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THE  TRIAL 


Of 


COI.ONEI.  AARON  BURR. 


A.FTER  Mr.  Wickh^m  closed  his  arguiQient,  on  Friday  ^ 
21sc  day  of  August,  180r,  Mr.  Hat  stated,  that  he  wished  to 
examine  the  other  witnesses,  by  whom  he  expected  to  prove  an 
Qvert  act. 

Israel  Miller  was  then  sworn* 

Question  by  Mr.  Hat. — ^Were  you  on  the  island,  Mr.  Mil-, 
ler,  with  Blannerhassett  and  his  party  at  the  time  charged  in 
the  indictment,  the  10th  of  December  last? 

I 

Answer.  I  arrived  on  the  island  between  the  Tth  and  10th 
of  t)ecember  last,  in  company  with  colonel  Tyler,  who  had 
ibur  boats* 

Question  by  the  same.  How  many  men  had  he  with  him? 

Answer.  About  thirty-two  men* 

Question  by  the  same*  What  proportion  of  arms  had  thej?  . 

Answer.  Five  rifles  ^nd  about  three  or  four  pairs  of  pistok 
are  all  that  I  know  .of.  I  joined  them  at  Beaver  and  went  down 
with  them  to,  Blannerhassett's  island,  and  there  I  saw  one 
blunderbuss,  two  pairs  of  pistols  and  one  fusee.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  were  any  more* 

Question  by  colonel  BujiR.— How  many  bullets  did  you  see 
tun? 

Answer.  I  only  saw  one.yns^  run  bullets. 

Purley  Howe  was  then  sworn. 

Mr.  Hat.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  say  what  you  know  of  the 
party  on  the  island,  their  arms  9nd  conduct? 

VoT,.  U.  A 


Answer.  I  was  not  on  the  island  during  their  stay  oa  it«  I 
was  applied  to,  by  Mr.  Blannerhasseit  to  make  about  forty  boat- 
poles.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  day  of  December,  I  went  to 
the  landing  (on  the  Ohio  side)  to  deliver  them,  being  called 
upon  to  do  so,  and  Blannerhassett  sent  his  flat  to  receive  them. 
In  this  flat  were  two  sentinels,  being  two  young  men,  each  of 
them  armed  with  a  rifle. 

Mr.  Hay.  State  what  you  know  of  their  arms  on  the  island. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  flung  the  poles  down  the  bank  and  offered 
therm  assistance,  but  they  said  they  had  men  enough.  One  of 
my  neighbours^,  Mr.  Allan  Wood,  wished  to  go  over  in  the  flat; 
but  they  refused  to  take  him,  saying,  they  had  orders  not  to  let 
any  person  go  with  them  from  the  Ohio  side. 

Question  by  Mr-  Hay.  Did  you  see  any  arm^  but  the  two 
rifles? 

Answer.  JNone  but  those  in  the  hands  of  these  two  young 
men.  One  of  them  laid  down  his  rifle  in  the  bow  of  the  flat,  and 
stowed  away  the  poles  as  they  were  haaded  in;  while  the  other 
sat  on  the  bow  and  held  his  rifle  across  his  thighs.  I  saw  men 
on  the  island  for  three  or  four  days,  who  were  said  to  be  Tyler's 
or  Blannerhassett's  men. 

Question  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae. — Did  you  see  those  two  men 
who  were  guards  leave  the  boats? 

Answer.  I  did  not:  they  staid  there  constantly. 

Question  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae. — Did  you  know  these  menf 
Were  they  not  all  strangers  to  you  except  Peter  Taylor? 

Answer.  They  were. 

Question  by  Mr.  Burr  to  Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  see  general 
Tupper  there? 

Answer.  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  understood  that  he  was 
•there. 

Question   by  the   same. — Did   you  see  any  disturbance 
there? 

Answer.  No. 

Question  by  the  same.  Were  you  with  the  boats  all  the 
time? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Mr.  Wirt, — pid  you  join  this  party  there  or  come  with 
them? 
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Answer.  I  came  from  Beaver  with  them. 

Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  then  addressed  the  court  to  the 
following  effect: 

May  it  please  your  Honour,  .      * 

I  might  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  yesterday  and  to-day,  as  sufficient  to  opep  and  fully  ex- 
plain the  grounds  of  our  application  to  the  court;  but  on  this 
.occasion,  my  duty  as  counsel  is  fortined  by  my  duty  as  a  citi* 
zen,  to  combat  and,  if  possible,  refute  the  pernicious  doctrines 
of  constructive  treason,  which  are  attempted  to  be  supported  by 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side« 

The  evidence  brings  us  fairly  to  four  points,  which  I  shall 
submit,  in  the  form  of  questions,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
court* 

First.  Whether  there  can  be  treason  in  levying  war  without 
the  employment  of  force. 

Secondly.  M%ether,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  person,  who  it  is  admitted  would  be  an  accessory  in 
felony,  caxi  be  considered  as  a  principal  in  treason  in  levyihg 
war. 

Thirdly.  Whether,  under  the  form  of  this  indictment,  charg- 
ing colonel  Burr  with  having  done  the  act  personally,  ally  evi- 
dence of  a  derivative  of  accessorial  agency  can  be  admitted. 

Fourthly.  And  if  such  evidence  of  a  derivative  or  accesso- 
rial treason  were  to  be  admitted,  under  this  indictment,  whether 
the  real  principal  ought  not  to  be  first  convicted. 

First.  I  contend,  that  there  can  be  no  treason  without  the 
exercise  of  actual  force. 

We  make  no  dereliction  of  the  plea  pf  innocence,  which  the 
law  presumes  as  a  safeguard  to  life.  The  counsel  would  fail  in 
their  duty  to  their  country,  as  good  citizens,  if  they  were  to 
waive  this  defence,  which  is  so  sti'ongly  connected  with  the 
public  safety.  This  high  ground  of  presumptive  innocence, 
which  the  law  has  granted  to  us,  should  be  defended  for  the 
public  safety,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  preserving  those 
great  principles,  without  which  it  cannot  exist. 

The  law  of  treason  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  the 
regulations  and  rules  concerning  it  well  ascertained,-  for,  as 
Montesquieu  has  justly  observed,  if  the  doctrine  of  treason  be 
indeterminate  in  any  country,  however  free  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  sufficient  to  make  it  degenerate  into  tyranny.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  otherwise  in  our  coun- 
xr\%  as  Mr.  Hay  would  persuade  us,  (though  I  believe  its  go- 
vernment the  best  on  earth)  for  I  am  told  by  thp  framers  of  the 
constitution,  that  they  have  prevented  that  very  evil  from  hap- 
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pening  by  fixing  precise  terms  in  that  instrument;  that  they 
hkve  bound  down  the  legislature  by  special  words  descriptive  • 
of  treason,  and  erected  a  barrier  beyond  which  they  cannot  de- 
part by  any  construction,  and  thus  prescribed  limits,  from  their 
^alousy  of  man  even  clothed  with  legislative  honours.  Every 
man  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and 
is  alarmed  at  the  liame  of  treason..  Of  this  we  find  a  con- 
firmation in  the  declaration  of  Mn  Jefferson,  that  colonel 
Burr  was  guilty.  That  tieclaration  excited  the  utmost  alarm, 
throughout  the  country.  This  appears  still  more  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  examination  of  the  persons  summoned  as  grand 
and  petit  jurors.  From  the  examination  of  those  who  are  to 
sit  on  this  occasion,  and  those  who  were  selelcted  for  that 
]^urpose  but  excluded,  it  is  manifest  that  the  prejudices  ex- 
cited by  this  alarm  have  almost  overwhelmed  the  whole 
country.  If  it  were  necessary  to  go  into  a  full  examination  of 
this  subject,  it  would  appear  from  a  general  scope  of  the  his* 
tory  of  the  world,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  treason  be  not  kept 
widiin  precise  limits,  but  be  left  vague  and  undefined,  it  gives 
the  triumphant  party  the  means  of  subjecting  and  destroying 
the  other;  means  which  may  be  too  readily  and  eagerly  em- 
ployed. 

If  tile  law  of  treason  ought  not  to  be  left  unfixed  or  uncer- 
tain, there  ought  to  be  no  treason  in  kvying  war,  without  ths 
employment  of  force;  for  if  force  be  dispensed  with,  it  will  be 
extreniely  uncertain  and  dependent  on  die  will  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  intimated  the  other  day'  by  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  that  we  had  a  definition  of  treason  in  levying  war 
given  by  the  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swart* 
wout;  and  that  it  consisted  in  inlisting  and  assembling  men, 
without  the  exertion  of  stny  force. 

I  should  yield  to  the  decided  and  still  acknowledged  good 
sense  of  the  judiciary;  because  that  corps  is,  in  my  estimation, 
the  palladium  of  individual  safety.  I  should  do  so  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  because  those  who  compose  it  are  indi* 
viduals  who  are  studious  to  avoid,  averse  to  repeat  and^never 
imwilling  to  recant  error. 

Sir,  may  I  be  indulged  with  one  remark,  which  may  perhaps 
seem  too  strong:  I  should  be  decetved  for  more  than  twenty 
years  with  respect  to  him  who  delivered  that  opinion,  if  he 
would  hazard  a  stain  on  the  sword  of  justice  by  such  &  con- 
struction of  the  law  of  treason  as  has  been  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side.  Yes  sir,  I  do  say,  that  this  cannot  be 
the  language  and  sentiment  of  the  supreme  court.  For,  first, 
the  point  was  not  discussed,  nor  necessary  to  be  discussed ; 
and  what  was  said  concerning  it,  wsas  therefore  extrajudicial. 


What  were  BoHmain  and  Swartwout  charged  with?  They  were 
charged  with  treason  generally;  but  it  was  well  ascertained, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  actual  force  in  levying  war,  and 
therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  decision  on  this  point,  if  there  were  any  such,  waa 
extrajudicial;  for  whatever  it  determined,  on  every  thing 
not  submitted  to  its  decision,  was  so  pro  hac  vice*  But 
what  if  it  had  beeni  so  decided?  Would  it  be  contended  that  we 
mu&t  adhere  to  it?  Uniformity  of  rules  is  sometimes  attempted 
to  be  preserved  in  civil  matters ;  and  experience  has  proved 
that  provided  the  law  be  established  in  matters  of  property,  it 
is  immaterial  what  it  is,  as  rules  of  property  are  mosdy  mere 
creatures  of  society ;  but  when  we  gome  to  speak  of  human 
rights^  of  questions  affecting  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  no 
judge  will  be  opposed  to  reconsider  the  subject  merely  because 
he  has  once  given  an  opinion* on  it.  A  precedent  hastily  adopted 
may  produce  the  most  destructive  consequences.  A  just  theory 
ou^t  to  be  sought  in  order  to  make  government  a  protector, 
not  a  Moloch.  The  manes  and  family  of  one  unrighteously 
condemned  ought  not  to  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  ano- 
ther* Even  in  regard  to  civil  matters,  in  mere  questions  of 
property,  our  court  of  appeals  does  not  only  not  bind  itself  by 
one  decision,  but  even  permits  its  subordinate  tribunals  to  re- 
examine points  in  which  there  has  been  but  a  single  deci- 
sion* If  it  were  otherwise,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  error 
would  beget  error,  and  one  wave  of  injustice  would  succeed 
another,  till  our  land  should  be  overwhelmed  and  unfit  for  the 
habitation  of  human  liberty.  But  if  the  language  of  the  supreme 
coart  were  ever  so  explicit  and  imperious,  but  now  found  to  be 
incorrect,  as  applied  to  this  case,  how  are  you  to  proceed  ? 
Aware  that  you  are  a  subordinate  tribunal,  and  that  there 
exists  that  relation  between  you  and  the  supreme  court,  which 
public  utility  requires,  you  would  wish  to  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  its  decisions:  but  what  species  of  subordination  is 
required?  Surely  not  a  sanguitiary  one.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  subordinate  court  in  the  United  States,  that,  if  once 
impressed  that  a  wrong  sentence  was  given  against  the  accused, 
would  not  see  in  a  moment  that  in  conforming  to  it,  it  would 
be  made  an  instrument  of  injustice  against  its  own  conscience. 
What  are  you  to  do?  I  know  not.  I  do  not,  I  dare  not  ask  you 
to  rebel  nor  prescribe  what  you  should  do;  but  let  us  pray  Hea- 
ven to  stay  the  arm  of  the  destroying  angel.  Sir,  I  contend 
that  with  regard  to  that  decision,  it  ought  not  to  affect  the 
question  now  before  the  court:  for  elementary  principles 
drawn  from  one  case,  so  as  to  influence  another,  depend  upon 
similitude  of  facts ;  and  if  di^awn  from  one  case,  the  most  ptr- 
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feet  similitude  ought  to  be  shewn.  Will  gentlemen  examine 
the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout  and  compare  it  with  the 
case  of  colonel  Burr?  Is  there  any  resemblance  between  them? 
It  is  indispensable  that  general  expressions  in  that  or  any  otl>er 
opinion  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  particular  facts  and 
questions  then  under  consideration.  What  precedent  is  ever 
drawn  from  a  dissimilar  case?  It  was  contended  in  Bollman  and 
Swartwout,  that  there  was  no  military  force,  or  military  assem- 
blage, and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether 
force  were  indispensable  to  the  consummation  of  treason.  The 
court  finding  no  probable  cause  of  fact,  without  mischief  to 
*  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  extended  ita  positions  beyond  the 

degree  commensurate  with  the  case :  but  I  deny  that  it  ex- 
tended them  as  far  as  .the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  insist.  It 
did  not  intend  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject*  It  had  no 
assistance  from  the  bar.  The  principle  now  under  consideration 
was  not  discussed.  No  authorities  were  adduced  from  other 
cases,  to  lead  the  decision  of  that  case :  and  what  difference  is 
there  between  the  supreme  court  and  inferior  courts,  but  this, 
that  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rays 
.  which  proceed  from  the  sun  of  justice  should  come  to  us  with 
less  refraction? 

Secondly.  The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  is  inconsistent  with 
itself;  because  it  refers  for  support  to  the  opinions  of  judges 
Patterson,  Iredell  and  Chase,  and  the  latter's  more  particularly. 
This  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  declares  that "  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  now  laid  down,  have  been  the  decisions  here- 
tofore made  by  the  judges  of  the  United  States.  The  opinions 
given  by  judges  Patterson  and  Iredell^  in  cases  before  them, 
imply  an  actual  assembling  of  men,  though  they  rather  de- 
signed to  remark  on  the  purpose  to  which  the  force  was  to  be 
applied,  than  on  the  nature  of  the  force  itself.  Their  opinions^ 
however,  contemplate  the  actual  employment  offorce^'*  How  can 
the  opinions  of  judges  Iredell  and  Patterson  support  the  de- 
claration, that  a  mere  assemblage  of  men,  without  actual  force, 
shall  constitute  treason,  when  they  ^^  contemplate  the  actual 
employment  of  force?" 
\  But  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  refers  more  particu- 

larly to  that  of  judge  Chase.  **  Judge  Chase,  in  the  trial  of 
Fries,  was  more  explicit.  He  stated  the  opinion  of  the  court 
to  be,  that  if  a  body  of  people  conspire  and  meditate  an  insur- 
rection to  resist  or  oppose  the  execution  of  any  statute  of  the 
United  States,  by  force,  they  are  only  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor; but  if  they  proceed  to  carry  such  intention  into  execu- 
I  tion  hy  force ^  they  are  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war;  and 
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the  quantum  of  the  farce  employed  neither  lessens  nor  increases 
the  crime;  whether  by  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  persons,  is 
wholly  immateriaL  The  court  are  of  opinion^"  continued  judge 
Chase  on  that  occasion,  ^^  that  a  combinationor  conspiracy  to  levy 
war  against  the  United  States,  is  not  treason,  unless  combined 
with  an  attempt  to  carry  such  combination  or  conspiracy  into  ex* 
ecution;  some  actual  force  or  violence  must  be  usedin  pursuance 
of  such  desigfi  to  levy  war^  but  it  is  altogether  immaterial  whe- 
ther the  force  used  is  sufficient  to  effectuate  the  object;  any 
force^  connected  with  the  intention^  will  constitute  the  crime  of 
levying  war."  Judge  Chase  is  explicitly  of  opinion,  then,  that 
some  actual  force  or  violence  must  be  used.  How  can  this  be  re- 
conciled with  their  construction,  that  a  bare  ^^  assemblage  of 
men,  met  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  levying  war?"  This  comparison  is  in  plain  lan- 
guage, and  cannot  be  misunderstood.  It  proves  most  clearly 
the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  for  irhich  gentlemen  conteikd.  But 
I  may  be  told,  that  judge  Chase  was  present  on  the  bench 
when  the  supreme  court  decided,  that  ^^  the  fact  of  levying 
war  may  be  committed  by  an  assemblage  of  men,  for  a  pur- 
pose treasonable  in  itself,"  and  that  ^^  if  a  body  oJF  men  be  ac- 
tually assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  trea- 
sonable purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who 
are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  traitors,''  and  from  whence  it  may  be  contended,  that 
he  assented  to  these  short  sentences.  Sir,  I  derive  a  contrary 
argument  from  it.  Unless  he  had  retained  his  former  opinion — 
unless  he  had  believed  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  was  consistent  with  that  former  opinion,  he 
would  have  dissented  from  it,  and  avowed  his  disapprobation  of 
a  decision,  not  recognising  the  rectitude  of  that  former  opinion. 
He  could  not  mistake  his  own  former  opinion;  and  his  concur- 
rence in  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  court,  approving  it,  clearly 
evinces,  that  he  still  entertained  the  same  sentiments.  This  is 
therefore,  an  argument  in  our  favour,  that  all  the  judges  would 
have  given  a  contradiction  to  opinions  already  given  in  such 
explicit  terms,  if-tbfiy  had^sapproved  of  them.  If  judge  Chase 
had  not  adhered  to  his  opinion,  he  certainly  would  have  said 
so,  and  not  have  sanctioned  a  decision  which  would  not  have 
taken  place  without  his  concurrence. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  those  three  judges,  an  assem- 
blage without  force  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason 
in  levying  war.  Suppose  then,  that  the  judges  had  used  all 
those  expressions  in  the  sense  on  which  the  counsel  for  the 
Unked  States  so  earnestly  rely,  and  had  changed  and  disa- 
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W>iv«d  expressly  those  former  opinions,  and  had  g^ven  up  this 
point,  that  treason  could  not  be  committed  without  actual 
lorce,  would  you  punish  the  accused  for  acting  conformably  to  > 
those  former  opinions?  Can  there  be  a  more  rank  oppresaioh 
than  to  punfsh  a  man  for  doing  what  he  might  fairly  believe  to 
bt  lawful,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges?  Would  you 
pronounce  sentence  one  way,  while  the  context  of  the  law  was 
the  other?  You  will  save  him  from  such  an  oppressive  con* 
struction,  as  would  involve  him  in  a  crime  which  he  never  had 
thought  of.  There  is  too  much  horror  ih  such  a  construction 
to  believe  that  you  would  for  a  moment  support  it. 

Judge  Patterson,  in  the  cases  of  Vigol  and  Mitchell, reported 
I  in  2d  Dallas^s  Rep.  page  346,  uses  very  extensive  reasoning 
indeed,  \yhich  would  have  been'  entirely  superfluous,  if  mere 
intent  and  an  assemblage  were  sufficient  to  constitute  treason 
in  levying  war.  It  was  unnecessary  there,  because  actual  vio- 
lence Mid  the  actual,  employment  of  force  were  proved  to 
'  have  taken  place  in  Vigol  and  Mitchell.  Even  when  Mr.  Pat- 

terson  cites  Foster^  page  213,  to  shew  that  even  the  march 
from  Crouch's  fort  towards  Neville's  might  be  considered  as 
actual  employment  of  force,  he  does  not  rely  on  it,  but  he  con- 
nects with  it  the  attack  on  Neville's  house  with  intent  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  constituting  together  the  acttial  em- 
ployment of  force.  I  believe,  therefore,  from  what  forms  the 
basis  of  this  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  that  it  cannot  be  on 
this  point,  authoritative  to  the  extent  of  the  literal  meaning; 
and  that  it  would' be  inconsistent  with  itself,  if  the  doctrine  now 
contended  for  were  the  true  one. 

Thirdly.  It  is  repugnant  to  every  case  decided  in  the  United 
States,  that  has  come  within  my  knowledge;  for  in  all  of  them 
this  actual  force  has  been  employed. 

In  Vigol's  case,  2  Dallas* a  Rep*  page  346,  violence  was  com- 
mitted at  Reigan's  and  Wells's  houses,  and  in  Mitchell's  case, 
2  Dallas^s  Rep.  page  355,  violence  was  committed  at  Neville's 
house.  In  both  these  cases,  Patterson  laid  particular  stress  on 
f  these  acts  of  violence  as  essential  to  thp  crime.  Although  Pat- 

'  terson  quotes  Foster^ page  213,  there  is  enough  in  his  general 

}  reasoning  to  shew,  that  he  does  not  rely  on  it,  as  direct  autho- 
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rity,  but  shews  that  Mitchell  was  sufficiently  connected,  by  evi- 
dence, with  acts  of  Violence  at  Neville's  house.    It  is  even 
questionable,  whether  Patterson's  reference  to  Foster^ page  21 8, 
1  *  to  shew  that  inlisting  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt  acts  of 

\  treason,  without  coming  to  a  battle,  be  supported  by  the  autho- 

rities referred  to.  Vaughan's  case,  in  2  Salt*  and  5  State  Trials^ 
y  is  relied  on  to  support  it.    The  indictment  in  that  case  con- 

\  tained  two  counts,  one  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  and 
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ihe  other  for  levying  war.  If  this  case  do  not,  no  other  case 
can  be  found  in  support  of  such  doctrine.  It  was  for  adhering 
to  the  king's  enemies  without  the  kingdom,  and  levying  war 
by  attempting  to  cruise  on  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain;  his 
cruising  in  a  vessel  with  a  commission,  to  act  against  those 
subjects  wa»  certainly  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  under 
that  count,  but  would  not  support  the  ^ount  for  levying  war. 

Patterson  indeed  says,  that  the  attendance  at  Braddock's 
field  would  be  sufficient,  if  the  designs  were  treasonable.  This 
had  been  but  faintly  urged  as  a  distinct  act  of  treason,  because 
the  attacks  on  these  two  houses  were  a  sufficient  ground  of  ac» 
cusation,  and  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  an  assemblage, 
without  actual  violence,  was  unnecessary.  But  there  may  have 
been  hostility  at  Braddock's  field.  I  do  not  recollect  the  his* 
tory  of  the  transactions  at  Braddock's  field;  but  from  their 
conduct  to  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  them,  to  accept 
of  their  submission  to  the  laws,  there  must  have  been  acts  of 
violence  committed  there.  I  may  add  to  all  these  considera- 
tions, the  repugnance  of  this  doctrine  to  the  objects  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  defining  treason.  Though 
part  of  the  words  of  the  English  statute  is  used  in  the  con- 
stitution, yet  all  the  constructions  of  that  statute,  in  England, 
are  not  to  be  adopted  here,  because  there  are  many  dictaj  and 
most  of  them  arising  out  of,  ^nd  confounded  with,  the  doctrine 
of  compassing  the  king's  death;  and  which  doctrine  would  ne- 
ver have  been  adopted,  but  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  ob- 
ject, a  safeguard  for  the  life  of  the  king. 

I  will  not  enter  into  verbal  criticisms,  though  they  operate 
in  our  favour;  but  will  merely  observe,  that  to  kvi/  war  is 
to  make  war ^  to  wage  war*  It  is  admitted,  1st,  that  a  conspi- 
racy to  levy  war  is  not  treason;  2dly,  that  actual  inlistment  of 
nEien  is  not  treason,  (though  both  are  preparations  of  war); 
and  3dly,  that  individuals  marching  to  a  place  of  partial  ren- 
dezvous is  not  treason.  These  are  points  established  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  supreme  court,  on  which  gentlemen  rely.  Here  we 
have  every  thing  but  an  assemblage.  What  is  an  assemblage, 
but  a  further  step?  How  shall  we  distinguish  between  where 
inlistment  ends,  and  assemblage  begins?  Will  two  make  an  as- 
semblage? One  will  not.  What  is  the  criterion  of  an  assemblage? 
Where  is  certainty  to  be  expectedi*  What  rule  is  there  for  discri* 
minating  these  nice  shades  of  distinction?  There  can  be  none  but 
the  actual  employment  of  force.  Constructive  treason,  we  all  say, 
ought  to  be  reprobated,  and  yet  here  is  an  opening  made  for  it. 
But  Mr.  Hay  says,  that  it  is  not  constructive  treason;  that  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  court  what  treason  is,  is  necessary.  Con- 
struction may  be  necessary,  by  introducing  new  persons  by  ana- 
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logy;butthis  is  worse  than  constructive  treason;  it  is  fiction;  it  i^ 
le^slation.  The  gentleman  has  excluded  actual  force  altogether 
from  his  definition  of  treason.  But  Mr.  Hay  put  one  question 
which  deserv^es  considerable  attention.  He  supposed  an  assem« 
.  blage,  met  to  subvert  the  government;  that  they  march  and  are 
ready  to  strike  a  blow,  but  are  by  some  means  or  other  counter- 
acted and  dispersed  before  they  strike.  Would  not  these  men^he 
asks,  be  traitors?  That  gentleman  seems  to  consider  the  sove- 
reign with  respect  to  the  citizens,  as  the  sovereign  would  re- 
gard a  foreign  power,  and  that  your  government  would  treat 
your  citizens  as  one  sovereign  power  would  treat  another.  If 
a  foreign  power  manifest  an  intention  to  commit  the  slightest 
hostility,  it  may  be  considered  as  hostile  and  anticipated.  This 
doctrine  as  applied  to  individuals  is  unjust;  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  incipient  and  consumtnate  crimes.  You  admit 
that  a  conspiracy  is  no  treason;  that  inlistment  is  tio  treason. 
Will  you  punish  as  perfect  what  is  but  inchoate  ?  Will  you 
transplant  to  your  citizens  that  which  belongs  to  nation  and 
nation?  The  rule  of  law  attaches  particular  punishments  to 
particular  criminal  acts,  according  to  their  different  grades, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  but  never  inflicts  the  same  pu- 
nishment on  the  lesser  crime,  which  it  inflicts  on  the  greater. 
We  have  seen-  how  this  doctrine  might  have  operated.  I  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  sedition  law  from  beginning  to 
end.  Sedition  and  libels  are  both  terms  of  reference;  they  refer 
to  the  government.  The  dangerous  consequences  of  this  }aw 
alarmed  the  people.  The  facility  with  which,  perhaps,  eVen  in- 
nocent acts  might  be  construed  into  libels,  excited  general  ap- 
prehension and  alarm.  Words  only  expressed  or  written  were 
the  objects  which  that  law  punished;  and  might  b^  made  the 
foundation  of  the  most  oppressive  abuses  by  an  unjust  govern- 
ment. The  most  formidable  conspiracies 'might  be  feigned,  and 
loose  declarations  tortured  into  proofs  of  their  existence.  I 
wonder,  when  the  reprobation  which  attended  that  act  is  so  well 
known,  that  a  doctrine  so  much  more  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen  should  be  advocated. 

This  doctrine  therefore  is  contrary  to  all  the  decisions  of 
every  court  in  the  United  States. 

Thirdly,  It  is  also  repugnant  to  the  English  doctrine*  Even 
in  England  we  do  not  find  a  principle  like  this.  There  is  no 
case  to  be  found  in  the  English  books  of  a  decision  of  treason 
in  levying  war,  where  actual  force  has  not  been  employed. 

In  Benstead's  case,  reported  in  Foster^  page  21 1,  212,  there 
was  force;  the  house  of  the  archbishop  was  attacked. 

Ii^  Damaree's  and  Purchase's  cases,  page  214, 213,  the  mob 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  demolished  meeting  houses  and  at- 
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tacked  the  guards  who  were  ordered  to  disperse  them.  Witk 
regard  to  the  case  of  Purchase,  there  was  some  doubt  and  di- 
versity of  opinion  among  the  judges  present  at  his  trial.  Why 
was  this  doubt?  Because  it  did  oot  appear  upon  th^  evidence 
that  he  had  any  concern  in  the  original  risipg,  or  was  present 
at  the  pulling  down  any  of  the  houses,  or  any  way  active  in 
the  outrages  of  that  night. 

In  Oldcastle's^case,  1  Hale^  page  141,  the  indictment  was 
principally  founded  on  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  yet 
the  overt  act  laid  is  assembling  to  levy  and  actually  levying 
war;  page  144,  there  was  actual  marching  in  a  warlike  manner* 
All  the  authorities  concur,  Foster,  Hale,  .Hawkins,  Kelynge 
and  even  the  inexorable  Coke,  who  while  attorney  general^ 
had  no  bowels,  confirm  all  I  have  said. 

In  4th  Biacistone*s  Commentaries^ page  14i6^  a  riot  is  described 
to  be  an  unlawful  act  of  violence,  and  cannot  be  without  force; 
it  IS  described  by  the  same  words,  in  substance,  as  ^^  levying 
war,''  by  rising  or  insurrection,  or  with  force  and  violence. 
Without  insurrection  or  rising,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
without  force  and  violence,  there  can  be  no  riot.  A  riot  implies 
force;  it  is  the  same  as  actual  force;  and  if  there  cannot  be  so 
much  as  a  riot  without  actual  force,  surely  there  can  be  no  le» 
vying  of  war  without  such  force.  But  see  in  full  strength  the 
case  of  Green  and  Bedel,  in  Kelynge^  page  72  to  79.  There 
were  four  indictments  against  several  different  pessons  for  trea- 
son, in  levying  war  against  the  king.  The  first  indictment  was 
against  Peter  Messenger  and  William  Green  and  others;  and 
the;third  against  Edward  Bedel  and  R.  Lattimer.  There  were 
special  verdicts  found  in  each  case,  and  different  judgments 
rendered  thereon,  against  the  different  parties  except  Green  and 
BedeL  '^But  as  to  Green,  in  the  first  special  verdict,  and  Bedel 
in  the  third,  all  the  judges  agreed  that  the  verdict  was  not  full 
enough  to  make  it  treason  as  to  them;  because  the  verdict 
only  found,  that  they  were  present,  hut  found  no  particular  act 
of  force  committed  by  them^  or  that  they  were  aiding  and  assisting 
to  the  rest,  which  was  a  matter  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressly found  by  the  jury,  and  not  to  be  left  to  the  court  upon 
any  colourable  application."  This  is  the  only  solemn  opinion 
on  this  point,  but  it  is  decisive  to  shew,  that  without  force 
there  can  be  no  treason  in  levying  war. 

This  is  confirmed  by  1  Haie  146,  who  says,  that  king's  cas- 
ties  may  be  detained,  and  if  not  with  force,  without  treason. 

Chief  Justice.  Is  not  that  denied  to  be  law? 

Mn  Randolph.  Not  that  I  know.  Indeed  I  understand  it 
to  be  confirmed  by  Foster  219,  that  to  detain  a  castle  without 
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force  is  not  treason*  He  says,  that  **  holding  a  castle  or  fert« 
against  the  king  or  his  forces,  if  actxml  force  be  used^  in  order 
to  keep  possession^  is  levying  war;  but  a  bare  detainer  as  sup- 
pose by  shutting  the  gates  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  with- 
out any  other  force  from  within.  Lord  Hale  conceiyeth  will 
not  amount  to  treason^"  Foster,  Hale,  Hawkins,  Coke,  Ke- 
lynge,  Reeves  and  all  other  writers,  you  will  find  concur  in 
proving,  that  not  a  single  indictment  for  treason  in  levying 
war  has  ever  been  carried  into  complete  effect  in  England, 
without  actual  force. 

This  treason  is  divisible  into  three  distinct  ideas.  1st.  The 
iptei^ion.  2d.  An  assemblage.  3d.  The  use  of  force.  If  the 
first  and  second  only  happen,  what  harm  can  result  which  will 
not  be  punished  in  a  lesser  way?  If  the  third  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary where  is  thes/oo/^  pcenitentiaf  Shall  all  be  punished  with 
death?  Will  any  assemblage  of  men,  without  the  use  of  the 
least  violence  or  force,  be  said  to  constitute  treason,  when  they 
are  perfectly  peaceable  and  not  even  so  much  as  a  riot  com- 
mitted ?  Between  such  an  assemblage  and  thcr  commission  of 
treason,  there  is  a  great  and  natural  spacer  Shall  it  be  said,  that 
because  two  out  of  the  three  component  parts  have  occurred^ 
the  offence  is  consummated  without  the  third  ?  You  see  that 
I  am  not  speaking  now  with  reference  to  col.  Burr,  because 
the  crime  imputed  to  him  is^  accessorial;  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  principal^  as  Blannerhassett,  Tyler  or  Smith;  that  actual 
force  roust  be  proved  to  have  been  employed  by  them,  or  some 
of  them,  or  that' there  was  no  war  levied;  but  this  branch  of 
the  subject  will  be  more  fuUy  explained  hereafter. 

The  maxim  ^^  furor  arma  ministrat''*  does  not  apply  to  this 
case.  Where  a  great  number  meet,  with  a  design  to  commit 
universal  mischief,  and  begin  it,  there  their  number  and  fury 
supply  their  want  of  arms;  and  they  are  guilty  of  treason  as 
soon  as  they  proceed  to  the  execution  of  this  universal  devas- 
tation, though  they  are  not  armed  with  military  weapons.  But 
here  there  is  no  proof  of  such  a  design.  The  asseniblage  must 
be  armed  ip  military  array;  there  must  be  a  military  appear* 
ance,  a  military  exhibition,  to  make  it  treason  and  to  connect 
Blannerhassett  with  colonel  Bij^rr. 

Amidst  all  the  difficultie;3  of  this  trial,  I  congratulate  your 
Honour,  on  having  an  opportunity  of  fixing  the  law,  relative  to 
this  peculiar  crime,  on  grounds  which  will  not  deceive,  and 
with  such  regard  to  human  rights,  that  we  shall  bless  the  day 
on  which  the  sentence  was  given,  to  prevent  the  fate  of  Straf- 
ford. 6  Ifume  340. 

The  second  pointy  which  I  propose  to  establbh,  is,  that  Mr. 
Burr  cannot  become  a  principal  even  if  he  were  an  accessory. 
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Does  the  constitutiop  admit  that  accessories  are  principals? 
or  ^at  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them?  There 
is  not  a  syllable  in  it  to*  this  effect.  It  says  that  treason  shall 
^  consist  in  levying  war;''  that  is,  that  any  person  levying  war 
shall  be  guilty  of  treason.  The  language  is  very  short  and 
plain,  ^^  it  shall  consist  in  levying  -umr!'*  In  common  parlance* 
if  the  mere  writing  of  a  letter  were  adverted  to,  and  it  were 
asked, "  tvho  wrote  that  letterV^  Would  not  the  answer  be,  thct 
real  penman  or  amanuensis?  So  in  this  case,  he  who  levied 
war  must  mean  the  person  who  actually  did-  levy  it,  in  per- 
son. To  introduce  another  person  than  the  real  actor  must 
depend 

1st.  Upon  fiction  of  law,  or 

2d.  Upon  common  law;  for  the  constitution  is  silent,  and 
tiiere  is  no. statute  upon  the  subject. 

As  to  fiction  of  law,  the  constitution  does  not  recognbe  it. 
Fiction  of  law  never  prevails  in  criminal. cases.  It  is  never  to* 
lerated  in  them.-  Various  rules  are  laid  down,  and  great  nicety 
required,  with  respect  to  criminal  cases  and  proceedings, 
which  do  not  extend  to  civil  cases.  Yet  all  these  niceties  are 
in  favour  ef  the  accused,  against  whom  no  fiction  of  law  is  al- 
lowed or  even  a  conjecture  indulged,,  on  a  prosecution  for  any 
offence  whatsoever.  How  can  fiction  of  law  prevail  here,  when 
the  constitution  says,  that  treason  shall  consist  in  levying  war? 
Is  it  not  the  same  thing  as  if  it  had  said,  that  no  person,  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  he  actually  levy  waV  himself, 
against  the  United  States?  Let  this  principle  of  fiction  be  once 
admitted,  and  I  defy  even  your  courts  to  determine  to  what 
extent  it  may  go.  It  may  lead  to  the  extinction  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  freedom.  If  we  exclude  this  principle  of  imagination 
and  fiction,  we  protect  the  liberties  of  our  country;  for  it  is  no 
other  than  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  cannot  be  separated  in 
this  instance  from  that  of  the  accused.  I  insist,  therefore,  that 
no  fiction  of  law  authorizes  the  introduction  of  any  other  person 
than  the  real  actor y  so  as  to  be  guilty  of  treason  in  levying  war. 

2. 1  contend^  that  no  other  person  than  the  actual  perpetrator 
can  be  introduced;  upon  the  common  law.  I  will  here  read 
the  able  opinion  of  judge  Chase  on  this  subject,  which  I  believe 
is  not  controverted  to  be  law.  It  is  reported  in  2  Dallas'' s  Rep. 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Warrall,  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  indictment  for  attempting  to 
bribe  Tench  Coxe,  the  commissioner  of  the  revenue.  After  a 
verdict  of  "  guilty,"  Dallas  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
Judge  Chase  asked  Mr.  Rawle  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States,  whether  he  meant  to  support  this  indictment  solely  at 
common  law?    Mr.  Rawle  answered  in  the  affirmative.'  The 
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judge  stopped  Mr.  Levy,  who  was  aboat  to  reply,  m  supptorC 
of  die  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  delivered  an  opinion 
to  the  following  effect. 

*^  This  is  an  indictment  for  an  offence  highly  injurious  to 
morals,  and  deserving  the  severest  punishment;  but,  as  it  is  an 
indictment  at  common  law,  I  dismiss,  at  once,  every  thing  that 
has  been  said  about  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

The  judge  then  stated  that  the  constitution  is  the  source  of 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  government;  of  which  the 
departments  never  can  assume  any  power  not  expressly  granted 
by  that  instrument.  He  then  proceeds;  *^  Besides- the  particular 
cases,  which  the  8th  section  of  the  first  article  designates,  there 
is  a  power  granted  to  congress  to  create,  define,  and  punish, 
crimes  and  offences,  whenever  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  and 
proper  by  law  to  do  so,  for  effectuating  the  objects  of  the  gOr 
vemment;  and  although  bribery  is  not  among  the  crimes  and 
offences  specifically  mentioned,  it  is  certainly*  included  in  this 
general  provision.  The  question,  however,  does  not  arise 
about  the  power,  but  about  the  exercise  of  the  power:  Whether 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  can  punish  a  man  for  any  act, 
before  it  is  declared  by  a  law  of  the  United  States  to  be  crimi- 
nal? Now,  it  appears  to  my  mind,  tojbe  as  essential,  that  con- 
gress should  define  the  offences  to  be  tried,  and  apportion  the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted,  as  that  they  should  erect  courts  to 
try  the  criminal^  or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  upon  conviction. 

**'  It  is  attempted,  however,  to  Supply  the  silence  of  the  con- 
stitution and  statutes  of  the  union,  by  resorting  to  the  common 
law  for  a  definition  and  punishment  of  the  offence  which  has 
been  committed.  But  in  my  opinion^  the  United  States^  as  afe^ 
derai  government,  have  no  common  iatv;  and  consequently  no  in^ 
(Hciment  can  be  maintained  in  their  courts,  for  offences  merely  at 
the  common  law.  If,  indeed,  the  United  States  can  be  supposed, 
for  a  moment,  to  have  a  common  law,  it  must,  I  presume,  be 
that  of  England;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  trace  when,  or  how, 
the  system  was  adopted  or  introduced*"  After  explaining  how 
the  different  colonies  or  states  had  adopted  different  parts  of 
the  common  law,  as  they  found  them  to  be  applicable  to  their 
Condition  and  promotive  of  their  conveniences;  so  that  some 
states  rejected  what  others  adopted;  that  the  common  law  of 
one  state  is  not  the  common  law  of  another;  but  that  the  coih- 
mon  law  of  England  is  the  common  law  of  each  state,  so  far  as 
each  state  has  adopted  it;  and  that  it  resulted  from  that  posi- 
tion, connected  with  the  judicial  act,  that  the  common  law  win 
always  apply  to  suits  between  citizen  and  citizen,  whether  they 
be  instituted  in  a  federal  or  state  court;  the  judge  further  pro- 
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ceeded.  ^*  But  the  question  recurs,  when  9Lnd  how  have  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  acquired  a  common  law  jurisdic- 
don,  in  criminal  ca^es?  The  United  States  must  possess  the 
common  law  themselves,  before  they  can  communicate  it  to 
their  judicial  agents.  Now,  the  United  States  did  not  bring  it 
with  tbem  from  England;  the  constitution  does  not  create  it; 
and  ne  act  of  congress  has  assumed  it.  Besides,  what  is  the 
common  law  to  which  we  are  referred  ?  Is  it  the  common  law 
entire,  as  it  exists  in  England;  or  modified  as  it  exists  in  some 
of  the  states;  afid  of  the  various  modifications,  which  are  we  to 
select,  the  system  of  Georgia  or  New  Hampshire,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Connecticut  ?" 

Here  Mr.  Hay  interrupted  Mr.  Randolph,  and  observed 
that  it  wa&  unnecessary  to  labour  that  point;  that  unquestion-- 
ably  the  United  States,  as  a  federal  or  general  govern ment„had 
no  common  law;  though  under  the  state  law,  connected  with 
the  judicial  act,  it  might  be  considered  as  existing  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Mr.  Randolph.  There  is  no  common  law  in  the  United 
States,  which  will  support  an  indictment  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  The  whole  cannot  be  supported,  but  it 
seems  that  a  part  can  be  supported.  Treason  cannot  be  sup- 
ported, but  one  half  of  it,  it  seems,  can.  What  species  of  logic  is 
this,  to  be  adopted  in  a  criminal  case?  You  cannot  maintain  an 
indictment  .at  common  law;  but  you  can  introduce  by  reference 
to  the  common  law,  a  new  person  not  mentioned  by  the  consti- 
tution as  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason!  Though 
the  constitution  limits  the  guilt  to  him  who  levies  the  war  in 
person,  yet  by  the  collateral  operation  of  this  common  law,  it  is 
extended  by  relation  to  an  accessorial  agent.  But  their  refnge 
from  this  argument  is,  that  we  all  said  that  common  law  and 
common  sense  are  the  same;  and  that  according  to  common 
sense  this  point  was  to  be  construed  and  decided.  Is  it  accord- 
ing to  common  sense  tha;t  they  should  introduce  a  new  person- 
age not  mentioned  in  the  constitution?  Do  not  the  ruks  of 
common  sense  vary  according- to  circumstances?  Does  common 
sense  justify  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  evib  of  constructive  treason? 

Here  Mr.  Hay  explained,  that  he  only  meant  to  say,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  ought  to  be  construed  according 
to  the  principles  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  will  examine  the  idea  of  Mr.  Hay  as  he 
has  explained  it.  He  applies  common  sense  to  the  constitution, 
and  introduces  by  constructioQ  a  principle  not  known  to  it. 
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Comm(te  sense  it  seems  creates  an  accessary,  and  introduce? 
him  as  a  principal,  contrary  to  the  constitution.  Common 
sense  does  not  say,  like  the  constitution,  that  treason  consists 
in  levying  war,  but  brings  in  a  new  person  to  participate  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment'of  treason.  This  common  sense  extends, 
instead  of  restraining  the  rigour  of  capital  punishments.  This 
common  sense  is  oppression  and  tyranny.  I  pray  Heaven  to 
save  us  from  the  deductions  of  such  common  sense  as  this.  Our 
client  complains  with  great  justice  of  the  general  and  violent 
prejudices  which  have  been  artfully  and  sedulously  excited 
against  *him.  We  see,  however,  that  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  advantages  which  the  law  of  the  l^nd  secures  to  persons 
accused,  twelve  impartial  men  may  be  got  to  decide  on  the 
charges  against  him.  If  the  just  doctrines  of  the  law  be  for 
him,  let  him  prevail,  and  not  condemn  him  without  a  fair  ex- 
amihation  of  his  defence,  because  he  is  accused  and  perse- 
cuted. 

But,  it  w^as  said  by  the  gentleman,  that  this  construction 
ought  to  be  adopted  on  principles  of  national  policy.  Who  ever 
heard  before  of  national  policy  in  a  criminal  case^  Who  ever 
heard  of  state  policy,  wielded  as  a  weapon  in  aid  of  the  law,  in 
the  prosecution  of  an  unfortunate  prisoner?  Common  sense  is 
vague  enough,  but  national  policy  is  infinitely  worse.  There 
need  be  no  code  of  laws,  no  rules  of  right*;  you  may  bum  all 
your  books  and  abandon  humanity  and  common  sense:  for 
constitution  and  laws  and  restraints  and  checks  will  be  una- 
vailing, and  this  favoured  coimtry  will  be  ruined,  if  a  doctrine 
like  this  be  tolerated. 

But  we  are  exultingly  asked,  ^^  Is  an  accessory  to  escape  alto- 
gether?" I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  is  to  become  of  him, 
whether  he  may  not  be  indictable  as  an  accessory  in  due  time; 
or  whether  it  be  a  ^^casus  omissusJ^  But  I  contend  that  the  act  of 
an  accessory  is  not  treason.  Whether  the  law  punish  it  or  not, 
is  immaterial;  it  is  not  treason.  The  constitution  itself  appears 
to  me  to  contain  plain  and  explicit  language,  to  mark  out  the 
lines  within  which  the  legislature  may  shape  its  deliberations, 
and  to  have  fixed  the  limits,  beyond  which  the  legislature  must 
not  go.  This  constitution  is  not  subject  to  variation:  not  a  tittle 
can  be  added  to  it:  it  prescribes  the  definition  of  treason:  the 
law  of  congress  only  adds  particulars;  but  no  law  of  congress 
can  change  the  definition  of  treason.  The  people,  in  establish- 
ing this  palladium  of  their  liberties,  would  not  confide  this 
power  to  their  legislative  agents.  I  dread  every  attempt  to  in- 
novate on  this  subject.  Guard  therefore  this  constitution  from 
violation.  There  are,  it  is  true,  opinions  of  some  judges,  that 
in  treason  all  are  to  be  considered  as  principals.  What  are  we 
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to  say  to.  these  doctrines  found  in  the  books?  Are  we  to  receive 
them  without  examination  or  reserve?  Are  we  to  consider 
thfcm,  however  unjust  or  inconvenient,  as  ingrafted  into  our 
constitution?  Are  we  to  bow  down  to  th'em,  as  to  the  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  compounded  bf  lieterogeneous  materials? 
Shall  we  bend  the  knee  or  \ft  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace?  As  to 
authority,  examine  from  book  to  book  down  to  judge  Tucker, 
and  it  will  be  found  however  generally  the  doctrine  maybe 
laid  down,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  the  interpretation  for 
which  gentlemen  contend.  Did  not  the  learned  Hale  take 
up  the  doctrine  and  except  to  its  general  import?  He  was 
known  to  understand  it  well,  and  he  has  distinguished  be- 
tween accessorial  and  other  treasons  and  explained  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  distinction  in  prosecutions;  that  the 
principal  must  be  proceeded  against  before  the  accessorial 
treason.  Does  he  not  say,  that  those  who  commit  the  very  fact 
of  treason  must  be  tried  before  the  principals  in  the  second 
degree?  Though,  as  far  as  the  equality  of  punishment  is  con- 
cerned, ail  are  principals  in  treason,  yet  the  trial  of  the  prin- 
cipal traitor  should  precede  that  of  the  accessorial  agent,  or  if 
tried  together,  the  guilt  of  the  principaLmust  be  proved  to  the 
jury  before  they  inquire  into  that  of  the  accessory. 

Lrord  Coke,  a  lawyer  without  precedent  and  an  attorney  ge- 
neral without  a  heart  or  feeling,  lays  down  the  doctrine  gene- 
rally. But  Foster  explains  it  fully  and  refers  to  Hale.  The 
term  treason,  as  well  as  the  term  felony,  is  a  term  well  known 
at  the  common  law.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  word 
felony  is  spoken  of  in  a  statute,  it  is  intended  to  have  the  full 
definition  of  felony  at  the  common  law;  but  it  is  very  different 
when  a  statute  uses  a^hrase  not  known  to  the  common  law  at 
all.  The  term,  when  used  in  such  cases,  is  adopted  pro  hac  vice 
only,  and  not  extended  by  relation  further.  Perhaps  the  same 
may  be  said  of  treason.  But  you  cannot  adopt  treason.  The 
constitution  has  adopted  and  defined  treason  and  says  wherein 
only  it  shall  consist  and  has  restrained  the  legislature  from 
furdier  defining  or  extending  it.  But  if  you  insist  that  the  con- 
stitution intended  to  adopt  treason,  with  all  its  incidents  and 
circumstances  at  the  common  law,  I  ask  you  what  is  treason 
at  the  common  law?  It  is  an  invasion  of  the  regal  prerogative. 
Would  the  objections  to  the  constitution  have  ever  been  over- 
Gome,  if  it  had  been  supposed  to  adopt  this  dangerous  common 
law  definition  of  treason?  It  was  intended  in  the  constitution 
According  to  its  true  modem  smd  rational  meaning.  The  word 
anhf  refers  to  the  person  levying^  the  war,  as  well  as  to  the 
zvar  itself  and  is  completely  exclusive  of  ail  other  than  per- 
sonal actors  in  treason.  Leave  it  wholly  if  you  please,  as  it 
stands  in  the  constitution  or,  i(  you  extend  it,  let  it  onlv  be 
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it  is  in  England  ilself<»  improved  and  deprived  of  its  pristine 
rigour.  Why  is  it  in  England  that  in  treason  all  are  considered 
as  principals?   Propter  odium  delictu    ":  The  same  acts  that 
make  a  man  accessor}'  in  felony  make  him  a  principal  in  high 
treason,    upon   account   of  %he    heinousness    of  the   crime.^ 
4th  Tuckers  Blackstone^  35,  36.  The  judges  found  out  this  to 
be  the  meaning  and  made  it  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  di- 
rectly. Can  this  court  indulge  their  antipathy,  when  the  consti- 
tution says  that  treason  shall  consist  in  lev)^ng  war  only? 
Can  you  indulge  this  antipathy  of  the  judges,  in  order  to  bring 
the  accessory  into  the  predicament  of  a  principal?  I  must  in- 
trcat  you  to  mix  a  little  justice  and  humanity  into  the  national 
policy,before  this  antipathy  be  sanctioned.  The  true  reason,  why 
the  idea  ever  crept  in,  was,  because  the  principal  source  of  the 
care  of  the  judges  was  to  g^ard  the  life  of  the  king.  To  this  they 
yielded  with  idolatry;  levying  war  was  generally  treated  as  an 
overt  act,  and  thus  both,  that  is  levying  war  and  compassing 
the  king's  death  were  coupled  together.  Old  precedents  are 
not  so  numerous  as  could  be  wished,  because  counsel  make 
it  shorter  work,  by  turning  levying  war  into  compassing'*    I 
believe  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  if  not  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand,  rose  from  compassing 
the  king's  death.    It  is  from  that  source,  sir,  that  all  the  mis- 
chief has  sprung;  and  from  this  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
treason  was  extended.    But  how  does  this  doctrine  stand  with 
the  benignant  principle  of  law,  that  all  penal  laws  ought  to  be 
construed  strictly?    Does  not  this  suggest  the  propriety  of 
questioning  the  rule,  that  all  are  principals,  as  applied  to  the 
United    States?    Is  inference  only  to  change  the  nature  of 
crimes?  But  are  accessories  to  be  unpunished  ?  Here  we  recur 
to  national  policy.  If  I  were  to  say  **  J/e«,"  if  there  be  no  law, 
it  would  be  correct  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  though  not  to  the 
popular  ear. 

It  could  only  be  deemed  a  casus  omissus^  the  nature  of  which 
is  well  known,  and  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  legislature.  It  ap- 
pertains not  to  you*to  rectify  it.  If  courts  were  to  undertake  to 
supply  omissions  by  the  legislature,  it  would  justify  the  appre- 
hensions andjealousies.fonnerly  entertained  against  the  judges. 
I  remember  that  while  this  part(the  judiciary)  was  under  debate, 
some  conversation  passed  respecting  the  propriety  of  restrict- 
ing the  powers  of  th^  judges;  and  it  was  remarked  by  some, 
that  they  would,  if  unrestrained,  indulge  themselves  in  making 
inferences,  supplying  omissions  and  assuming  authority  not 
properly  belonging  to  them;  that  they  might  control  the  legis- 
lature, become  tjvrannical  and  even  become  more  than  ephori. 

Mr.  Wickham  has  anticipated  me  in  siotne  important  re- 
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narks,  which  I  intended  to  make  with  respect  to  accessories* 
Congress^  in  the  law  which  they  passed  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,  have  spoken  of  ac- 
cessories in  some  clauses  and  omitted. them  in  others,  and  in 
the  11th  and  16th. sections  of  that  act  have  pointed  out  infe- 
rior modes  of  punishment.  These  and  other  clauses  of  that 
law  shew,  that  the  legislature  thought,  that  there  were  no  ac- 
cessories in  treason,  punishable  as  such  by  the  constitution. 
Who  knows  what  were  the  precise  sentiments  which  prevailed^ 
when  this  subject  was  under  discussion?  It  should  be  construed 
by  the  words^  and  the  words  only,  of  the  constitution.  If  you 
adhere  to,^nd  preserve  inviolate  this  constitution,  you  give 
security  to  yourselves  and  peace  and  safety  to  the  nation. 
Having  closed  this  point,  I  come  now  to  the  third  question.  In 
whatever  manner  an  accessory  is  to  be  treated,  though  even  as 
a  principal,  yet  the  mode  in  which  he  becomes  so  must  be 
specified  in  the  indictment.  It  is  iK>t  enough  to  say  that  he  is 
a  principal;  it.  must  tell  us  how  he  has  become  so.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  an  inference  of  law,  that  he  is  a  principal  (for 
of  what  use  would  such  a  notice  be?)  but  it  must  tell  us  the 
facts,  with  which  we  are  charged,  that  we  may  have  it  in  our 
power  to  understand  clearly  the  specification  of  the  overt  acts 
and  to  defend  ourselves  against  them.  In  the  first  place,  we 
do  not  wish  to  know,  what  the  conception  of  the  law  is  on  the. 
part  of  the  prosecution,  but  what  the  facts  are.  Of  what  use 
would  the  provision  concerning  the  overt  act  be,  unless  the  law 
were  to  be  complied  with,  by  specifying  the  same  in  the  in- 
dictment? Could  it  otherwise  operate  us  a  notice?  You  sap 
the  foundation  of  justice  when  you  say  that  all  are  to  be  consi-  ^ 
ilered  principals  in  treason  and  yet  fail  to  explain,  in  the  in- 
dictment, the  manner  in  which  it  is  intended  to  prove  tliey 
became  so.  Suppose  in  this  case  or  any  othqr,  a  person  were 
to  be  generally  charged  with  three  separate  acts,  which  were 
in  truth  done  by  others,  at  different  times  and  places:  which  is 
he  to  infer  from  the  indictment?  He  would  be  a  traitor  with 
respect  to  each  separate  act.  The  indictment,  instead  of  dis- 
trngulshiag  to  whom  he  was  accessory  or  whom  he  aided  or 
at>etted,  charges  him  generally  with  the  guilt  of  treason.  ^Vill 
the  assignment  of  the  place  enable  him  to  infer  which  of  the 
diree  acts  of  treason  is  cor.«cmplated  ?  Is  it  the  first  act  of 
treason  charged,  that  he  must  defend  himself  against?  or  is  it 
the  second  or  the  third?  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  foresee. 
This  indictment  will  answer  for  all;  the  prosecutor  has  nothing 
to  say,  but  that  the  accused  arrayed  a  military  force  on  Blan- 
nerfaassett's  island,  and  the  accused  is  to  shape  his  defence  to 
what  does  not  appear.  The  laws  of  his  country  have  only  called 
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on  him  to  defend  himself,  hut  have  not  apprised  him  against 
7vhat.    He  must  sit  down  and  conjecture  which  the  charge  is.^ 
Where  is  he  to  obtain  information?  Is  he  to  write  to  the  presi- 
dent or  to  the  federal  judge  or  to  the  public  prosecutor?  He  is 
to  come  to  this  place,  many  hundred  miles  under  a  guard. 
And  when  he  comes,  he  is  told,  that  he  is  considered  ^  different 
man;  that  he  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  others;  that  if 
the  indictment  be  good  in  form  against  him,  stating  him  to  be 
present  and  acting  in  person,  though  absent  in  fact,  no  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  in^is  favour  on  his  trial;  that  thev  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  he  was  not  then  (when  the  overt  acts  were 
committed)  in  that  country,  where   the    scene  o^  action  is 
charged;  but  that  this  is  immaterial,  he  must  submit  to  a  trial 
in  this  form^hdwever  much  it  may  surprise  and  oppress  him. 
This  form  of  trial  is  not  only  unjust  in  itself,  as  it  operates  as 
a  surprise,  but  is  contrary  to  all  precedents,  which  uniformly 
state   the   manner  of  advising  and  ceuntenancing  and  other 
conduct  which  make  a  man  an  accessory  and  punishable  as  a 
principal  in  treason.  It  has  never  been  attempted  in  this  coun-    ' 
try  or  even  in  England,  to  prosecute  in  this  manner.    In'  first 
State  Trials^  page  130,  wlien^  in  the  year  1586,  John  Ballard 
and  others  were  indicted  for  conspiring  and  advising  to  kill 
the  queen,  invade  the  realm  and  deliver  from  her  confine- 
ment Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the  manner  of  advising  and  aid- 
ing, in  order  to  effect  those  'purposes,  was  specially  and  most 
minutely  set  forth  in  the  indictment. 

Idem^  page  163.  In  the  year  1589,  in  the  prosecution 
against  Howard  earl  of  Arundel,  for  high  treason,  the  mode 
of  advising  and  countenancing  is  also  fully  specified. ' 

Idem^  page  187,  on  the  trial  of  sir  John  Perrot,  for  high 
treason,  in  compassing  the  death  of  the  queen  and  conspiring 
to  assist  the  Spaniards  when  they  should  invade  the  kingdom, 
&c.  the  manner  of  counselling,  &c.  to  effect*these  treasons,  is 
particularly  detailed  in  the  indictment.  It  is  so  also  in  all  the 
other  State  Trials,  and  is  confirmed  by  Foster  and  by  1  Hale^ 
page  238.  I  have  not  gone  beyond  the  State  Trials,  but  I  have 
undertaiken  to  say,  by  taking  cases  occasionally  and  from  dif- 
ferent books,  that  in  all  of  them,  where  the  treasoa  is  of  an 
accessorial  nature,  the  manner  of  committing  the  accessorial 
acts  is  specified. 

This  is  the  short  question,  whether  the  law  then  and  there  • 
is  t6  be  more  mild  than  the  law  here  and  now?  whether  the 
law  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  more  lenient  in  those  days  of  bi- 
gotry and  barbarism,  than  in  these  enlightened  days,  honour- 
ably distinguished  for  improvements  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  for  predilection  for  the  principles  of  justice,  morality 
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and  philosophy.  We  have  all  the  analogies  of  the  books  on 
our  aide  of  the  cause.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  petit 
treason.  When  a  man  is  murdered  by  his  wife  or  servant  and 
by  another  person,  }'OU  will  find  that  the  form  of  the  indict- 
ment begins  with  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  and-  ends 
with  the  principal  in  the  second  degree;  and  that  it  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  begins  in  the  first  instance  with  charging  the  principal 
in  the  second  degree.  It  is  also  the  same  in  murder.  Suppose 
two  persons  charged  with  murder:  one .  made  the  assault 
or  gave  die  blow  and  is  called  the  principal  in  the  first  degree; 
and  the  other  was  present  aiding  and  abetting^  and  is  called 
principal  in  the  second  degree.  How  is  the  indictment  drawn  f 
It  charges  that  such  a  peraon  did  make  the  assault  or  did  give 
the  mortal  wound,  and  that  the  person  whtf  is  principal  in  the 
second  degree  was  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  &c. 

I  shall  not  say,  when  I  refer  to  Foster,  page  355,  356,  that  I 
am  quoting  a  case,  which  is  applicable  to  this  case  in  all  its 
circumstances,  but  I  shall  derive  from  thence,  what  will  esta- 
blish my  principle. 

^^  Cases  without  number  may  be  cited  to  shew  in  general, 
how  extremely  tender  the  judges  have  been  in  the  construction 
of  statutes  which  take  away  clergy,  sometimes  to  a  degree  of 
scrupulosity,  excusable  only  in  favour  of  life."  With  regard 
to  the  aUoivance  or  non^eUhwance  of  clergy,  they  have  carefully 
distinguished  between  the  cases  of  principals  in  the  first  and 
second  degree,  the  actual  perpetrators  and  mere  aiders  and 
abettors. 

^  In, the  case  of  the  king  againt  Page  and  Harwood,  upon 
the  statute  of  stabbing,  which  enacteth,  that  if  any  person  shall 
stab  or  thrust,  &c.  These  defendants  were  fpresent,  aiding 
and  abetting  a  third  person,  not  named  by  the  reporters,  who 
in  fact  did  make  the  thrust  and  was  denied  his  clergy.  But 
the  defendants,  though  agreed  to  have  been  principals  in  man- 
slaughter at  common  law,  were  admitted  to  their  clergy.  For, 
saith  the  report,  though  in  judgment  of  law,  every  one  present 
and  aiding  is  a  principal,  yet  in  the  construction  of  this  statute, 
which  is  so  penal,  it  shall  be  extended  only  to  such  as  really 
and  actually  made  the  thrust;  not  to  those,  who  ithconstructioti 
of  law  onhfj  may  be  said  to  make  it*^  The  reason  given  for  this 
exemption  of  the  persons  aiding  and  abetting  is  because  it  is 
a  severe  law  and  its  punishment  ought  not  to  be  extended  by 
ccmstruction.  It  applies  to  all  laws  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment. They  may  allege  a  distinction  between  the  prime 
mover  and  his  inferiors.  How  can  the  prime  mover  better  in- 
form himself,  amid  acts  imputed  of  various  persons,  than  the 
subordinate  agents?  Reasotfis  stronger  that  he  shojdd  be  spe* 
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cially  informed  of  siich  acts  of  theirs,  as  he  is  to  be  charged 
with.  Mr.  Wickham  has  commented  very  afptly  on  the  words 
of  this  iDdictment.  It  leads  us  astray;  it  excludes  all  subordi- 
nate  agents  and  deceives  us  into  a  belief,  that  colonel  Burr  is 
charged  as  a  principal,  actually  present  at  the  scene  of  action. 
It  does  more.  In  the  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn,  it  deprives 
us  of  the  blessing  intended  us  by  the  constitution,  a  jury  of  the 
vicinage,  because  it  is  not  known  where  it  is  to  be  located  till 
the  trial;  and  then,  though  discovered  not  to  be  from  the  place 
where  the  procurement  originated,  as  the  act  of  congress  re- 
quires, it  is  too  late.  The  accused,  for  instance,  is  to  be  tried 
at  Kichpiond,  for  a  fact  perpetrated  in  Wood  county,  by  ano- 
ther, but  said  to  be  procured  by  him  in  Kentucky.  From 
whence  shall  he  h%ve  his  jury?  From  Wood  county?  They 
answer,  that  the  accessorial  fact  is  to  be  tried  where  the  real 
&ct  was  committed.  But  is  not  this  an  evasion  of  the  consti- 
tution,  which  provides  that  a  man  shall  be  tried  speedily  by  au 
impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  where  the  offence  or 
crime  shall  have  been  comniitted  ?  The  fact  with  which  he  is 
chargeable  was  done  ia  Kentucky,  where  the  constitution  pre* 
sumes  his  character  and  the  characters  of  the  witnesses  are 
better  known  and  where  the  alleged  facts  will  be  more  im- 
partially examined.  We  speak,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  on 
general  abstract  principles.  You  deprive  him  of  all  the  consti- 
tutional benefits  of  locality  as  to  his  trial*  You  try  him  where 
his  good  character  among  his  neighbours  will  not  avail  him, 
and  where  the  jury's  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  will  be  equally 
unavailing.  I  know  not  what  dicta  may  be  somewhere,  found 
upon  this  subject,  but  I  am  confident  that  no  adjudged  case 
can  be  found  to  justify  this  prosecution.  If  any  dicta  could  be 
produced,  we  would  oppose  to  them,  reason,  justice,  prece- 
dent and  analogy. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  point,  that  the  principal  must  first 
be  convicted.  Mr.  Wickham  read  yesterday  a  case  from 
Foster,  to  shew  that  the  principal  must  be  tried  before  the 
accessory  can  be  put  upon  his  trial,  unless  he  waive  it.  An 
objection,  which  is  sometimes  made  to  this  doctrine  of  pre- 
vious conviction,  aids  this  idea;  for  how  can  the  accused  eko 
determine  whether  to  waive  and  go  to  trial?  What  will  be  the 
consequences  if  this  doctrine  be  sustained?  By  laying  the  of- 
fence in  Wood  county,  you  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  bo 
tried,  till  the  principal  shj|ll  be  tried  and  convicted  of  having 
committed  the  act,  where  laid.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  thi^ 
indictment  is  radically  wrong  as  applied  to  tlus  case. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat,  what  Mr.  Wickham  has  already 
commented  oo,  mi  ib^t  satisfy  mjvelf  with  his  remarks;  but  I 
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Will  obselrve  that  if  the  previous  conviction  of  the  principal^ 
offender  be  not  liecesdary,  then  the  government  may  wait  till 
the  death  of  the  principaJ,  when  the  accessory  may  thus  be  de-> 
prived  of  the  main  chance  of  his  defence  and  unjustly  op-- 
pressed.  No  man  will  believe  that  our  government  is  capable 
of  any  thing  of  the  sort,  but  there  may  be  a  time  hereafter, 
when  these  oppressions  may  be  practised;  they  should  there* 
fore  never  be  tolerated,  but  prevented  from  the  first  from  be- 
ing attempted.  If  the  accessory  may  be  convicted  without  the 
principal,  then  the  accessory  may  be  brought  to  trial  after  the 
death  of  the  principal  and  convicted  on  evidence,  which  if 
used  in  the  life  of  the  principal  could  easily  have  been  dis- 
proved or  repelled.  Will  you  put  it  in  the  power  of  your  go- 
vernment thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  your  fellow  citizens? 
The  chief  of  the  government  may  persecute  the  man  who  Is 
the  principal  object  of  his. hatred.  If  he  cat)  avail  himself  of  a 
difference  of  principle  and  render  him  suspected  and  hated,  he    .  ^ 

may  destroy  him.  These  observations  may  not  apply  to  the 
present  tiroes,  but  what  you  may  now  do  may  be  drawn  into 
precedent. 

In  England,  if  the  principal  stand  mute,  the  accessory  can* 
not  be  convicted,  because  one  chance  in  favour  of  his*  inno-* 
cence  and  acquittal  is  thereby  taken  away.  Would  you  wish^to 
have  our  privileges  less  secure  or  our  liberties  more  liable  to 
invasion  here  than  in  England?  Would  you  suffer  the  acces- 
soryto  be  tried,  without  a  previous  trial  of  the  principal,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  acts  of  the  legislature  had  provided 
otherwise?  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  lord  Coke  before. 
What  would  not  he  have  done,  if  such  a  doctrine  had  prevailed 
in  his  time?  What  might  not  Bacon  have  done?  Bacon,  a  man 
of  still  higher  renown,  whose  name  might  have  been  immortal, 
had  he  not  degraded  himself  by  becoming  the  instrument  of 
his  master's  tyranny  and  descended  to  other  improper  con- 
duct. Bacon  was  once  attorney  general  and  submitted  while  he  .^ 
was  to  the  mean  and  debasing  drudgery  of  sounding  and  cor- 
rupting the  judges,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  in  order  to  insure 
the  success  of  a  prosecution  for  treason  against  Peacham.  In 
his  letter  to  the  king,  he  said,  that  ^^  as  to  three  of  the  judges  he 
had  small  doubt  of  their  conciurence;  neither,  saith  he,  am  I 
-wholly  out  of  hope^  that  my  lord  Coke  himself ^  when  I  have  in 
some  dark  manner  put  htm  in  doubt  that  he  shall  be  left  ahne^ 
tvill  not  continue  singular*'^  When  such  a  man  as  Bacon,  who 
might  have  been  an  ornament  to  his  species,  prostituted  his 
character  and  talents  to  so  vile  a  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  say  • 
of  what  human  nature  is  capable.  We  cannot  guard  too  mudi 
against  the  oppressive  abuses  that  may  result  from  constructive 
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treason,  or  against  the  introduction  of  precedent,  susceptible  of 
such  pernicious  limitation.    If  the  accessory  could  be  prose- 
cuted, without  the  previous  conviction  of  the  principal,  what 
oppressions  may  not  be  practised?  I  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  is  the  smallest  danger,  here  in  America,  that  such 
oppression  will  ever  be  attempted;  but  we  should  vigilantly 
guard  against  and  oppose  the  first  step  leading  to  such  doc- 
trines* It  is  admitted  that  the  precedents,  charging  accessories  ^ 
after  the  fact,  are  special  and  set  forth  the  manner  of  becom* 
ing  such.  But  they  are  principals  as  well  as  accessories  before 
the  fact;  the  reason  which  requires  a  specification  in  the  one 
case,  equally  demands  it  in  the  other.  The  preexistence  of 
fact  is  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  what  pro- 
duces any  difference  of  rule  between  themf  What  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  law  in  requiring  a  specification  of  charge  against 
the  accessory  after  the  fact?   Is  it  because  he  is  a  principal  or 
because  a  party  accused  should  be  apprised  of  the  nature  of 
the  accusation,  that  there  should  be  a  conformity  between  the 
charge  and  proof?   They  admit  that  in  case  of  the  accessory 
after,  the  facts  which  render  him  so  must  be  plainly  stated  in 
the  indictment,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  charge  with 
his  dirfence,  and  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  is,  that  they 
are  nx)t  obliged  to  do  so  with  respect  to  the  accessory  before 
the  fact!   The  reason  is  the  same  in  both;  there  is  ao  distin- 
guishing between  them;  but  if  there  were  any  distinction,  it 
must  be,  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  specify  the  charge,  in  case 
of  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  where  the  consequences  are 
ustfally  so  much  more  penal,  than  in  that  of  an  accessory  cifier 
the  fact,  where  they  are  less.    With  respect  to  our  having 
come  to  trial  without  stating  the  objection,    we    could  not 
avoid  it.    The  charge  against  us  was  so  general  in  the  indict- 
ment, that  we  were  driven  to  this  mode  of  defence;  for  how  can 
it  be  said,  that  we  have  waived  any  legal  objection  relative  to 
what  is  hot  charged,  and  of  which  we  have  the  first  notice  from 
the  arguments  of  gentlemen?  Had  they  stated  specially,  that 
they  intended  to  affect  colonel  Burr,  by  the  acts  of  others,  com- 
mitted in  his  absence,  and  without  their  previous  conviction, 
we  should  then  have  been  distinctly  apprised  of  what  they 
would  attempt  to  fix  upon  us  and  of  the  extent  of  our  right  to 
oppose  them,  and  we  might  or  might  not,  as  we  thought  proper, 
have  waived  our  objection;  but  as  we  have  not  been  thus  duly 
notified,  we  are  driven  to  this  scheme  of  defence,  unintention- 
ally. All  the  difficulty  in  die  case  is  j>roduced  by  the  imperfact 
manner  in  which  the  indictment  is  drawn,  and  still  more  by 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  prosecution  is  conducted. 
By  these  means,  the  accused  may  generally  be  misled  to  part 
from  the  essence  of  his  defence. 
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How  is  Burr  to  defend,  as  to  Blannerhassett?  All  commu- 
Bications  between  them  were  prevented^  and  consequendy  the 
opportunity  of  acting.    Shall  fiction,  converting  the  accessory 
into  a  principal^  rob  him  of  the  means  of  just  defence  ?    The 
maxim  is  against  fiction  in  criminal  cases,  as  has  been  already 
sufficiently  explained.    Consider  the  inconveniences  and  op- 
pression of  such  a  mode  of  prosecution*  A  trial  comes  on 
against  a  person  charged  generally  as  present  and  acting  a 
trsdtorous  part  at  the  scene  of  action  described  in  the  indict- 
meat.  The  trial  is  commenced:  it  is  then  discovered  that  the 
accused  had  only  performed  accessorial  acts  and  in  a  different 
district  from  that  charged.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Can  they  stop? 
Can  they  adjourn  for  months  and  coop  the  jury  in  the  interim? 
All  these  inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by  prosecuting  in  the 
correct  and  usual  way;  specifying  in  the  indictment,  in  explicit 
terms,  the  specific  offence  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  on 
die  triaL    Tell  us  how  we  are  to  be  prosecuted;  under  what 
law.  Whether  we  must  come  to  defend  ourselves  as  principals 
or  accessories. '  Whether  we  are  to  be  tried  according  to  the 
supposed  maxims  of  common  sense  or  the  principles  of  na* 
tional  policy,  deemed  orthodox  in  political  circles  or  on  the 
tbeatre  of  legislation.  Let  us  know  the  ground  on  which  we  are 
to  stand,  whether  force  must  be  used;  or  whether  the  most 
peaceable  demeanor  cannot  secure  from  the  effect  of  guilt.  The 
consequettces  of  the  doctrine  of  gentlemen^  if  adopted,  must 
be  uncertainty  on  all  these  points  and  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing an  effectual  defence,  against  an  accusation  which  may  be 
brought^  against  any  man  by  surprise^    I  trust,  therefore,  that 
our  motion  will  prevail. 

Mr*  Hay  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  discussion  of  the  ques* 
tions  submitted  to  the  court  would  be  postponed  till  next 
Monday,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu* 
tion,  to  reflect  on  the  subject  and  enable  thextt  to  answer  the 
elaborate  argument^  of  the  coi^isel  for  the  accused ;  which  hav- 
ing occupied  two  whole  days  in  the  delivery  must  have  been  pre- 
pared with  infinite  labour  and  industry.  He  said  however  limited 
his  experience  in  criminal  prosecutions,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
ke  would  satisfy  the  court  that  the  motion  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, if  he  had  but  time  to  refer  to  authority  and  consider  the 
sid>ject;  that  on  so  important  a  question,  sufficient  time  ought 
to  be  granted ;  that  it  W9ui  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  question  from  , 
the  jury,  the  proper  tribunal,  and  to  divide  them  from  the  court. 

Mr.  WicKHAM,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Botts  objected  to 
so  long  a  postponement  and  said  that  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  ^pme  prepared  to  prosecute  and  to  under- 
Voi.IL  D 
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sitand  and  repel  every  argument  and  every  defence  of  which  die 
cause  was  susceptible;  that  the  season  was  sickly,  accidents 
might  happen  and  it  was  cruel  to  confine  the  jury  longer  thaa 
was  absolutely  necessary;  that  they  could  not  understand  how  to 
i^econcile  the  gentleman's  declarations,  that  the  cause  was  clear 
for  the  United  States  and  that  the  motion  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, with  his  request  of  a  postponement  till  Monday  to  re- 
flect on  arguments,  which  he  seemed  to  be  confident  were 
susceptible  of  such  easy  refutation;  that  it  could  not  be  justly 
called  an  attempt  to  divide  the  jury  from  the  court;  that  it 
might  be  said  more  correctly,  that  by  the  prejudices  which  had 
been  so  industriously  excited  against  the  accused  and  even  the 
court,  it  was  attempted  to  divide  the  people  from  the  court; 
that  it  was  exceedingly  improper  to  utter  any  sentiment  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  resentments  of  the  jury.  Mr.  Botts  referred 
to  the  time  occupied  in  the  trial  of  Hardy,  &c.  the  long,  ela- 
borate and  able  defence  made  by  Mr.  Erskine  and  the  promp- 
titude with  which  the  counsel  on  one  side  answered  the  argu- 
ments of  those  on  the  other  side  of  that  prosecution.  He  sdso 
referred  to  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  the  counsel 
for  the  United  States  had,  in  a  preceding  stage  of  this  very 
prosecution,  urged  the  necessity  of  the  court  giving  an  imme- 
diate opinion,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Virginia ;  that 
he  was  silent  himself  at  the  time,  but  as  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  in  a  styie  of  threat  to  the  court,  it  made  a  lastmg  impression 
on  his  mind. 

Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  replied  and  enforced  the  same  ar- 
guments which  Mr.  Hay  had  before  used.    They  parfeicularly 
observed,  that  it  was  presumable,  that  an  argument  which  oc- 
cupied two  whole  days  in  delivery  to  the  court  must  have 
required  considerable  labour  and   reflection   to  arrange  and 
digest  it,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  an 
argument  could  be  fully  comprehended  by  a  preparation  of 
one  day;  that  five  or  six  gentlemen  of  great  professional  expe- 
rience were  united  in  the  defence;  that  this  motion  might  be 
considered  a  mere  "  ruse  de  guerre;^'^  that  they  sprang  on  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  as  from  an  ambuscade;  that  the 
mere  consultation  of  the  authorities  relied  on  by  their  oppo- 
nents, without  further  reflection^  would  require  more  time  than 
those  gentlemen  were  willing  to  allow  them ;  that  as  it  was  so 
very  important  a  question,  as  gentlemen  themselves  could  not 
but  admit,  that  if  the  motion  succeeded  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  cause,  the  court  must  feel  every  disposition  to  grant  the 
necessary  time  to  enable  the  counsel  to  do  justice  to  those 
whose  interests  they  had  engaged  to  support;  that  they  could 
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not  we^  conceive  how  gentlemeti  could  reconcile  to  themselves 
to  make  any  opposition  to  such  a  motion. 

The  court  granted  the  motion,  and  the  argument  was  post- 
poned till  Monday  accordingly. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Saturday,  August  22d,  180/. 
The  court  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

■ 

The  indictment  against  Herman  Blannerhassett  was  read. 

Mr.  BoTTs  suggested  that  there  was  a  misnomer  in  it,  and 
as  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  since  discovering  it  of  con- 
sulting the  gentlemen  assocFated  with  him  in  the  defence,  he 
wished  the  arraignment  of  Mr.  Blannerhassett  to  be  post- 
poned, which  was  done. 

Mr.  Martin"  said,  that  he  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
refer  the  gentlemen  to  some  other  authorities  on  the  points 
made  by  the  accused. 

Upon  the  right  and  duty  of  the  court,  to  decide  whether  an 
overt  act  have  been  proved  or  proved  by  two  witnesses,  he  cited 
Cotop.  Rep.  112  to  117 — 12,  60:.  page  5.  4  State  Trials  66U 
Idem  717. 

To  shew  what  authority  an  extrajudicial  opinion  ought  to 
have  with  the  court.   Vaughan  382. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

Monday,  August  24,  1807. 

As  soon  as  the  court  met,. Mr.  Randolph  said  that  he  would 
make  one  observation  which  he  had  omitted,  concerning  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  bearing  on  the  point  under 
consideration,  that  ^^  the  accused  had  thereby  a  rightto  know 
the  nature  and  cause  of  his  accusation;''  that  if  this  constitu- 
tional  provision  were  ever  to  be  enjoyed,  it  ought  to  be  when  an 
indictment  was  exhibited  against  him,  involving  his  reputation 
and  life;  but  this  indictment  gave  him  no  such  information. 
Instead  of  charging  him  with  an  act  of  procurement  as  an  ac- 
cessory, it  misled  him  into  a  belief,  that  he  would  only  be  prose- 
cuted for  his  own  acts. 

Mr.  Mac  Rae  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  following 
effect. 

May  it  please  your  Honours, 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  deliveripg  their  arguments 
at  a  very  great  length,  made,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend 
them,  two  points  in  support  af  their  motion ;  for  though  in 
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fbrm  mor^  poinU  were  detailed,  yet  in  substance  I  understood 
that  they  considered  the  success  of  their  motion,  as  dependent  on 
the  establishment  of  two  points  only.  First,  That  the  accused  not 
having  been  present  at  the  commission  of  the  overt  ^ct,  no  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced  to  prove  his  connexion  with  that  overt  act 
Second,  That  the  overt  act  charged  not  being  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court,  no  evidence  of  any  other  overt  act  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  indictment.  Those  who  are  concerned 
in  this  prosecution  must  feel  a  conviction  that  the' object  of  this 
motion  is  to  exclude  from  the  court  and  jury  all  the  traitorous 
evidence  and  to  prevent  us  from  proving  the  crime  which  is 
charged  against  the  prisoner,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
I  wish,  sincerely  wish,  that  no  motion  had  been  made,  which 
would  impose  on  me,  as  this  does,  the  necessity  of  exposing 
freely  my  opinion  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  my  anxi- 
ous wish  to  have  postponed  all  remarks  of  this  kind,  till  all  the 
evidence  should  have  been  fully  and  completely  laid  before  the 
court  and  jury  and  the  people  of  this  country;  but  since  this 
wish  cannot  be  gratified,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  excused,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  important  question,  whether  the  accused  be 
guilty  or  not,  for  expressing  my  belief,  that  he  has  committed 
the  offence  for  which  he  is  indicted,  and  following  the  course 
which  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  have  prescribed  to  me. 

Before  I  answer  their  arguments,  I  deem  it  proper,  if  the 
court  will  permit  me,  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  strange  man* 
ner  in  which  this  defence  has  been  conducted.  We  blame  not 
the  prisoner  for  exercising  any  of  those  rights,  which  as  a  citi- 
zen he  is  entitled  to,  and  which  it  were  perhaps  a  violation  of 
duty  not  to  exercise;  and  no  man's  talents  are  more  competent 
to  distinguish  and  assert  his  rights,  than  those  of  the  accused. 
We  object  not  to  his  making  any  such  motion  as  rightly  belongs 
to  his  defence.    But  the  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
the  effect  of  the  prosecution  carrying  on  against  him,  has  with 
unexampled  dexterity  contrived  from  the  very  start,  almost 
invariably,  to  quit  his  situation  as  an  accused.  On  every  occa- 
sion, from  the  commencement  to  this  present  moment,  instead 
of  Aaron  Burr  defending  himself,  we  find  lyra  taking  the  hig^ 
ground  of  public  accuser  and  assailing  others.    The  highly  re- 
spectable officer,  who  apprehended  and  conducted  him  to  the 
place,  the  only  place  recognised  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
as  proper  for  his  trial,  has  been  abused  and  calumniated  for 
this  important  service.    A  meritorious  officer  of  the  United 
States,  for  detecting  and  exposing  this  conspiracy  and  for  risk- 
ing his  fortune,  his  life  and  honour  to  save  his  country,  com- 
ing hither  as  a  witness  to  give  testimony  in  favour  of  that 
country,  is  instantly  attacked  by  the  {prisoner.  He  attacks  him 
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for  an  offence  alleged  against  him,  but  not  provedi  not  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  but  for  a  course  of  conduct  which 
need  only  to  be  expressed  to  receive  the  highest  eulogium. 
The  public  functionaries  themselves,  to  whose  vigilance,  wis- 
dom and  patriotisn^,  the  people  of  the  union  are  at  this  moment 
indebted  lor  the  rights  they  enjoy,  for  their  security  against  a 
plot  of  treason,  equally  foul,  cruel  and  formidable,  which  would 
not  have  left  a  trace  of  our  liberties  undestroyed;  these  public 
functionaries  have  been  denounced  by  the  prisoner,  and  he  has 
attempted  to  persuade  the  public  that  they  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  persecutors  and  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country. 

Sir,  it  requires  no  great  strength  of  discernment  to  perceive 
what  was  the  prisoner's  object*  The  development  of  this  trea- 
sonable plot  had  deservedly  excited  the  abhorrence  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  universally  throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  bold 
undertaking,  but  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  daring  and  trea- 
sonable project,  however  his  views  of  ambition  might  have 
been  gratified,  he  would  have  been  ju^dy  execrated  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  freedom  of  his  country.  The  saviour  of  his 
country,  who  has  prevented  the  execution  of  this  detestable 
plot,  in  proportion  as  he  has  deserved  well  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, has  incurred  the  hatred  and  resentment  of  the  prisoner 
and  bis  associates.  The  patriotic  and  meritorious  officer  (like 
those  who  opposed  and  overthrew  Cataline  the  Roman  conspi- 
rator) who  defeated  this  daring  scheme  against  American 
liberty,  will  not  be  forgiven  by  the  conspirators. 

But  I  beg  you  to  observe  a  little  more  of  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct. Before  the  arrival  of  general  Wilkinson,  I  need  not  take 
notice  of  the  repeated  and  strong  insinuations  against  him,  both 
in  and  out  of  court,  that  he  would  never  dare  to  come;  nor 
need  I  mention  the  proceedings  against  him  after  he  had  arrived. 
Before  the  indictment  was  sent  to  the  grand  jury  and  after  it  was 
sent,  but  before  it  was  known  what  would  be  the  result  of 
their  inquiry,  a  proposition  was  professedly  made  to  influence 
tiieir  deliberations,  to  prove  that  the  accused  was  innocent;  we 
were  fairly  challenged  to  come  forward  with  our  indictment, 
and  informed  that  the  prisoner  was  ready  prepared  to  meet  all 
the  evidence  against  him  and  to  prove  his  innocence  to  the 
world.  Finally,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  speaking  in 
very  strong  language  and  appealing  to  his  innocence,  used 
Acse  very  expressions,  that  **  his  honourable  friend  was  as 
ignortmt  and  innocent  of  live  offence  charged  against  him^  as 
the  chiid  unbornp^  and  further  the  last  gentleman  who  went 
before  me  expressed  his  belief,  >  hat  Aaron  Burr  knew  nothing 
•f  die  overt  act  committed  on  Blataerhassett's  island.^  I  heard 
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him  say  so.  I  am  wilKng  to  make  a  reasonable  aUowance  for 
the  impressions  made  on  the  eounsel  by  his  representations* 
If  he  be  innocent  and  pure  as  the  child  unborn,  if  he  know  no- 
thing of  the  transaction,  why  is  it  that  this  motion  is  made  to 
exclude  the  evidence?  Will  the  exclusion  of  this  evidence  seal 
the  lips  of  one  hundred  witnesses  ?  The  principle  of  defence 
now  is  ignorance  and  innocence;  what  has  become  of  all  this 
boldnes3  with  which  we  were  at  first  amused?  Now  when  we 
are  ready  with  our  evidence,  they  come  forward  with  this  mo- 
tion. Win  this  place  the  gendeman  on  the  high  and  honour- 
able ground  on  which  innocence  ought  to  place  himT  Common 
sense  has  been  appealed  to.  I  will  leave  it.  to  common  sense  to 
answer  this  inquiry.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  express  my 
opinion  concerning  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived information  of  further  evidence  ready  to  be  adduced, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  court  and  all  who  hear  me,  that  the  pro- 
bability of  his  guilt  is  not  lessened,  nor  can  this  motion,  how- 
ever decided,  diminish  that  probability. 

I  will  proceed  now,  sir,  as  well  as  I  may  be  able,  to  answer 
some  of  those  arguments  which  were  urged  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution.  I  hope  I  will  not  be  considered  as  wanting 
respect  for  one  of  those  gentlemen  if,  in  the  course  of  my  ob- 
servations, I  should  mention  another  gentleman  more  fre^ 
quently  than  himself.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that,  as  they  gene- 
rally relied  on  the  same  arguments  and  authorities,  to  answer 
one  will  be  to  answer  both. 

I  trust,  that  the  confidence  with  which  the  gentleman,  who 
made  the  motion,  declared  himself  able  to  demonstrate  the 
positions  which  he  laid  down,  will  not  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  his  task  or  induce  a  less  scrupulous  inquiry  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  arguments.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  have  not  devoted 
that  time  and  attention  to  the  consideration  of  those  particular 
questfons  which  he  has  presented  for  the  decision  of  the  court, 
which  I  would  have  wished  and  which  their  importance  re- 
quired. It  is  evident  to  the  court,  froiti  his  volume  of  notes, 
and  may  be  to  all  the  world,  that  he  has  bestowed  much  time 
and  attention  on  the  subject.  I  presume  that  the  confidence, 
with  which  he  declares  himself  convinced,  that  his  motion 
ought  to  prevail,  can  have  no  effect.  I  am  most  perfectly  con- 
vinced, though  he  has  expressed  himself  with  the  most  remark- 
fible  earnestness,  that  he  is  mistaken*  Though  I  might  not  feel 
disposed  to  express  myself  violently  in  opposition  to  what  he 
has  so  seriously  advanced,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to  myself  as  well 
as  to  truth  and  justice,  when  I  entertain  a  different  opinion  in 
this  or  any  other  case,  whether  professionally  or  any  other  way^ 
firmly  to  assert  and  as  ably  as  I  can  to  support  that  opinion* 
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I  trust  it  will  be  seen  by  the  court,  when  it  examines  their 
arg;uments  and  authorities,  that  those  authorities  do  not  contain 
or  warrant  the  doctrines  they  contend  for,  and  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  shew  directly  the  reverse. 

He  has  stated,  that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 

United  States,  the  common  law  of  England  or  the  law  of  the 

United  States,  as  Aaron  Burr  was  absent  at  the  time  when  the 

act  was  done,  he  cannot  be  convicted  on  this  indictment;  and 

that  the  rules  of  construction  which  apply  to  common  statutes 

ought  not  to  be  used  with  reference  to  the  constitution.    I  ap* 

prehend  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  shew,  that  the  language 

cif  the  law  of  Englapd  and  of  our  constitution  is  the  same  on 

this  subject.    Before  I  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the 

third  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  which  Mr. 

Wickham  read,  I  hope,  as  an  appeal  has  been  more  than  once 

made  to  that  devotion  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  of 

the  United  States,  which  every  good  citizen  ought  to  feel,  that 

I  may  be  excused  for  saying,  on  my  own  account,  that  I  feel 

as  much  reverence  and  affection  for  the  constitution,  as  the 

pledge  of  the  happiness  of  my  country,  as  any  man;  and  that  I 

am  as  much  attached  to  the  princ!^  les  of  our  government,  as 

he  or  any.  other  man  can  be;  and  I  trust  I  shall  at  all  times  feel 

it  my  duty  to  maintain  the  constitution  against  all  encroach- 

ments  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment*    I  am  perfecdy 

convinced,  that  the  gendemaii  wishes  to  defend  the  constitution 

and  Iaw;s  of  his  country';  and  that  he  has  those  patriotic  and 

generous  feelings  which  he  has  described  to  the  court.  But  on 

die  present  occasion  he  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  it  is 

mcMre  incumbent  on  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  than  on 

those  of  the  accused,  to  defend  the  peace,  safety,  liberty,  hap- 

{nness,  constitution  and  government  of  this  country;  and,  whbn 

I  recollect  that  the  administration  has  these  for  its  objects,  I 

have  no  doubt,  that  while  it  will  do  justice  to  the  public,  it  will 

also  do  justice  to  the  accused;  and  if  efforts  should  hereafter 

be  made  to  subvert  the  government,  it  will  continue  to  be 

faithful  and  vigilant  in  detecting  and  defeating  them;  and  wilt 

inquire  into  every  case,  according  to  its  real  merits,  so  that  law 

and  justice  may  be  truly  administered. 

Mr.  Wickham  read  the  third  section  of  the  third  article  of 
lint  constitution,  in  order  to  prove,  that  under  the  constitutioi^ 
the  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  offence  of  which  he  is 
indicted:  ^^  treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them,"  &c.  Mr.  Wickham  is  apprehen- 
sive, I  presume,  that  some  inferences  may  be  drawn  unfavour- 
able to  the  prisoner  from  the  interpretation  which  has  been 
ffvea  to  the  statute  25  Edward  IIL  and  might  be  applied  to 
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of  the  statute  are  the  same.    He  stated  that  the  construction  of 
the  constitution  and  of  the  statute  must  be  different.  I  acknow* 
ledge  to  the  courts  that  though  I  listened  to  him,  as  well  with 
respect  as  with  pleasure,  yet  I  could  not  see  any  reason  for  the 
distinction  he  attempted  to  establish;  for  if  the* words  in  both 
he  precisely  the  same  and  the  words  of  the  statute  have  been 
'  (as  is  admitted)  correctly  expounded,  the  interpretatio;n  of  the 
constitution  ought  to  be  in  the  same  way«   Whatever  may  be 
the  correct  construction  of  the  constitution  and  whether  the 
statute  have  been  correctly  construed  or  not,  yet  it  must  be.  ad- 
mitted, that  the  correct  interpretation  of  .the  one  must  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  other.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  how  they 
considerthis subject, whether  underthe  constitution  or  statute  or 
common  law  of  England,  but  the  argument  does  not  apply  to 
this  case.  Absence  from  the  sceneK>f  action  does  not  compre* 
hend  such  a  case  as  is  now  before  the  court.  It  is  possible  for 
a  number  of  men  to  be  concerned  in  levying  war  against  the 
United  States  and  yet  be  absent  from  the  spot,  when  the  overt 
act  laid  in  the  indictment  mav  have  been  committed. 

This  obliges  me  to  speak  to  the  court  of  the  nature  of  our 
evidence,  which  they  wish  to  exclude;  some  of  which  the  court 
has  already  heard.  I  hope  that  the  necessity  imposed  on  me 
to  speak  will  be  regarded  as  my  sufficient  apology,  for  any  re- 
marks I  may  make  explanatory  of,  or  relative  to  that  doctrine. 

Chi^f  Justice.  You  have  a  right  to  suppose  any  act  com- 
patible with  the  absence  of  the  accused. 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Burr 
observed,  that  the  testimony  relative  to  the  acts  on  Blannerhas- 
sett's  island  was  to  be  excluded,  because  it  wa&  irrelevant;  and 
Mr.  Wickham  insisted,  that  if  the  most  positive  evidence  in 
the  world  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  prosecution,,  yet 
as  colonel  Burr  was  not  then  on  the  island,  the  law  was  in  his 
favour;  afid  Mr.  Hay  insisted  that  this  depended  on  the  evi« 
dence  itself,  which  ought  to  be  heard  before  any  correct  opi- 
nion of  its  effect  could  be  formed. 

The  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  as  the  motion  was  pre- 
dicated on  the  ground,  that  the  accused  was  not  actually  present 
«>n  the  island,  and  this  was  not  denied,  no  argument  could  be 
correct,  that  supposed  him  to  be  actually  present. 

.  Mr.  Mac  Rae. — I  suppose  I  may  be  authorized  to  apeak  of 
the  testimony  actually  examined.  The  evidence  is  such,  as  if  it 
were  adduced  before  the  court,  wovild  serve  to  shew  that  the 
first  position  laid  doira  by  the  gentleman  cannot  be  maintained.. 
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Though  the  prisoner  was  not  at  Kannerhassett's  island  when 
the  overt  act  was  committed,  yet  he  is  guilty  of  treason  if  any. 
body  be  guilty.    Is. there  any  human  being,  who  having  heard 
the  evidence  of  general  Eaton  and  Mr.  Henderson,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Messrs.  Morgans  and  the  evidence  of  the  wit-^ 
nesses  who  speak  of  the  overt  act  on  the  island,  especially 
Jacob  AUbright  and  Peter  Taylor,  who  can  doubt  of  his  guilt? 
Is  there  a  human  being  who  can  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  inten- 
tion to  commit  treason?   The  jury  are  legally  authorized  to 
draw  inferences  from  facts  proved  to  them.    This  would  pro- 
duce an  essential  difference  between  their  conclusion  and  what 
the  counsel  for  the  accused  wish  to  consider  as  correct.    All 
the  witnesses  are  credible;  and  Eaton's  evidence  is  to  the 
point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  all,  because  the  court  took 
notes  when  he  was  examined*    General  Eaton  informed  the 
court,  that  Aaron  Burr  described  the  present  administration 
in- terms  far  from  respectful,  as  weak  and  inefficient,  wanting 
both  energy  and  talents,  but  this  he  postponed  for  a  conside- 
rable time.  General  Eaton  had  a  fair  claim  against  the  govern- 
ment and  he  was  dissatisfied. at  its  being  withheld.    This  was 
a  circumstance  known  to  the  prisoner,  whicti  he  was  authorized 
to  believe  rendered  him  not  very  friendly  to  the  administra- 
tion. What  did  he  do?  After  planning  and  plotting  and  satis- 
fying himself  that  such  a  plot  as  this,  conducted  with  a  great 
deal  of  art,  of  secrecy  and  of  management,  mig^t  possibly  suc- 
ceed, he  commenced  his  inquiries  with  this,  gentleman;  and 
took  care  to  remind  him  how  extremely  improperly  the  go- 
vernment had  treated  him.  He  had  the  iirt  of  working  his  re- 
sentment already  inflamed  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  Cautious  in 
every  step  (for  no  man  has  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  bun^an  nature)  he  proceeded  by  degrees,  till  he  thought  it 
would  be  safe  to  mention  his  plans  to  Eaton.    At  firsts  he  said 
act  a  word  of  treason;  his  conversations  related  to  an  expedi- 
tion ag^nst  the  Spanish  territories,  with  sm  intimation  that  it 
waa  probable  we  should  have  a  war  with  Spain;  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  the  chief  commander,  and  that  he  would  give  a  dis- 
cinguisfaed  station  to  general  Eaton,  who  was  disposed  to  serve 
his  country  in  any  enterprise  that,  was  honourable  or  beneficial 
to  her  interests.  He  was  willing  to  take  the  station  pointed  out 
for  him,  believing  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  government,  the 
prisoder  artfully  adapting  and  changing  his  conversations  to 
inculcate  that  belief;  sometimes  speaking  of  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedidoii  and  sometimes  of  the  government.    Feeling  general 
Eaton's  pulse  and  offering  him  prospects  of  wealth  and  emo- 
loineat,  he  advanced  step  by  step,  tiH  at  length,  fancying  that 
£aton  was  disposed  to  join  him  (having  deceived  him  in  that 
Voi^  IL  E 
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respect)  he  came  out  with  strong  denunciations  against  the 
government.  When  you  have  heard  from  a  respectable  wit- 
'  ness,  that  he  proposed  to  him  to  join  him,  but  that  he  rejected 
his  proposals  and  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  expedition; 
that  the  first  bold  and  daring  step  would  be  to  dismember  the 
American  confederacy;  that  New-Orleans  should  be  seized 
and  made  the  seat  of  the  new  government;  and  that  the  Alle- 
gany ^as  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  tl^e  Eastern  and 
Western  governments^  I  say,  when  these  things  have  been 
heard,  is  there  any  man  who  can  doubt  that  the  prisoner  en- 
tertained treasonable  intentions?  When  you  proceed  further 
and  examine  the  evidence  of  the  Morgans,  fully  connected 
with  that  of  Eaton,  is  it  not  obvious  that  this  was  the  object 
which  he  never  ceased  to  cherish?  The.  court  will  recollect  the 
testimony  of  colonel  George  Morgan  and  his  sons:  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  the  number  of  men  which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  subvert  it,  and  the  certainty  that  the  western  country  would 
be  separated  from  the  eastern  in  a  very  short  period ;  his  de- 
signating oh  the  map,  when  conversing  on  this  subject  on 
which  his  mind  never  ceased  to  dwell;  his  anxiety  to  efig^ge 
young  Morgan  to  join  him;  (lis  discouraging  reflection  against 
his  study  of  the  law;  his  coming  down  stairs  at  el<;;ven  o"* clock 
at  nighty  his  beckoning  to  him  to  go  out  with  him ;  his  iikjuiries 
and  conversations  about  military  affairs  and  young  gentlemen; 
his  manifest  chagrin  when  he  found  that  he  could  niake  no  im- 
pressibn  on  the  old  gentleman  and  that  nothing  could  be  got  out 
of  him :  all  these  and  other  circumstances  concur  to  shew  the 
viewsof  the  accused. 

The  evidence  of  commodore  Truxtun  too,  as  it  relates  to  the 
intention,  is  in  my  mind  verj*-  strong.  He  gav'e  an  accoui^t  of 
two  or  three  convcrsationB  with  him:  that  he  wished  to  create 
a  navy  of  which  he  was  to  be  at  the  head;  that  he  wished  him 
to  be  unweddcd  from  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  He  spoke 
of  the  weakness  of  the  government  and  the  expedition  to 
Mexico.  He  said  at  one  time,  that  the  government  nmst  be 
involved  in  a  war  with  Spain,  but  admitted  thftt  the  president 
was  not  privy  to  the  project  in  which  he  was  concerned;  that 
he  wished  to  &te  or  make  him  an  admiral.  Gentlemen  rely  much 
on  the  word  "  see^'^  but  there  can  be  no  sort  of  question  that  to 
^*  rkake*^  him  an  admiral  was  his  meaning.  He  had  told  Kim  be- 
fore to  think  no  more  of  those  men  at  Washington  and  to  be 
uTxwedded  from  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  If  then  he  be- 
came anadmiraj,  he  must  be  of  the  prisoner's  making.  I  hav^ 
thought  proper  thus  briefly  to  mention  the  evidence^  to  shew 
the  intention  of  the  prisoner  at  various  times,  as^  far  back  as 
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thepreceding  winter  or  fall;  and  io  July  following  when  going  to 
the  western  country,  he  passed  by  the  residence  of  this  respect- 
able gentleman  Mr.  Morgan.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
when  they  were  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  there  was  a  little 
more  than  mere  intention.    I  do  not  say  that  the  accused  was 
there  when  the  overt  act  was  committed,  but  he  was  there 
once  or  more  before.  This  is  proved  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the 
witness  who  proves  that  he  entered  into  a  contract  to  supply 
him  with  flour  and  provisions  and  to  build  boats  for  him» 
Blannerhassett  here  appears  deeply  involved  in  the  treasom 
When  Aaron  Burr  went  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  contract 
for  provisions  and  boats  and  Mr:  Woodbridge  began  to  doubt 
the  certainty  of  getting  payment,  he  was  displeased  and  asked 
him  if  he  doubted  colonel  Burr's  honourf  and  he  pledged  him* 
self  to  see  the  provisions  &e.  paid  for.    Why  did  he  .go  to  the 
island?    Why  did  he  make  this  contract  about  the  boats  and 
provisions?    We  do  not  require  the  court  to  decide  on  this 
evidence.  That  belongs  properly  to  the  jury  and  not  to  the 
court.    We  do  not  wish  to  take  from  the  jury  what  properly 
comes  within  their  exclusive  jurisdiction  or  to  wrest  from  the 
court  what  is  its  province  alone  to  decide.    Suppose  we  can 
prove,  that  when  Aaron  Burr  went  some  distance  below  Blan- 
nerhassett's island,  he  had  a  number  of  men  and  a  very  consi- 
derable number  of  arms  in  his  possession.  Suppose  we  can  prove 
that  these  people  were  at  his  instance  brought  together  to  Beaver, 
and  thenat  his  instance  also  went  to  the  island.  Suppose  we  can 
prove  that  he  met  them  by  previous  appointment  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cumberland,  to  take  command  of  then);  that  a  junction 
was  formed  between  the  two  parties  there,  and  that  in  the  mean 
lime  they  were  considered  as  under  his  control  and  subject  to 
his  directions.  Suppose  we  can  prove,  that  the  prisoner  at  length 
understanding  what  was  his  own  dangerous  situation  and  that 
of  the  people  with  him  said  to  them,  ^*'flyfo^'  your  lives  or  the 
PhilUtines  will  be  upon  you^^  and  that  they  did  fly.  Suppose  wo 
can  also  prove,  that  going  farther  down  the  river  towards  the 
seat  of  his  fancied  empire  and  hearing  that  the  militia  of  the 
Mississippi  territory  would  prevent  him  from  succeeding  in 
his  project,  in  this  situation  he  became  inore  afraid,  put  his 
arms  in  boxes  and  sunk  them  in  the  river^  but  artfully  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  in  order  that  those  who 
came  on  board  should  nqt  see  them;  and  suppose  we  can,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this  mass  of  solid  testimony,  prove  that  he  after- 
wards acknowledged  that  his  project  was  defeated  by  general 
Wilkinson.  Ouglit  we  not  to  be  permitted  to  lay  all  this  evi« 
dencc  befoijpe  the  jury  and  endeavour  to  demonstrate  to  xKtm 
that  an  act  of  treason  has  been  committed?    Will  any  gentle 
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man  doubt  that  Aaron  Burr  had  thoughts  of  committing  trea- 
s(Hi?  Some  gendemen  indeed  say,  that  they  doubt  whether  any 
evidence  in  the  world  can  convict  him,  as  he  was  not  on  Blan- 
nerhassett's  island  at  the  time  laid  in  the  indictment*  But  this 
I  will  endeavour  to  shew  is  erroneous. 

I  have  examined  the  authorities  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred,  but  I  do  not  see  that  they  justify  the  inferences  which 
he  has  drawn  from  them  or  countenance  the  doctrine  which  he 
has  laboured  to  establish,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  he  con- 
tends. 

Even  in  England,  a  person  standing  in  the  situation  of  the 
prisoner  would  be  held  and  indicted  as  a  principal  and  not  as 
an  accessory,  as  the  gentleman  supposes.  If  these  things  have 
been  proved  on  the  prisoner,  if  an  overt  act  have  been  commit* 
ted  on  Blannerhassett's  island  and'warhave  been  hereby  levied 
against  the  United  States,  I  should  hold  it  to  be  indisputably 
clear,  that  Aaron  Burr  was  guilty  of  levying  war  against  his 
country.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
there,  if  he  inlisted  the  men  and  sent  them  to  that  place  and 
acted  himself  in  another.  If  both  belong  to  the  same  party,  if  he 
be  leagued  with  them  and  coming  towards  them  to  assume 
the  command,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  all  these  things  are  to 
be  considered  as  so  many  different  acts  of  the  same  treason; 
and  any  one  person,  who  is  guilty  of  any  one  overt  act,  is  guilty 
of  all  the  othersi  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  this 
Court,  that  this  is  the  law  of  England  and  this  country,  not* 
withstanding  the  confidence  with  which  the  gentlemen  on.  the 
other  side  aver  the  contrary. 

Mr*  Wick  ham  said  a  great  deal  to  prove,  that  if  the  prisoner 
were  to  be  considered  as  m  any  degrrea.  guilty,  he  ou^t  to  be 
considered  only  as  an  accessory  and  specially  indicted  as  such; 
and  he  denounced  in  very  strong  and  very  proper  terms  some 
decisions  in  England,  which  I  think  were  indeed  so  horrid  and 
disgraceful,  that  I  cannot  but  express  my  abhorrence  of  them, 
though  the.  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  we  should  rely  on 
them. , 

With  the  leave  of  the  court,  I  will  mention  the  first  case 
which  he  mentioned,  and  which  he  only  read  as  stated  in  a 
note  to  the  4th  vol.  of  Tncker^s  Blacistone.  I  mean  the  case  of 
Throgmorton. 

As  this  case  has  been  referred  to  and  listened  to  by  many 
gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  the  reading  and  comments 
may  have  made  some  unfavourable  impressions  against-  us,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  case  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  two  thipgs:  first,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be* 
tween  the  courts  in  this  country  and  the  commissioners  in  that 
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case  appointed  to  try  Throgmorton.  And  a  reference  to  th^ 
very  situation  of  the  prisoner  himself  and  the  privileges  he 
enjoys  on  his  trial  from  our  constitution  and  laws  forms  a 
striking  and  honourable  contrast  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
before  those  tyrannical  commissioners.  And  secondly,  tp  shew 
that  it  has  nothing  to,  do  with  this  case,  as  they  are  entirely 
dissimilar* 

[Here  Mr.  Mac  Rae  read  nearly  the  entire  report  of  this 
cas(;  but  it  is  omitted  here,  because  the  substance  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  quotation  made  by  Mr.  Wickham  from  Judge 
Tucker's  Blackstone^  which  see  before.] 

Instead  of  being  tried  by  a  regular  constitutional  tribunal, 
dependent  on  its  honourable  character  and  good  behaviour, 
for  its  continuance  in  office,  he  was  tried  by  those  unfeeling 
commissioners,  appointed  by,  and  entirely  dependent  upon, 
the  capricious  will  of  their  despotic  sovereign. 

Another  important  fact,  which  happened  to  that  unhappy 
man  and  which  can  never  happen  in  this  country,  is,  that  he 
was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  testimony  in^  his  favour;  that  a 
witness  whom  he  called  to  testify  in  his  behalf  was  not* per- 
-mitted  by  the  court  to  be  examined,  but  was  ordered  out  of 
court*  That  is  one  of  the  execrable  cases  which  are  relied  on 
for  the.  purpose  of  shewing  that  this  cause  is  not  properly  con-^ 
ducted*  But  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Wickhain  or  any  other 
gentleman  to  see  any  resemblance  between  it  tod  this  case, 
tried  in  this  country,  where  the  excellent  trial  by  jury  exists  in 
its  purity,  before  a  tribunal  selected  .constitutionally  for  its 
wisdom  and  integrity  and  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution 
and  laws  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fellow  citizens* 

That  case  is  very  different  from  the  case  at  bar,  in  other  re* 
specta*  Throgmorton  had  no  counsel  (he  was  obliged  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  a  most  able  defence  he  made,  but  this  did  not 
extenuate  the  injustice  of  his  persecutors).  Law  books  and  even 
an  act  of  parliament  which  went  to  his  complete  exoneration, 
were  withheld  from  him.  The  confessions  of  others  were  read  in 
evidence  against  him,  without  shewing  any  connexion  between 
them,  and  without  producing  them  in  court,  though  they  were 
in  custody  and  could  easily  have  been  brought  forward;  and  a 
man  who  was  under  sentence  of  death  was  admitted  as  a  wit- 
ness against  him*  Do  any  of  these  oppressive  circumstances 
appear  here  ?  Has  that  case  any  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
prisoner?  Instead  of  having  no  counsel,  he  is  defended  by  a 
greater  number  than  any  man  ever  was  defended  by  in  this 
country,  and  by  gentlemen  of  the  most  distinguished  talents* 
Instead  of  having  no  defender,  he  has  six,  and  among  them 
three  attorneys  general*  One  of  them  for  many  years  was  attor- 
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ncy  general  of  the  3tafte  of  Virginia  and  afterwards  of  the  United 
States  [Mr.  Randolph;]  another  was  the  late  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States  [Mr.  JLeej]  another  was  attorney  general 
of  Maryland  for  a  great  many  years  [Mr.  Martin;]  and  the  pri- 
soner himself  was  a  long  time  attorney  general  of  New  York. 
How  exceedingly  unlike  the  case  of  Throgmorton,  who  had  no 
counsel,  and  who,  though  he  defended  himself,  was  not  patiently 
listened  to  by  the  court  nor  allowed  to  defend  himself  as  fully  as 
he  could  have  done.    But  in  defending  himseU'  so  well  bjifore 
the  j»iry  he  defended  the  rights  of  others  still  better.    Throg- 
morton^s  witness  was  driven  oflF*    The  witness  of  the  prisoner  has 
gone  away;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  some  of  the  witriesses 
of  the  United  States  have  gone  off.    I  do  not  charge  the  gentle- 
men or  the  prisoner  with  having  induced  or  Iravmg  had  any 
agency  in  their  departure.  One  of  our  witnesses  had  drunk  freely, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  accident  occasioned  his  going' olF. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  coerce  another  witness  to  remain.  The 
difficulty  in  this  case  has  been  only  experienced  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Stater,.  There  is  no  sort  of  resemblance  between  this 
case  and  that  of  Throgmorton,  as  Mr.  Wickham  seems  to  have 
supposed.  On  what  principle  then  can  a  comparison  be  justified 
between  them?    Mr.  Wiclcham  in    his   argument   referred  to 
cases  of  accessories  before  the  fact;  but  instead  of  shewing  cases 
analogous  to  or  really  resembling  the  situation  of  the  accused,* 
he  adverted  principally  to  cases  of  receivers  of  traitors  or  accesso- 
ries after  the  fact.  Instead  of  attending  to  the  cases  of  those  who 
are  accessories  before  the  fact,  in  endeavouring  to  shew,  as  he 
imagined,  some  analogy  or  resemblance  between  them  and  the 
situation  of  the  accused,  he  has  referred  to  cases  of  receivers  of 
traitors,  and  was  pleased  again  to  suppose  that  we  relied  on  the 
the  decisions  in  the  cases  of  lady  Lisle  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt; 
cases  where  accessories  after  the  fact  were  indicted  before  the 
principals  in  treason.  Whatever  may  be  the  law  of  England  with 
respect  to  accessories  afte^  the  fact,  however  disposed  or  inclined 
we  may  be  to  xe\y  on  British  authorities,  we  intend  to  place  no 
reliance  on  those  cases  nor  indeed  to  admit  their  validity;  we  dis- 
avow them.    Sir,  we  would  not  contend  that  persons  acting  in 
this  character  of  receivers  could  be  indicted  and  punished  as 
principals  in  treason.    Suppose  an  overt  act  were  actually  Com- 
mitted on  Blannerh asset t's  island,  and  that  sotne  persons  con" 
cemed  in  that  treason  effected  their  escape  into  some  other  part 
of  the  United  States  and  were  entertained  with  meat  and  drink, 
by  one  who  had  no  sort  of  agency  in  the  treason  (or  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  it)  it  would  be  an  unfiur  construction  to  contend 
that  such  a  receiver  was  or  could  be  regarded  as  a  principal  in 
treason.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  we  should  not  contend  for  "aiid 
it  was  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Wickham  to  trouble  himself  with  its 
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discussion,  l^ady  Lisle  was  tried*  before  die  cruel  Jeirene3  (as 
he  is  ver)'  properly  called)  for  having  enleitained  John  Hicks, 
(who  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion)  for  a  single 
night.  His  conduct  was  disgraceful  and  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 
He  abused  and  almqst  frightened  out  of  their,  senses  some  of  the 
witnesses.  He  intimidated  the  jury  who  were  disposed  to  acquit 
her,  and  though  he  ought  ta  have  been  of  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner, as  she  had  no  counsel,  he  testified  and  insinuated  against 
her.  In  giring  his  charge  to  the  jury,  he  expatiated  on  the  evi- 
dence against  her,  but  omitted  what  operated  in  her  favour.r 
Though  John  Hicks  had  never  been  tried^  she  was  convicted 
and  executed.  Sir,  we  should  never  have  received  or  urged  this 
atrocious  case  as  an  authority. 

The  prisoner  has  never  been  regarded  as  an  accessory  before 
the  fact.  He  is  the  first  mover  of  the  plot;  he  planned  it,  he  ma- 
turrd  it;  he  contrived  the  doing  of  the  overt  acts  which  others 
have  done.    He  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this  treasonable 
scheme,  the  very  body  and  soul,  the  very  life  of  this  treason.  This 
being  his  situation,  it  would  be  idle  in  the  extreme  in  us,  to  re- 
gard him  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  We  regard  him  not  as 
such,  but  as  principal  and  chief  mover  of  the  whole  plan.    Mr. 
Wickham  resorted  to  the  authority  of  Foster,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  who  may  be  called  accessories  and  who  principals;  and 
that  he  who  is  an  accessory  is  not  indicted  as  a  principal.  He  took 
it  for  granted,  that  we  could  not  shew  that  the  prisoner  acted  in 
any  other  manner  than  as  an  accessory.  In  illustration  of  his  ar- 
gument, he  referred  to  the  form  of  the  indictment,  in  the  6th  page 
of  Foster^  with  the  note  subjoined;  that  it  was  used  against  all 
the  rebels  who  were  tried  in  Surrey,  (except  one' for  special  rea- 
sons). We  do  not  see  what  is  proved  by  this,  nor  for  what  use- 
ful purpose  he  introduced  it.  The  statement  of  any  oneoveit  act 
is  suffident.  A  party  prosecuted  need  not  be  indicted  for  every 
overt  act  of  which  he  may  be  guilty  or  suspected  to  be  guilty. 
Though  not  indicted  for  some  particular  overt  act,  yet  he  may 
be  indicted  for  some  other.  For  instance,  .we  have  supposed  Aaron 
Burr  guilty  of  an  overt  act  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  and  at 
Beaver,  as  well  as  at  Blannerhassett\s  island ;  suppose  we  prove 
an  overt  act  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  will  it  not  suffice?  If  the 
persons  really  guilty  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  be  not  indict- 
ed for  an  overt  act  there,  but  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  it  will  not 
be  material;  it  will  be  sufficient,  I  should  suppose,  to  indict  them 
any  where.    To  indict  them  for  any  one  overt  act  is  amply  suf- 
ficient, as  they  are  but  differeht  parts  of  the.  same  treason.  If  the 
accused  be  indicted  for  one  overt  act  and  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
another  ovcit  act  of  the  same  war,  is  it  not  in  the  eye  of  reason 
and  law  sufficient?  So,  though  the  overt  act  be  charged  at  Blan« 
ncrhassett's  island,  and  though  he  were  not  there,  yet  if  we  pro\4 
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at)  oyert  act  against  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  will 
it  not  be  sufficient?  If  he  be  incircted  for  one  overt  act  of  ten  com- 
mitted  in  Virginia,  it  will  be  sufficient.  Though  he  is  guilty  of  all 
the  ten,  there  is  no  necessity  of  indicting  him  ibr  all. 

Mr.  Wickham  jhen  read  Deacon's  csise,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  thai  the  prisoner  must  be  actually  present  ^yhere  the  act 
of  treason  Avas  perpetrated,  or  that  an  indictment  against  him  as 
a  principal  in  treason  cannot  be  sup])orted.  After  looking  into  the 
case,  I  do  not  think  it  answers  any  such  purpose.  We  may  refer 
to  this  case  to  shew,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  prove  other 
overt  acts,  after  having  given  evidence  of  one  overt  act  laid  in 
the  indictment,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  quo  animq  the  act 
charged  was  committed. 

Mr.  W<ickham  says,'  that  we  must  prove  that  tlie  accused  was 
personally  present.    No  sir,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  some 
act  laid  has  been  committed.  We  may  prove  acts  at  the  mouth  of  . 
Cumberland,  as  tending  directly  to  prove  an  act  done  at  Blan- 
nerhassett's  island.    It  is  true  that  we  may  be  obliged  to  prove 
an  act  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  but  because  we  are  to  prove  an 
overt  act  there,  are  we  obliged  also  to  prove  that  he  was  there  in 
his  own  proper  person?    If  the  law  pronounce  that  he  is  liable 
for  the  acts  of  his  agents  and  if  the  fact  be  that  his  agents  by  his 
commands  and  at  hi»  request  oomniit^ed  the  act,  where  is  t;he 
necessity  of  producing  proof,  that  he  was  on  the  spot  himself? 
The   constitution  having  declared  .that   ^^  treason  aeainst  the 
United  States  shall  only  consist  in  levying  war  against  uiem,"  Sec 
war  may  be  considered  as  being  levied  by  any  man  who  levies  it 
by  means  of  hi^  agents^  and  Aaron  Burr  may  be  considered  as 
being  present  oaBlannerhassett's  island,  when  his  agents  at  his 
request  and  by  his  contrivance  and  persuasion   committed  the 
act  there. 

The  case  of  Wedderbourn,  Foster  22,  supports  the  right  to  in- 
troduce other  overt  acts  not  laid,  alter  provmg  one  act  laid;  and 
though,  in  those  two  cases,  the  accused  was  present  at  the  place 
where  the- overt  act  was  done,  it  is  no  evidence,  nor  is  it  declared 
in  either  case,  that  he  must  be  present  in  his  own.  proper  person 
or  that  the  prosecution  cannot  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Wickham  has  also  referred  to  the  case  of  lord  Balmerino 
repoited  in  9th  State  Trials^  page  587^  to  shew,  that  not  having 
been  at  the  city  of  Carlisle,  when  it  was  taken,  he  could  not  be 
indicted  as  a  principal  in  that  treason.  A  more  minute  examina- 
tion of  this  case  satisfies  me  that  it  cannot  be  used  as  an  autho- 
ri^  for  this  purpose..  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  indicted  for  levying 
war  in  the  usual  way,  and  though  not  present  when  the  city  was 
taken,  he  was  there  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  being  there 
and  found  in  possession  of  the  place,  he  was  considered  as  if  he 
tiad  been  there  when  the  city  was  taken.  He  made  an  objection 
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atfirst  with  respect  to  the  day;  that  he  was  not  there  on  the  10th 
November,  the  time  laid  in  the  indictment;  but  this  objection 
was  abapdoned,  it  being  agreed  by  all  parties,  that  the  day  is  not 
material,  if  the  fact  happened  and  be  charged  before  the  time  of 
preferring  the  indictment. 

Chief  Justice. — It  was  also  observed  in  that  case,  that  his 
not  being  there  at  the  time  of  taking  the  city  was  immaterial; 
that  his  entry  into  and  detainer  of  the  place  was  a  sufficient 
overt  act,  and  the  proof  of  any  one  overt  act  was  sufficient^  with- 
out any  more;  and  other  overt  acts  were  proved  on  that  prisoner* 

Mr*  Wickham's  argument  was  stated  to  be  this,  that  the  case 
dearly  shewed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove,  that  lord  Balme- 
rino  had  been  personally  in  the  city  of  Carlisle;  that  he  was  pre- 
sent and  an  actor  in  the  scene  where  the  overt  act  wa9  laid ;  and 
that  if  the  counsel  for  the  crown  had  understood  the  law  to  be 
otherwise,  as  the  counsel  for  this  prosecution  do,  they  would  have 
answered,  ^^  whether  the  prisoner  had  been  present  at  Carlisle  or 
not  was  of  no  consequence,  others  with  whom  he  was  connected 
were  there  and  committed  the  act  charged  on  him,  and  as  all 
are  principals  in  treason,  their  acts  are  hisV 

Mr.  Mac  Rae. — ^The  materiality  of  the  day  was  fij-st  con- 
tended for  by  lord  Balmerino,  but  soon  relinquished.  He  princi- 
pally insisted  that  he  was  not  within  the  indictment,  as  he  was 
not  at  Carlisle  at  the  taking  of  it;  but  finding  himself  mistaken, 
he  begged  pardon  of  the  court  for  having  made  the  objection  and 
given  them  so  much  trouble.  There  was  no  sort  of  doubt,  but 
two  or  three  treasonable  acts  laid  in  the  indictment  were  suffix 
cient,  and  easily  proved.  Nor  could  the  court  have  any  doubt, 
that  a  person  leagued  with  another  in  a  treasonable  plot  was 
equally  guilty,  though  not  actually  present  with  that  other  person 
at  the  commission  of  an  overt  act.  The  obvious  and  natural  con- 
struction is,  that  having  been  found  in  possession  of  the. city  and 
detaining  it,  he  was  considered  as  guilty  of  the  overt  act  charged 
in  the  indictment,  precisely  as  if  he  had  been  there  when  the 
city  was  taken.  For  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  if  the  common 
law  be  not  in  force  here,  there  can  be  in  this  country  no  such  cha- 
ncter  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  in  treason,  Mr.  Wickham 
has  referred  the  court  to  the  case  in  10th  State  Triab^  page  436, 
where  he  says  he  understands  this  doctrine  to  be  recognised, 
that  where  an  act  is  mad6  a  crime  by  a  statute,  which  was  not 
ao  at  common  law,  it  is  to  be  so  construed,  as  that  no  persooi 
concerned  in  the  perpetration  of  that  crime  may  be  dealt  with  as 
accessories  at  common  law,  unless  the  accessories  be  expressly 
mentioned.  I  consider  the  truth  of  this  position  as  very  unim* 
portant  in  the  case  before  the  court.  Probably  if  Mr.  Wickham 
had  kx>ked  again,  he  would  not  have  found  it  to  be  so  correct  as 
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he  at  first  supposed.   He  has  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Hume 
Campbell,  who  was  arguug  before  the  court  the  case  of  Stephen 
M^Daniel  and  others;  and  how;ever  respectable  a  man  Hume 
Campbell  may  be,  as  he  has  referred  to  no  authorities  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  it  can  only  have  an  equal  effect  with  the  opinion 
of  any  other  well  informed  ^counsel*    Not  deeming  the  position 
very  important  as  it  refers  to  this  case,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  give  any  fardier  reply  to  what  was  said  on  that  subject, 
though  Hale  seems  to  say  the  contrar}'.    Mr.  Wickham  says, 
that  in  this  particular  case,  the  acts  of  congress  are  to  govern, 
and  that  the  common  law  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Some- 
times we  are  told  that  the  common  law  is  to  govern,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  irregular  acts  within  narrower  limits,  and  it  is 
resorted  to  also  for  the  purpose  of  getting  evidence  in  this  pro- 
secution, but  here  it  is  said  that  the  acts  of  congress  ate  to  govern, 
and  that  this  particular  case  is  indeed  proof  of  it.  Though  this  is 
a  mere  assertion,  unsupported  by  proof,  we  consider  it  immate- 
rial. It  only  shews  that  they  are  willing  to  use  or  reject  the  com?' 
men  law,  as  may  suit  their  purposes.  But  he  asks  if  the  accessory 
IS  to  be  punished,  why  has  not  congress  provided  for  his  pu- 
nishment?   We  answer  that  the  prisoner  is  a  principal;  every 
person  concerned  in  the  plot  is  a  prmcipal.  Jf  all  are  to  be  regarded 
in  treason  as  principals,  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  act  of  congress 
to  pass,  calling  him  by  the  new  name  of  accessory.  Let  all  who 
are  ii>  any  manner  concerned  in  treason  be  principals,  and  it  will 
tend  more  than  any  thing  to  prevent  and  suppress  treason.    Al- 
though it  may  be  said  that  the  interpretation  of  these  words  is 
direcdy  opposite,  I  believe  sir,  that  a  court  of  very  high  autho- 
rity in  this  country  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  opinion  advanced 
by  me  (and  not  thatsuppprted  by  Mr.  Wickham)  that  it  would  not 
/be  necessary  or  proper  for  congress  to  legislate  at  all  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  have  no  right  to  do  so,  and  that  the  silence  of  con- 
gress is  an  evidence  of  their  opinion*    If  they  have  a  power  to 
inflict  punishment  on  those  who  are  commonly  called  accessories 
befpre  the  fact,  why  have  they  pot  legislated  on  a  subject  so  very 
igaportaot?  They  might  punish  their  victims  at  their  pleasure  if 
they  had  the  power  in  question;  and  Mr.  Wickham's  interpreta- 
tion instead  of  preventing  would  encourage,  propiote  and  increase 
persecution  and  iiyustice.  Let  it  be  known  that  all  are  principals  in 
treasop,  that  every  man  in  the  least  concerned  in  it  is  to  be  equally 
punished  with  the  most  guilty,  and  it  will  most  effectually  prevent 
treason.  Who  is  more  guilty  than  the  man  who  inlists  men,  who 
builds  boats,  who  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  provisions?  who 
more  guilty  than  the  man  who  held  the  purse  and  the  sword?  who 
more  guilty  than  the  man  who  seduced  poor  ignorant  deluded 
men  into  that  service?  What  must  be  the  guilt  of  that  ipan  who 
is  now  lodged  in  gaol,  compared  to  that  of  the  poor  ignorant  mail 
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who  was  inltsted  into  his  service,  with  some  prospect  of  benefit-* 
ing  himself  and  family?  What  comparison  is  there  between  the 
poor  man  who  went  down  the  river  with  colonel  Tyler  to  better 
his  situation  and  the  intelligent  but  guilty  man  who  projected 
ihis  treason  and  furnished  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  effect- 
ing a  separation  of  the  union?  Will  you  take  the  lives  of  thos^ 
misguided  deluded  men  who  went  with  Blannerlinssett  from  his 
island,  unconscious  of  guilt,  with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  fortunes 
by  honourable  means,  and  give  impunity  to  the-  man  who  con- 
trived and  matured  this  vile  and  detestable  scheme  of  treason 
and  disunion  ?  Will  you  sanction  a  construction  so  unjust  and 
injurious,  so  oppressive  and  cruel  to  innocence,  so  conducive  to 
the  impunity  of  vice  and  the  multiplication  of  crimes? 

Mr.  Wickham  says,  that  bv  this  construction  men  mav  be 
punished  unjustly  and  become  the  victims  to  the  caprice  of  the 
government.    I  hope  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
sacrificing  victims  to  the  unjust  vengeance  of  the  government  in 
this  country.  This,  the  nature  of  the  government  and  the  libera- 
lity and  humanity  of  the  citizens  in  general  would  render  highly 
improbable,  but  the  safeguards  provided   by  the    constitution 
render  it  absolutely  impossible.   The  constitution  has  excluded 
the  possibility  of  such  injustice,  by  requiring  Uie  trial  of  every 
person  accused  to  be  speedy  and  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state 
and  district  in  ivhich  the  offence  is  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted ;  by  not  subjecting  him  to  punishment  but  by  the  ev.idence 
of  two  good  men  proving  the  same  overt  act;  by  forbidding  his  con- 
viction except  on  the  testimony  of  two  good  men  concurring  as 
to  the  same  fact  and  thereby  putting  its  existence  beyond  all 
doubt.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  never  did  mean  to  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  public  functionaries  or  agents  of  the  people 
to  commit  such  abuse  of  power  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  ap- 
prehend.   The  mode  of -election  and  the  salutary  checks  and 
provisions   which  that  instrument  contains  render  it  perfectly 
visionary.  They  never  intended  that  the  chief  magistrate  or  any 
other  officer  should  arrogate  to  himself  powers  never  delegated 
or  intrusted  by  the  people.  They  never  intended  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  such  men  to  trample  the  constitution  urtder  foot  with 
'impunity.  Consider,  that  in^hia  case  there  is  no  sort  of  compa- 
fv&oa  between  the  high  gtiilt  of  the  chief  or  8up<*rior  who  direct^ 
«very  movement  and  principle  of  the  conspiracy  and  his  subor- 
dttiate  agents  who  obey  his  will  and  act  under  his  orders ;  that 
all  these  agents  are  amenable  to  him,  and  he  Opght  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  government  for  their  acts  as  well  as  his  own. 

3f  r.  Wickham  argues  on  abstract  principled  and  affects  to  dis* 
claim  individual  allusions;  but  notwithstanding  his  a^j^racf  mode 
of  reasoning,  he  says  some  very  strong  things  which  sefcm  not  to 
Be  easily  distinguishable  from  personal  applications.  For  the  sake 
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uf  an  abstract  argument  he  supposes,  that  men  should  be  ia 
]K>wer,  who  would  be  inclined  to  single  out  an  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual as  a  victim  for  the  gratification  of  their  revenge,'  and  that 
when  there  was  an  insurrection  in  New-Hainpshire,  with  a  view 
to  make  him>a  victim,  they  should  drag  from  New-Hampshire  to 
iljeorgia  a  man  who  never  thought  of  treason,  and  manage  to 
cause  his  conviction,  by  proving  first  the  insurrection,  and  then  by 
one  witness  only  that  he  was  connected  with  it.  This  is  indeed 
an  absurdity:  to  speak  of  the  conviction  of  a  man  by  one  single 
witness;  or  of  draginga  man  a  gre^t  distaace  from  the  place  or  dis- 
trict  wherein  he  ought  to  be  tried  to  another  wherein  he  ought 
not;  or  of  many  other  strange  things  as  little  to  the  purpose. 
The  constitution  forbids  this  interpretation,  and  we  ought  not 
to  suppose  that  any  member  of  the  government  will  act  in 
express  violation  of  the  constitution*  But  we  may  presume  a  dif- 
ferent thing:  that  there  is  actually  an  insurrection  within  one  of 
the  districts  of  the  union;  that  that  which  the  constitution  foihids 
to  be  done,-  as  a  conviction  by  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness, 
can  be  proved  by  a  great  many  persons.  Let  me  suppose  a  case 
in  the  abstract:  we  will  suppose,  that  there  is  a  very  excellent 
chief  magistrate,  who  has  faithfully  served  the  people,  and  whom 
the  people  therefore  elected  to  the  highest  office  they  could  bestow 
upon  him;  that  his  views  are  every  way  correct  and  honourable ; 
that  he  is  as  inimical  to  oppressions  as  friendly  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  which  he  has  sworn  to  support.  We  w'^U  suppose,  ano-« 
ther  man  whose  ambitious  views  had  led  him  to  engage  in  inal- 
practices  and  intrigues;  whom  his  country  had  before  ele\'ated, 
but  displaced  because  of  those  intrigues;  that  he  had  fallen  very 
low,  almost  in  dust  and  ashes;  that  he  projected  a  plot  of  trea- 
son against  his  country.  Can  you  imagine  that  the  constitution 
or  laws  should  contain  any  provision  which  would  guard  the 
rights  of  this  fallen  man  against  the  views  of  this  elevated  cha- 
racter? Is  it  not  merely  sufficient  to  mention  the  case,  to  shew  that 
he  is  perfectly  safe  and  has  nothing  to  apprehend?  This  case  is 
infinitely  stronger  and  goes  to  shew  that  this  is  merely  an  ima- 
ginary danger;  that  it  cannot  exist  in  this  country.  The  consti- 
tution is  devised  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  must  be  so 
construed  as  to  contain  Afeguards  for  itself.  No  innocent  man 
who  was  ever  accused  has  been  convicted;  for  the  constitution  has 
completely  excluded  such  evidence  as  would  produce  that  effect, 
in  every  case  that  can  come  before  this  court  or  any  other  court 
in  this  country. 

Our  construction  we  think  correct,  because  it. is  calculated  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  to  render  the  government 
permanent;  whereas  if  the  construction  of  the  gendemenon  the 
other  side  be  correct,  the  government  cannot  be  permanent.  Let 
him  have  the  power  of  ubiquity,  the  conspir^tori  will  always 
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contrive  to  avail  themaelvcs  of  this  plea,  that  they  were  act  piie- 
sent.  If  their  construction  be  correct,  every  person  in  this  situation 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accessory,  and  because  the  constitution 
and  law  contain  no  provision  concerning  accessories,  he  is  not  to 
be  punished.  What  is  to  be  the  consequence?  That  the  man  who 
is  determined  like  him  to  subvert  the  government  may  contrive^ 
plan,  plot  and  conspire  the  worst  schemes  of  treason  and  ruin 
and  destroy  every  poor  deluded  man  whom  he  can  beguile  and 
he  himself  will  be  unpunished.    But  surely  common  sense  will 
not  sanction  so  monstrous  a  proposition.  According  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  common  sense,  the  head  of  the  party,  the  contriver 
of  the  whole  traitorous  plot  is  guilty  of  treason.  I  will  read  from 
Foster  J  page  362,  a  passage  which  will  shew  that  if  our  construc- 
tion be  not  such  as  common  sense  approves,  it  is  at  least  such  as 
superior  courts  have  applauded.  My  worthy  friend  will  not  ques- 
tion that  sentence.  '^  If  a  man  inciteth  to  the  offence,  he  is  quodam 
modo  guilty  of  the  offence.  In  foro  ccsii  this  is  true.  In  the  sight 
of  God  Ahab  was  the  actual  murderer  of  Naboth,  Hast  thou, 
saith  God  to  him  by  the  prophet,  killed  and  also  taken  posses- 
sion? In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall 
dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine;  and  in  the  case  of  Uriah,  God 
by  another  prophet  saith  to  David,  thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the 
Hittite  with  the  sword,  with  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Am- 
nion hast  thou  killed  him."  David  had  placed  Uriah  in  the  front 
of  the  battle,  in  opposition  to  a  very  .powerful  opponent,  in  order 
that  he  might  be-  slain  and  that  David  might  afterwards  take  his 
wife*  He  was  slain  and  David  took  his  wife,  and  here  David  is 
said  to  have  slain  Uriah  himself.  I  believe  t^is  to  be  of  the  high^ 
est  authority  and  cannot  be  controverted  as  to  the  good  sound 
sense  it  contains,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  passage.    It 
goes  a  great  way  to  prove  that  the  construction  we  give  to  the 
law  is  better  th^n  that  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
give.  I  believe  that  if  the  people  were  to  be  asked,  xvho  killed 
Uriah  J  David  or  the  antagonist  by  whose  sword  he  fell?  the  an- 
swer of  all  would  be,  that  having  placed  him  in  the  front  of  the 
batde,  in  a  place  of  the  greatest  danger,  in  immediate  opposition 
to  a  man  of  great  strength  and  power,  with  an  intention  that  he 
should  be  killed,  David  killed  him ;  that  he  was  more  guilty  of 
murder,  than  the  mere  agent  by  whose  hands  Uriah  fell ;  and  on 
the  same  principle  he  who  causeth  another  to  be  killed,  by  a  third 
person,  is  more  guilty  of  murder  than  the  mere  agent  whom  he 
employs  to  deprive  him  of  life. 

But  I  will  admit,  if  the  admission  be  of  any  service,  that  it 
seems  that  this  distinction  hath  been  taken  between  the  acts  of 
the  accessory  and  principal. .  I  will  admit  that  some  of  the  autho- 
rities will  go  a  great  way  to  shew,  that  before  you  proceed  against 
the  accessory  you  must  proceed  against  the  principal;  and  in 
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.such  cades,  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  must  be  the  exhibit 
tion  of  the  record.  But  I  believe  sir,  that  there  is- a  great  differ- 
ence  betMceen  (his  case  and  cases  of  common  felonies,  which  are 
those  generally  discussed  iii  the  books.  In  those  cases  you  cannot 
proceed  against  the  accessory  before  the  conviction  of  the  prin- 
cipal, unless  he  give  his  consent  to  it.  It  is  said  in  Foster^ 
that  he  who  is  guilty  of  an  accessorial  treason  cannot  he  tried 
before  the  principal ;  but  before  they  can  use  'this  as  conclusive 
authority,  they  must  shew  cases  precisely  similar  to  this,  in  which 
the  accused  was  regarded  not  as  a  principal  but  as  an  accessory. 
This,  I  am  confident  theyxannot  do;  but  we  will  be  able  to  shew 
some  cases  precisely  like  this  in  principle,  wherein  the  persons 
accused  were  regarded  not  as  accessories,  but,  though  not  actually 
present,  were  regarded  as  present  and  principals  in  the  felony.  In 
FosUr^s  Crown  LatVy  page  353,  354,  this  doctrine  is  fully  explain- 
ed. "  Three  soldiers  went  together  to  rob  an  orchard;  two  got 
upon  a  pear  tree,  and  the  third  stood  at  the  gate,  with  a  drawn 
ffWord  in  his  hand.  The  owner's  son  coming  by  collared  the  man 
at  the  gate  and  asked  him  what  business  he  had  there?  and  there- 
upon the  soldier  stabbed  hini.  It  was  ruled  by  Holt  to  be  murder 
in  him,  but  that  those  o^  the  tree  were  innocent.  They  came  to 
commit  a  small  inconsiderable  trespass,  and  the  man  was  l^illed 
an  a  sudden  affray  without  their  knowledge.  It  would,  said  he, 
have  been  otherwise,  if  they  had  all  come  thither,  with  a  general 
resolution  against  all  opposers. 

<^  This  circumstance  I  think  would  hare  shewn,  that  the  mur- 
der was  committed  in  prosecution  of  their  original  purpose;  but 
that  not  appearing  to  have  been  the  case,  those  on  the  tree  were 
to  be  considered  as  mere  trespassers.  Their  offence  couM  not 
be  connected  with  him  who  committed  the  murder. 

"  A  general  resolution  against  all  opposers,  whether  such  re- 
solution appeareth  upon  evidence  to  have  been  actually  and  ex- 
plicitly entered  into  by  the  confederates,  or  may  be  reasonably 
collected  from  their  number,  arms  or  behaviour,  at  or  before  the 
scene  of  action.  Siich  resolutions,  so  proved,  have  been  also 
considered  a&  strong  ingredients  in  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  in 
cases  of  homicide,  committed  in  consequence  of  them,  everis 
person  present^  in  the  sense  of  the  laxOy  when  the  homicide  hath 
been  committed^  hath  been  involved  in  the  ffidlt  of  htm  who  ^ave 
the  mortal  bknv. 

"  The  case  of  lord  Dacres,  mentioned  by  Hale,  and  of  Pud* 
sey,  reported  by  Crompton,  cited  by  Hale,  turned  upon  this  pointy 
The  offences  they  respectively  stood  charged  with,  as  principnls^ 
were  committed  far  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing,  and  yet  both, 
were  held  to  be  present.  It  was  sufficient,  that  at  the  instant  th^ 
facts  were  committed,  theywere  of  the  same  party ^  and  upon  tht^ 
same  pursuit,  arid  under  the  same  engagement  and  expectatiotn  oj 
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viuiual  defence  and  9Uppprt  with  these  that  did  thtfacts.^'^  Other 
cases  may  be  9he)9rp,  where  the  p^isoDers  w«re  aecide.d  to  be 
present  in  the  sense  of  the  'law,  though  the  offences  wei^  .conuntt- 
ted  a  great  way  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing;  but  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  that  they  were  of  the  same  party,  having  the  same  ob-* 
ject  in  view  and  mutually  bound  to  support  one  another.  I'his 
doctrine  fully  applies  to  the  case  at  bar,  as  we  suppose  the  facts 
to  have  existed.  We  suppose  die  prisoner,  by  himself  and  agents^ 
to  have  been  acting  at  or  about  the  same  time  at  Beaver^  |Cen- 
tucky  and  filannerhassett^s  island.  We  suppose  that  the  prisoner 
inlisted  men  before  he  came  to  Beaver  and  at  it.  We  suppose,  that 
afterwards  his  men  proceeded  by  his  orders  to  Blannerhassett's 
island  and  were  there  increasing  their  numbers  by  more  inlist* 
mcnts  and  providing  the  means  of  transporting  his  troops  dowi» 
the  river  towards  the  scene  of  his  expedition,  while  he  was  him* 
self  iulisting  more  men  in  Kentucky  and  making  arrangements 
preparatory  to  his  meeting  and  assuming  the  command  of  the 
whole  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland ;  and  that  in  fact,  pursuant  to 
this  plan  of  operations,  he  did  meet  and  take  the  command  of 
all  the  conspirators  at  the  latter  place*  We  believe  this  statement 
to  be  substantially  true.  Does  it  not  come  within  the  doctrine 
just  explained  by  this  respectable  author?  Sir,  was  not  the  prisoner 
of  the  same  party  and  upon  the  same  pursuit  with  the  rest?  Was 
he  not  under  the  same  engagement  and  expectation  of  mutual 
defence  and  support  with  those  that  did  the  facts  at  Blannerhas- 
sett's  island  and  at  Cumberland?  If  he  were  legally  present,  he 
was  a  principal  and  not  an  accessory.  These  rules  apply  to  cases 
of  felony,  and  the  gendemen's  doctrine  is,  that  the  same  rules 
which  apply  to  felony  operate  in  treason.  If  the  rules  of  felony 
be  those  of  treason,  I  will  shew  you  by  this  authority,  that  thie 
presence  of  the  prisoner  was  not  necessary  at  Blannerhassett's 
island.  1  Hal^9  Pleas  of  the  Crovm^  page  439.  "  Therefore  it 
remains  to  be  inquired,  first,  who  shall  be  said  to  be  present? 
second.  Who  shall  be  said  to  be  abetting,  aiding  or  assisting  to 
the  felony?  , 

*^  1.  As  to  the  first,  if  divers  persons  come  to  make  an  affray, 
h,c  and  are  of  the  same  party,  and  come  into  the  same  house,  but 
are  in  several  rooms  of  the  same  house,  and  one  to  be  killed  in 
one  of  the  rooms;  those  that  are  of  that  party,  and  that  came  for 
that  purpose,  though  in  other  rooms  of  the  same  house,  shall  be 
said  to  be  present."  Dalt*  cap.  93.  page  241. 

^  The  Lord  Dacre  and  divers  others  came  to  steal  deer  in 
the  park  of  one  Pelham ;  Rayden,  one  of  the  company,  killed  the 
keeper  in  the  park,  the  lord  Dacre  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
being  in  other  parts  of  the  park;  it  was  ruled  that  it  was  murder 
io  them  all,  and  they  died  for  it*  Cromp.  25  a.  Dah.  ubi  supra^ 
.Ur  Hen.  8.  jB.  coron.  1 72. 
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^y  The  like  in  case  of  burglarjr,  though  some  stood  at  the  land's 
end  or  field-gate  to  watch  if  any  came  to  disturb  them  (Co.  P.  C. 
page  64.  1 1  /f.  4, 1 3  b.)  yet  they  are  said  to  be  burglars,  because 
present,  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  burglary." 

These  cases  may  be  well  compared  to  the  case  at  bar.    The 
first  case  for  instance  of  the  house  and  several  rooms,  may  be 
compared  to  the  United  States  collectively,  and  the  individual 
states  separately.  Abstractedly y  the  diflferent  states  may  be  consj- 
dered  as  so  many  rooms,  belonging  to  the  same  house.  All  being 
one  party  acting  with  one  common  view  and  at  the  same  time  and 
depending  on  mutual  aid  and  support,  though  in  diflferent  states, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  present  at  the  different  scenes  of  opera* 
tion  and  responsible  in  equal  degree  for  whatever  is  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  common  design.  In  like  manner  the  second  case  of 
stealing  deer  out  of  the  park  may  also  be  justly  likened  to  this  case. 
Those  who  were  in  other  parts  of  the  same  park,  though  not  pre- 
sent where  one  party  killed  the  keeper,  were  eqi^y  guilty  with 
him  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  because  they  were  all  of  the  same 
party  and  in  pursuit  of  the  same  design  and  expecting  mutual 
support  and  defence.    The  diflferent  states  may  be  compared  to 
difl[er,ent  parts  of  the  park;  all  being  of  the  same  party,  at  the 
same  tinae  contributing  to  one  common  dbject  (though  in  cUffer- 
ent  states)  and  expecting  mutual  aid,  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  all,  perpetrated  in  pursuance  of  their  general  de- 
sign. The  same  comparison  will  hold  between  the  case  of  burg- 
lary and  this  case.  Though  the  prisoner  may  have  been  in  Ken- 
tucky himself,  acting  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
design,  and  part  of  his  party  were  acting  the  parts  assigned  to 
them  at  Philadelphia,  while  others  were  equally  active  on  Blan*. 
nerhassett's  island,   yet   he  and  those  with  hiin  were  in  law 
regarded  as  present  at  the  commission  of  the  ov:ert  act  on  the 
island  and  of  every  other  overt  act  committed  any  where.    In 
Foster  349,  350.  this  doctrine  is  further  explained,  '"When  the 
law  requireth  the  presence  of  the  accomplice  at  the  perpetration 
of  the  fact,  in  order  to  render  him  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require 
a  strict  actual  immediate  presence,  such  presence  as  would  make 
him  an  eye  or  ear  witness  of  what  passeth. 

"  Several  persons  set  out  together,  or  in  small  parties,  upon 
one  common  design,  be  it  murder  or  other  felony,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  unlawful  in  itself,  and  each  taketh  the  part  asugn- 
ed  him;  some  to  commit  the  fact,  others  to  watch  at  proper  dis- 
tances and  stations  to  prevent  a  surprise,  or  to  favour,  if  need  be, 
the  escape  of  those  who  are  more  immediately  engaged.  They 
are  all,  provided  the  fact  be  committed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
present  at  it.  For  it  was  made  a  common  cause  with  them  each 
man  operated  in  his  station  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  towards 
the  same  common  end;  and  the  part  each  man  took,  tended  to 
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give  'Countenance,  encouragement  and  protection  to  the  whole 
gang,  and  to  insure  the  success  of  their  common  enterprise.'* 
So  here,  the  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  have  different 
parts  assigned  to  them.  Some  are  at  Beaver,  some  at  Blanner- 
hassett's  island,  some  in  Kentucky,  and  ^ome  even  as  low  as  New- 
Orleans;  some  actively  employed  and  others  vigilantly  attendipg 
to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Philistines.  All  are  in  the 
cyc^if  the  law  present  at  every  ov^rt  act  which  is  committed. 
It  was  a  common  cause,  to  produce  the  s^me  common  end;  and 
they  were  all  performing  their  dafferent  parts  at  the  same  time. 

f f  there  had  been  an  authority  read  to  fit  the  case  cx&ctly,  it 
could  not  be  more  stricdy  appropriate-  Every  material  circum- 
stance which  relates  to  the  /character  of  this  enterprise  is  here 
expressly  fecognised.  I  believe  the  present  case  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  which  I  have  just  read,  and  that  it  will  be  regarded 
as  such  by  the  court. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the"  court  for  suggesting  the  mode  of 
adverting  to  the  evidence  and  the  impropriety  of  its  deter- 
mining the  question,  whether  an  overt  act  have  been  committed 
or  not.  It  meets  my  most  perfect  approbation.  There  would  Be 
an  evident  impropriety  in  stating  the  evidence  in  any  other  form 
than  that  in  which  it  has  been  done. 

From  2  Dalhs^s  Reports^  page  SSS^  356,  I  will  shew,  that  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  acting  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  has  de- 
cided, that  a  man  who  is  not  actually  present  may  be  prpceeded 
against  as  a  principal  in  treason.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Mitchel,  the  charge  of  the  court  was  delivered  to  the 
jury  in  substance,  by  judge  Patterson,  thus,  "  the  first  question  to  , 
be  considered  is,  what  was  the  general  object  of  the  insurrection? 
If  its  object  was  to  suppress  the  excise  offices  and  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  of  congress,  by  force  and  intimidation,  the 
offence  in  legal  estimation  is  high  treason.  It  is  an  usulpation  of 
the  authority  of  government;  it  is  high  treason  by  levying -of 
war.  Taking  the  testimony  in  a  rational  and  connected  point  of . 
view,  this  was  the  object,  it  was  of  a  general  nature  and  of  na- 
tional concern. 

"  Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  evidence;  with  what  view 
was  the  attack  naade  on  general  Neville^s  house?  Was  it  to  gra- 
tify a  spirit  of  revenge  against  him  as. a  private  citizen?  As  an 
faidiyidaa)?  No:  As  a  private  citizen,  he  had  been  highly  respect- 
ed and  beloved ;  it  was  only  by  becoming,  a  public  officer  tha(  he 
became  obnoxious;  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  holding  the  ex- 
cise office,  alone,  that  his  house  had  been  assailed  and  his  person 
endangered.  On  the  first  day  of  attack,  the  insurgents  were  re-  , 
pulsed,  but  they  rallied,  returned  with  greater  force,  and  fatally 
succeeded  in  the  second  attempt.  They  were  arrayed  in  a  mili- 
taary  manner.  They  affected  the  military  forms  of  negotiation  by 
a  flag.  They  pretended  no  personal  hoatilitv  to  general  Neville, 
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but  they  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  his  commission.  Can  there 
be  a  doubt  then,  that  the  object  of  the  insurrection  was  of  a  ge- 
neral and  public  nature? 

"  Tke  second  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  far  was  the 
prisoner  traitorously  connected  with  the  insurgents?,  It  is  proved 
by  four  witnesses  that  he  was'  at  Couch's  Fort,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  his  own  home,  and  that  he  was  armed:  One  witness 
proves  positively,  that  he  was  aj  the  burning  of  general  Neville's 
house;  and  another  says,  that  it  runs  in  his  head,  that  he  also  saw 
the  prisoner  there.  '  On  this  state  of  the  facts,  a  difficulty  has 
been  suggested.  It  is  said  that  no  act  of  treason  was  committed 
at  Couch's  Fort,  and  that  however  treasonable  the  proceedings 
at  general  Neville's  may  have  been,  there  are  not  two  witnesses 
who  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  there.  Of  the  overt  act  of  trea- 
son, there  must  imdoubtedly  be  proof  by  two  witnesses;  and  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  the  intention  and  the  act,  the  will  and  the 
deed  must  concur;  for  a  bare  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  But  let 
us  consider  the  prisoner's  conduct,  in  a  regular  and  connected 
course;  he  is  proved  by  a  competent  number  of  witnesses,  to  have 
been  at  Couch's  Fort.  At  Couch's  Fort,  the  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  attacking  general  Neville's  house,  and  the  prisoner 
was  actually  passed  on  the  march  thither.  Now  in  Foster  213, 
ikiit  vtry  act  of  marching  is  considered  as  carrying  the  traitorous 
intention  into  effect,  and  the  jury  (who  will  sometimes  find  the 
most  positive  testimony  contradicted  by  circumstances  which 
carry  irresistible  conviction  to  the  mind)  will  consider  how  ^r'^ 
this  aids  the  doubtful  language  of  the  second  witness,  even  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  being  at  general  Neville's  house. 

^  On  the  personal  motives  and  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  make  a  particular  commentary;  he  was  armed, 
he  was  a  volunteer,  he  was  a  party  to  the  various  consultations 
of  the  insurgents;  and  in  every  scene  of  the  insurrection,  from  the 
assembly  at  Couch's  Fort  to  the  day  prescribed  for  submission 
to  the  government,  he  makes  a  conspicuous  appearance.  His  at*  . 
tendance  armed,  at  Braddogk's  field,  would  of  itself  amount  to 
treason,  if  his  design  was  treasonable. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  whether  the  conspiracy  at  Couch's  Fort 
may  of  itself  be  deemed  treason,  or  the  conspiracy  there  and  the 
proceedings  at  general  Neville's  house  are  considered  as  one  act, 
(which  is  perhaps  the  true  light  to  view  the  subject  in)  the  pri- 
soner must  be  pronounced  guilty;  the  consequences  are  not  to 
weigh  with  the  jury;  it  is  their  province  to  do  'justice,  the  attri- 
bute of  mercy  is  placed  by  our  constitution  in  other  hands." 

Now  here  is  a  case  not  by  any  means  half  as  strong  as  the  case 
before  the  court.  The  treason  was  only  proved  by  one  witness  i, 
and  the  only  regular  proof  was,  that  the  party  accused  was  at 
Couch's  Fort.  He  was  present,  it  is  true,  at  the  various  con- 
sultations of  the  insurgents,  but  there  was  no  constitutional  proof 
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that  he  ^as  at  general  Neville's  house,  the  only  place  where  a 
complete  overt  act  of  treason  was  committed ;  he  was  only  seen 
marching  (as  proved  by  the  second  witness)  to^irardB  the  place, 
yet  he  was  proceeded  against  as  a  principal  in  the  treason  and 
found  guilty.  Here  the  prisoner  was  not  only  the  prime  mover 
and  contriver  of  the  whole  plot  at  Blannerhassett's  island  and 
elsewhere,  but  he  went  from  the  island  to  Kentucky  and  from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  the  place  of  their  general 
meeting  and  there  assumed  the  command,  as  he  had  before 
planned  and  directed  all  their  operations. 

The  gentlemen  have  said,  that  the  opinion  4>f  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  relied  on  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  is  to  be  considered  not  as  a  regular 
solemn  opinion,  delivered  on  a  point  depending  before  the.judgeSf 
but  as  extrajudicial  and  therefore  not  authority.  I  have  read  the 
opinion  in  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  and  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  all  parts  of  it,  which  relate  to  what  constitutes  treason,  are 
completely  judicial. 

I  was  not  present  to  hear  the  opinion,  nor  is  it  material  that 
I  should  Have  been;  it  is  enough  that  I  have  read  the  opinion 
itself;  it  shews  that  this  was  the  point  on  which  the  court  deliver- 
ed a  deliberate  opinion;  it  is  the  point  on  which  the  opinion  turns. 
But  I  do  not  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  treason 
is,  but  to  shew  that  a  man  need  not  be  present  in  order  to  be 
considered  as  a  principal  in  treason.  The  language  of  the  opi- 
nion is  so  explicit  and  pointed,  that  it  cannqt  possibly,  in  my  estii 
nation,  be  misunderstood.  ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court 
to  say,  that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime,  who  has  not 
a|^ared  in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be 
actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled^for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose^  all  those 
-who  perform  any  part^  however  minute^  or  however  remote  from 
the  scene  of  action^  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy y  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors J*^  Now  sir^  this  is  the 
very  case  which  the  opinion  supposes.  He  is  not  only  supposed 
to  be  leagued,  but  the  prime  mover  of  the  general  conspiracy;  a 
body  of  men  have  assembled  to  effect  by  force  their  treasonaUe 
design,  and  the  prisoneY  has  performed  many  partSy  though  not 
piescnt  at  Blannerhassett's  island.  He  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
this  deep  laid  plan  of  treason  for  his  dwn  personal  aggrandize- 
ment and  elevation.  There  is  no  doubt  then  with  respect  to  the 
ground  which  the  prisoner  ought;  to  occupy.  The  remoteness  of 
the  place  where  he  was  when  the  acts  on  the  i3land  were  com- 
mitted cannot,  according  to  this  solemn  and  deliberate  determi- 
nation of  the  highest  tribunal  of  our  country,  diminish  his  guilt; 
and  this  opinion  is  often  repeated  in  that  judicial  sentence. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  what  has  been  already  said,  to  shew^ 
cliat  whether  this  question  is  to  be  considered  as  it  relates  to  the 
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constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  lat^s  of  England,  the 
form  of  either  count  of  the  indictment  is  proper.  I  shlall  not  argue 
that  point,  because  in  all  my  argument,  I  have  believed  and 
therefore  insisted,  that  the  prisoner  is  not^to  be  regarded  as  an 
accessory  but  as  a  principal,  both  according  to  a  rational  con- 
struction  of  the  constitution  and  the  common  law;  nor  will  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  against  the  accessory;  because  I  presuijie  the  decision 
will  be,  that  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  principal. 

Butrperhaps,  it  will  be  necessary  for  mc  to  notice  a  few  re- 
marks  made  by  Mr.  Wickham  and  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  an  imp6rtant  defect  in  the 
indictment,  because  it  does  not  state  that  the  accused  Ivv'ied  public 
war.  This  objection  surely  is  entitled  to  no  consideration.  The 
indictment  describes  the  offence  in  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  he  levied  war  against  the  United  States.  The  con- 
stitution does  not  contain  such  aa  expression  as  public  war;  it 
speaks  only  of  levying  war^  which  of  itself  implies  without  any 
epithet  that  it  is  public^  and  from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be 

^private. 

Besides,  the  precedents  do  not  uniformly  charge  the  party  ac- 
cused with  levying  a  public  war.  In  5  State  Trials^  the  indictment 
against  Vaughan  doe%  not  state  that  he  levied  a  public  war. 
Foster  ^0%^  218,  states,  that  though  in  case  of  levying  war,  the 
indictments  generally  charge  that  the  defendants  were  armed  and 
arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  and,  where  the  case  will  admit  of'it, 
the  circumstances  of  swords,  guns,  &c.  have  been  added;  yet  the 
merits  of  the  case  never  turned  singly  on  any  of  those  circum- 
stances.  In  the  cases  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  which  were 
for  the  constructive  levying  of  war,  there  was  nothing  given  in 
evidence  of  the  usual  pageantry  of  war,  no  military  weapons;  and 
yet  the  want  of  those  circumstances  weighed  nothing  with  the 
court,  though  much  insisted  on  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.    In 
page  21 S^  he  states  that  listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt 
acts,  without  coming  to-  a  battle.  These  doctrines  ark  confirmed 
in  East^s  Crown  Law^  page  67,  68.    From  these  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  though  it  may.be  usual  to  insert  the  word  public^ 
because  war  must  from  its  nature  be  public,  yet  it  is  unnecessary 
to  use  it;  for  if  it  be  unnecessary  in  any  indictments  for  con- 
structive treason,  to  prove  the  usual  pageantry  of  war,  (as  wea- 
pons, banmers,  drums,  &c.)  and  if  the  want  of  those  circumstances 
weigh  nothing  with  the  court,  it  surely  is  not  essential  to  charge 
in  the  iildictment  what  need  not  be  proved;  and  if  these  be  un- 
necessary to  be  stated,  it  must  be  equally  so  to  state  that  a  public 
war  was  levied.  I  refer  the  court,  for  a  further  confirmation  of 
this  doctrine,  to  5  Bac.  121;  and  in  the  second  indictment  against 
John  Fries,  the  word  public  is  omitted,  though  it  was  inserted  in 
.  the  first*  As  Mr.  Wickham  cited  some  cases  to  shew,  that  the 
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xvimes  of  the  accomplices  in  connexion  with  whom  the  treason 
has  beert  committed  are  to  be  inserted,  and  objects  to  its  being 
stated,  that  they  are  unknown^  I  will  adduce  several  other  cases, 
entitled  to  equal  credit,  where. the  names  of  the  accomplices  were 
not  in  the  indictment.  In  6  State  Trials^  page^60^  the  indictment 
against  Francis  Francia  charges  that  he  conspired  and  agreed 
vfiihAivers  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown  to  commit  the  treason 
therein  specified. 

In  the  indictment  against  Christopher  Layer,  6  State  Trials^ 
229,  he  is  charged  with  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  and  that 
^*'  he  did,  with  divers  false  traitors  to  the  jurors  unknown^  traitor- 
ously, &c.  conspire,  &e.  to  raise,  levy  and  move  rebellion  and  war 
•against  the  king.'' 

The  indictment  against  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  4  State  Trials^  142^ 
^n  like  manfier  charges  that  she  conspired  the  death  of  the  king^ 
with  divers  false  traitors  apd  rebels  to  ^t  Jurors  unknown. 

The  name  of  the  accomplice  is  also  oitiitted  in  the  indictment 
against  Thomas  Rosewell,  in  3  State  Trials^  997. 

In  the  same  manner  the  indictment  against  John  Hampden 
states,  4  State  TriaLsy  207,  that  he  conspired  the  death  of  the 
king  with  divers  other  false  traitors  unknown;  and  in  the  same 
^nalume,  page  131,  both  John  Feamby  and  Henry  Cornish  are 
each  of  them  indicted  for  conspiring  and  compassing  the  king's 
death,  with  divers  false  traitors  and  rebels  unknowd  to  the 
jury,  though  the  former  is  charged  with  harbouring  James  Bun* 
ton  a  traitor,  and  the  latter  with  harbouring  Joseph  Halloway 
and  Henry  Lawrence  traitors;  and  in  the  indictment  against 
John  Fries,  he  is  charged  to  have  committed  the  offence  with  a 
great  multitude  of  persons,  whose  names  are  unknown  to  the  jury. 

The  gentlemen  have  referred  the  court  to  a  great  number  of 
authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what  treason  is.  I  shall 
not  deem  it  necessary-  to  go  through  an  examination  of  all  their 
authorities,  defining  the  crime.  I  shall  content  myself  with  be- 
litTving,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  court  any  information 
respecdng  the  essential  definition  of  this  offence,  which  it  does 
not  already  possess;  but  I  will  observe  that  the  authorities  I  have 
jusi  referred  to  from  the  State  Trials^  Foster ^  Bacon  and  East 
to  shew  that  it  is  not  necessar}'  to  charge  the  war  to  be  a  public 
war  or  improper  to  state  that  the  crime  was  committed  in 
connexion  with  persons  unknown,  also  will  go  to  prove  that  an 
overt  act  of  treason  may  be  committed  without  actual  force.  I 
consider  it  as  completely  proved  by  the  opinion  in  the  case  6f 
Sollman  and  Swartwout,  that  if  an  unlawful  assemblage  of  men 
meet  together  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
arms  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are-  concerned,  in 
order  to  make  them  traitors.  I  have  imagined  that  their  meet- 
ing tiogether  in  this  msi^ner  j(in  military  array)  would  be  suffi* 
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cient  to  shew  that  their  purpose  was  treaionable.  I  have  supposed 
that  assembling  men  for  a  treasonable  purpose  would  constitute 
an  act  of  treason.  I  consider  the  reasoning  of  East  as  conclusive 
on  this  subject,  where  among  other  things,  he  says,  *^  that  any- 
assembly  of  persons  met  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  armed  and 
arrayed,  in  a  warlike  manner,  is  beUum  levatum^  though  Qot  per^ 
cussunu^^  ^^  Inlisting  and*  marching  are  sufficient  overt  acts, 
without  coming  to  an  actual  engagement,"  and  ^^  that  numbers 
will  often  supply  the  want  of  military  weapons  and  discipline,  as 
experience  has  often  evinced."  The  opinion  of  judge  Chase,  in 
his  charge  to  the  jury*  on  the  trial  of  Fries,  page  197,  is  nearly  to 
the  same  effect  [vide  ante.']  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  supreme 
court,  if  it  had  formed  deliberately  the  opinion  which  it  gave 
in  BoUman  and  Swartwout,  as  the  only  true  and  proper  definition 
of  the  crime,  notv  charged  and  proved  before  it,  would  have 
given  a  definition  vary^g  from  it,  as  t^t  opinion  is  so  extremely 

*  apposite  to  the  case  now  before  the  court.  "  The  travelling  of 
individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  would  perhaps  not  be 
sufficient;  This  would  be  an  equivocal  act,  and  has  no  warlike 
appearance.  The  meeting  of  particular  bodies  of  men  and  their 
marching  from  places  of  partial,  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous, 
would  be  such  an  assemblage."  Is  not  this  the  very  case  which 
is  before  the  court?  It  is  not  the  equivocal  act  of  individuals  tra- 
velling singly  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Have  not  these  men 
gone  from  Blannerhassett's  island  the  place  of  their  partial,  to 
the  mouth  of  Cumberland  the  place  of  their  general  rendezvous? 
Did  not  another  body  of  men  meet  at  the  latter  place  those  who 
went  from  the  island?  This  definition  comes  most  completely  up 
to  this  case.  There  are  particular  bodies  of  men,  different  places 
of  partial  rendezvous,  and  a  general  place  of  rendezvous;  and 
they  march  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  A  reference  to  the 
evidence  will  prove  this  to  be  most  indisputably  true.  There.was 
unquestionably  an  assemblage  on  the  island,  which  afterwards 
formed  a  part  of  the  general  meeting  at  the  mouth  of  Cumber- 
land. Though  it  is  my  opinion,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  these  men  were  armed,  yet  \i  is  not  transcending  the  evidence 
in  the  cause,  to  say,  that  they  were  armed.  Several  witnesses  prove 
they  had  a  considerable  number  of  arms  with  them,  and  that  they 
used  those  arms.  One  person  said  that  there  were  arms  enough 
for  all  those  who  were  on  the  island;  and  several  persons  proved 
that  they  were  prepared r  to  defend  themselves.  When  this  evi- 
dence is  connected  with  the  proof  of  their  having  boxes  of  arms 
afterwards,  without  any  thing  to  shew,  that  they  received  those 

.  arms  after  leaving  the  island,  the  presumption  is  strong  and 
violent,  that  all  on  the  island  were  armed.  I  ask  what  chacacter 
do  these  things  give  to  these  transactions?  Are  they  not  sufficient 
to  constitute   a  military  appearance  or  warlike  postured   the 
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specicm  beUi?  As  their  intentions  were  traitorous,  were  they  not 
guilty  of  treason  according  to  the  opinion  of  th^  supreme  court? 

I  should  suppose  ijxat  as  we  have  proved,  or  to  speak  mor« 
correcdy,  were  prepared  fully  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  that  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  has  been  commit* 
ted,  we  have  a  right  to  adduce,  in  confirmation  or  corroboration 
thereof  and  to  shew  the  intention  of  the  party  committing  it, 
proof  of  other  overt  acts  not  laid  in  the  indictment.  This. has 
been  fully  established  by  authorities.  In  addition  to  Deacon's 
case  and  other  cases  from  Foster,  from  State  Trials  and  other 
authors  which  have  been  heretofore  read  to  the  court,  I  refer  to 
1  DaUas*a  Rep.  page  35,  where  it  was  ruled  by  the  court,  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Mulin,  **  that  evidence  might  be 
given  of  an  overt  act,  committed  in  another  county,  ^fter  an 
overt  act  was  proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county  where. 
die  indictment  was  laid  and  tried." 

This  is  the  evidence,  by  which  Mr.  Wickham  fears  we  can 
abundantly  prove  the  guilt  of  his  client,  and  hence  his  anxiety, 
hence  the  greatest  exertions  of  his  eloquence  and  talents  to  ex- 
clude this  testimony. 

If  gentlemen  contend,  that  sufficient  proof  of  the  overt  act  has 
not  yet  been  produced  and  that  therefore  we  have  no  right  to 
introduce  corroborative  evidence  and  that  the  court  ought  to 
judge  whether  the  overt  act  be  proved;  I  am  sure  this  court  will 
not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  evidence  amount  to  a  proof 
of  the  overt  act  and  to  decide  on  the  weight  of  evidence  and 
thereby  usurp  the  rights  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  jur}% 

There  is  so  evident  an  impropriety  in  the  court  deciding  cp 
the  competency  of  the  evidence  to  establish  an  overt  act,  that  I 
should  suppose  it  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  mention  it  to  be 
convinced  of  it.  But  though  I  think  the  point  so  clear,  and  though 
I  have  already  detained  the  court  too  long,  I  hope  to  be  excused 
for  introducing  one  or  two  authorities,  which  seem  to  be  con- 
elusive,  if  indeed  any  authority  be  necessary  in  so  plain  a  case. 
I  will  read  a  few  sentences  from  Eaafa  Crown  Laxu^  page  66, 67,  * 
to  shew  that  this  is  a  question  proper  for  the  jury  alone  to  de- 
cide^ and  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  which  cannot  regularly  be 
taken  from  them:  ^  It  must  in  general  be  difficult,  in  the  incep- 
lion  of  intestine  troubles,  to  fix  the  period  when  opposition  to  the 
established  government  shall  be  said  to  wear  the  formida^ble  ap- 
pearance of  insurrection,  and  to  constitute,  what  in  the  terms  of 
the  act,  is  called  a  levying  war  against  the  king.  • 

**  It  is  strictly^  therefore,  a  question  of  fact  ^  to  he  tried  by  the 
junfj  under  all  the  circumstances;*^  and  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
he  refers  to  Hale,  Foster,  the  State  Trials  and  Salkeld. 

This  doctrine  is  also  supported  by  the  opinion  of  judge  Ire- 
dcD,  in  Friers  trialj  page  175,  "  It  is  not  for  the  court  to  say 
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wliether  $/iere  was  a  treasonable  intention  or  act^  as  cliarged  in 
the  indictmertt;  that  is  for  the  jury  to  determine;  we  have  only  to 
state  the  laws,  we  therefore  should  have  no  right  to  give  our  opi- 
nion  upon  it.''  "  A  jury  must  give  a  verdict  upbn  all  the  evidence 
collectively;  if  the  evidence  is  admitted,  then  the  jury  is  bound 
to  respect  the  weight  of  it;  the  competency  of  that  evidence  is  for 
the  court  to  decide,  but  the  jury  must  .estimate  its  wti^ht,^^ 

These  authorities  appear  to  me  to  establish  this  point  conclu- 
sively; if  any  thing  be  necessary  ,to  be  superadded,  I  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  heretofore  declared,  as  I  understood  it: 
that  "  the  levying  of  war  is  nfact*^  which  must  be  decided  by  a 
jury.  If  it  be  a  question  compounded  of  fact  and  law,  it  QiightMso 
to  be  decided  by  the  jury. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England  if  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  in  force  in  this  country,  according  to  the  common  law  if  the 
common  law  have  any  force  here,  or  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  .this  indictment  has  been  properly  preferred 
against  the  prisoner.  I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  shew, 
that  we  have  disproved  the  two  points,  attempted  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution;  and  that  the  overt  act 
committed  on  Blannerhassett's  island  will  justify  you  in  permit- 
ting us  to  bring  forward  all  the  rest  of  our  evidence. 
•The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morow. 

Tuesday,  August  25th,  180r. 
Mr.  Wirt  then  addressed  the  court  thus: 

,   It  is  my  duty  to  proceed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in 
opposing  this  motion.  But  I  should  not  deem  it  Vny  duty  to  ap-^ 
pose  it,  if  it  were  founded  on  correct  principles.  I  stand  here  witH 
the  same  independence  of  action,  which  belongs  to  the  atlortiey 
of  the  United  States;  and  as  he  would  certainly  relinquish  the 
prosecution  the  moment  he  became  convinced  of  its  injustice,  so 
aUo  most  certainly  would  I.    The  humanity  and  justice  of  this 
nation  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  a  prosecution,  pushed  on  against 
a  life,  which  stood  protected  by  the  laws;  but  whether  they  would 
or  not,  I  would  not  plant  a  thorn,  to  rankle  for  life  in  my  heart, 
by  opening  my  lips  in  support  of  a  prosecution  which  I  felt  and 
l^lieved  to  be  unjust.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  motion  is 
not  founded  in  justice,  that  it  is  a  mere  manceuvre  to  obstruct  the 
inquiry,  to  turn  it  from  the  proper  course,  to  wrest  the  trial  of 
the  fact%  from  the  proper  tribunal,  the  jury,  and  embarrass  the 
covert  with  a  responsibility  which  it  ought  not  to  feel,  I  hold  it  my 
duty  to  proceed  for  the  sake  of  the  court,  for  the  sake  of  vindi- 
cating the  trial  by  jury,  now  sought  to  be  violated,  for  the  sake 
of  full  and  ample  justice  in  this  particular  case,  for  the.  sake  of  the 
future  peace,  union  and  independence,  of  these  states,  I  feel  it  my 
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)boUBden  duty  to  proceed;  in  doing  which,  I  beg  that  the  priaoncr 
and  his  counsel  will  recollect  the  extreme  diftculty  of  clothing 
my  argument  in  terms  which  may  be  congenial  with  their  fed- 
ings*  The  gentlemen  appear  to  me  to  feel  a  very  extraordinaiy 
and  unreasonable  degree  of  sensibility  on  this  occasion.  They 
seem  to  forget  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  ths|t  we  are  the  pio- 
sfccutors.  We  do  not  stand  here  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  the 
prisoner,  but  to  urge  on  him  the  crime  of  treason  against  his 
country.  When  we  speak  of  treason,  we  must  call.it  treason. 
When  we  speak  of  a  traitor,  we  must  call  him  a  traitor.  When  we 
speak  of  a  plot  to  dismember  the  union,  to  undermine  the  liber* 
ties  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  subject 
them  to  a  usurper  and  a  despot,  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  terms 
which  convey  those  ideas.  Why  then  are  gentlemen  so  sensitive? 
Why  on  these  occasions,  so  necessary,  so  unavoidable,  do  they 
shrink  back  with  so  much  agony  of  nerve,  as  if  instead  of  a  hall 
of  justice,  we  were  in  a  drawingroom  with  colonel  Burr,  and 
were  barbarously  violating  towards  him  every  principle  oli  de- 
corum and  humanity? 

Mr.  Wickham  has  indeed  invited  us  to  consider  the  subject 
abstractedly;  and  we  have  been  told,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  so 
considered;  but  sir,  if  this  were  practicable,  would  there  be  no 
danger  in  it?  Would  there  be  no  danger,  while  we  were  mooting 
points,  pursuing  ingenious  hypotheses,  chasing  elementary  prin* 
cipfes  over  the  wide  extended  plains  and  Alpine  heights  of  ab- 
stracted law,  that  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  ereat  question 
before  the  court?  This  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner;  but  it  does  not  therefore  necessarily  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  truth  and  justice.  It  will  be  proper,  when  we  have 
derived  a  principle  from  law  or  argument,  that  we  should  bring 
it  to  the  case  before  the  court,  in  order  to  test  its  application  and 
its  practical  truth.  In  doing  which,  we  are  driven  into  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  must  speak  of  it  as  we  find  it.  But  besides,  the 
gentlemen  have  themselves  rendered  this  totally  abstracted  argu- 
ment completely  impossible,  for  one -of  their  positions  is,  that 
there  is  no  overt  act  proven  at  all.  Now,  that  an  overt  act  con- 
sists of  fact  and  intention  has  been  so  often  repeated  here,  that 
it  has  a  fair  tide  to  justice  Vaughan^s  epithet  of  a  ^^  dectmtatum.^ 
In  speaking  then  ol  this  overt  act,  we  are  compelled  to  inquire, 
not  merely  into  the  fact  of  the  assemblage,  but  the  intention  of 
it,  in  doing  which  we  must  examine  and  develop  the  whole  pro- 
ject of  the  prisoner.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  an  abstract  ex- 
amination of  this  point  cannot  be  made;  and  since  the  gendemen 
drive  us  into  the  examination,  they  cannot  complain,  if  without 
any  softening  of  lights  or  deepening  of  shades,  we  exhibit  the 

cture  in  its  true  and  natural  state. 

This  motion  is  a  bold  and  original  stroke  in  the  none  science 
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of  defence.   It  marks  the  genius  and  hand  of  a  master.   For  it 
gives  to  the  prisoner  every  possible  advantage,  while  it  gives  him 
the  full  benefit  of  his  legal  defence:  the  sole  defence  which  he 
would  be  able  to  make  to  the  jury,  if  the  evidence  were  all  intro- 
duced before  them*  It  cuts  off  from  the  prosecution  all  that  evi- 
dence  which  goes  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  assemblage  on 
the  island,  to  explain  the  destination  and  objects  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  to  stamp  beyond  controversy  the  character  of  treason 
upon  it.    Connect  this  motion  with  that  which  was  made  the 
other  day  to  compel  us  to  begin  with  the  proof  of  the  overt  act, 
in  whiph  from  their  zeal  gentlemen  were  equally  sanguine,  and 
observe  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  success  in  both  mo- 
tions. We  should  have  been  reduced  to  the  single  fact,  the  indi- 
vidual fact,  of  the  assemblage  on  the  island,  without  any  of  the 
evidence  which  explains  the  intention  and  object  of  that  assem- 
blage. Thus  gentlemen  would  have  cut  off  all  the  evidence,  which 
carries  up  the  plot  almost  to  its  conception,  which  at  all  events  ^ 
describes  the  first  motion  which  quickened  it  into  life  and  follows 
its  progress  until  it  attained  such  strength  and  maturity  as  to 
throw  the  whole  western  country  into  consternation.  Thus  of  the 
world  of  evidence  which  we  have,  we  should  have  been  reduced 
to  the  speckj  tht  atom  which  relates  to  Blannerhassett's  island. 
General  £aton'^  deposition  (hitherto  so  much  and  so  justly  revered 
as  to  its  subject)  standing  by  itself  would  have  been  without  the 
powerful  fortification  derived  from  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
commodore  Truxtun  and  the  still  stronger  and  most  extraordinary 
(coincidence  of  the  Morgans.    Standine  alone,  gentlemen  would 
have  still  proceeded  to  speak  of  that  affidavit,  as  they  have  here- 
tofore done:  not  declaring  that  what  general  Eaton  liad  sworn, 
was  not  the  truth,  but  that  it  was  a  most  marvellcus  story!  a  most 
•wonderful  tale!  and  thus  would  they  have  continued  to  seek,  in 
the  bold  and  wild  extravagance  of  the  project  itself,  an  argument 
against  its  exbtence  and  a  refuge  from  public  indignation.  But 
that  refuge  is  taken  away.  General  Eaton^s  narration  stands  coa- 
firmed  beyond  the  possibility  of  rational  doubt.  But  I  ask  what 
inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  thes^  repeated  attempts  to  stifle  the 
prosecution  and  smother  the  evidence?    If  the  views  of  the  pri- 
soner  were,  as  they  have  been  so  often  represented  by  one  of  his 
counsel,  highly  honourable  to  himself  and  glorious  to  his  country  ^ 
why  not  permit  the  evidence  to  disclose  these  views?  Accused 
as  he  .is  of  high  treason  he  would  ceruinly  stand  acquitted,  not 
only  in  re^on  and  justice,   but  by  the  maxims  of  .the  most 
squeamish  modesty,  in  shewing  us  by  evidence  all  this  honour 
and  this  glory  which  his  scheme  contained.    No  sir,  it  is  iiot 
squeamish  modesty;  it  is  no  fastidious  delicacy  that  prompts 
these  repeated  efforts  to  keep  back  the  evidence;  it  is  apprehen- 
sion; it  is  alarm;  it  is  fear;  or  rather  it  is  the  certainty  that  the 
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evidence  whenever  it  shall  come  forward  will  fix  the  charge;  aad 
if  such  shsdl  appear  to  the  court  to  be  the  motive  of  this  motion^ 
your  Honours,  I  well  know,  will  not  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  public 
justice,  committed  to  your  charge,  by  aiding  this  stratagem  to 
Hude  the  sentence  of  the  law,  you  will  yield  to  the  motion  no  far- 
ther than  the  rigour  of  legal  rules  shall  imperiously  constrain  you* 
I  shall  proceed  now  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  motion  itself 
and  to  answer  the  argument  of  the  gendeman  (Mn  Wickham) 
who  opened  it.   I  will  treat  that  gentleman  with  candour.  If  I 
misrepresent  him,  it  will  not  be' intentionally.    I  will  not  follow 
the  example  which  he  has  set  me  on  a  very  recent  occasion.    I 
will  not  complain  of  flowers  and  graces  where  none  exist.  I  will 
Dot  like  him,  in  reply  to  an  argument  as  naked  as  a  sleeping 
Venus,  but  certainly  dot  half  so  beautiful,  complain  of  the  painful 
necessity  I  am  under,  in  the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  logical 
vigour,  of  lifting  first  this  flounce  and  then  that  lurbelow,  before 
I  can  reach  the  wished  for  point  of  attack.  I  keep  no  flounces  or 
fiirbelows  ready  manufactured  and  hung  lip  for  use  in  the  mil* 
lenery  of  my  fancy,  and  if  I  did,  I  think  I  should  not  be  so  in- 
discreetly impatient  to  get  rid  of  my  wares,  as  to  put  them  off  on 
improper  occasions.    I  cannot  promise  to  interest  you  by^  2Sky' 
classical  and  elegant  allusions  to  the  pure  pages  of  Tristram 
Shandy.  I  cannot  give  you  a  squib  or  a  rocket  in  every  period* 
For  my  own  pan,  I  have  always  thought  these  flashes  of  wit  (if 
they  deserve  that  name)  I  have  always  thought  these  meteors  of 
the  brain  which  spring  up  with  such  exuberant  abundance  in 
the  speeches  of  that  gentleman,  which  play  on  each  side  of  the 
path  of  reason  or  sporting  across  it  with  fantastic  motion  decoy 
the  mind  from  the  true  point  in  debate,  no  better  evid^ice  of  the 
soundness  of  the  argument  with  which  they  are  connected,  nor, 
give  me  leave  to  add,  the  vigour  of  the  brain  from  which  they 
spring,  than  those  vapours  which  start  from  our  marshes  and 
blaze  with  a  momentary  combustion,  and  which  floating  on  the 
undulations  of  the  atmosphere  beguile  the  traveller  into  bogs 
and  brambles,  are  evidences  of  the  fimmess  and  solidity  of  the 
earth  from  which  they  proceed.    I  willfendeavour  to  meet  the 
gentleman's  propositions  in  their  full  force  and  to  answer  them 
&iriy.    I  will  not,  as  I  am  advancing  towards  them  with  my 
mind's  ^e,  measure  the  height,  breadth  and  power  of  the  pro- 
position,  if  I  find  it  beyond  my  strength,  halve  it;  if  still  be- 
yond my  strength,  quarter  it;  if  still  necessary,  subdivide  it  into 
eighths;  and  when  by  this  process  I  have  reduced  it  to  the  pro- 
per standard,  take  one  of  these  sections  and  toss  it  with  an  air  of 
elephantine  strength  and  superiority.  If  I  find  myself  capable  of 
conducting,  by  a  fair  course  of  reasoning,  any  one  of  his  propo- 
sitions  to  an  absurd  conclusion,  I  will  not  begin  by  stating  tnat 
absurd  conclusion,  ns  the  proposition  itself  which  I  am  going  to 
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eocoanter.  I  wHl  not,  in  commenting  on  the  gentleman's  autho- 
rities, thank  the  gentleman  with  sarcastic  politeness  for  intro- 
ducing them,  declare  that  they  conclude  directly  against  him,  read 
just  so  much  of  the  authority  as  serves  the  purpose  of  that  de- 
claration, omittmg  that  which  contains  the  true  point  of  the  case 
which  makes  agamst  me;  nor  if  forced  by  a  direct  call  to  read 
that  part  also,  will  I  content  myself  by  running  over  it  as  rapidly 


laugh  at  the  gentleman's  expense;  but  I  should  be  very  litde 
pleased  with  myself,  if  I  were  capable  of  enjoying  a  laugh  pro- 
cured by  such  means. ,  I  know  too,  that  by  adopting  such  arts, 
there  will  always  be  those  standing  around  us,  who  have  not 
comprehended  the  whole  merits  of  the  legal  discussion,  with 
whom  I  mig^t  shake  the  character  of  the  gentleman's  science 
and  judgment  as  a  lawyer*  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  capable  of 
such  a  wish,  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  gentleman  himself  felt  so 
strongly  that  proud,  that  high,  aspiring  and  ennobling  magnani- 
mity, which  I  had  been  told  conscious  talents. rarely  fail  to  in- 
spire, that  he  would  have  disdained  a  poor  and  fleeting  triumph 
gained  by  means  like  these. 

.  I. proceed  now  to  answer  the  several  points  of  his  argument,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  collected  from  the  general  course  of  his 

Seech.  I  say  so  far  as  they  could  be  collected;  for  the  gentleman, 
though  requested  before  he  began^  refused  to  reduce  his  mo- 
tion to  writing.  It  suited  better  his  partisan  sU'le  of  warfare  to 
be  perfecdy  at  larg^;  to  change  his  ground  as  onen  as  he  pleased; 
on  the  plains  of  Monmouth  to-day,  at  the  Eutaw  Springs  to- 
morrow. He  will  not  censure  me  therefore,  if  I  have  not  been 
correct  in  gathering  his  points  from  a  desultory  discourse  of  four 
or  five  hours'  length,  as  it  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  I  had 
misunderstood  him.  I  trust  therefore  that  I  have  been  correct; 
it  was  my  intention  to  be  so;  for  I  can  neither  see  pleasure  nor 
interest,  in  misrepresenting'  any  gendeman;  and  I  now  beg  the 
court  and  the  gentleman,  if  he  wUl  vouchsafe  it,  to  set  me  right 
if  I  have  misconceived  him. 

I  understood  him,  then  sir,  to  resist  the  introduction  of  farther 
evidence  under  this  indictment,,  by  making  four  propositions: 

1.  Because  Aaron  Burr  not  being  on  the  island  at  the  time 
of  the  assemblage  cannot  be  a  principal  in  the  treason  according 
to  the  constitutional  definition  or  the  laws  of  England. 

2.  Because  the  indictment  must  be  proved  as  laid;  and  as  the 
indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  levying  war  with  an  asoena- 
blage  on  the  island,  no  evidence  to  charge  him  with  that-  act  by 
relation  is  I'elevant  to  this  indictment. 

t}.  Because  if  he  be  a  principal  in  the  treason  at  all,  he  is  a 
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priocipa!  in  the  second  degree;  and  his  guilt  being  of  that  kind 
which  is  termed  derivative,  no  parol  evidence  can  be  let  in  to 
charge  him,  until  we  shall  shew  a  record  of  the  conviction  of  the 
principals  in  ihh  first  degree. 

4.  BecauK  no  evidence  is  relevant  to  connect  the  prisoner  with 
others  and  thus  to  make  him  a  traitor,  by  relation,  until  we  shall 
previously  shew  an  act  of  treason  in  these  others;  and  the  assem- 
blage on  the  island  was  not  an  act  of  treason. 

I  beg  leave  to  take  up  these  propositions  in  succession  and  to 
give  them  those  answers  which  to  my  mind  are  satisfactory.  Let 
us  examine  the  first:  it  is  because  Aaron  Burr,  not  being  present 
on  the  island  at  the  time  of  the  assemblage,  cannot  be  a  principal 
in  the  treason,  within  the  constitutional  definition  or  the  laws  of 
England* 

la  many  of  the  gentleman's  general  propositions,  I  perfectly 
iccor^  withhin^:  as  that  the  constitution  was  intended  to  guard 
against  the  calamities  to  which  Montesquieu  refers,  when  he 
^aks  of  the  victims  of  treason;  that  the  constitution  intended 
to  guard  against  arbitrary  and  constructive  treasons;  that  the 
principles  of  sound  reason  and  liberty  require  their  exclusion;  and 
that  the  constitution  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  rules  of  reason  and 
moral  right.  I  fear  however  that  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  accom- 
modate both  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  support  of  the 
motion  and  to  reconcile  some  of  the  positions  of  Mr.  Randolph  to 
the  rules  of  Mr.  Wickham;  for  while  the  one  tells  us,  to  interpret 
the  constitution  by  sound  reason,  the  other  exclaims,  *'^  save  us 
from  the  deductions  of  common  s^nse."  What  rule  then  shall  I 
adopts  A  kind  of  reason  which  is  not  common  sense  might  in- 
deed please  both  the  gentlemen;  but  as  that  is  a  species  of  reason 
of  which  I  have  no  very  distinct  conception,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
men will  excuse  me  ibr  not  employing  it.  Let  us  return  to  Mr, 
Wickham. 

Having  read  to  us  the  constitutional  definition  of  treason  and 
given  us  the  rule  by  which  it  was  to  be  interpreted,  it  was  natural 
to  expect,  that  he  would  have  proceeded  directly  to  apply  that 
^  nile  to  the  definition  and  give  us  the  result.  But  while  we  were 
expecting  this,  even  while  we  have  our  eyes  on  the  gentleman, 
he  vanishes  like  a  spirit  from  American  ground,  and  we  see  hiip 
no  more  untii.  we  see  him  in  England,  resurging  by  a  kind  of 
intellectual  magic  in  the  middle  of  the  16di  century,  complain- 
ing most  dolefully  of  my  lord  Coke^  bowels.  Before  we  follow 
bim  in  this  excursion,  it  may  be  weU  to  inquire,  what  it  was  that 
induced  him  to  leave  the  regular  tract  of  his  argument.  I  will 
teli  you  whfit  it  was.  It  was,  sir,  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout.  It  was  the  judicial 
exposition  of  the  constitution  by  the  highest  court  in  the  nation, 
upon  the  vciy  point  which  the  gentleman  was  considering,  wUch 
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made  him  take  this  flight  to  England;  because  it  stared  him  in 
the  face  and  contradicted  his  position.  Sir.  if  the  gendeman  had 
believed  this  decision  to  be  favourable  to  him,  we  should  have 
heard  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  argument,  for  the  path  of 
inquiry,  in  which  he  was,  led  him  directly  to  it.  Interpreting  the 
American  constitution,  he  ^ould  have  pr^feiTed  no  authority  to 
that  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  country.  Y^s  sir,  he  would  have 
immediately  seized  this  decision  with  avidity.  He  would  have  set 
if  before  you  in  every  possible  light.  He  woijd  have  illustrated 
it  He  would  havelidomed  it.  You  would  hav^  seen  it  under  the 
action  of  his  genius  appear  with  all  the  varying  grandeur  of  our 
mountains  in  the  morning  ^un.  He  would  not  have  relinquished  it 
for  the  common  law,  nor  have  deserted  a  rock  so  broad  and  solid^ 
to  walk  upon  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  But  he  knew  that  this 
decision  closed  against  him  completely  the  very  point  which  he 
was  labouring.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  decision  was  kept  so  sedu- 
lously out  of  view,  until  from  the  exploded  materials  of  the  com- 
mon law,  he  thought  he  had  reared  a  Gothic  edifice  so  huge  and 
90  dark,  as  quite  to  overshadow  and  eclipse  it.'  Let  us  bring  it 
from  this  obscurity  into  the  face  of  day.  We  who  are  seeking 
truth  and  not  victory,  whether  right  or  wrong,  have  no  reason  to 
turn  our  eyes  from  any  source  of  light  which  presents  itself,  atid 
least  of  all  from  a  source  so  high  and  so  respectable  as  the  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  inquiry'  is, 
vfhether  presefwe  at  the  overt  act  be  necessary  to  make  a  man  a 
traitori  The  gendemen  say,  that  it  is  necessary;  that  he  cannot 
be  a  principal  in  the  treason,  without  actual  presence.  What  says 
the  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  BoUman  and  Swartwout?  ^^  It 
16  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say,  that  no  individual  can 
be  guilty  of  this  crime,  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms  against 
his  country;  on  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is,  if 
a  body  of  men  be  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force 
a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  ofadtion^  and  who  are 
actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as 
traitors."  •   ' 

Here  then  we  find  the  court  so  far  from  requiring  presence, 
that  it  expressly  declares,  that-  however  remote  the  accused 
may  have  been  from  the  scene  of  the  treasonable  assemblage, 
he  is  stijl  involved  in  the  guilt  of  that  assemblage ;  his  being 
leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  was  sufficient  to  make  the  act 
his  own.  The  supreme  court  being  of  that  opinion' proceeded  to 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  evidence  to  ascertain  whether 
there  had  been  a  treasonable  assemblage.  It  looked  to  the  depo- 
sitions of  general  Eaton  and  general  Wilkinson,  the  ciphered  let* 
ter,  the  declaration  of  Swartwout  that  Burr  was  levying  an  armed 
body  of  seven  thousand  men;  aad  it  looked  to  these  parts  of  th& 


evidence  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  dbeoVering,  whethei-  it  were 
probable  that  Burr  had  actually  brought  these  men  together;  not 
whether  Bollman  and  Swartwout  were  present  at  any  such  assem* 
blage«  It  knew  tKat  if  any  such  assemblage  had  taken  place, 
BpUman  and  Swartwout  must  have  been  at  that  time  at  the  city 
of  Orleans  or  on  their  way  thither;  indeed  the  whole  reasoning 
of  the  court  proceeded  on  the  fact,  as  admitted,  of  the  prisoner's 
absence.  Why  then  the  laborious  investigation  which  the  court 
makes  as  to  the  probability  of  Burr  having  brought  his  men  or  any 
part  of  them  together,  unless  the  guilt  of  that  sissemblage  were  to 
be  imputed  to  Bollman  and  Swartwout?  If  their  absence  were  suf-  * 
ficient  to  excuse  them,  that  fact  was  admitted,  and  the  inquiry 
would  have  been  a  very  short  one^  But  the  court  having  pre- 
viously decided,  that  the  fact  of  presence  or  absence  was  unim- 
portant;  that  it  made  no  odds  how  far  distant  the  accused  might 
be  from  the  treasonable  assemblage;  it  became  the  unavoidable 
duty  of  the  court,  to  proceed  to  the  inquiry,  whether  any  such 
assemblage  had  taken  place;  and  if  the  evidence  had  manifested 
that  fact  to  its  satisfaction,  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
that  court,  the  prisoners  would  have  been  as  deeply  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  that  assemblage,  as  any  of  those  who  actually  com- 
posed  it. 

The  counsel  knew,  that  their  first  point  was  met  directly  by 
the  counter  authority  of  the  supreme  court.  They  have  impliedly, 
if  not  expressly  admitted  it;  hence  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  bold  and  difficult  ground,  that  the  passage 
which  I  have  read  is  extrajudicial,  a  mere  obiter  dictum*  They 
have  said  this,  but  they  have  not  attempted  to  shew  it* 

Give  me  leave  to  shew  that  they  are  mistaken;  tliat  it  is  not  an 

obiter  dictum;  that  it  is  not  extrajudicial;  but  that  it  is  a  direct 

adjudication  of  a  point  immediately  before  the  court.  What  were 

the  questions  before  the  court?  The  court  made  no  formal  division 

of  this  subject,  but  these  questions  are  necessarily  and  irresist^ 

ibly  involved  in  it.    It  must  first  be  observed  that  the  arrest  of 

Bollman  and  Swartwout  at  New-Orleans,  and  the  fact  that  they 

bad  not  been  present  at  any  assemblage  of  the  traitors  in  arms, 

were  notorious  and  admitted.   The  case  then  presented  to  the 

court  three  distinct  questions.    1.  Has  Aaron  Burr  committed 

treason,  or  has  he  been  engaged  or  leagued  in  any  treasonable 

conspiracy'?    2.  Were  Bollman  and  Swartwout  connected  with 

him?  3*  Could  they  be  guilty  of  treason,  without  being  actually 

present?  Now  if  the  court  had  been  satisfied,  that  there  had  been 

an  overt  act,  and  that  these  men  were  leagued  in  the  conspiracy 

which  produced  it,  still  it  would  have  remained  a  distinct  and 

substantive  question,  whether  their  absence  from  the  overt  act, 

and  their  having  no  immediate  hand  in  it,  did  not  discharge  them 

fr(»n  the  constitutional  guilt  of  levying  war;  for  though  leagued 
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S&  the  contpiracy,  and  although  there  might  have  been  an  oireit 
act,  these  men  would  have  been  innocent,  if  presence  at  the 
overt  act  were  necessary  to  make  them  guilty.  The  question  then 
of  presence  or  absence  was  a  question  really  presented  by  the 
case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout.  It  was  one  important  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  case,  and  the  court  thinking  it  so  did  consider  and 
decide  it,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  contended  for  on 
the  other  side.  A  plain  man  would  imagine,  that  when  the  su- 
preme court  had  taken  up  and  decided  the  case,  its  decision 
would  form  a  precedent  on  the  subject,  and  having  that  authority 
on  my  side,  I  should  suppose,  that  I  might  safely  dismiss  the 
gentleman^s  first  point*  But  Mr.  Randolph  seems  to  think  it 
very  doubtful,  whether  you  ought  to  be  hound  by  that  authority, 
and  that  you  must  be  very  much  embarrassed  to  have  to  decide 
it,  even  admitting  it  to  be  a  regular  judicial  determination  of  this 
question;  for  he  made  a  very  pathetic  and  affecting  apostrophe  to 
the  situation  in  which  you  would  be  placed,  if  you  differed  from 
this  opinion  of  the  supreme  court. 

I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  our  laws  are  to  be  uniform. 
How  can  the  inferior  court  control  the  decisions  of  the  superior 
court?  You  ai;^  but  a  branch  of  the  supreme  court.  If  you  sir, 
sitting  as  a  circuit  court,  have  a  right  to  disregard  the  rule  de- 
cided* by  the  supreme  court  and  adopt  a  different  rule,  every 
other  inferior  court  has  an  equal  right  to  do  the  same;  so  that, 
there  will  be  as  many  various  rules  as  to  treason  as  there  are 
courts;  and  the  result  might  be  and  certainly  would  be,  that  what 
would  be  treason'  in  one  circuit  would  not  be  treason  in  another; 
and  a  man  mig[ht  be  hung  in  Pennsylvania  for  an  act  against 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  would  be  held  perfectly  innocent 
in  Virginia.  Thus  treason  against  the  United  States  would  stil 
be  unsettled  and  fluctuating,  and  the  object  of  the  constitution  , 
in  defining  it  would  be  disappointed  and  defeated;  whereas  a 
principle  of  law,  solemnly  adjudged  by  the  supreme  court,  be- 
comes, I  apprehend,  the  law  of  the  land;  and  all  the  inferior 
courts  are  compulsorily  bound  by  it.  To  say  that  they  are  not, 
is  to  disorganize  the  whole  judiciary  system,  to  confound  the 
distinctions  and  grades  of  the  courts,  to  banish  all  certainty  and 
stability  from  the  law,  and  to  destroy  all  uniformity  of  decTsion. 
I  trust  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  rush  into  this  wild  disorder 
and  confusion,  but  that  we  shall  temperately  and  regularly  con- 
form to  the  decrees  of  that  parent  court,  of  which  this  is  a  mere 
branch,  until  those  decrees  shall  be  changed  by  the  same  high  au- 
thority which  created  them. 

But  for  a  moment  let  us  relinquish  that  decision,  and  putting 
it  aside,  let  us  indulge  the  gendeman  with  the  inquiry,  whether 
that  decision  be  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  of  England.  In  interpretmg  the  constitution 
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let  us  apply  to  it  the  gentleman's  own  principles:  the  rules  of  rex- 
son  and  moral  right.  The  question  to  be  thus  determined  is,  whe- 
ther a  man  who  is  absent  may  not  be  guilty  as  if  he  were  actually 
present. 

That  a  law  should  be  so  construed  as  to  advance  the  remedy 
and  repress  the  mischief  is  not  more  a  rule  of  common  law,  than 
a  principle  of  reason;  it  applies  to  penal  as  well  as  to  remedial 
laws.  So  also  the  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  a  law  as  well 
as  a  covenant  should  be  so  construed  that  its  object  may  rather 
prevail  than  perish,  is  one  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Apply  these  principles  to  the  constitution.  Gentlemen 
have  said,  that  its  object  ^'as  to  prevent  the  people  from  being 
Harassed  by  arbitrary  and  constructive  treason.  But  its  object, 
I  presume,  was  not  to  declare  that  there^  was  no  such  crime.  It 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  encourage  treason.  It  meant  to  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  the  crime  and  provide  for  its  punishment. 
The  liberties  of  the  peopje,.  which  required  that  the  offence 
should  oe  defined  circumscribed  and  limited,  required  also  that 
it  should  be  certainly  and  adequately  punished.  The  fr^mers  of 
the  constitution,  informed  by  the  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  foreseeing  that  the  liberties  of  this  republic  might  one  day 
or  other  be  seized  by  the  daring  ambition  of  some  domestic 
usurper,  have  given  peculiar  importance  and  solemnity  to  the 
crime,  by  ingrafting  it  upon  the  constitution.  But  they  have 
done  this  in  vain,  if  the  construction  contended  for,  on  the  other 
side,  !•  to  prevail.  If  it  require  actual  presence  at  the  scene  of 
the  assemblage  to  involve  a  man  in  the  guilt  of  treason,  how  easy 
will  it  be  for  the  principal  traitor  to  avoid  this  guilt  and  escape 
punishment  forever?  He  may  go  into  distant  states,  from  one 
state  to  another.  He  may  secretly  wander,  like  a  demon  of  dark- 
ness, from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

He  may  enter  into  the  confidence  of  the  simple  and  unsus- 
pecting. He  may  pour  his  poison  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  before  innocent.  He  may  seduce  them  into  a  love  of  his 
person,  offer  them  advantages,  pretend  that  his   measures  are 
honourable  and  beneficial,  connect  them  in  his  plot,  and  attach 
them  to  his  glor^*.  He  may  prepare  the  whole  mechanism  of  the 
stupendous  and  destructive  engine  and  put  it  in  motion,  Let  the 
rest  be  done  by  his  agents.'  He  may  then  go  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action.    Let  him  keep  himself  only  from  the  scene 
of  the  assemblage  and  the  immediate  spot  of  battle,  and  he  is 
itmocent  in  law,  while  those  whom  he  has  deluded  are  to  suffer 
the  death  of  traitors!  Who  is  the  most  guilty  of  this  treason,  the 
poor  weak  deluded  instruments  or  the  artful  and  ambitious  man 
who  corrupted  and  misled  them?    There  is  no.  comparison  be- 
tween his  guilt  and  theirs;  and  yet  you  secure  impunity  to  him, 
while  thev  are  to  suffer  death!  Is  this  according  to  the  rules  of 
Vol.  XL  I 
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reason?  Is  this  moral  right?  Is  this  a  mean  of  preventing  trea- 
son? Or  rather,  is  it  not  in  truth  a  direct  invitation  to  it?  Sir,  it 
is  obvious,  that  neither  reason  nor  n^oral  rights  require  actual 
presence  at  the!  overt  act  to  constitute  the  crime  of  treason.  Put 
this  case  to  any  common  man,  whether  the  absence  of  a  corruptor 
should  exempt  him  from  punishment  for -the  crime,  which  he 
has  excited  his  deluded  agents  to  commit;  and  he  will' instantly 
tell  you,  that  he  deserves  infinitely  more  severe  punishment  than 
bis  misguided  instruments.  There  is  a  moral  sense,  much  more 
unerring  in  questions  of  this  sort,  than  the  frigid  deductions  of 
jurists  or  philosophers;  and  no  man  of  a  sound  mind  and  heart 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  between  the  comparative  guilt  of  Aaron 
Burr  (the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  mischief)  and  of  the  poor 
men  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  who  called  themselves  Burr's 
men*  In  the  case  of  murder,  who  is  the  most  guilty,  the  ignorant 
deluded  perpetrator  or  the  abominable  insMgator?  The  decision 
of  the  supreme  court,  sir,  is  so  far  from  being  impracticable  on 
the  ground  of  reason  and  moral  right,  that  it  is  supported  by 
their  moat  obvious  and  palpable  dictates.  Give  to  the  constitu- 
tion the  construction  contended  for  on  the  other  side,  and  yoi^ 
might  as  well  exptunge  the  crime  from  your  criminal  code;  nay 
you  had  better  do  it,  for  by  this  construction  you  hold  out  the 
lure  of  impunity  to  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the  community, 
men  of  ambition  and  talents,  while  you  loose  the  vengeance  ot 
the  law  on  the  coniparatively  innocent  If  treason  ought  to  be 
repressed,  I  ask  you,  who  is  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most 
likely  to  commit  it?  The  mere  instrument  who  applies  the  force, 
or  the  daring  aspiring  elevated  genius  who  devises  the  whole  plot| 
but  acts  behind  the  scenes? 

Permit  me  now  to  bring  Mr.  Wickham  to  England.  Sir,  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  is  equally  supported  by  the  law  oi 
England.  I  understand  him  as  saying,  that  no  man  can  be  guilty 
of  treason,  as  a  principal,  who  is  not  gu^ty  of  the  overt  aqt.  Per** 
mit  me  to  examine  the  Zd  institute^  page  9.  Lord  Coke,  com« 
menting  on  those  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward,  which  make 
our  constitutional  definition  of  treason,  says,  ^^  if  many  conspire 
to  levy  war,  and  some  of  them  do  levy  the  same,  according  to  the 
conspiracy,  this  is  high  treason  in  a//,  for  in  treason  aU  are  prtn^ 
cifiaUj  and  war  is  levied." 

In  page  16,  he  says,  ^^  that  although  the  statute  of  31artf^ 
which  made  counterfeiting  the  privy  signet  or  sign  manual,  high 
treason,  says  nothing  of  aiders  or  conscnter^,  yet  they  are  within 
the  purview  of  the  statute,  for  there  be  no  accessories  in  high 
treason."  So  also  in  puge  21,  he  says,  ^^  in  high  treason  there 
are  no  accessories^  but  ail  are  principals;  and  therefore,  whatever 
act  or  consent  will  make  a  man  accessory  to  a  felony,  before  the 
act  done,  will  make  a  principal  in  high  treason."  So  abo  m' 
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page  138,  he  says,  that  ^  it  is  a  sure  rule  in  law,  that  in  aha 
proditione  nuihis  potest  esse  accessorius^  sed  principalis  sokim^ 
modo^  and  in  illustration  o£  the  rule^  he  puts  this  case,  '^  if  any 
nan  commit  high  treason,  and  thereby  becometh  a  traitor,  if  any 
other  man,  knowing  him  to  be  a  traitor,  doth  receive,  comfort  and 
aid  him,  he  is  guilty  of  treason,  for  that  there  be  no  accessory  in 
treason.*' 

The  gendemen,  indieed,  admit  that  according  to  Coke's  au- 
thority, their  client  though  i^sent  might  be  a  principal  in  the  act. 
of  treason.  But  Coke  they  sav  had  tio  bowels;  that  he  was  hard- 
hearted,  unrelenting,  cruel  and  bloodthirsty;  that  his  cruelty  was 
ao  great,  that  it. misled  his  understanding;  that  on  crittiinal  law 
be  is  not  to  be  respected.  Coke  however  does  not  state  the  po- 
sitions which  I  have  read  on  his  own  authority,  on  the  contrary 
he  cites  in  the  margin  the  authorities  on  which  he  bottoms  them; 
and  most  ancient  and  resjjectable  authorities  they  are. 

But  to  gratify  them,  let  us  put  Coke  aside;  what  will  they  6ay 
to  lord  Hale?  Did  any  angry  and  savage  passions  agitate  his  bo- 
aom  or  darken  the  horizon  of  his  understanding  on  criminal 
law?  O  no  sir,  no  spot  ever  soiled  the  holy  ermine  of  his  office; 
mild,  patient,  benevolent;  halcyon  peace  in  his  breast,  with  a  mind 
beaming  the  effulgence  of  noon-day  and  with  a  seraph's  soul,  he 
sat  on  the  bench  like  a  descended  god!  Yet  that  judge  has  laid 
down  the  doctrme  for  which  I  contend,  in  terms  as  distinct  and 
emphatic  as  those  of  lord  Coke.  In  1  Hale^  214,  *^  But  if  many 
conspire  to  counterfeit,  or  counsel  or  abet  it,  and  one  of  them 
doth  the  fact  upon  that  counselling  or  Conspiracy,  it  is  treason  in 
iffl,  and  they  may  be  all  indicted*  for  counterfeiting  generally, 
within  this  statute,  fov  in  such  case  in  treason  all  are  principals.'^ 
The  same  doctrine  is  in  effect  laid  down  hi  pages  323,  328, 339« 
In  the  first  of  which  (^.  323)  it  is  stated,  in  addition  to  the 
other  doctrine,  that  ^^  regularly  in  a  new  treason,  the  aiding  and 
comforting  of  the  traitors,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  makes  a 
nian  guiky  of  treason;"  and  in  page  613<the  doctrine  is  laid  dowit 
generally  and  in  very  explicit  terms:  >^  In  the  highest  capital 
offence,  namely  high  treason,  there  are  no  accessories  neither 
before  nor  after,  for  all  consenters,  aiders,  abettors  atid  knowing 
receivers  and  comforters  of  traitors  are  all  principals  as  hath 
been  said." 

Hsrwkins  atad  Foster  support  the  same  doctrine.  1  Haivk.  ck. 
t7y  sec.  39.  ^  Also  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  lie,  who  by 
command  or  persuasion  induces  another  to  commit  treason,  is 
himself  a  trsutor  (for  without  question,  by  such  means,  he  would 
be  accessory  to  a  felony);  and  it  is  an  uncontroverted  rule, 
diat  whatever  will  make  a  man  an  accessory  in  felony  will  make 
bim  a  principalnn  treason."  [See  same  doctrine  in  his  2^  voU 
chap.  29)  sec.  2,  quoted  in  the  first  volume.}. 
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Foster^  page  341,  says,  that "  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  law  th^Y«  are  no  accessories  in  treason,  all  are  prin- 
cipals." "  Every  instance  of  incitement,  aid  or  protection  J  which 
in  the  case  of  felony  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  before  or 
after  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  whether  it  be  treason 
at  common  law  or  by  statute,  will  make  him  a  principal  in  the 
treason,  unless  the  case  be  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  statute 
creating  die  same,  &c." 

It  is  true  that  judge  Tucker  has  very  elaborately  discussed 
this  subject  and  combated  the  doctrine  that  all  are  principals.  I 
admit  the  truth  of  all  the  encomiums  which  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  have  pronounced  upon  tliat  gentleman.  He  has  all  the 
illumination  of  mind  and  all  the  virtues  qf  the  heart,  which  diose 
gentlemen,  with  the  view  of  enhancing  the  weight  of  his  autho- 
rity, have  been  pleased  to  ascribe  to  him.  What  they  have  said 
of  him  from  policy,  I  can  say  of  him  from  my  heart,  for  I  know 
it  to  be  true.  Yet  give  me  leave  sir„very  briefly  to  examine  his 
argument  upon  this  subject.  His  object  is  to  prove,  that  the  po- 
sition, that  "  in  high  treason,  all  are  principals,"  is  not  law  in 
England.  The  mode  which  he  adopts  to  prove  his  point  .is  this* 
He  collates  all  the  authorities  which  have  supported  this  doc- 
trine, and  tracing  it  up  with  patient  and  laborious  perseverance, 
with  the  view  ".  peterefontes^^  he  finds  the  first  spring  in  the 
^eign  of  Henry  6th.  That  case  is  reported  in  the  year-book, 
1  Hetin  6,  5.  and  is  very  nearly  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tucker  from 
Stanford.  It  is  the  case  of  a  man,  who  broke  prison  and  let  out 
traitors.  Stanford  says  it  was  adjudged  petit  treason;  the  year- 
books merely  say  that  he  wa^.  drawn  and  ^hanged.  A  sentence  in 
those  days,  when  the  notions  and  punishment  of  treason  (not- 
withstanding the  statute  of  Edward)  remained  still  unsettled,  is 
no  very  unequivocal  proof  that  his  crime  was  petit  treason. 

Mr.  Tucker  thinks  this  case  not  correctly  reported,  and  that 
the  grourtds  of  the  judgment  seem  not  well  understood.    It  may 
be  easily  understood,  there  being  but  a  few  short  lines*  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  however,  that  these  year-books,  as  we  ar^e  told  by 
Blackstone,  serve  as  indices  to  the  records  in  the  several  offices 
in  Westminster.    Then  Coke,  Hale,  Hawkins,  Foster  and  aU 
those  who  have  relied  on  this  case,  as  establishing  the  doctrine  in 
question,  guided  by  the  marginal  reference  in  the  year-book,  had 
it  in  their  power  to  examine  the  whole  original  record  in  the 
case  and  thereby  to  understand  the  entire  grounds  on   which 
that  case  proceeded.    From  their  great  industry  and  prodigious 
research,  there  caA  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  so,  and  Aiat  they 
"liave  therefore  stated  the  principles  of  this  case  correctly.    This 
case  therefore  does  not  warrant  his  deductions.    Chief  justice 
Hussey,  in  the  Zd  Henry  7th,  about  six  years  ^after  the  first  de« 
cision,  and  consequently  with  much  better  means  of  understand-  . 
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iDg  its  nature,  extent  and  boimdaries,  than  we  can  po&sess,  refers 
to  it  as  asserting  the  doctrine  tha;  in'  treason  there  are  no  acces- 
sories, but  all  are  principals.  Nor  is  it  to  be  believed  that  this 
doctrine  originated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  6th.  The  earliest  re- 
ported case,  indeed,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  occurred  in  the 
first  year  of  that  reign.  Ther^  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  man*^ 
ner  of  the  report,  which  marks  it  as  a  case  of  the  first  impression; 
on  the  contrar}s  the  sentence  seems  to  have  been  a  thing  of 
coarse;  and  the  judges  of  that  day  appear,  in  the  language  of 
Blackstone,  to  be  merely  pronouncing  the  immemorial  cu3tom 
of  the  land.  It  was  the  business  of  those  judges  to  have  decided 
the  law,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  have  giveQ  the  law  generally,  as 
they  believed  it  to  exist;  nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  they  intro* 
ddced  the  principle  into  the  English  law,  but  that  acting  on  the 
common  law  of  England,  they  pronounced  sentence  conformably 
to  it.  The  learned  and  laborious  Hawkins,  speaking  no  doubt 
after  the  most  profound  and  .extensive  research,  declares  in  a 
])assage  before  cited,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  never  doubted, 
that  in  treason  all  are  principals;  and  .most  certainly  from  a  very 
early  period  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  the  doc- 
trine has  not  been  questioned  in  England.  After  such  a  lapse  of 
years  and  centuries,  after  such  full  and  perfect  consent  and  con* 
currence  among  all  the  judges  and  writers  of  England,  it  would 
be  bold  inus  to  say,  that  this  is  not  the  law  of  England.  And  after 
all,  the  learned  judge  Tucker  rests  the  fabric  of  his  reasoning 
oa  the  ground  of  the  imperfection  of  the  first  report :  an  obstacle, 
which  however  insuperable  to  him,  was  easily  to  be  surmounted 
by  those  great  men  who  had  access  to  the  original  record;  and 
who  having  that  access  have  affirmed,  that  the  case  justified  the 
doctrine. which  they  advance.  Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  on 
judge  Tucker,  by  observing,  that  however  sincerely  I  revere 
him,  yet  certainly  w.hen  the  question  is,  "  What  is  the  law  of 
En^and  ?"  it  cannot  be  considered  as  disrespectful  to  our  learned 
amd  virtuous  countryman  to  prefer  the  authority  of  such  men  as 
Coke,  Hale,  Hawkins  and  Foster,  to  his.  It  is  on  the  authority 
of  these  distin£;uished  men,  that  I  shall  rest  my  conclusion,  that 
die  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  English  la>v. 

But  we  are  told  that  all  this  is  elementary  and  theoretic,  and 
we  are  not  to  regard  such  men  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  that 
there  are  no  practical  decisions  in  support  of  the  principle,  ex- 
cept of  some  few  judges  unworthy  of  respect.  Suppose  this  were 
so,  would  you  not  be  contented  with  the  authority  of  Coke, 
Hale,  Hawkins  and  Foster?  Would  you  require  higher  authority 
for  the  law  of  England  than  their  names?  I  believe  no  court 
would  say  that  better  authority  could  be  produced.  Would  a 
case  from  the  year-books  or  State  Trials  be  preferred?  Certainly 
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not.  The  three  cases,  however,  from  the  y^ar-bcoks,  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  6th  atid  7th,  on  which  judge  Tucker  comments,  are  ad* 
judged  cases  which  avow  the  princi()le*  In  addition  to  this,  he 
refers  (in  the  margin)  to  several  cases  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
3d,  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine,  but  which  it  is  pre- 
sumable, from  his  learning  and  accuracy^  are  properly  cited  in 
support  of  his  doctrine. 

The  gentleman  (Mr,  Wickham)  says,  that  the  books  only 
shew  two  cases  of  accessories  before  the  fact  having  being  ad- 
judged guilty  as  principals,  but  he  admits  that  there  are  several 
cases  of  accessories  after  the  fact  being  so  adjudged;  and  he 
seems  to  be  apprehensive  that  we  shall  reason  from  these  latter 
eases,  to  the  case  of  an  accessory  bt  fore  the  fact.  L  do  not  know 
that  it  is  important,  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  gentleman,  uninten* 
tionally  no  doubt,  has  inverted  the  order  of  guilt  in  this  case.    I 
apprehend  that  no  case  can  be  found  which  will  shew,  that  acces- 
sories after  the  fact  are  as  criminal  as  those  before  the  fact*    It 
was*  for  a  long  time  doubted  in  England,  whether  accessories 
dfter  the  fact  were  principals;  but  it  was  never  doubted  that  ac- 
cessories before  the  fact  were  principals.  This  we  are  expressly 
told  by  Hawkins,  in  his  2d  volume^  ch.  29,  iec*  3d.    *^  It  was 
formerly  a  question,  whether  the  same  receipt  of  an  ofFender, 
which  will  make  the  receiver  an  accessory  after  the  fact  in  case 
of  felpny,  will  make  him  a  principal  in  high  treason,  as  it  seems 
to  be  settled  at  this  day,  that  it  will,"  and  this  doctrine  is  certainly 
correct.  In  reason  the  accessor^'  before  the  fact,  he  who  pro- 
cures the  act  or  assists  in  bringing  it  about,  is  certainly  much 
more  guilty  than  the  accessor}'  after  the  fact,  who  having* no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  fact,  much  less  any  agency  or.instru- 
mentality  in  bringing  it  about,  merely  receives  and  comforts  the 
man  who  has  done  it.    It  is  therefore  supported  by  the  highest 
authority,  as  well  as  by  reason,  that  tbe  accessories  after  the  iact 
were  not  as  guilty  as  those  before  the  fact;  and  were  we  to  rea- 
son as  the  gentleman  apprehends,  we  should  reason  very  correctly 
from  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  principle.    I  think  however,  I 
shall  shew  by  and  by  that  these  accessorial  doctrines  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  case  at  bar.    The  gentleman  next  read  the 
case  of  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton's  sufferings,  as  they  are  pre- 
sented as  a  Gorgon's  head  by  judge  Tucker,  not  as  an  iUustraetion 
of  the  law,  but  by  way  of  exciting  our  horror  against  a  corrupt 
judge.   We  do  not  rely  upon  the  authority  of  that  case.    What 
can  be  the  motives  which  the  gentleman  had  in  view,  in  reading 
this  case  with  a  countenance  and  cadence  of  such  peculiar  pathos: 
Was  it  to  excite  our  sympathies,  under  the  hope  that  our  appre- 
hensions and  feelings  when  once  set  afloat  might  for  the  want 
of  some  other  living  object  be  graciously  transferred  ta  his  client? 

It  was  with  the  same  view,  I  presume^  that  the  ^ntljem® 
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g^ve  lis  the  pathetic  and  afTecting  story  of  ladjr  Lisle,  as  it  is 
touched  by  the  elegant,  chaste  and  delicate  pencil  of  Hume,  ft 
was  with  the  same  vi«ws,  also,  that  he  recited  from  the  same 
Author,  the  deep,  perfidious  and  bloody  horrors  of  a  Kirk  and  a 
Jefferies*  Sensible  that  there  was  nothing  'in  the  virtues  of  hia 
client  or  in  this  cause  tp  interest  us,  he  borrowed  the  sufTcringa 
and  the  virtues  of  a^Throgmorton  and  a  lady  Lisle,  to  inliat  our 
affections  and  set  our  hearts  a  bleeding,  hoping  that  our  pity  thus 
excited  might  be  transferred  and  attached  to  his  client*  I  hope 
that  we  feel  as  much  horror  at  the  infernal  depravity  of  judge 
Bromley  and  the  sanguinary  and  execrable  tyranny  of  judge 
Je£kries  as  they  or  any  other  gentlemen  can  feel.  But  these 
cases  do  not  apply  to  merciful  and  immaculate  judges.  We  cannot 
think  it  very  complimentary  or  respectful  to  this  court,  to  adduce 
euch  cases.  They  seem  to  be  held  up  in  terrorem^from  an  appre- 
hension that  their  authority  would  be  admitted  here,  but  we  ap« 
prehend  no  such  consequence. 

But  he  says  that  since  the  revolutionof  1688,  the  British  deci* 
sions  have  leaned  the  other  way  and  go  to  shew,  that  accessoriid 
acts  do  not  make  a  principal  in  treason.  How  is  this  conclusion 
obtained?  By  any  adjudged  case?  No.  By  any  obiter  dictum  of  a 
Judge?  No.  How  then  does  the  gentleman  support  the  idea  of 
this  change  in  the  English  law?  He  has  drawn  the  reference  from 
^le  impunity  of  those  who  aided  the  pretender,  who  fought  hi& 
battles  or  aided  him  in  his  flight.  This  is  a  new  way  of  settling 
legal  principles.  Sir,  this  was  the  mere  policy  of  die  house  of 
Hanover.  The  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts  had  divided  the  British 
nation.  Their  adherents,  were  many  and  zealous.  Their  preten* 
sions  were  crushed  in  battle.  Two  courses  were  open  to  the 
reigning  monarch:  either  by  clemency  and  forbearance,  to  assuage 
the  animosity  of  his  enemies  and  brace  his  throne  with  the  af- 
fections of  his  people;  or  to  pursue  his  enemies  with  vengeance, 
to  drive  them  to  desperation;  to  disgust  his  friends  by  needles^ 
and  wanton  cruelty,  and  to  unsettle  and  float  his  throne  in  the 
blood  of  his  subjects.  He  chose  the  former  course;  and  because 
either  from  magnanimity  or  policy  or  both,  he  spared  them,  he 
supposes  that  the  law  of  treason  was  changed^  and  that  they  could 
not  be  punished^  To  prevent  this  inference,  according  to  the  rea* 
sonjng  of  the  gentleman,  it  was  necessary  to  have  beheaded  or 
hung  up  every  human  being  who  even  aided  the  unfortunate- 
Charles  in  his  flight.  Mr.  Wickham  has  mentioned  Miss  Mac- 
donald;  and  he  would  have  the  monarch .  to  have  hazarded 
the  indignation  and  revolt  of  a  generous  people,  by  seizing  that 
beautifm  and  romantic  enthusiast.  Flora  Macdonald,  and  drag« 
ging  her  from  her  native  mountains  in  the  isle  of  Sky  to  a  prison 
and  to  death!  The  truth  is,  as  we  are  told  by  doctor  Johnson  in 
his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  that  this  step,  impolitic  as  it  was,  nerm 
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theless  was  hazarded,  though  but  partially.  She  was  carried  to 
London,  but,  together  with  M'Cleod  who  had  aided  in  the  same 
flight,  was  dismissed  on  the  pretext  of  the  want  of  evidence. 
But  certainly  the  forbearance  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  punish 
under  an  existing  la\*  is  no  argument  of  the  change  of  that  la*. 
Unable  to  sustain  this  novel  idea  that  the  law  of  treason  has  been 
changed  since  the  revolution,  either  by  adjudication  or  dictum^  he 
endeavours  to  support  it  by  iirference,  and  next  infers  from  the 
form  of  the  indictment  in  Foster^  page  3  to  6,  that  presepce  s^t 
the  overt  act  is  indispensable  to  the  treason  of  levying  war.  That . 
indictment  lays  two  overt  acts  of  the  treason,  first,  the  general 
overt  act  of  assembling  with  an  armed  multitude  and  levying 
war;  secondly,  the  entering  and  taking  the  town  and  castle  of 
Carlisle.  From  the  special  nature  of  which  last  overt  act,  the  gen- 
tleman deduces  the  conclusion,  that  the  first  was  not  sufficient, 
and  that  the  last  must  necessarily  have  been  proven* to  sustain' 
the  indictment.    But  is  it  any  where  decided  that  this  last  overt 
act  was  necessary?    In  lord  Balmerino's  case,  10  State  Trials^ 
605^  also  cited  by  Mr.  >Vickham,  where  the  inuictment  was  pre- 
cisely that  in  Foster,  it  is  argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown, 
and  admitted  by  the  court,  in  effect,  that  the  proof  of  the  seconS 
overt  act  was  unnecessary;   that  it   was    immaterial  whether 
the  evidence  shewed  him  to  have  entered  and  taken  the  town  of 
Carlisle  or  not;  that  it  would.be  sufficient  to  prove  the  first  overt 
act  of  levying  war.    Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  specification  of 
entering  and  taking  the  town  of  Carlisle  was  unnecessary  and 
superfluous,  and  that  no  inference  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the 
insertion  of  it  in  the  indictment!  But  it  is  strange  that  the  gentle- 
mansbould  attempt  to  draw,  from  the  mere  form  of  this  indictment 
in  Foster,  the  concipsion  that  the  law  of  England  was  changed  and 
that  an  accessorial  act  would  ho  longer  make  a  principal  in  treason, 
when  Foster  himself  lays  down  the  reverse  ol  this  principle,  in  the 
passage  which  I  have  before  cited ^  and  declares  that  all  who  are 
leagued  in  the  conspiracy  to  levy  war  are  guilty  of  the  levying; 
without  admitting  any  distinction,  whether  absent  or  present,  oc 
whether  the  war  have  been  levied  by  a  few  or  by  ail.  Tl)c  same 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  inference  attempted  to  be  drawn 
from  the  cases  of  Deacon  and  Wedderbum,  reported  by  the  same 
author. 

I  think,  sir,  that  thetloctrine  is  now  sufficiently  established  that, 
according  to  the  English  law  or  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  expounded  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  moral  right  or 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  every  one  who  bears 
a  part  in  any  conspiracy  to  commit  treason,  if  any  overt  act  have 
been  committed,  is  guilty  of  treason;  and  consequently,  that  the 
prisoner's  presence  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  at  the  time  of  the 
overt  act^  was  not  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  his  guilt;  and 
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therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  gentleman's  first  objection^ 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  further  proof. 

But  the  gentleman,  after  having  gone  far  through  a  wilderness 
of  investigation  in  England,  has  come  back  to  the  United  States. 
He  has  taken  some  positions  which  are' not  controverted,  but. 
which  prove  nothing.  Being  now  on  the  general  doctrine  of  prin- 
cipal and  accessory,  as  they  exi^  at  common  law,  I  will  follow 
the  gendeman  through  the  whole  range  of  his  remarks  on  the 
subject.  He  said  that  accessories  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
common  law;  hence,  said  he,  when  a  statute  is  made  in  affirm- 
ance of  common  law  or  in  aid  of  it,  all  common  law  consequences 
fellow.  As  when  a  statute  is  merely  declaratory  of  a  common  law 
felony,  whether  the  statute  say  any  thing  about  accessories  or 
not,  they  are  embraced  by  it,  because  they  existed  in  the  offence 
at  common  law;  but  where  the  statute  creates  a  new  felony,  not 
known  at  common  law,  as  the  statute  of  Henr}'  8th,  making  piracy 
a  felony,  accessories  are  not  comprehended  by  it.  Upon  this 
groundwork  he  has  built  the  argument,  that  as  we  have  no  com- 
mon law,  the  constitution  and  act  of  congress  which  define  trea- 
son stand  alone;  and  as  they  merely  embrace  those  who  actually 
levy  war  and  are  therefore  the  principals,  those  who  procure  or 
are  otherwise  accessory  to  it  are  not  comprehended ;  and  hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  prisoner  who  merely  brought  about  this 
treason  by  procurement  is  not  within  the  constitution  and  act  of 
congress.  This  argument  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  inge- 
nuity and  subtlety  of  the  mind  which  produced  it.  But  let  us 
examine  and  try  the  strength  of  it.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  it  is,  that  the  whole  of  it  is  an  emanation  of  that  common  law, 
upon  whose  nonexistence  in  this  country,  he  founds  his  Conclu- 
sion. His  premises  are  laid  in  the  common  law,  ^nd  he  derive* 
from  the  common  law  rule  of  interpreting  the  British  statutes,  a 
principle  which  he  applies  to  the  interpretation  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  which  gives  him  his  result,  only  upon  the  p09tuldtum 
that  there  is  no  common  law  in  the  United  States.  But  let  us 
w^ve  this  objection  and  examine  his  premises  themselves. 

First,  Is  it  true  that  a  statute,  made  in  affirmance  of  commcHi 
law  or  in  aid  of  it,  carries  along  with  it  all  common  law  conse- 
quences? The  book  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  does  not  prove 
it.  10  State  Trials^  436,  which  he  cited  as  authority,  without 
producing  it,  is  merely  the  argument  of  Hume  Campbell,  one  of 
the  counsel  in  the  cause,  and  against  whom  that  cause  was  deter- 
mined. He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown  in  the  prosecu- 
tion against  M^Daniel  and  others,  and  the  persons  accused  were 
acquitted.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  not  usual  for  a  gentleman  citing  an 
audior,  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  to  report  the  argument  of  coun- 
sel as  die  opinion  of  the  court.  But,  admitting  that  the  dictum  of 
Hume  Campbell  were  authority,  he  does  ii9t  state  the  doctrine 
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which  he  is  cited  to  support;  he  says  merely,  that  ^'  if  a  statute 
speak  of  matters  known  at  coinmon  law^  it  miist  as  to  that  matter 
be  construed  and  extended  according  to  the  common  law*"   In 
support  of  his   position,  Hume  Campbell  cites  Coie  Littkton 
381,  Hobart  96,  and  6  Modem  142.    Of  these  thre«  authorities 
Mr.  Wickham  selected  Hobart,  as  auxiliary  to  the  State  Triris. 
Hobart  is  an  ancient  book,  not  frequendy  found  in  modem  libra- 
ries; he  is  not  in  mine;  and  from  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  this 
motion  has  been  started  upon  us,  and  the  extent  of  legal  ground 
which  it  covers,  I  have  not  had  time  to  hunt  for  that  author 
through  the  town*   Whether  he  support  even  Hume  Campbell 
himself  or  not,  I  am  therefore  unable  to  say.    I  shall  suggest 
a  reason  presendy,  to  render  it  probable  that  he  does  not.  The 
other  two  authorities  to  which  he  refers  do  not  support  him. 
Coke  Littleton  has  nothing  like  it.   He  gives  indeed,  in  the  page 
referred  to,  three  rules  fbr  the  construing  of  statutes:  as  first,  that 
one  part  is  to  be  expounded  by  another;  second,  that  the  words 
of  an  act  of  parliament  must  he  taken  in  a  lawful  and  rightful 
sense;  and  thirdly,  that  construction  must  be  made  of  a  statute^  in 
suppression  of  the  mischief  and  advancement  of  the  remedy y  et  qui 
hotret  in  iitera^  haret  in  cortice*    This  is  all  he  says  upon  the  sub» 
ject,  and  in  all  this  we  have  nothing  which  resemUes  Mr*  Hume 
Campbell's  position.    The  other  authority  to  wh^ch  he  refers^ 
6  Mod,  143,  it  is  remarkable,  is  also  the  argument  of  counsel^ 
sergeant  Pengelly.  This  learned  sergeant  asserts,  indeed,  a  pria« 
ciple  which  I  believe  to  be  true;  but  it  is  one  much  more  restrict- 
ed and  materially  variant  from  that  of  Hume  Campbell,  and  of  , 
course  still  more  variant  from  that  of  Mr.  WTckham.  Speaking 
of  the  phrase  **  arrest  ofjudgment^^  which  had  been  cited  in  a 
statute  of  William  the  3d,  as  being  a  phrase  known  to  the  com- 
mon law,  he  says,  "  when  an  act  of  parliament  makes  use  of  auch 
a  term  generally,  it  shall  receive  the  same  sense  that  the  common 
law  takes  it  in,  and  no  other."   In  support  of  which,  Pengetty 
cites  Hobart^  97<  98,  the  veiy  book  and  page  cited  by  Hume 
Campbell  to  support  his  doctrme;  hence,  I  think  it  probable  that 
Hobart  stc^  at  the  limits  given  by  Pengelly.  The  result  of  the 
investigation  is,  diat  Mr.  Wickham's  broad  principle,  that  a  sta^ 
tute  made  in  aid  or  affirmance  of  the  common  law  carries  with 
it  all  common  law  consequences,  is  reduced  to  this,  that  when  a 
statute  cites  a  co;nmon  law  phrase  or  term,  that  phrase  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  sense  or  intexpretation  in  the  statute  which  it  had 
at  common  law:  a  principle  towhich  he.is  very  welcome, but  which 
will  do  him  no  manner  of  good,  so  that  down  comes  one  erf  the 
pillars  which  supported  this  air  drawn  argument 

But  the  gendeman  takes  another  position^  that  ^  if  a  new  fe* 
lony  be  created  by  statute,  no  common  law  consequences  follow.'' 
If  the  gentleman  matnt  to  say,  that  when  a  statute  created  a 
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UoBfy  common  law  consequences  did  not  follow,  the  position  is 
not  true.  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  gendeman  refers  to 
1  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crovm^  354,  355;  and  the  audiority  at  first 
view  seems  to  countenance  it,  but  it  only  requires  to  be  more 
doseiy  and  extensively  examined,  to  perceive' that  the  passage,  in 
the  light  in  which  Mr.  Wickham  understands  it,  is  not  law.  The 
passage  is  this.  *^  If  a  ^an  be  attainted  of  piracy  before  commis- 
s^pnersof  oyer  and  terminer,  grounded  upon  the  statute  28  Hen. 
8,  cap.  15,  by  indictment  of  twelve  men  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law,  he  forfeits  his  lands  and  goods  by  the  statute 
%B  Hen*  S^  cap.  15;  but  this  works  no  corruption  of  blood,  be- 
cause it  is  an  oflence,  whereof  the  common  law  takes  no  notice, 
amd  though  it  be  enacted  they  shall  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  case 
of  felony,  yet  it  alters  not  the  offence.''  In  support  of  this.  Hale 
cited  60  P.  C.  cap.  49,  page  112,  but  he  adds,  vide  tamen  contra^ 
Co.  Lit.  sec.  745,  page  391.  The  passage  in  the  latter  author  is 
dnis,  ^^  there  is  also  a  felony  punishable  by  the  civil  law,  because 
it  is  done  upon  the  high  sea,  as  piracy,  robbery  or,  murder, 
whereof  the  common  law  did  take  no  notice,  because  it  could 
not  be  tried  by  twelve  men;  if  this  piracy  be  tried  before  the 
lord  admiral,  in  the  court  of  the  admiralty,  according  to  the  civil 
law,  and  the  delinquent  there  attainted,  yet  it  shall  work  no  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  nor  forfeiture  of  his  lands;  othetwise  it  isy  if  he 
ie  attainted  before  commissioners  by  force  of  the  statute  of  28 
Hen.  Z.^  Hence  it  appears  that  the  common  law  consequences 
of  attainder  depended  on  the  tribunal,  the  form  of  trial,  and  the 
law  under  which  the  pirate  was  tried;  since  if  tried  before  cotn- 
missioners  under  the  stattUe^  the  common  law  consequence  of 
attainder  did  follow,  although  the  felony  did  not  exist  at  common 
law,  but  was  newly  created  by  statute.  Hak  himself,  in  page  SSS^ 
qualifies  the  generality  of  his  expressions  in  the  passage  just 
read.  In  the  paragraph  immediately  succeeding,  he  takes  up  the 
fint  branch  of  the  position  just  read  from  Coke:  ^  If  a  man  be 
attainted,  brfore  the  admiral^  of  treason  or  felony  committed  upon 
the  sea,  kc.  according  to  the  course  of  the  civil  law^^  yet  it  works 
no  corruption  of  blood,  &c«  the  manner  of  the  trial  being  according 
t9  the  course  of  the  civil  brWj  &c.  He  proceeds,  "  ij  there  be  an 
ttttmnder  of  treason  or  felony  done  upon  thesea^  upon  this  statute 
of  ^tlZ  Henry  %th^  byjury^  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
inv,  it  seems  that  the  judgment  thereupon  works  a  corruption  of 
Uowk  because  the  commission  itself  is  under  the  great  sealy  rvar- 
ranted  by  act  ofparUament^  and  the  trial  is  according  to  the  course 
tf  the  common  law  J  &c."  "And  with  this  agrees  Co.  Litt.  sec.  745, 
page  391;  nay  I  think  farther,  that  if  the  indictment  of  pu^cy 
bek>re  such  commissioners  upon  the  statute  of  28  Henry  Bthj  be 
formed  sis  an  indictment  of  robbery  at  common  law,  viz.  vi  ejt 
<trms  et  felonice^  he.  that  he  might  be  thereupon  attainted,  and 
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the  blood  coiTupted."    Hence  in  the  opioi<»i  of  Hdle  him8el£|  it 
depended  upon  the  form  of  the  indictment  and  the  tribunal,  whe- 
ther the  common  law  consequence  of  attainder  would  follow  a 
conviction  for  piracy  on  this  statute.  The  result  is,  that  although 
a  statute  does  create  a  felony  unknown  to  the  conunon  law,  yet 
common  law  consequences   may  follow  a  conviction  upon  it; 
which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  position  contended  for  by 
Mr.  Wickhanw  But  if  this  point  were  conceded  to  the  gentleman 
as  it  relates  to  attainder^  it  would  not  avail  him;  because  in  order 
to  extract  from  the  common  law  the  rule  which  he  applies  to  the 
construction  of  our  constitution  and  act  of  congress,  he  must 
shew,  that  when  a  statute  creates  an  offence  and  is  silent  as  ta 
accessories,  no  accessories  are  embraced  by  the  statute.    It  will 
perplex  him  to  do  this*    As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
subject,  the  doctrine  is  this,  that  when  an  act  of  parliament 
makes  an  oiTence  and  says  nothing  of  accessories,  they  are  ne* 
vertheless  embraced,  although  it  is  true,  that  the  peculiar  word- 
ing of  a  statute  may  prevent  that  consequence*  This  doctrine  is 
supported  by  1  Hale^  $13.  ^^  It  remains  therefore,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  this  title  of  principal  and  accessory  refers  only  to  felonies^ 
whether  by  the  common  law  or  by  act  of  parliament.  As  to  felo- 
nies by  act  of  parliament:  regularly  if,  an  act  of  parliament  enacts 
an  offence,  though  it  menticms  nothing  of  accessories  before  or  after  j 
yet  virtually  and  consequentially  those  that  counsel  or  command 
the  offence  are  accessories  before^  and  those  who  knowingly  re- 
ceive the  offender  are  accessories  afier^  as  in  the  case  of  rape 
made  felony  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  2  cap,  34,"  In  page 
614.    ^^  Though  generally  an  act  of  parliament  creating  a  felony 
renders  consequentially  accessories  before  and  after  within  the 
same  penalty^  yet  the  special  penning  of  the  act  of  parliament  in 
such  cases  sometimes  varies  the  case*    Hence  it  is>  from  th& 
special  penning,  that  the  statute  of  piracy  extends  only  to  prin- 
cipals*'^   In  page  632,  he  lays  down  the  same  doctrine  as  in 
ouier  felonies,  so  in  this,  there  are  or  may  be  accessories  before 
and  after,  for  though  this  be  a  felony  by  act  of  parliament,  that 
speaks  only  of  those  -who  commit  the  offence^  yet  consequential^ 
and  incidentally  accessories  before  ana  after  are  included^  and  S0 
in  every  new  statute^  making  a  felony  without  speaking  ofacces^ 
series  before  or  after  J*^  In  page  644,  Hale  treats  of  the  new  felo- 
nies made  in  the  times  of  H*  4*  H.  5.  H.  6*  E*  4.    The  sta* 
tute  of  5  Hen*  4*  6  cap.  4*  was  a  statute  to  prohibit  the  multi- 
plication of  gold  or  silver,  that  is  alchymy.  [Vide  1  Halcj  P.  C. 
644,  and  note  a.]  This  was  an  offence  not  existing  in  any  shape 
at  common  law;  and  existing  never  any  where,  in  truths  but  in 
imagination.    In  this  -  page  he  says,  ^^  and  although  the  statute 
mentions  not  accessories  before  or  after,  yet  this  statute  making 
the  feet  felony  doth  consequentially  subject  accessories  before  and 
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fdier  to  the  penally;  though  this  be  made  a  qucere  by  Dyer  2^^ 
in  Edea's  case,  yet  it  seems  now  settiedj  according  to  the  opinion 
of  my  lord  Coke,  P*  C.  cap.  20,  that  there  may  be  accessories  to 
this  new  felony  before  and  after. ^^ 

Here  the  audiority  is  conclusive  of  the  point,  that  although 
a  statute  creates  a  new  felony  unknown  to  the  common  law,  and 
aldiough  it  says  nothing  about  accessories,  they  are  nevertheless 
comprehended  as  a  necessary  consequence  or  incident;  so  that 
when  a  statute  introduces  or  makes  a  new  felony  ex  vi  termini^ 
the  accessories  follow  as  a  necessary  common  law  consequence* 
There  can  be  no  case  of  a  principal^  where  the  accessory  does 
not  follow  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result,  imless  it  be  excluded 
by  the  special  expressions  and  provisions  of  the  statute  creating 
an  offence  or  felony,  which  was  not  so  at  common  law. 

I  refer  you  also,  sir,  to  page  704,  of  the  same  author  where 
the  doctrine  is  refuted,  and  where  on  the  authority  of  sir  Edward 
Coke,  it  is  carried  so  far  as  to  state,  that  when  a  statute  makes  a 
felony,  and  expressly  comprehends  accessories  befpre  the  fact, 
being  silent  as  to  those  after  it,  yet  notwithstanding  the  maxim, 
"  expressumfacit  cessare  tacitum^^  accessories  ffter  are  virtually 
included.  His  words  are,  ^^  An  act,  making  any  offence  to  be 
felony,  though  it  speak  not  of  accessories  before  or  after,  yet  they 
are  impliedly  contained.  Nay,  though  the  statute  make  an  of- 
fence to  be  felony  in  them  that  commit  it,  and  their  counsellors, 
procurers  and  abettors  to  be  felons,  and  speak  nothing  of  acces- 
sories after;  yet  by  the  opinion  of  my  lord  Coke,  reccivjcrs  or 
accessories  aRer  are  also  virtually  implied." 

From  this  examination,  two  conclusions  are  fairly  dediicible: 

First,  That  when  a  statute  creates  a  new  felony,  unknown  to 
the  common  law,  although  such  statute  says  nothing  about  access 
sories  to  that  felony,  yet  they  exist  and  are  punishable  under  the 
a^t. 

Secondly,  That  accessories  are  not  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
common  law;  they  may  derive  their  existence  from  a  statute 
solely;  and  that  by  mere  infiplication  under  that  statute.  What 
then  becomes  of  die  gendeman's  nice  tissue?  It  breaks  and  va- 
msties  at  the  touch. 

Since  then  accessories  are  not  the  creatures  merely  and  solely 
of  Ae  common  law,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  common 
law  exist  here  or  not;  accessories  may  nevertheless  exist. 

Since  a  statute  creating  an  offence  impliedly  embraces  acces- 
sories, not  by  the  operation  of  conimon  law,  but  by  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things,  an  American,  statute  may  impliedly  em- 
brace accessories,  since  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  existence 
of  the  common  law  in  this  country,  no  American,  I  hope,  will 
doubt  that  reason  and  its  deductions  exist  here. 

The  only  fair  inference  from  his  'positions  ajid  authorities  is. 
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that  if  a  statute  of  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  a  commoo 
law  phrase^  in  the  creation  of  an  offence,  no  common  law  conse- 
quences would  follow,  because  we  have  no  common  law. 

But  this  is  a  moot  point,  becauflfe  while  the  constitution  and 
act  of  congress  adopt  the  word  treason^  they  define  in  what  it 
shall  consist.  I  see  no  benefit  that  the  gentleman  could  derive 
from  these  positions  if  they  were  admitted.  If  he  meant  to  say, 
that  accessories  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  conimon  law,  and 
therefore  cannot  exist  in  this  country  where  there  is  no  common 
law.  I  answer, 

First,  That  if  the  position  were  true,  it  would  not  affect  this 
case,  because  within  the  reason  of  the  doctrine  touching  pilncipat 
and  accessories,  the  part  which  the  prisoner  bore  in  tlus  trans- 
action would  constitute  him  a  principal* 

Secondly,  If  his  conduct  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  him 
an  accessory,  I  hold  that  we  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  common 
hw,  to  ascertain  whether  he  be  npt  a  principal  in  this  case. 

First,  I  contend  that  the  part  which  the  prisoner  bore  in  this 
transaction  would  constitute  him  a  principal. 

Gentlemen  sa)',  that  all  are  accessories  who  are  not  present  at 
die  commission  of  the  offence.  We  on  the  contrary  contend,  that 
even  in  inferior  felonies,  a  man  may  be  a  principal  without  actual 
presence.    Let  us  examine  this  question.    The  law  recognises  a 
legtd^  as  well  as  an  actual  presence.    Before  I  refer  to  the  books 
to  explain  this  distinction,  I  beg  leave  to  make  one  remark  that  in 
order  to  determine  the  degree  of  proximity  which  should  be 
between  the  principal  and  accessory,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into 
their  acts  and  consider  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  extent 
of  the  theatre  which  it  requires  for  its  perpetration.  A  oian  may 
be  legally  present,  although  actually  absent;  even  in  felony  Itgal 
presence  makes  a  man  as  much  a  principal  as  actual  presence. 
J  beg  leave  to  introduce  a  series  of  cases  which  go  to  unfold  and 
establish  this  distinction,  most  of  which  my  friend  Mr.  MacRae 
has  already  mentioned.    You  will  find  in  the  progress  of  these 
cases,  the  sphere  of  legal  presence  perpetually  extending  itself  in 
proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  extent  of  theatre 
necessary  for  its  commission.  You  will  observe  that  as  the  thea- 
tre widens,  the  scale  of  proximity  is  extended.  The  first  case  is 
in  HalCy  439,  ^^  If  divers  persons  come  to  make  ^n  affray,  and  Vitt 
of  the  same  party,  and  come  into  the  same  house,  and  one  be 
killed  in  one  of  the  rooms,  those  that  are  of  that  party,  and  that 
came  for  that  purpose,  though  in  other  rooms  of  the  same  house, 
shall  be  said  to  be  present."  Here  the  house  is  the  theatre,  and 
it  is  required  that  those  who  are  to  be  implicated  as  principals 
shall  be  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  same  house.  The  next  is  the 
qase  of  the  lord  Dacre.  [Here  Mr.  Wirt  read  it,  which  sec  be- 
fore, quoted  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae.]  Here  as  the  park  was  the  th^atrt 
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0f  the  meditated  crime,  the  scale  of  proximity  is  enlarged,  and  it 
was  enough  that  the  lord  Dacre  and  his  associates  were  in  the 
same  park,  to  implicate  them  in  the  guilt. 

The  next  is  Pudsey's  case,  which  is  thus  stated  in  1  Hak^ 
534.  ^  Pudsey  and  two  others,  vis.  A  and  B  assault  C  to  rob 
him  in  the  highway,  but  C  escapes  by  flight,  and  as  they  were 
assaulting  him,  A  rides  from  Pudsey  and  B,  and  assaults  D,out 
of  the  view  of  Pudsey  and  B,  and  takes  from  him  a  dagger  by 
robbery,  and  came  back  to  Pudsey  and  B,  and  for  this  Pudsey 
was  indicted  and  convicted  of  robbery,  though  he  assented  not 
to  the  robbery  of  D,  neither  was  it  done  in  his  view,  because 
they  were  all  three  assembled  to  commit  a  robbery;  and  this  tak- 
ing of  the  dagger  was  in  the  mean  time." 

Here  as  the  highway  and  the  whole  forest  was  the  scene  of 
action,  a  still  less  degree  of  proximity  wa^required  than  in  ei- 
ther of  the  preceding  cases;  and  indeed  no  limit  of  proximity  is 
stated  at  all.  But  this  case  of  Pudsey  is  irresistibly  strong  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  and  contains  a  principle  which  covers  the 
case  at  bar  completely.  He  and  his  colleagues  were  leagued  for 
the  general  purpose  of  robbing;  they  went  out\ipon  this  purpose, 
and  sdthough  Pudsey  was  not  only  absent  at  the  particular  act  of 
robbing  D,  but  gave  na  assent  to  that  particular  act,  yet  he  was 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  it  and  suffered  accordingly. 

'The  same  author, ;fta^^  537,  contains  a  case  which  is,  if  possi^ 
ble,  still  stronger  to  the  same  purpose;  it  is  the  case  of  two  men, 
who  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  on  the  highway  or  com- 
mitting a  burglary;  although  one  only  commits  the  offence,  and 
the  other,  so  far  from  being  present,  is  actually  engaged  in  the 
perpetration  of  a  different  offence,  at  a  different  place,  yet  this 
other  is  equally  involved  in  the  offence  committed  by  the  first. 
Hence  it  is  not  actual  presence  which  makes  a  principal  in  fe- 
lony; it  is  merely  their  going  forth  leagued  in  the  same  general 
design,  and  their  readiness  to  cooperate  for  effecting  the  com- 
mon purpose.  Suppose  two  men  in  the  county  of  Bedford  or 
Qimpbell  should  concert  the  murder  of  a  man  who  had  removed 
finom  thence'  to  this  place,  and  should  set  off  together  to  effect 
that  purpose,  but  that  not  knowing  whether  he  had  fixed  his  re- 
stdence  in  Richmond  or  Manchester,  they  should  on  their  arrival 
separate;  one  should  enter  Richmond  and  the  other  Manchester; 
they  both  agree  and  determine  that  he  who  had  the  first  chance 
should  kill  him;  and  they  also  agree  to  return  together  and  to 
assist  and  protect  each  other.  He  who  enters  Richmond  com- 
mits the  murder.  Would  not  the  other  who  went  into  Manchester 
be  a  principal  in  the  murder?  l*hey  were  both  engaged  in  the 
unlawful  design  of  murdering  the  same  individual.  They 
off  together  and  intend  to  return  together.  Thene  was  a  con- 
b^ween  them,  and  each  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
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Other  in  carrying  this  murderous  design  into  effect.  Here  then 
is  a  case  of  a  legal  presence,  though  the  person  is  actually  absent, 
involving  him  in  the  guilt  of  actual  presence.  Foster^  349,  350, 
thus  treats  the  subject:  ^^  When  the  law  requires  the  presence  of 
the  accomplice  at  the  perpetration  of  the  fact,  in  order  to  render 
htm  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require  a  strict^  actualy  immediate 
presence^  hcJ*^  [See  this  quotation  quoted  before.]  The  reason  of 
the  law  is  the  soul  of  the  law.  What  is  the  reason  then  which 
according  to  Foster  constitutes  this  legal  presence?  It  is  that  the 
cause  is  a  common  cause;  that  each  man  operates  in  his  station 
towards  the  same  common  end ;  that  the  part  each  man  takes 
tends  to  give  countenance, 'encouragement  and  protection  to  the 
whole  gang,  and  to  insure  the  success  of  their  whole  enterprise. 
Whoever  in  any  crime  performs  a  part  within  this  description  is 
legally  present  and  a  (principal  in  that  crime.  Foster^  inpage  353, 
354,  aiter  stating  that  general  resolutions  against  all  opposers, 
whether  explicitly  entered  into,  or  to  he  collected  from  their 
numbers,  arms  or  behaviour  at  the  scene  of  action,  had  always 
been  considered  as  strong  ingredients  in  cases  of  constructive 
presence,  concludes  thus;  ^  In  cases  of  homicide,  committed  in 
consequence  of  them,  every  person,  present  in  the  sense  of  the 
law^  when  the  homicide  hath  been  committed,  hath  been  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  him  that  gave  the  mortal  blow*  The  offences  that 
.lord  Dacre  dnd  Pudsey  stood  charged  with  as  principals  were 
committed  Jar  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing;  and  yet  both  were 
holden  to  be  present.  It  was  sujfficient^  that  at  the  instant  the 
facts  were  committed^  they  were  of  the  same  party ^  and  upon  the 
same  pursuit^  qnd  under  the  same  engagement  and  expectation  of 
Tftutual  defence  and  support y  with  those  who  did  thefacts.^^ 

Let  us  apply  the  reasoning  and  principles  of  those  cases  to  the 
case  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  order  to  do  this  with  propriety,  we  roust 
consider  the  nature  of  the  crime  charged  upon  the  prisoner;  the 
theatre  required  for  its  perpetrs^tion,  and  the  various  parts  to  be 
performed  in  promotion  of  the  general  purpiose.    We  must  con- 
sider the  difference  between  treason  and  felony;  that  treason  occu- 
pies  a  much  wider  space;  that  if  there  have  been  an  act  of  treason 
in  this  case,  it  may  be  said  to  have  covered  the  United  States; 
and  therefore,  you  will  not  require  the  same  degree  of  proximity 
between  the  accessory  and  principal,  as  you  would  in  a  conamon 
felony.    I  proceed  then  to  make  this  application.  The  charge  in 
the  indictment   is  treason,  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  objects  imputed  to  the  prisoner  are  the  seizure  of 
Orleans  and  the  separation  of  the  states.    Was  not  Aaron  Burr 
of  the  same  party^  with  the  same  design,  and  upon  the  same 
pursuit?   Did  he  not  first  create  the  party?  Did  he  not  in&st 
the  men  and  engage  them  in  his  project?   And  did  they  not 
all  call  themselves  his  men?  Were  they  not  all  under  the  same  en- 
agreement  and  expectation  of  mutual  defence  and  support?  Was 
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it  not  a  common  cause  with  them  2   Did  he  not  place  each  man 
to  operate  at  his  station^  at  one  and  the  same  instant  towards  the 
same  common  end?    Did  not  the  part  which  each  man  took  tend 
to  give  countenance^  encouragement  and  protection  to  the  whole 
gang  J  and  to  insure  the  success  oj' their  common,enterprise?  Was 
not  the  prisoner  within  ever)'  reason  and  principle  assigned  for 
the  constitution  of  kgal  presence,  and  therefore  a  principal  in  the 
treason?  If  it  be  urged  chat  the  prisoner  gave  no  express  assent 
to  the  particular  meeting  on  the  island,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
neither  did  Pudsey,  in  the  case  cited,  assent  to  the  particubr  rob* 
bery  of  D  by  A;  but  Pudsey  and  A  had  the  same  common  pur* 
pose,  which  involved  them  in  the  same  common  guilt.   So  the 
purpose  of  the  prisoner  and  the  men  upon  the  island  was  a 
common  purpose;  and  therefore  their  guilt  is  the  same.  But  an 
error  seems  to  have  arisen  in  considering  the  overt  act  as  the 
treason;  the  overt  act  is  only  the  evidence  of  it.  The  moral  guik 
is  in  the  intention.    The  overt  act  or  assemblage  on  the  island 
was  not  the  object,  the  end,  the*  consummation  of  the  treason;  it 
was  a  mere  transient  effect  of  it,  an  incidental  evolution  of  the 
design.   We  must  not  therefore  apply  the  doctrines  just  investi- 
gated tb  the  act  on  Blannerhassett's  island.  We  must  consider  the 
prisoner's  local  position,  not  in  reference  to  the  assemblage,  but 
to  the  general  and  grand  object  of  the  treason;  not  in  inference 
to  the  island,  but  to  the  great  theatre  which  the  treason  required, 
and  on  which  it  was  acting  from  New-Y6rk  to  Orleans.  For  the 
object  was  not  Blannerhassett's  island,  but  the  empire  of  the  west, 
formed  in  the  north;  the  splendid  purpose  of  seizing  Orleans  and 
rending  the  whole  union  forcibly  asunder.  The  whole  country  from 
Beaver  to  New-Orleans  was  the  scope  of  action.    Burr  therefore 
was  not  only  legally  but  actually  present  on  this  theatre  of  ac- 
tion. In  those  cases  of  felony  the  proximity  between  the  acces- 
sories and  principal  actors  was  measured  according  to  what  was 
intended  to  be  dope.    Here  the  object  was  not  an  isiand  but  a 
kingdoms  the  theatre  of  action  was  much  more  extensive,  and 
the  proidmity  between  the  parties  engaged  in  it  must  be  propor- 
tlonably  enl^ged.  The  part  which  the  prisoner  took  in  this  trans* 
action  is  such  as  in  the  case  of  felony  would   make   him  a 
principal  and  not  an  accessory,  as  the  gentlemen  contend;  and 
consequently,  according  not,  only  to  the  reasoning  of  all  those 
cases,  but  to  their  own  arguments,  the  prisoner  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  principal  in  the  treason. 

Secondly,  Let  me  inquire  whether  we  have  not  a  right  to  look 
at  the  common  law,  to  shew  that  the  prisoner  is  a  principal.  Let 
us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument  (what  is  certainly  disproved) 
diat  accessories  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  common  law;  let 
us  also  admit,  that  our  constitution  and  act  of  congress  do  not 
eflibrace  accessories;  is  it  clear  that  we  i\av(  no  right  to  resort  to 
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the  common  law  to  implicate  accesaorial  tnutora?  I  do  not  know 
myself  that  this  inquiry  is  necessary;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say 
what  may  be  the  result  of  y6ur  reflectiona  on  the  subject;  it  may 
s^pear  to  you  necessary,  and  I  would  leave  no  subject  untouched 
which  the  court  may  consider  as  involved  in  the  debate.  • 

It  would  not  be  very  bold  in  me  sir,  to  argue  for  the  existence 
of  the  common  law  en  masses  in  this  country.  But  let  it  not  for 
a  moment  be  understood  that' I  mean  to  contend  for  this,  I  only 
say  that  it  would  not  be  very  bold  in  me  to  do  this,  and  I  say  so, 
because  a  majority  of  the  federal  judges,  so  far  as  their  opinions 
have  been  made  known,  have  held  that  opinione  In  WorrePs 
case,  cited  from  Dallas,  the  court  was  divided:  judge  Qhase 
thought  the  common  law  not  in  force;  judge  Peters  thought 
otherwise.  In  a  subsequent  case,  and  that  a  criminal  one,  I  mean 
the  case  of  Williams,  judge  Ellsworth  held  the  whole  of  the  com* 
mon  law  to  be  in  force;  and  judge  Tucker  informs  us  that  judge 
Washington  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land is  in  force  here.  These  are  all  the  opinions  of  which  I  have 
heard.  Having  dius  the  majority  of  the  tederal  judges,  as  far  as 
their  opinions  are  known,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  is  in  force  here,  I  repeat,  that  it  would  not 
be  very  bold  in  me,  standing  before  a  federal  court,  to  insist  on 
the  full  operation  of  the  common  law,  with  all  its  consequences 
and  ifnputed  offspring,  accessories  among  the  rest,  but  I  will  not 
avail  myself  of  this  '^  vantage  ground."  My  own  opinion  is  a 
different  one.  I  take  the  principle  with  much  greater  restriction, 
and  on  this  head,  submit  thes^  reflections  to  the  consideration  of 
the  court. 

When  a  technical  term  is  borrowed  from  any  art  or  science,  we 
look  to  that  arc  or  science  to  ascertain  its  import  and  signification. 

If  a  statute  adopt  phrases  of  the  common  law,  we  must  look 
to  the  common  law  to  ascertain  their  true  signification.  This  U  a 
rule  of  reason.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  principle  cited  by  ser* 
geant  Pengelly  from  Hobart,  that  when  a  statute  adopts  a  com- 
mon law  term,  you  take  diat  term  in  its  common  law  nneaning. 
It  is  the  foundation  also  of  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  most  lumi- 
nous, elegant  and  masterly  state-papers  that  ever  the  world  saw: 
I  mean  the  celebrated  report  of  the  Virginia  committee  in  1799, 
1800,  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  short  extract  relative  to 
our  present  inquiry.   ^^  Deeply  impressed  with  these  opinioD^ 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  instruct  the  senatots  and  re- 
quest the  representatives  from  this  state  in  congress,  to  use  thei|; 
best  eflbrts^o  oppose  the  passing  of  any  law,  founded  on  or  recog- 
nising the  principle  lately  advanced,  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land is  in  force  under  the  government  of  the  United  States;  except- 
ing from  such  opposition,  such  particular  parts  of  the  common  law 
as  may  have  a  sanction  from  the  constitution,  sp  far  as  ihfy  <re 
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necessarily  cdmprehemled  in  the  technical  phrases  which  express 
die  powers  delegated  to  the  government ;  and  excepting  also  such 
other  parts  thereof,  as  may  be  adopted  by  congress  as  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  expressly  de« 
legated*  Here  we  find  the  recognition  of  the  principle  which 
tflJces  common  law  phrases  in  the  common  law  sense.  Upon  the 
same  ground,  judge  IredeU,  in  the  case  of  Fries,  states  in  effect^ 
that  the  constitutional  terms  of  our  definition  of  treason,  being 
borrorvired  from  the  British  statute,  the  framers  of  our  constitu- 
tion intended  to  adopt  the  meaning  of  those  terms,  as  expounded 
in  the  parent  country. 

Suppose  an  act  of  congress  were  passed,  which  said  tdat  a  par* 
ticular  act  should  be  felony^  and  said  no  more  on  the  subject, 
where  would  you  look  for  its  true  meaning?  Would  you  not,  by 
the  adoption  of  that  wordy  find  it  necessary  to  Jook  at  the  source 
from  which  it  was  derived,  that  is  the  common  law,  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  import  ?   There  is  no  other  to  which  you  can  look 
for  that  purpose.  Let  us  examine  how  these  considerations  bear 
on  the  point,  that  we  have  a  right  to  look  at  the  common  law  to* 
ascertain  whether  accessorial  traitors  be  implicated.   In  apply- 
ing these  principles,  we  must  inquire  particularly  into  the  nature 
of  treason  in  levying  war.  Whence  do  we  derive  this  particular 
treason? "Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  3  Institute  9,  referring  to  the 
statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  gives  us  a  commentary  on  it,  di- 
vides it  into  members  and  expounds  each  of  them  as  he  goes 
along.  He  says,  that  it  has  done  nothing  new,  that  it  created  no 
new  offence  which  was  not  an  offence  at  common  law,  but  ex- 
cluded some  treasons  and  abolished  and  mitigated  some  of  the 
punishments  and  penalties  which  existed  at  common  law.  When 
he  comes  to  the  words  of  the  statute,  "  si  un  home  leve  guerre 
encounter  notre  seigneur  ie  roy^*  if  a  man  tevy  war  against  our 
lord  the  king;  he  says,  that  **  this  was  high  treason  by  the  com- 
mon law."  Although  then  the  words  of  our  definition  are  derived 
immediately  firom  the  statute  of  Edward,  and  though  it  received 
the  saMlion  of  parliament,  this  species  of  treason,  levying  war,, 
was  anVfence  at  common  law,  and  has  been  transplanted  from 
the  common  law  into  our  constitution.  Have  we  not  then  a  right 
to  go  to  the  fountain  head  and  ascertain  there  how  much  ground 
it  covered,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  treason,  what  its  extent 
and  limits.  I  do  not  speak  of  common  law  treasons  at  large,  but 
this  particular  treason  of  levying  war.   Gendemen  will  under- 
stand me.   I  do  not  mean  to  sanction  any  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  common  lav^.  I  speak  only  of  this  single  branch  of  treason^ 
selected  by  the  constitution.  If  Aen  we  have  a  right  to  go  to  the 
common  law  for  this  purpose^  we  shall  discover  that  it  compre* 
hcnded  all  who  were  leagued  m  the  general  coiispiracy,  whe^r 
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they  themselves  actually  levied  the  war  oir  caused  it  to  be  levied 
by  others.  I  submit  this  idea  to  the  court,  not  as  one  which  I 
have  had  time  to  weigh  and  digest,  but  one  which  it  may  perhaps 
fed  not  unworthy  of  consideration. 

But  without  resorting  to  the  aid  of  the  common  law,  we  shew 
by  the  constitution,  interpreted  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  moral 
right,  and  as  expounded  by  judicial  decbion,  as  well  as  by  the 
English  lAw,  to*  which  we  were  invited,  that  presence  at  the 
scene  of  th6  overt  act  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  traitor. 
Before  I  conclude  this  point,  I  beg  leave  to  notice  some  remarks 
of  Mr.  Wickham's  on  the  act  of  eongress,  touching  crimes 
against  the  United  States.  He  says,  that  congress  were  aware 
that  the  common  law  was  not  in  force  here,  and  consequently 
that  accessories,  who  are  the  creatures  of  the  common  law, 
would  not  be  embraced  by  an  act  creating  a  felony  in  general 
terms.  He  infers  this,  from  their  having  prescribed  the  punish- 
ment of  accessories  in  the  case  of  piracy,  and  those  who  rescue 
Sifter  conviction  of  treason. 

I  will  make  this  remark  on  the  act  of  congress;  whenever  it 
mentions  accessories  to  any  crime,  it  is  for  die  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  guilt  and  consequently  the  punishment 
of  accessories  before  and  after  the  fact.  Accessories  before  the 
fact,  in  piracy,  are  punished  with  death;  those  after,  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  same  principles  are  observed  with  respect 
to  accessories  before  and  after  in  other  cases.  If  you  will  look 
into  the  statute  itself,  you  will  find,  that  an  inference,  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  drawn  by  Mr.  Wickham,  ought  to  be  deduced 
from  it.  According  to  his  argument,  even  if  the  common  law 
were  in  force  here,  accessories  would  not  be  liable.  Congress 
knew  that  in  treason  all  are  principals,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
imnecessary  to  implicate  them  in  detail  by  a  special  act;  but 
knowing  that  those  who  were  the  most  innocent,  who  were  in 
the  least  concerned  in  that  crime,  were  before  then  equally  pu- 
nishable with  the  most  atrocious  offenders,  they  intended  to  mi- 
tigate the  fate  of  the  least  culpable,  as  receivers  and  ct^Morters 
after  the  ^act  and  rescuers  of  those  who  were  not  (Avicted* 
They  felt  that  they  were  treading  on  ground  which  was  pre- 
viously occupied.  They  did  not  legislate  on  the  subject  as  if 
they  were  crea^ng  an  offence*  They  speak  of  it  as  an  offence  al- 
ready exiting.  They  distinguish  between  the  degrees  of  guilt, 
and  proportion  the  punishments  accordingly. 

At  common  law,  the  man  who  broke  gaol  was  equally  pu- 
nishable with  the  criminal  who  was  confined.  The  act  of  break- 
ing the  prison  was  as  heinous  in  the  law,  as  the  ofience  of  the 
person  imprisoned.  He  was  in  felony  an  accessory,  but  in  treason 
was  of  course  a  principal;  but  in,either  case  he  would  notbe  con- 
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victed  till  the  ctime  of  the  party  imprisoned  were  first  established 
foy  conviction*  In  all  offences,  except  treason,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  accessories  before  and  after  the  fact,  varying  the 
punishment,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence;  inflicting  the 
heavier  on  the  accessories  before,  and  the  milder  on  those  after, 
or  mere  receivers  and  comforters.  Congress  have  in  some  de- 
gree extended  the  same  rule  of  reason  to  offenders  in  treason. 
I  consider  the  correct  interpretation  to  be,  that  congress  looking 
over  the  whole  inflict  the  heaviest  punishments  on  the  most 
flagrant  offenders.  But  according  to  Mn  Wickham's  argument, 
accessories  before  the  fact  in  treason,  who  are  in  general  the 
greatest  offenders,  because  the  procurers  and  contrivers  of  the 
crimes,  would  escape  altogether,  whilst  the  least  guilty  are  se- 
verely punished ! 

Before  you  think  that  Mr.  Wickham's  idea  is  correct,  you 
must  believe  that  congress  meant  to  punish  the  lesser  and  leave 
endrely  unpunished  the  greater  offence.  Was  it  possible,  that 
they  could  have  intended,  that  the  dark,  designing,  flagitious 
offender,  who  intrigues  and  contrives,  who  plots  and  procures  a 
deep  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government  and  destroy  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  shall  escape  wholly  unpunished ;  while 
the  poor  ignorant  man,  who  is  deluded  by  his  artifices  or  those 
of  his  associates,  shall  be  severely  punished  for  rescuing  from 
imprisonment  another  of  the  deluded  victims  of  his  ambition ! 
Yet  this  result,  as  monstrous  as  it  is  absurd,  may  take  place  if 
Mr.  Wickham's  construction  shall  be  adopted. 

But  suppose,  I  am  wrong  in  all  these  things:  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  reason  and  moral  right ;  that  ac- 
tual presence  is  necessar}';  that  the  court  is  now  disposed  to 
retract  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  and  determine  con- 
'  trary  to  the  decisions  in  England ;  would  you  for  these  reasons 
exclude  the  rest  of  the  evidence?  Must  not  the  jury  decide  the 
question?  Is  this  a  question  of  law,  which  the  court  has  a  right 
kgally  to  determine?  Is  not  this  a  question  of  fact  proper  to  be 
settled  only  by  a  jury?  Will  this  court  say  that  it  will  take 
{dace  of  the  jury?  Are  not  the  jury  the  exclusive  judges  of  these 
facts^  The  overt  act  consists  of  a  seites  of  facts,  and  to  decide 
that  it  has  or  has  xv)t  been  committed,  has  never  yet  been  denied 
to  be  the  province  of  the  jury  alone.  It  is  the  very  question 
made  by  the  issue  on  this  cause.  It  is  the  very  question  which 
the  jury  have  been  sworn  to  decide.  If  the  court  should  exclude 
all  further  evidence,  will  not  this  an^ount  to  saying  that  we  have 
not  proved  the  overt  act  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court?  that 
the  evidence  we  have  introduced  and  all  we  propose  to  intro- 
doce  will  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  overt  act?  And  will  not 
the  court  thereby  forestal  the  jury  in  the  very  question  which 
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thej'  arc  sworn  to  try,  and  wrest  it  from  them  by  a  coup  de  maint 
Gentlemen  indeed  try  to  ^ve  this  question  a  legal  attitude,  by 
contending  that  other  evidence  will  be  irrelevant,  until  the  fact 
of  presence  shall  be  proven;  but  then,  in  order  to  decide  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  the  court  must  assume  the  functions 
of  a  jury  and  say  that  the  overt  act  is  not  and  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently proven  without  it.  But  suppose  this  question  as  to  the 
necessity  of  presence,  a  question  of  pure  law,  still  it  would  be  a 
question  which  the  jury  would  have  a  right  to  decide,  since  the 
law  as  weQ  as  the  fact  is  completely  within  their  power.  The 
court  may  indeed,  after  all  the  evidence  shall  be  given,  instruct 
the  jury  as  to  the  law*  It  may  instruct  them  as  to  what  will' 
constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  But  nothing  more  clearly 
shews  the  sovereign  power  and  control  of  the  jury,  both  over  the 
law  and  fact,  and  that  they  are  to  decide  according  to  their  own 
impressions  alone,  than  tiiis,  that  even  after  such  instruction  of 
the  court,  they  may,  if  they  choose,  decide  the  case  in  opposition 
to  such  instruction.  I  do  not  say  that  they  win  do  it,  or  that  they 
ought  to  do  it,  but  I  say  that  they  may  do  it,  if  their  conscience 
shall  so  direct;  and  I  say  this,  by  way  of  shewing  the  paramount 
power  of  the  jury  over  the  very  question  now  sought  to  be  with- 
drawn from  them  and  given  to  the  court.  I  conclude  this  point, 
with  assuming  it  as  proven,  that  actual  presence  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  the  prisoner  a  principal  in  the  treason;  and  if  the 
court  shall  think  it  was,  that  this  is  a  question  ^which  cannot  be 
taken  from  the  jury.  This  first  objection  therefore  furnishes  no 
legal  bar  to  the  introduction  of  our  evidence. 

I  proceed  to  ei^amine  the  gentie man's  second  point.  It  is  this: 
*'  No  further  evidence  is  admissible  under  this  indictment,  be- 
cause the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid ;  and  as  the  indictment 
charges  the  prisoner  with  levying  war  on  the  island,  where  it  is 
proven  he  was  not,  there  is  an  end  of  the  case,  no  farther  evi- 
dence can  be  let  in  under  this  indictment. 

Under  this  head,  the  gentieman  began  by  commenting  on  the 
omission  of  the  word  public  in  the  indictment.  "  Why  did  not 
the  attorney  for  the  United  States  charge  the  prisoner  with 
levying /»w6/ic  wcrr,  instead  of  merely  charging  him  with  levying 
%var!  why  was  the  word ptLbltclth  out?"  And  then,  with  a  coun^ 
tenance  insinuating  even  more  than  his  expression,  he  asked, 
**  whether  the  vf  or  A  public  were  omitted  to  render  the  indictment 
more  palatable  to  the  grand  jury." 

The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one:  the  indictment  wjw  drawn 
f)-om  an  authentic  copy  of  the  indictment  in  the  case  of  Fries. 
It  is  an  exact  transcript  of  that  indictment,  mutatis  mutandis. 
There  the  word  public  is  not  found.  There  was  no  intention  to 
make  it  palatable  to  the  jury.   It  would  well  have  become  the 
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MOtlemaii  to  have  reieded  more,  before  he  urged  such  an  o})- 
lection,  for  I  am  sure  he  did  not  consider  it  with  his  usual  accu* 
nicy.  It  is  not  necessary  this  word  public  should  be  in  iu  The 
hidictment  is  founded  on  the  constitution  and  act  of  congress^ 
and  takes  their  definition  of  treason  for  its  basis.  It  is  transfer- 
red  from  it  verbatim.  The  constitution  does  not  say,  that  treason 
shall  consist  in  levying  ^ti^/rc  war  againsf  the  United  States,  but 
simply  in  levying  war  against  them.  So  also  is  the  act  of  con- 
gress, for  as  the  country  is  not  at  war  with  any  foreign  power, 
there  can  be  but  one  species  of  treason,  that  is,  levying  war 
against  the  country;  there  being  no  enemies  to  adhere  to,  or  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to.  An  indictment  therefore,  pursuing  that 
definition  in  euress  terms,  is  certiunly  sufficient  to  all  intents 
apd  purposes.  The  word^fiM'c  is  surely  of  no  importance.  The 
gentleman  indeed,  on  the  second  day  of  his  argument,  admitted 
that  perhaps  it  was  of  no  importance,  and  that  he  might  have 
been  mistaken,  in  supposing  this  to  be  the  first  indictment  in 
which  it  was  omitted,  as  he  found  tha^t  it  was  omitted  in  the  »e* 
cond,  though  not  in  the  first  indictment  against  Fries.  It  was 
natural  to  have  expected,  from  his  usual  politeness  and  liberality, 
that  the  gentleman  would  have  made  soine  reparation,  for  thd 
ungenerous  insinuation  that  the  word  had  been  intentionally 
omitted,  in  order  to  render  the  indictment  more  palatable  to  the 
grand  jury.  As  he  has  not  thoughtproper  to  retract  it,  but  to 
let  it  remain  where  it  was,  be  it  so.  The  attorney  has  the  conso* 
lation  to  know,  that  his  purity  is  to  be  estimated  by  his  country, 
and  not  by  the  prisoner  or  his  counsel. 

But  it  seems  that  the  indictment  charges  the  act  to  have  been 
done  with  divers  persons  who  were  uninoxun;  and  that  instead^ 
of  proceeding  to  prove  that  he  did  the  act  with  persbns  unknown^ 
we  attempt  to  charge  him  with  the  acts  of  others  by  relation. 
This  is  a  strange  argument  for  the  learned  gentleman  to  have 
ui^ged.  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  manlmess  of  his  under*** 
standing  would  have  rejected  such  an  objection.  ''He  has  how-* 
ever,  in  the  dearth  of  other  materials,  not  only  urged  it,  but 
attempted  to  support  it  by  authorities.  He  does  not  pretend, 
indeed,  that  any  author,  elementary  or  practical,  has  ever  assert* 
ed  that  this  is  necessary,  or  that  any  judge  has  declared  it  to  be 
so;  but  he  has  inferred  it  from  the  specification  of  other  namesi 
in  several  indictments  during  the  protectorship  of  Oliver  Crom- 
wcIL 

This  is  the  mere/orm  of  almost  every  indictment  for  levying 
war.  Lords  Cromartie,  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were  idl  in 
arms  together  at  the  field  of  CuUoden.  They  were  taken  prisoners 
together.  They  were  severally  indicted  on  the  same  day  for  the 
same  ofienqe;  and  althpugh  therefore,  it  rs  clear  that  they  were 
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all  known  to  the  attorney  for  the  crown,  yet  each  indictment 
charges  each  prisoner  to  have  levied  war  with  persons  uninawru 
But  let  us  examine  the  authorities  to  which  he  has  referred. 
He  cited  the  cases  of /fftt^^^  and  MordaunU   I  have  examined 
those  cases.  They  are  not  indictments  for  levying  war.  They 
charge  the  prisoners  among  other  things,  with  having,  procured 
and  delivered  military  commissions  to  several  persons,  who  are 
named  in  behalf  of  Charles  II.  The  indictment  against  each 
of  them  does  indeed  state,  that  the  prisoner  did  plot  and  en« 
deavour  to  stir  up  war  against  the  protector  and  commonwealth; 
that  he  published  and  declared  Charles  Stuart,  and  held  intelli- 
gence and  correspondence  with  him.  The  indictment  against 
He  wet  charges,  that  he  did  these  things  with  others  named, 
and  conferred  with  and  delivered  commissions  from  Charles  IL 
to  John  Stapely  and  Henry  Mallory.  The  indictment  against 
Mordaunt  differs  only  in  this,  that  he  declared  the  treasons  pre- 
viously specified  by  overt  acty  that  is,  by  conspiring  with  John 
Stapely  and  Henry  Mallory  how  to  effect  the  same;  and  that  he 
did  deliver  commissions  to  several  persons  in  the  name  of  and  as 
from  the  said  Charles  Stuart:  but  neither  indictment  states  that 
the  prisoner  levied  war  with  such  and  such  persons  or  that  he 
levied  war  at  all.    Their  offence,  from  the  nature  of  it,  required 
the  naming  of  Charles  II.  and  those  to  whom  commissions 
were  delivered.    Hewet  refused  to  plead  and  denied  the  au- 
thority of  those  who  tried  him.  He  wished  to  see  or  hear 
read  the  commission  by  which  they  tried  him,  which  was  re- 
fused him.    They  entered  up  his  having  refused  to  plead  and 
then  passed  sentence  upon  him.  I  have  already  said,  that  in 
treason  for  levying  war,  the  most  usual  form  is  to  charge  the 
war  to  h^ve  been  levied  with  persons  unknown,  and  that  in  ca- 
ses where  some  of  the  persons  were  certainly  known.  The  gentle- 
man then  says,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  charge  the  prisoner  with 
levying  war,  but  that  in  the  overt  act  we  should  have  set  out  the 
particular  acts  which  were  done .  by  the  prisoner  and  the  evi- 
dence by  "which  we  mean  to  charge  him.  I  deny,  sir,  that  this  is 
Jaw.  The  overt  act  does  not  make  the  treason:  it  is  only  evidence 
of  it,  and  is  inserted  merelv  to  shew  what  is  intended  to  be 
proved  against  the  prisoner;  it  is  introduced  in  the  indictment  to 
warn  him  of  some  particular  act  that  will  be  proved  against  him, 
in  order  that  he  may  prepare  to  meet  and  repel  it' with  his  de- 
fence. Whether  or  not  we  should  have  set  out  the  particulai* 
aets  done  by  the  prisoner,  is  a  question  of  law  and  must  be 
decided  by  authority.     I  refer  you  to  8th  State   Trials  218, 
219.   Foster  213,  214,  194,  220.    1  East^s  Crown  Laxv  121, 
116.  1  Hale  122.    4  State  Trials  722.    Lowick's  case,  4  State 
Tr/a/r  696— 7."  Rockwood's  case.    In  all  of  them  you  will  find 
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this  principle  clearly  laid  down,  that  whenever  the  treason  of 
levying  war  is.  charged  in  the  indictment,  only  one  overt  act 
need  be  charged,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  charge  any  more. 
Let  me  read  the  form  of  the  indictment  in  one  of  these  autho- 
rities: Foster  213,  214,  the  case  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  for 
destroying  the  meetinghouses  of  protestant  dissenters.  The 
indictments  charged,  that  the  prisoners,  ^^  withdrawing  their 
allegiance,  &c.  and  conspiring  and  intending  to  disturb  the 
peace,  &c.  did  traitorously  compass,  imagine  and  intend  to 
le\y  and  raise  war,  rebellion  and  insurrection  against  the  queen^ 
within  the  kingdom ;  and  that  in  order  to  complete  land  effect 
those  their  traitorous  intentions  and  imaginations,  they,  on  the 
day  of  at  with  a  multitude  of  people, 

to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike 
manner,  &c.  then  and  there  traitorously  assembled,  did  traitor- 
ously ordain,  prepare  and  levy  war  against  the  queen,  against  the 
duty  of  their  allegiance,  &c.''  Now  sir,  in  this  indictment  there 
b  no  particular  act  charged.  The  overt  act  charged  is,  that  five 
hundred  men^  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner  y  assembled^ 
6f c.  and  ordained  and  levied  war,  6f c.  Now  in  those  cases,  the 
acts  which  those  men  did,  and  which  constituted  their  crime, 
were  pulling  down  meetinghouses;  but  in  the  indictment  there  is 
not  a  word  of  meetinghouses  or  any  other  houses;  and  the  court 
upon  solemn  argument  and  after  a  conference  decided  unani- 
mously that  the  indictment  was  sufficient  and  let  in  the  particular 
evidence  under  it;  and  as  to  the  overt  act,  stating  the  evidence 
on  which  we  mean  to  rely,  it  is  expressly  declared  by  East^  pog^ 
121,  on  the  authority  of  a  variety  of  cases  which  he  cites,  that 
^^  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  whole  detail  of  the  evidence  should 
be  set  out."  ^^  It  is  sufficient  that  the  charge  be  stated  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  so  that  the  prisoner  may  be  apprised  of  the 
nature  of  it." 

Mr.  Randolph,  when  he  came  to  speak  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  wetit  back  to  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when, 
as  he  Bays,  not  a  single  beam  of  judicial  light  had  touched  the 
English  horizon,  and  quoted  a  case  decided  in  that  reign,  which 
b  more  in  detail  than  ^e  song  of  Chevy  Chase  or  Pope's  History 
of  the  Parish  Clerk.   The  indictment,  which  he  read  from  the 
State  Trials,  exhibits  indeed  a  legal  curiosity;  but  the  inference 
that  this  detail  is  necessary  is  refuted  by  express  authority.  Easty 
voL  !•  p»  lfi4y  125,  on  various  authorities  informs  us,  that  it  is 
sufficient  in  that  species  of  treason  (compassing  the  king's  deadi) 
to  lav  BB  the  overt  act,  that  A  and  B  met  and  proposed  the 
king's  death;  besides  what  becomes  of  this  inference  from  an  in- 
dictment so  much  in  detail,  at  a  time  when  not  a  ray  of  judicial 
fight  had  touched  the  British  horizon,  when  in  these  days  of 
Vol.  IJ-  ^ 
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more  splendor^  it  would  be  sufficient  to  state  generallyt  that  the 
several  persons  accused  met  and  compassed  the  death  of  the 
king  i  for  modem  indictments  exhibit  nothing  of  this  tedious 
detail.  An  inference  from  these  modem  indictments,  that  this 
detail  is  not  necessary,  is  certainly  as  fair  as  an  inference  from 
the  ancient  indictments,  that  it  is  necessary.  Thus  your  infe* 
lances  are  in  conflict  and  destroy  each  other.  I  refer  you  to  the 
cases  of  Lacock  and  RookuVood,  first  cited  fon  another  purpose^ 
to  shew  that  this  minute  and  circumstantial  form  of  indictment 
is  exploded.  .  ' 

£(xst,  1  voLpafff  116^  is  still  more  particular  on  this  subject* 
After  stating,  that  in  every  indictment  for  high  treason,  the  par- 
ticular species  of  treason  must  be  charged,  in  the  very  terms  of 
the  statute  of  Edward,  as  the  substantial  offence,  he  adds,  that 
^^  then  some  overt  act  must  be  laid,  as  the  means  made  use  of  to 
effectuate  the  traitorous  purpose."  "  The  overt  acts  so  laid  are 
in  truth  the  charge  to  which  the  prisoner  must  apply  his  defence; 
and  therefore,  it  is  in  no  case  sufficient  to  allege  that  the  pri- 
*soner  compassed  the  king's  death,  or  that  he  levied  war  against 
him  or  adhered  to  his  enemies;  for  upon  a  charge  so  general 
and  indefinite,  he  cannot  know  what  be  is  to  defend.  The  parti- 
cular acts  of  the  compassing  and  adherence  must  be  set  forth; 
and  in  the  other  instance  (that  of  levying  war)  it  must  be  al- 
leged, that  he  assembled  with  a  multitude  armed  and  arrayed  in  a 
warlike  manner^  and  levied  war;"  and  thus  it  is  alleged  in  our 
indictment.  East  proceeds.  ^*  The  indictment  against  Purchase 
and  Damaree,  for  pulling  down  meetinghouses,  charged  that 
they,  with  a  multitude  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  to  the  jury 
unknown,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  clubs 
and  stones  and  other  arms  offensive  and  defensive,  levied  war 
against  the  queen.  No  exception  was  taken  to  the  indictment  by 
Damaree's  counsel ;  but  on  behalf  of  Purchase  it  was  objected, 
that  there  ought  to  have  been  an  overt  act  laid  of  the  treason; 
because  there  being  such  a  variety  of  facts  which  amount  to  le\y- 
ing  war^  if  the  particular  facts  intended  to  be  brought  fcx-ward 
against  the  prisoner  were  not  alleged,  he  could  not  know  how- 
to  make  his  defence.  But  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  judges  upon 
conference^  that  the  Indictment  was  good;  and  that  levying  war 
being  an  overt  act  of  itself  no  other  overt  act  need  be  alleged/^ 
The  indictments  ip  those  cases  are,  as  I  have  already  noticed^ 
substantially  stated  hy  Foster  213,  214;  and  the  indictments 
themselves  are  to  be  found  in  8  State  Trials  218,  219.  Though 
the  real  crime  was  pulling  down  meetinghouses,  nothing  is  said 
of  them  in  the  indictment. 

Here  Mr.  Wickham  begged  leave  to  intermpt  Mr.  Wirt,  in 
order  to  explain,  as  he  said  Mr.  Wirt  had  misunderstood  him- 
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My  argum<*nt,  said  he,  was  not  that  a%pecial  iadictment  was 
necessary  in  every  case,  but  that  whenever  an  absentee  was 
charged  and  was  to  be  made  liable  by  relation  for  the  acta,  of 
anodier,  the  manner  of  his  being  connected  with  that  other 
should  be  stated  in  the  indictment.  For  instance,  I  put  the  case 
of  Blannerhassett.  I  never  said  that  such  an  indictment  as  is 
now  before  the  court  would  not  be  good  against  Blannerhassett^ 
who  was  present  at  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  overt 
act  is  charged  to  have  been  committed.  I  believe  I  was  under- 
stood  by  the  court,  because  an  explanation  to  the  same  effect  wa» 
^ven  before  to  another  gendeman  who  had  misconceived  the 
argument. 

Mr.  Wirt. — I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman  for  his  expla* 
nation,  but  I  dicf  not  misunderstand  him.  He  states,  that 
whenever  a  man  is  to  be  charged  with  levying  war  by  relation, 
the  indictment  should  specify  the  psftticular  act  which  consti- 
tutes the  treason.  I  answer,  that  if  the  accused  have  borne  a  part 
which  constitutes  treason,  he  is  sufficiendy  and  properly  charged 
in  this  indictment.  I  have  shewn^  that  in  every  case  where  a 
prisoner  has  acted  a  part  which  amounted  to  treason,  whether  he 
he  absent  or  present,  he  may  be  indicted  generally,  because  he 
is  a  principal  in  the  treason;  and  wherever  a  person  accused  is 
a  principal  in  the  treason  of  kvying  war,  it  is  sufficient  to  charge 
that  he  did  levy  war.  It  is  a  general  definition,  authorized  by 
the  constitution;  and  if  it  be  objected,  that  such  an  indictment 
would  be  too  gei\eral,  because  there  would  be  no  overt  act  laid, 
I  answer,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  state  in  such  an  indictment  for  - 
levying  war,  that  a  multitude  (amounting  to  a  particular  num- 
ber specified)  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  assem- 
bled  and  levied  war,  &c.  and  this  construction  is  not  only  author 
rized  by  the  constitution,  but  consistent  ^with  adjudged  cases. 
The  gentleman  said,  that  he  referred  to  a  number  of  authorities, 
to  shew  that  persons,  attempted  to  be  made  traitors  by  relation, 
were  specially  proceeded  against.  I  suspect  that  he  will  find  no 
case  to  support  his  doctrine.  He  will  find  no  case  where  a  man, 
made  a  traitor  by  relation,  has  his  acts  detailed  in  the  indict- 
ment.  He  will  find  no  case,  in  which  the  conduct  of  a  party  ac- 
cused amounts  to  levying  war,  where  the  indictment  charges 
him  more  specially  than  our  indictment  charges  the  prisoner^ 
But  if  such  a  case  could  be  found,  it  would  not  be  material;  be- 
cause the  question  is  not  what  the  practice  is,  but  what  the  law 
16.  In  all  the  modem  cases,  since  the  British  horizon  has  been 
enlightened  by  judicial  wisdom,  the  indictnients  have  been  as 
ire  contend. 
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Chxep  Justice.t— Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  not  neces$aiy 
to  state  in  the  indictment  in  what  manner  the  accused,  who  it  is 
admitted  was  absent,  became  connected  with  the  acts  on  Blan- 
nerhassett^s  island? 

Mr.  Wirt. — I  mean  to  say,  that  the  count  is  general  in  mo- 
dem cases;  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  accused  a 
traitor  by  connexion,  by  stating  the  act  which  was  done,  and 
which  act,  from  his  conduct  in  the  transaction,  he  made  his 
own;  that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  this  charge  generally,  not  only 
because  it  is  authorized  by  the  constitutional  definition,  but  be- 
cause it  is  conformable  to  modem  cases,  in  which  the  indict- 
.  ments  are  pruned  of  all  needless  luxuriances. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — I  do  deny  that  there  ever  was  a  case,  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  charge  a  person  who  was  not  present, 
as  a  principal  in  levying  war,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  present,  in  which  the  count  was  general  as  it  is  termed.  He 
says,  that  the  modem  practice  is  to  charge  an  absentee  as  pre- 
sent, and  the  acts  of  one  person  as  those  of  another,  by  relation. 
I  say  that  it  has  never  been  attempted  in  any  case,  except  that 
of  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton.  If  there  be  such  a  case  let  it  be 
shewn;  and  if  such  attempts  were  to  be  made,  I  hope  they  would 
be  discountenanced  by  every  tribunal  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wirt  insisted  that  Mr.  Wickham  was  mistaken;  that 
there  is  not  a  single  dictum  against  the  doctrine  for  which  he  con- 
tended, and  authorities  remained  yet  untouched;  none  had  been 
yet  produced.  He  then  proceeded.  Whenever  the  conduct  of 
a  man  amounts  to  levying  war,  the  indictment  need  not  say  any 
more,  than  that  he  did  levy  war.  It  is  alleged  that  we  ought  to  be 
more  special  in  our  indictment.  I  refer  you  to  the  Apprentices' 
case,  2  State  Trials  581,  to  shew  that  under  the  general  indict- 
ment for  levying  war,  they  go  in  England  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  at  large;  and  2d,  I  answer  to  Mr.  Wickham's  cases, ' 
that  neither  of  them,  as  before  observed,  is  for  levying  war. 
Hewet  and  Mordaunt  were  indicted  for  giving  ccMnmissions  to 
officers  of  the  exiled  king;  and  this  is  not  charged  as  accessorial 
to  any  greater  act,  as  levying  war.  The  indictments  are  restricted 
to  the  simple  facts  which  I  have  stated,  and  contemplate  no  ul- 
terior act.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  those  acts  are  of  an  ac- 
cessorial nature,  when  the  sole  guilt  in  the  case  is  consummated 
by  the  acts  themselves  which  are  charged,  without  borrowings  ^ 
any  portion  of  that  guilt  from  any  subsequent  occiurence? 

The  other  case,  that  of  Cornish,  charges  him  with  promising 
assistance  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  here  his  indictment 
stops.  It  does  not  look  to  any  thing  else  (as  Monmouth's  inva- 
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sioa)  to  complete  the  prisoner's  guilt.  His  guik  is  the  promise^ 
not  the  levying  of  war*  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  these 
cases  to  warrant  the  principle^  that  when  a  man  is  attempted  to 
be  implicated  by  accessorial  acts,  in  the  treason  of  levying  war, 
those  accessorial  acts  must  be  detailed.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  to  prove,  that  the  charge  of  levying  war  with  an  armed 
multitude  is  insufficient;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  only  case  iq 
whkh  this  point  came  directly  in  question  before  the  court,  it 
was  unanimously  and  solemnly  declared  to  be  sufficient. 

Is  it  not  sufficient  in  reason  as  well  as  in  law  ?  They  say  that 
colonel  Burr  is  taken  by  surprise  by  the  general  form  of  the 
imUctment;  nay  that  he  is  therefore  persecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  how  is  the  fact?  Do  you  believe  that  Aaron  Burr 
is  not^  sufficiendy  apprised  by  this  indictment  of  the  charge 
against  him,  to  prepare  for  his  defence?  When  it  is  recollected 
that  he  formed  a  plot  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union;  that  his 
party  went  from  Beaver  to  Blannerhassett's  island;  that  he 
joined  them  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland;  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching to  New-Orleans,  when  his  career  was  terminated  by 
the  activity  and  energy  of  the  constituted  authorities;  that  efforts 
were  made  to  try  him  in  other  states;  and  that  he  has  been 
brought  hither  for  trial ;  will  any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that 
he  is  not  sufficiently  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against 
him?  Has  he  not  prepared  for  his  defence?  He  himself  states, 
that  he  has  summoned  twenty  or  thirty  witnesses.  For  what 
purpose?  Is  it  because  he  does  not  understand  the  charge?  He 
well  understands  the  charge.  Let  us  not  then  sir,  by  these  cap- 
tious exceptions,' unsupported  either  bylaw  or  reason,  permit 
ourselves  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  inquiry  before  us.  Reason 
and  law  concur  in  shewing  that  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Wick- 
ham'a  second  point  to  obstruct  the  evidence.  / 

I  come  now  sir,  to  the  gende man's  third  point,  in  which  he 
says  he  cannot  possibly  fail.  It  is  this:  '^  because  if  the  prisoner 
be  a  principal  in  the  treason  at  all,  he  is  a  principal  in  the  second 
degree;  and  his  guilt  being  of  that  kind  which  is  termed  deri- 
vative, no  further  parol  evidence  can  be  let  in  to  charge  him, 
until  we  shew  a  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principals  in  the 
first  degree." 

By  tlSus  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  advance,  in  other  terms, 
the  common  law  doctrine,  that  when  a  man  is  rendered  a  prin- 
cipal in  treason,  by  acts  which  would  make  him  an  accessory  in 
felony,  he  cannot  be  tried  before  the  principal  in  the  first  degree. 

I  understand  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  as 
established  by  all  the  authorities;  bat  when  I  concede  this  point, 
I  insist  that  it  can  have  no  effect  in  favour  of  the  accused,  for 
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two  reasons:  Ist*  Because  it  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  common 
hiw. 

2dly.  Because  if  the  common  law  of  England  be  our  law^ 
this  position  assumes  what  is  denied,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  in  this  case  is  of  an  accessorial  nature  or  such  as  would 
make  him  an  accessory  in  felony. 

First,  Because  this  position  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  com- . 
mon  law.  If  it  be  so,  no  consequence  can  be  deduced  from  it. 
It  is  sufficient,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  take  his  own  de* 
claration,  that  the  common  law  does  not  exist  in  this  country. 
If  we  examine  the  constitution  and  the  act  of  congress,  we  shaU 
find  that  this  idea  of  a  distinction  between  principals  in  the  first 
and  second  degree  depends  entirely  on  the  common  law.  Nei- 
ther the  constitution  nor  the  act  of  congress  knows  any  such 
distinciTion.'^//  who  levy  war  against  the  United  States,  whether 
present  or  absent — ail  who  are  leagued  in  the  conspiracy,  whether 
on  the  spot  of  the  assemblage  or  performing  some  minute  and 
inconsiderable  part  in  it,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, incur  equally  the  sentence  of  the  law:  they  are  ail  equally 
traitors.  This  scale  therefore,  which  graduates  the  guilt  of  the 
offenders  and  establishes  the  order  of  their  respective  trials,  if 
it  ever  existed  here,  is  completely  abrogated  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  this  country.  The  convention  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution and  defined  treason,  congress  which  legislated  on  that 
subject  and  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  country  expounding 
the  constitution  and  the  law,  have  united  in  its  abrogation.  But 
let  us  for  a  moment  put  the  convention,  congress  and  judiciary 
aside  and  examine  how  the  case  will  stand.  Still  this  scale  of 
moral  guilt,  which  Mr.Wickham  has  pven  us,  is  the  creature  of 
the  common  larv^  which  as  already  observed,  he  himself  in  ano- 
ther branch  of  his  argument  has  emphatically  told  us  does  not 
exist  in  this  country.  He  has  stated  that  the  creature  presup- 
poses the  creator,  and  that  where  the  creator  does  not  e;xist,  the 
creature  cannot.  The  common  law  then  being  the  creator  of  die 
rule  which  Mr.  Wickham  has  given  us,  and  that  common  law 
not  existing  in  this  country,  neither  can  the  rule  which  is  die 
mere  creature  of  it  exist  in  this  country.  So  that  the  gentleman 
has  himself  furnished  the  argument,  which  refutes  this  infallible 
point  of  his,  on  which  he  has  so  much  relied.  But  to  try  this  po- 
sition to  its  utmost  extent,  let  us  not  only  put  aside  the  constitu- 
tion and  act  of  congress  and  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  but  let 
us  admit  that  the  common  law  does  exist  here.  StiU  before  die 
principle  could  apply,  it  would  remain  to  be  proven,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner  in  this  case  has  been  accessorial;  or  in 
other  words,  that  his  acts  in  relation  to  this  treason  are  of  sUch 
a  nature  as  would  make  him  an  accessory  in  felony.  , 
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But  is  this  the  case  ?  It  Is  a  mere  petitio  principiu  It  is  deniefl 
that  his  acts  are  such  as  would  make  him  an  accessory  in  felony. 
jl  have  already  in  another  branch  of  this  subject  endeavoured  to 
shew  on  the  grounds  of  authority  and  reason,  that  a  man  mighty 
be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason  as  a  principal  by  being  legally 
though  not  actually  present^  that  treason  occupied  a  much  wider 
space  than  felony;  that  the  scale  of  proximity  between  tlie  ac- 
cessory and  principal  must  be  extended  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  theatre  of  the  treason;  and  that  as  the  prisoner  must  be 
considered  as  legally  present,  he  could  not  be  an  accessory  but  a 
principal.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  I  have  in  fact  proved  that 
his  conduct  cannot  be  deemed  accessorial.   But  an  error  has 
taken  place  from  considering  the  scene  of  the  overt  act  as  the 
theatre  of  the  treason,  from  mistaking  the  overt  act  for  the  treason 
itself,  and  consequendy  from  referring  the  conduct  of  the  priso- 
ner to  the  acts  on  the  island.  The  conduct  of  Aaron  Burr  has 
been  considered  in  relation  to  the  overt  act  on  Blannerhassett's 
island  only;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  grand  design,  the  deep  plot  of  seizing  Orleans,  separating 
the  union  and  establishing  an  independent  empire  in  the  west,  of 
which  the  prisoner  was  to  be  the  chief.  It  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  these  were  his  objects,  and  that  the  whole  western  country 
from  Beaver  to  Orleans  was  the  theatre  of  his  treasonable  opera- 
tions. It  is  by  this  first  reasoning  that  you  are  to  consider  whe- 
ther he  be  a  principal  or  an  accessory,  and  not  by  limiting  your 
inquiries  to  the  circumscribed  ^d  narrow  spot  in  the  island 
where  the  acts  charged  happened  to  be  performed.    Having 
shewn,  I  think,  on  iha  ground  of  lazv^  that  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  accessory,  let  me  press  the  inquir}',  whether  on 
the  ground  of  reasonAie  be  a  principal  or  an  accessory;  and  re- 
member that  his  project  was  to  seize  New-Orleans,  separate  the 
union  and  erect  an  independent  empire  in  the  west,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  chieL  This  was  the  destination  of  the  plot  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  drama.   Will  any  man  say  that  Blannerhassett 
was  the  principal,  and  Burr  but  an  accessory?  Who  will  believe 
that  Burr,  the  author  and  projector  of  the  plot,  who  raised  the 
forces^  who  inlisted  the  men  and  who  procured  the  funds  for 
carrying  it  into  execution,  was  made  a  cat's  paw  off  Will  any 
man  believe  that  Burr^  who  is  a  soldier  bold,  ardent,  restless  and 
aspiring,  the  great  actor  whose  brain  conceived  and  whose  hand 
faroaght  the  plot  into  operation,  that  he  should  sink  down  into 
an  accessory,  and  that  Blannerhassett  should  be  elevated  into  a 
principal?  He  would  startle  at  once  at  the  thought.  Aaron  Burr, 
the  contriver  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  to  every  body  concerned 
in  it  "vras  as  the  sun  to  the  planets  which  surround  him.  Did  he 
not  bind  thein  in  their  respective  orbits  and  give  them  their  light, 
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their  heat  and  their  rtiotion?  Yet  he  is  to  be  considered  an  acc«ir 
sory,  and  Blannerhassett  is  to  be  the  principal ! 

Let  us  put  the  case  between  Burr  and  Blannerhassett.  Let  us 
compare  the  two  men  and  settle  this  question  of  precedence  be- 
tween them.  It  piay  save  a  good  deal  of  troublesome  ceremony 
hereafter. 

Who  Aaron  Burr  is  we  hav^  seen  in  part  already.  I  will  add, 
diat  beginning  his  operations  in  New-York,  he  associates  with 
him  men  whose  wealth  is  to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  main  spring,  his  personal  labour  contrives  all  the 
machinery.  Pervading  the  continent  from  New- York  to  New- 
Orleans,  he  draws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allurement  which  he 
can  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions.  To  youthful  ar- 
dour he  presents  danger  and  glory;  to  ambition,  rank  and  titles 
and  honours ;  to  avarice  the  mines  of  Mexico.  To  each  person 
whom  he  addresses  he  presents  the  object  adapted  to  his  taste.- 
His  recruiting  officers  are  appointed.  Men  are  engaged  through- 
out the  continent.  Civil  life  is  indeed  quiet  upon  its  surfabe,  but 
in  its  bosom  this  man  has  contrived  to  deposit  the  materials 
which,  with  the  slightest  touch  of  his  match,  produce  an  explo- 
sion to  shake  the  continent.  All  this  his  resdess  ambition  has 
contrived;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  he  goes  forth  for  the 
last  time  to  apply  this  match.  Qn  this  occasion  he  meets  with 
Blannerhassett. 

Who  is  Blannerhassett?  A  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  letters, 
who  fled  from  the  storms  of  his  own  country  to  find  quiet  in 
ours.  His  history  shows  that  war  is  not  the  natural  element  of 
his  mind.  If  it  had  been,  he  never  would  have  exchanged  Ire- 
land for  America.  So  far  is  an  army  from  furnishing  the  society 
natural  and  proper  to  Mr.  Blannerhassett's  character,  that  on  his 
arrival  in  America,  he  retired  even  from  the  population  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of 
our  western  forests.  But  he  carried  with  him  taste  and  science 
and  wealth;  and  lo,  the  desert  smiled !  Possessing  himself  of  a 
beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace  and  deco-' 
I'ates  it  with  every  romantic  embellishment  of  fancy.  A  shrub- 
bery, that  Shenstone  might  have  envied,  blooms  around  him. 
Music,  that  might  have  charmed  Calypso  and  her  nymphs,  is  his. 
An  extensive  library  spreads  its  treasures  before  him.  A  philo- 
sophical apparatus  offers  to-  him  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  df 
nature.  Peace,  tranquillity  and  innocence  shed  their  mingled  de» 
lights  around  him.  And  to  crown  the  enchantment  of  the  scene, 
a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  even  beyond  her  sex  and  graced 
wijh  every  accomplishment  that  can  render  it  irresistible,  had 
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dren*  The  evidence  would  convince  yovi,  that  this  is  but  a  faiiit 
picture  of  the  real  life.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  inno^ 
cent  simplicity  and  this  tranquillity,  this  feast  of  the  mind,  this, 
pure  banquet  of  the  heart,  the  destroyer  comes;  he  comes  to 
change  this  paradise  into  a  hell.  Yet  the  flowers  do  not  wither  at 
his  approach*  No  monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of 
their  unfortunate  possessor  warns  him  of  the  ruin  that  is  coming, 
upon  him.  A  stranger  presents  himself.  Introduced  to  their  ciVili« 
ties  by  the  high  rank  which  he  ha^  lately  held  in  his  country,  hp 
soon  finds  his  way  to  their  hearts,  by  the  dignity  and  elegance  of 
his  demeanor,  the  light  and  beauty  of  his  conversation  and  the  se* 
ductive  and  fascinating  power  of  his  address.  The  conquest  was 
not  difficult.  Innocence  is  ever  simple  and  credulous.  Conscious 
of  no  design  itself,  it  suspects  none  in  others.  It  wears  no  guard 
before  its  breast.  Every  door  and  portal  and  avenue  of  the 
heart  is  thrown  open^  and  all  who  choose  it  enter.  Such  was  the 
state  of  £den  when  tne  serpent  entered  its  bowers.  The  prisoner, 
in  a  more  engaging  form,  winding  himself  into  the  open  and  un- 
practised heart  of  the  unfortunate  Blannerhassett,  fotmd  but  litde 
difficulty  in  changing  the  native  character  of  that  heart  and  the 
pbjects  of  its  affection.  By  degrees  he  infuses  into  it  the  poison 
of  his  own  ambition.  He  breathes  into  it  the  fire  of  his  o¥m  cou-* 
rage;  a  daring  and  desperate  thirst  for  glory;  axk  ardour  pantitig 
for  great  enterprises,  for  all  t,he  storm  and  bustle  and  hurricane 
of  life.    In  a  short  time  the  whole  man  is  changed,  and  every 
object  of  his  former  delight  is  relinquished.  No  more  he  enjoys 
the  tranquil  scene ;  it  has  become  flat  and  insipid  to  his  taste. 
His  books  are  abandoned.   His  retprt.  and  crucible  are  thrown 
aside.  His  shrubbery  blooms  and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the 
air  in  vain;  he  likes  it  not.  His  ear  no  longer  drinks  the  rich  me- 
lody of  music;  it  longs  for  the  trumpet's  clangor  and  the  canr 
non's  roar.  Even  the  pratde  of  his  babt* s,  once  so  sweet,  no 
longer  affects  him;  and  the  angel  smile  of  his  wife,  which  hithertQ 
tooched  his  bosom  with  ecstasy  so  unspeakabk,  is  now  unseen 
and  unfelt.  Greater  objects  have  taken  possession  of  his  souU 
His  ima^nation  has  been  dazzled  by  visions  of  diadems,  of  stars 
and  garters  and  tides  of  nobility.   He  has  been  taught  to  bum 
with  restless  emulation  at  the  names  of  great  heroes  and  con- 
querors. His  enchanted  island  is  desuned  soon  to  relapse  into  a 
wilderness;  and  in  a  few  months  we  find  the  beautiful  and  tender 
partner  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately  *'  permitted  not  the  winds 
of  summer  ^to  visit  too  roughly,'  we  fii>d  her  shivering  at  midr 
nigfat,  on  the  winter  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  mingling  her  tears 
the  torrents,  that  froze  as  they  fell.   Yet  this  unfortunate 
thus  deluded  from  his  interest  and  bis  happiness,  thus  se- 
Vox.  II.  N 
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dttced  from  the  paths,  of  famocence  and  peace,  thus  confounded 
in  the  toils  that  were  deliberately  spread  for  him  and  over- 
whelmed hy  the  mastering  spirit  and  genius  of  another — this 
man,  thus  ruined  and  undone  and  made  to  play  a 'subordinate 
psart  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason,  this  man  is  to  be 
called  the  principal  offender,  while  he^  by  whom  he  was  dius 
plunged  in  misery,  isxomparatively  innocent,  a  mere  aecessoty! 
Is  this  reason?  Is  it  law?  Is  it  humanity?  Sir,  neither  the  hu- 
man heart  nor^the  human  understanding  will  bear  a  perversion 
so  monstrous  and  absurd!  so  shocking  to  the  soul!'  so  revolting 
to  reason!  Let  Aaron  Burr  then  not  shrink  from  the  high  des- 
tination which  he  has  courted,  and  having  already  ruined  Blan- 
nerhassett  in  fortune,  character  and  happiness  forever,  let  him 
not  attempt  to  finish  the  tragedy  by  thrusting  that  illfated  man 
between  himself  and  punishment. 

Upon  the  whole  sir,  reason  declares  Aaron  Burr  the  principal 
in  diis  crime  and  confirms  herein  the  sentence  of  the  law;  and 
the  gentleman,  in  saying  that  his  offence  is  of  a  derivative  and 
accessorial  nature,  begs  the  quesuon  and  draws  his  conclusions 
from  wiiat,  instead  of  being  conceded,  is  denied.  It  is  clear  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  Burr  did  not  derive  his  guilt  from  the 
men  on  the  island,  but  imparted  his  own  guilt  to  them;  that  he 
is  not  an  accessory  but  a  principal;  and  therefore,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  objection  which  demands  a  record  of  their  con- 
viction before  we  shall  go  on  with  our  proof  against  him* 

But  suppose  you  should  think  otherwise,  suppose  you  were  of 
opinion,  that  on  principles  of  law  and  reason  (notwithstanding 
the  seeming  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  considering  him  as  in- 
ferior in  gtnlt  to  them)  Aaron  Burr  was  not  a  principal,  but  an 
accessorial  offender  in  the  treason,  would  you  for  that  reason 
stop  the  evidence  from  going  to  the  jury?  Now,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the-conduct  of  Aaron  Burr  make  him  liable  as  a  principal 
or  accessoryf  is  only  arguing  in  a  different  shape  the  whole 
question,  whether  he  have  committed  an  overt  act  of  war  or  not. 
The  jury  are  to  consult  and  decide  whether  he  be  a  principal  of- 
fender or  not.  Whether  he  be  a  principal  or  accessory  is  a 
question  of  factj  which  they  are  sworn  to  decide.  The  court 
must  judge  of  the  weight  of  evidence,  before  it  can  say  that 
the  accused  is  either  a  principal  or  accessory.  Suppose  one 
part  of  the  evidence  contradicts  another.  Is  it  not  judging  of  the 
vfeight  of  evidence  to  decide  whether  he  be  a  principal  or  ac- 
cessory. If  it  be  not,  I  know  not  what  judging  of  the  weight  of 
eindence  Is.  Nothing  is  more  peculiariy  within  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  jury  than  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence. 

But  the  court  Aever  says,  that  the  evidence  is  or  is  not  sufi.*' 
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Buch  right*  The  course  in  such  cases' is  tp  give  iastructioiui  id 
a  general  charge  to  the  jury,  after  all  the  evidence  shall  have 
been  heard.  Will  you,  because  of  you%%Knprcs»ions  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  a  merely  partial  view  of  tiie  evidence,  compel  ^e 
jury  also  to  decide  on  that  necessarily  partial  view?  If  you  do, 
do  you  not  thereby  divest  the  jury  of  their  peculiar  functions? 
Their  pny^nnce  should  not  be  invaded.  The  invasion  is  big  with 
danger  and  terror.  I  trust  that  you  will  see  this  subject  in  the 
awful  light  in  which  it  really  stands,  and  that  you  will  suffer  die 
trial  to  take  its  natural  course. 

Mr.  Martin  has  referred  you  to  a  number  of  cases  front 
Cooper  and  other  authors,  but  they  do  not  prove  the  position 
•intended.  The  court  in  all  these  cases  leavesthe  jury  to  decide 
on  the  overt  act.  You  will  find  those  cases  to  amount  simply  to 
this:  a  dialogue  between  the  court  and  the  counsel  of  the  pri- 
soner as  to  the  overt  act.  The  court  was  required  to  say,  whe- 
ther the  overt  act  were  proved  or  not.  There  was  no  judicial 
determination.  The  judge  merely  told  his  opinion^  but  he  told 
the  jury  at  the  same  time,  that  the  decision  belonged  to  them  and 
not  to  him. 

There  is  a  wide  dii&rence  betlnreen  criminal  and  civil  cases; 
and  as  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  preserve  the  trial  by 
jury  in  the  former  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  people  against  uiv- 
just  persecutions,  than  in  mere  civil  suits  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  property,  the  constitution  has  secured  that  trial  in  all  criminal 
prosecutions. 

Should  the  court  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the.evi^ 
dence  and  to  wrest  the  cause  from  the  juky  in  favour  of  the 
accused,  would  there  not  be  a  reciprocal  right?  If  it  can  in- 
terfere to  save  the  prisoner,  can  they  not  interfere  equally  against 
him?  a  thing  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence. 
Have  the  counsd  on  either  side  a  right  to  call  on  the  other  side,. 
ID  state  aH  their  evtflence  before  it  be  introduced,  and  then  to 
address  the  court  without  hearing  it,  if  they  think  they  have  a 
better  chance  before  the  court  than  the  .jury?  Has  either  party  a 
right  to  substitute  the  court  for  the  jury,  or  the  jury  tor  the 
court,  at  pleasure?  to  address  the  court  on  facts,  or  the  jury  on 
points  of  law?  Such  an  attempt  would  not  be  a  greater  encroach- 
ment on  the  right  of  the  proper  tribunal,  than  the  present  motion 
is  on  the  rights  of  the  jury. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  and  last  objection  to  the  admission 
of  our  evidence.  It  is  this,  that  no  evidence  is  relevant  to  con- 
nect the  prisoner  with  others,  to  make  him  a  traitor  by  relation, 
until  we  shew  an  act  of  treason  in  those  others;  and  the  assem- 
oo  the  island  was  not  an  act  of  treason. 
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*The  question  which  the  court  is  here  called  on  to  decide  is, 
whether  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's  island  were  an  overt 
ttct  of  levy itig  war.  As  the  overt  act  is  compounded  of  fact  and 
Intention,  they  must  yield  to  us  the  intention,  because  we  are 
ready  to  prove  their  intentions  to  be  traitorous.  Were  they  not 
to  admit  it  we  could  not  be  debarred  fipom  proving  it.  They  must 
admit,  that  the  individuals  who  composed  the  assemblage  on 
Blannerhassett's  island  were  inlisted  by  Aaron  Burr  or  his  subal- 
tern officers ;  that  they  had  marched  by  individuals  to  the  mouth 
of  Beaver,  a  place  of  partial  rendezvous;  that  when  collected 
there,  they  proceeded  to  Blannerhassett's  island,  another  place 
of  rendezvous,  where  'they  were  to  receive  an  accession  of 
boats,  men,  provisions,  arms  and  ammtmition  under  the  com-^ 
mand  of  Blannerhassett  himself;  that  from  the  island  they  pro- 
ceeded by  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  to  Baton  Rouge,  a  pbce  of 
general  rendezvous  for  the  eitpected  forces  from  the  east  and 
from  the  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Tennessee;. and 
that  at  this  place  he  headed  them,  with  a  considerable  addition 
of  men  and  arms.  They  must  admit  that  he  attempted  the  se- 
duction of  the  officers  and  men,  at  the  several  forts  and  garrisonft 
of  the  United  States  as  they  passed;  which  forts  and  garrisons 
were  too  weak  to  have  resisted  with  effect.  They  must  admit  that 
their  destination  was  New-Orleans,  where  they  expected  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States'  troops  and  the  commander  in 
chief.  They  must  admit  that  New-Orleans  was  to  be  taken,  toge- 
ther with  its  bank,  shipping  and  military  stores,  &c.  that  the 
standard  of  treason  was  to  be  planted  in  diat  city,  which  was  to 
be  made  the  seat  of  his  empire.  All  the  country  west  of  the  Al- 
legany was  to  be  annexed  to  his  empire.  All  this  they  must  admit; 
for  this  and  more  we  are  prepared  to  prove;  and  they  must  insist 
that  the  assemblage  .on  the  island,  connected  with  all  these  factsi^ 
does  not  amount  to  treason* 

The  question  then  is,  whether,  all  these  things  admitted,  the 
assemblage  on  the  island  were  an  overt  act  of  levying  wan  Here 
sir,  are  we  forced  most  reluctantly  to  argue  to  the  court,  on  only 
a  part  of  the  evidence,  in  presence  of  the  jury,  before  they  have 
heard  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  which  might  go  a  great  way  to 
explain  or  alter  its  effect.  But  unfdeasant  as  the  question  is  in 
ibis  way,  we  must  meet  it*  What  ir>m  open  act  of  levying  war? 
To,  which  we  are  obliged  to  answer,  that  it  must  be  decided  by 
the  constitution  and  act  of  congress. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  speaking  on  this  subject,  have 
asked  us  for  batdes,  bloody  battles,  hard  knocks,  the  noise  of 
cannon.  *^  Shew  us  your  open  aots  of  war,"  they  exclaim.  Hard 
knocks,  says  one,  are  things  we  can  all  feel  and  understand* 
Where  was  the  open  deed  of  war,  this  bloody  batde,  thb  bloady 
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war?  ciies  another.  Nowhere  gentlemen.  *Zliere  was  no  bloody 
batde.  There  was  no  bloody  war.  The  energy  of  a  despised  and 
traduced  government  prevented  that  tragical  consequence,  la 
reply  to  all  this  blustering  and  clamor  for  blood  and  havoc,  let  me 
ask  calmly  and  temperately,  does  our  constitution  and  act  of  con- 
gress require  them.^  Can  treason  be  committed  by  nothing  short 
of  actual  battled  Mr.  Wickham,  shrinking  from  a  position  so  bold 
and  indefensible,  has  said  that  if  there  be  not  actual  force,  there 
must  be  at  Itsist  potential  force.  Such  as  terror  and  intimidation 
struck  by  the  treasonable  assemblage.  We  will  examine  this  idea 
presently.  Let  us  at  this  moment  recur  to  the'constitutional  defi- 
nition of  treason,  or  to  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  this  case." 
*^  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  o^ly  in  levying 
war  against  them,''  not  in  making  war,  but  in  levying  it.  The 
whole  quesuon  then  turns  on  the  meaning  of  that  word,  levying. 
This  word  however^  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  art- 
iiilly  dropped:  as  if  conscious  of  its  operation  against  them,  they 
have  entirelv  omitted  to  use  it. 

We  know  that  ours  is  a  motley  language,  variegated  and  en- 
riched by  the  plunder  of  many  ibreign  stores.  When  we  derive 
a  word  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin  or  any  other  foreign  language, 
fiving  or  dead,  philologists  have  always  thought  it  most  safe  and 
correct  to  go  to  the  original  language,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer* 
tainingthe  precise  meaning  of  such  word.  Levy,  we  are  told  by 
all  our  lexicographers,  is  a  word  of  French  origin.  It  is  proper 
therefore,  that  we  should  turn  to  the  dictionary  of  that  language 
to  ascertain  its  true  and  real  meaning;  and  I  believe  we  shall  not 
find  that  when  applied  to  war,  it  ever  means  to  fight,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  would  have  us  to  believe.  Boyer's 
dictionary  is  before  me  sir,  and  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
zpfceX  to  him,  because  in  the  case  of  BoUman  and  Swartwout, 
your  Honour,  in  estimating  the  import  of  this  very  word,  thought 
it  not  improper  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  doctor  Johnson* 

**  Lever^'*  the  verb  active,  signifies,  according  to  Boyer,  "  to 
lift,  heave,  hold  or  raise  up."  Under  the  verb  he  has  no  phrase 
applicable  to  our  purpose :  but  under  the  substantive  levSey  he  has 
severaL  I  will  give  you  thei^  all. 

Levee  d^un  siSge^  the  raistjfig  of  a  siege.  Levee  des  fruits^  ga- 
thering of  fruits,  crop,  harvest. 

Im  levee  du  parlement  Britannufuey  the  rising  or  recess  of 
the  British  parliament.  Ll^Se  (collecte  de  deniersj  a  levy-rais* 
ing  or  gathering.     ^  «s 

Levie  de  gens  de  guerre^  levying,  levy,  or  raising  of  soldiers. 
Faire  de»  levees  de  soldats^  to  levy  or  raise  soldiers. 

So  that  when  applied  to  fruits  or  taxes,  it  means  gathering  as 
well  as  raising.  When  applied  to  soldiers  it  means  raising  only;. 
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not  gathering,  assembling  or  even  bringing  them  together,  but 
merely  raising.  Johnson  takes  both  these  meanings,  as  you  men.- 
tioned  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout;  but  in  the  original ' 
language,  we  see  that  levying,  when  applied  to  soldiers,  means 
fiimply  the  raising  them,  without  any  thing  further.  In  military  ^ 
matters,  levying  and  raising,  if  Boyer  may  be  trusted,  are  syno- 
nymous.  ^ 

But  to  ascertain  still  more  satisfactorily  the  meaning  of  this 
word  levy^  let  us  look  to  the  source  from  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed the  whole  definition  of  treason,  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  3. 
Tlie  statute  is  in  Norman  French,  and,  in  describing  the  treason  of 
levying  war,  uses  tliese  words;  "  Si  home  leve  deg'uerre,  contre 
nostre  seigneur  le  roy  en  son  royahne.^^ 

In  a  subsequent  reign,  I  mean  the  factious  and  turbulent  reign, 
of  Richsurd  the  Second,  when  the  statute  of  Edward,  althougti 
unrepealed,  was  forgotten,  lost  and  buried  under  the  billows  of 
party  rage  and  vengeance,  it  became  at  length  necessary  for 
parliament  to  interfere  and  break  in  pieces  the  engine  of  de- 
structive treason;  and  in  the  21st  year  of  Richard  the  Second,  a 
statute  was  passed  which  may  be  considered  as  a  parliamentary 
construction  of  that  of  Edward  III.  In  that  statute,  the  treason 
of  levying  war  is  thus  explained,  ^^  Celuy  que  levy  le  people^  and 
clievache  en  counter  le  roy  a  fair  guerre  deins  son  realme*^  Here 
the  French  verb,  leoe^  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  statute  of 
Edward,  with  an  unimportant  orthographic  variation;  and  here 
i^is  clearly  contradistinguished  from  the  actual  war.  The  levy  is 
of  men  and  horses^  for  the  purpose  of  making  war;  and  the  levy 
would  have  been  complete,  although  the  purpose  had  never 
been  executed.    I  consider  therefore  the  statute  of  Richard,  as 
not  only  adding  another  authority  to  Boyer,  to  prove  that  the 
extent  of  die  French  verb  lever  when  applied  to  soldiers  goes 
no  farther  than  the  raising  them;  but  I  consider  that  statute  alao 
as  a  parliamentary  exposition  or  glossary  of  the  phrase  levy  de 
guerre^  in  the  statute  of  Edward.    In  this  latter  opinioa  I  am 
supported  by  1  Hale^  85,  who  speaking  of  the  statute  of  Ridiavd, 
says,  ^^  these  four  points  of  treason"  (setded  by  die  parliament  of 
Richard)  seem  to  be  included  within  the  stat.  25  Edw.  III.  as  tx> 
the  matter  of  them^  with  these  differences,  viz.  the  forfeiture  is 
extended  further  than  it  was  formerly,  namely  to  the  forfeiture 
of  estates  tail  and  uses.  2.  Whereas  the  ancientway  of  pndceeding^ 
against  commoners  was  by  indictment  and  trial  thereupon  by 
the  country,  the  trial  and  judgment  is  here  appointed  to  be  im 
parliament.    3.  But  that  wherein  the  principal  inconvenience  of 
this  act  lay,  was  this,  that  whereas  the  statute  of  EdwsCid  the^ 
Third  required  an  overt  act  to  be  laid  in  the  indictment  and 
proved  in  evidence,  this  act  hath  no  such  provision*'^  These 
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the  o]Hiiion  of  Hale,  that  the  treason  of  levying  war  is  materialkf 
the  same  in  both  statutes.  For  if  the  statute  of  Edward  required 
actual  wary  hard  inocisy  bloody  battle^  to  constitute  treason,  while 
that  of  Richard  made  the  mere  preparation  for  thos&  purposes 
treason,  would  it  have  escaped  such  a  mind  as  Hale's,  more  par* 
ttcularly  when  he  was  especially  employed  in  discriminating  be- 
tween the  two  statutes,  "and  marking  the  p<Hnts  of  difference  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  statute  of  Richard^  If  nothing  short  of 
actual  war  will  satisfy  the  statute  of  Edward,  while  that  of  Ri-^ 
chard  covers  so  much  more  ground  as  to  comprehend  the  first 
act  of  recruiting,  and  to  make  it  the  treason,  how  can  the  former 
be  said  to  include  the  latter?  It  might  with  as  much  propriety  be 
said,  that  a  field  of  batde  includes  the  country  or  kingdom  within 
which  it  lies;  or  that  the  less  includes  the  greater.  Yet  of  thia 
absurdity  Hale  hath  been  guilty,  unless  it  be  conceded  that  the 
statutes  of  Richard  and  of  Edwsutl  are  materially  the  same.  If, 
in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  Hale,  this  point  be  conceded^ 
then  it  is  indisputably  clear  and  certain  that  the  statute  of  Ri- 
diard  .makes  levying  of  war  to  consist  in  the  preparations  for 
that  war,  in  the  raising  of  men,  horses,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of 
nudcing  war;  so  also  under  the  statute  of  Edward,  levying  war 
means  the  preparations  for  that  war.  And  if  this  construction  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  be  admitted,  we  have  but  to  remember 
that  our  definition  of  treason  is  borrowed  from  this  statute,  and 
to  ask  whether  the  same  words,  levying  war^  in  the  English  and 
^American  statutes  mean  the  same  things 

Confiding  in  the  candour  of  this  investigation  and  the  truth 
of  the  conclusion  to  whidh  it  has  led  me,  I  should  myself  have 
tboo^t  the  mere  inlistment  of  soldiers  of  itself,  an  overt  act  of 
levying  war.  I  should  think  such  inlistment  too,  sufficient  to  sa- 
Utdy  the  reason  of  the  statute  of  Edward,  and  consequendy  of  our 
copMtilution  and  act  of  congress,  in  requiring  an  overt  act  to  be 
pfovm* 

Gentlemen  may  say,  that  the  statute  of  Richard  IL  by  this 
construction,  proves  too  much  for  my  purpose;  that  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  parliament  were  dissatisfied  with  the  generalitj^ 
of  the  statute  of  Edward,^  and  intended  by  that  of  Richard  to  rt- 
stfsin  tkiat  generality  and  narrow  the  ground  of  constructive 
limsun,  but  that  this  construction  would  extend  it,  and  instead 
of  producing  the  intended  salutary  effects,  would  augment  the 
dangers  ^vhich  it  was  intended  to  avert. 

But  die  language  of  the  act,  which  is  plain  and  most  explicit,' 
afcids  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  argument.  It  is  exclusive  of 
dl  possible  doubts,  by  making  the  act  of  war  consist  in  visible 
'  preparation*   The  term  levy  in  some  lexicon?  means 
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simply  to  raise;  and  if  this  plain  sense  and  most  natural  meaning 
were  to  be  adopted,  there  could  then  be  no  doubt^  the  prevention 
of  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  benefits  intended  by  the  act»  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  also  a  reasonable  construction;  that  it 
is  all  that  reason  can  require.  What  is  the  reason  avowed  by  all 
the  books  for  requiring  proof  of  an  overt  act  to  constitute  trea- 
son? £very  man  knows  that  the  moral  turpitude  consists  in  the 
mind  and  intention*  Why  then  do  we  require  proof  of  an  adtf  It- 
is  because  we  cannot  otherwise  discover  the  intention.  It  is  be* 
cause  the  secret  intentions  of  die  mind  lie  beyond  the  ken  of 
mortal  sight*  They  can  be  known  only  to  the  man  himself  and 
to  that  Being  whose  eye  can  pierce  the  gloom  of  midnight  and 
the  still  deeper  gloom  that  shrouds  the  traitor's  heart.  To  his 
fellow  men,  those  intentions  can  foe  manifested  only  by  some 
e3i;temal  or  overt  act.  I  consider  the  phrase  overt  ac^  as  intended 
to  be  in  contrast  with  secret  intention;  but  whenever  this  secret 
intentien  ripens  and  breaks  out  into  an  act^  of  which  the  human 
senses  can  take  cognisance,  I  consider  the  reason  of  the  law  as 
being  satisfied*  We  are  then  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  pry- 
ing into  and  guessing  at  the  secrets  of  the  heart*  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  case  ever  occurred  to  contradict  this  idea,  until 
the  case  which  is  reported  by  Ventris,  which  hath  been  said  by 
acme  modem  English  writer,  and  pronounced  by  your  Honour, 
to  setde  the  principle  that  the  mere  inlistment  of  soldiers  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  levying  of  war.  Permit  me,  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect  for  your  Honour,  to  examine  that* 
case  and  see  whether  it  justify  a  conclusion  so  broad. 

That  case,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  adjudged  under  the  statute 
of  25  Edw*  III.  Now  it  requires  but  to  adopt  for  a  moment  the 
Idea  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  sanctioned  by  lord  Hale,  that  the 
statute  of  Richard  explains  by  a  periphrasis,  the  more  condensed 
definition  of  that  of  Edward,  to  perceive  the  reasoning  and  whole 
sycope  of  the  case  in  Ventris.  "  If  a  man,"  says  the  statute  of 
Edward,  ^^  shall  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realnir 
**  or  he,"  says  the  statute  of  Richard,  "  who  levies  men  and 
horses  against  the  king,  to  make  war  in  his  realm."  The  levy« 
then  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  war*  The  levy  is  the  pre^ 
paration;  the  war  is  the  purpose;  but  it  is  ^^  to  make  war  in  hi» 
realm."  Wheresoever  then  the  levy  is  made,  the  purpose  must 
be  to  make  war  in  the  realm.  Hence  it  is  very  clear,  that  though 
the  levying  should  be  within  the  realm,  the  statute  would  not  be 
satisfied,  unless  the  purpose  also  were  tQ  make  war  witf^in  the 
realm.  It  is  upon  this  latter  point  alone,  upon  the  destination, 
that  the  case  in  Ventris  turns,  and  not  Upon  the  scene  of  inlist^ 
ment,  nor  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  fact  of  inlistment.  The 
c^se  in  Ventris  J$  that  of  Patrick  Harding,  2  vqU  3t5-*16^   The 
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charge  in  the  indictment  is  conspiring  the  death  of  the  iking 
and  queen,  William  and  Mary;  and  the  overt  act  laid  is'"  levy- 
ing war  by  raising  divers  soldiers  and  men  armed  and  to  be 
armed  (armatos  et  armaturos)  et  milites  sic  ut  prcefertur  levatos 
extra  hoc  regnum  Anglia  misit^  et  iter  secum  suscipere  procura^ 
vit  ad  sese  jungendos  aliis  hostibus^  8cc/'  The  special  verdict 
finds  that  the  prisoner  did  list,  hire,  raise  and  procure  sixteen 
men,  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  at  the  time,  &c.  and  those  six- 
teen men  so  listed,  hired,  raised  and  procvirtd;  did  send  out  of 
this  kingdom  into  the  kingdom  of  France  to  assist  and  aid  the 
French  king,  &c.  **  Upon  this  special  verdict  found,  the  lord 
dfiief  justice,  justice  Gregory  and  justice  Ventris,  who  were  then 
present  at  the  sessions,  conceived  some  doubt:  for  they  were 
of  opinion  that  it  did*  not  come  within  the  clause  of  25  Edw* 
III.  of  levying  war;  for  that  clause  is,  if  a  man  levy  war  against 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king  in  his  realm^  and  by  the  matter 
found  in  the  special  verdict  it  appears  that  these  men  were 
listed  and  sent  beyond  sea  to  aid  the  French  king.  In  the  ori- 
^nal  report,  the  words  in  his  realm  are  printed  in  italics,  as 
marking  the  particular  part  of  the  statute,  on  which  the  opinion 
rested.  But  suppose  the  purposed  war  had  been  rvithtn  the 
realm,  is  not  the  implication  from  the  reasonifkg  of  the  court 
irresistible,  that  the  inlistment  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
overt  act  of  levying?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  court  in  this  case 
considered  the  statute  of  Edward  as  explained  by  that  of  Rich- 
ard II.?  that  it  distinguished  between  the  levy  and  the  war, 
and  required,  according  to  the  express  letter  of  the  second  sta* 
tute,  that  not  only  the  preparation  but  the  proposed  war  should 
be  rvithin  the  realm?  But  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  inlistment 
had  been  a  sufficient  overt  act  of  levying  war,  then  war  had  been 
levied  within  the   realm.    But  this  is  confounding  the  levy 
with  the  war,  the  nieans  with  the  end,  (he  preparation  with 
the  purpose.   It  is  losing  sight  of  the  requisition  of  the  statute, 
that  not  the  levying  merely  but  the  intended  war  shall  be  within 
the  realm.  Besides,  when  the  court  avows  the  reason  of  its 
opinion;  when  it  declares  it  to  consist,  not  in  the  insufficien- 
cy of  the  fact  of  preparation,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
war  was  to  be  out  of  the  realm^  with  what  propriety  can  it 
be  argued  that  its  opinion  rested  not  on  the  reason  which  it 
does   itself  avow,  but  on  one  which  it  does  not  avow,  and 
which  it  disapproves  as  far  as  it  can  do  it  by  implication  ?  If 
it  were  immaterial  where  the  war  was  to  be,  if  the  inlistment  of 
meft  were  in  itself  insufficient  as  an  overt  act  of  levying  war, 
why  did  not  the  court  take  this  ground  at  once  and  say,  that 
the  mere  inlistment  of  men  was  not  an  overt  act  of  levying 
war?     The  answer  is  obvious:  it  was  because  it  considerea 
Vox..  II.  O 
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th&  Statute  as  requiring  that  the  proposed  war  should  be  within 
the  realm ;  whereas  the  war  as  found  by  the  jury  was  intended 
to  be  out  of  the  realm;  and  to  my  judgment  the  inference  is 
equally  obvious^  that  if  the  war  had  been  found  to  be  intended 
within  the  realm,  the  court  would  have  had  no  doubt,  that  the 
war  had  been  levied  by  the  inlistment.  The  case  in Ventris  there- 
fore is  so  far  from  warranting  the  conclusion,  that  the  mere  in-^ 
listment  is  not  a  sufficient  overt  act  of  levying  war,  that  in  my 
conception  it  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  act. 
And  if  the  casein  Ventris  do  not  justify  the  doctrine,  that  inlist- 
ment  is  insufficient  as  an  overt  act,  I  defy  the  gentlemen  to  pro- 
duce a  case  not  dependent  on  that  which  doe^  warrant  it. 

But  let  me  yield  the  authority  of  this  case ;  let  me  admit  it  to 
prove  what  it  has  been  supposed  to  prove;  still  it  impairs  the 
etymolog}"*  of  the  word  levying  no  farther  than  this,  that  raising 
raen  only  is  not  levying  wan  How  far  then  arc  we  to  carry  the 
meaning  of  the  word  levy?  Shall  we  add  the  other  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  origin^  language  and  say  that  the  men  must 
not  only  be  raised  but  that  they  must  be  brought  together  or  as- 
sembled? Be  it  so:  and  I  contend  that  neither  the  courts  of  this 
country  nor  of  England  have  ever  required  more  than  a  mei;e 
assemblage  of  men  with  a  treasonable  intent;  whether  they  be 
armed  or  unarmed,  whether  they  use  force  or  not,  and  whether 
their  numbers  be  great  or  small,  still  the  treason  is  complete. 

Arms  are  not  necessary.  Whenever  the  English  books  appear 
to  require  them,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  in  the 
statement  of  some,  hypothetic  case  where  the  overt  act  is  to  con- 
tai/i  within  itself  evidence-of  the  treasonable  intent;  but  whenever 
the  treasonable  intent  can  be  proved  by  evidence  extrinsic  of 
the  overt  act,  arms  have  never  in  any  case  been  required.  Hak^ 
vol*  1.  p^  131.  for  example,  puts  these  cases,  ^^  as  where  people 
are  assembled  in  great  njumbers  armed  with  weapons  o£Fensive 
and  defensive  of  war.  If  they  march  thus  armed  in  a  body;  if 
they  have  chosen  commanders  or  officers;  if  they  march  cum 
vexillis  explicatis  or  with  drum  or  trumpet  or  the  like.'*  In  all 
these  cases,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any  extraneous  evidence 
of  the  treasonable  intent ;  but  that  intent  was  to  be  found  in 
the  appearance  and  warlike  array  of  the  assemblage  itself. 
Mr.  Dallas,  whose  legal  opinions  are  certainly  entitled  to  very 
high  respect,  when  he  was  counsel  for  John  Fries,  and  was  con- 
sequently not  interested  in  extending  the  doctrine  of  treason, 
admitted  the' distinction  which  I  have  here  taken.  In^.  100  of 
Fries* s  Trial  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  As  on  the  one  hand, 
I  grant  that  the  circumstance  of  military  array  is  not  necessary 
to  an  act  of  treason  if  the  intention  is  traitorous,  so  I  insist  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  circumstance  of  military  array  will  not 
constitute  treason  without  svich  intentions."   In  this  he  is  sup- 
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ported  by  all  the  English  authorities.  I  do  not  refer  to  his  ar- 
gument as  authority,  but  merely  to  shew  the  strong  impression 
which  this  distinction  hsid  made  on  the  mind  of  that  gentleman. 
Lord  Hale,  who  seems  more  disposed  than  any  other  writer  or 
judge  to  narrow  the  doctrine  of  treason,  no  where  says,  that 
arms  are  necessary.  Speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  what 
constitutes  levying  war,  he  says,  it  is  commonly  expressed  By 
the  words  more  gtierrino  arraiatu  1  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crovm^ 
131.  That  is,  in  treating  generally  of  the  subject  or  describing 
the  offence  in  indictments,  it  is  commonly  so  expressed  ;  and 
in  this  light  he  is  understood  by  Foster^  208.  So  far  indeed  is 
lord  Hale  from  requiring  military  array,  that  by  the  strongest 
implication  he  declares  it  unnecessary.  In  the  same  page: 
*^  Again,  the  actual  assembling  pf  many  rioters  in  great  num- 
bers to  do  unlawful  acts,  if  it  be  not  modo  guerrino  or  specie 
Mliy  as  if  they  have  no  military  arms  nor  march  or  continue^  in 
the  posture  of  war,  may  make  a  great  riot,  yet  doth  not  always 
amount  to  a  levying  of  war."  What  is  the  candid  inference 
from  this  passage  ?  That  sometimes  such  an  unarmed  assem-. 
blage,  without  the  warlike  array  or  the  shew  of  war,  may 
amount  to  a  levying  of  war:  for  if  this  be  not  the  inference,  the 
word  always  used  by  lord  Hale  has  no  signification  whatsoever. 
When  will  such  an  assemblage  amount  to  levying  warf  When 
the  intention  is  manifested  by  other  proof.  I  affirm,  that  no  case 
can  be  produced  to  prove  that  arms  are  necessary;  that  on  the 
contrary,  every  writer  and  every  judge,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  mention  the  subject  directly,  has  declared  arms  to  be  unne- 
cessary if  the  intention  can  be  otherwise  proven.  ^  I  do  not 
think,"  says  Foster^  p.  208.  "  any  great  stress  can  be  laid  on 
such  distinction  (being  armed  or  unarmed),  it  is  true,  that  in 
case  of  levying  war,  the  indictments  generally  charge,  that  the 
defendants  were  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike^manner;  and 
where  the  case  would  admit  of  it,  the  other  circumstances  of 
8W0^8,  guns,  drums,  colours,  &c.  have  been  added;  but  I 
think  the  merits  of  the  case  have  never  turned  singly  on  any 
of  these  circumstances.  In  the  cases  of  Damaree  and  Pur- 
chase, there  was  nothing  given  in  evidence  of  the  usual  pa«* 
geantry  of  war,  no  military  weapons,  no  banners  or  drums,  nor 
any  regular  consultation  previous  to  the  rising;  and  yet  the^ 
want  of  those  circumstances  weighed  nothing  with  the  court,  y 
though  the  prisoners'  counsel  insisted  much  on  that  matter." 
He  adds  what  confirms  Mr.  Dallas's  distinction :  ^^  The  true 
criterion  in  all  these  cases  is,  quo  animo  did  the  parties  as- 
semble?" not  with  what  they  fought,  or  whether  there  were 
hard  knocks  or  bloody  battles.  East,  in  his  Croxvn  Laxv^p.  67. 
collects  the  authorities  together  and  proves  the  truth  of  Foster's 
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position,  that  arms  or  military  weapons  are  unnecessary ;  and 
that  the  intention  is  the  criterion.  In  the  English  books,  not 
a  single  decision,  not  even  an  obiter  dictum  of  a  single  judge 
can  be  found  to  shew,  that  military  array  is  necessary  where 
the  treasonable  intention  can  be  otherwise  proved* 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  authorities  of  our  own  country. 
Judges  Chase,  Iredell  and  Peters  expressly  declare  them* 
selves  of  Foster's  opinion.  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  short  passage 
from  Judge  Chase's  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Fries* 
(Tries^s  Trial^  p.  1 97.)  "  The  court  are  of  opinion,  that  military 
weapons  (as  guns  and  swords  mentioned  in  the  indictment)  are 
not  necessary  to  make  such  insurrection  or  rising  amount  to 
levying  war,  because  numbers  may  supply  the  want  of  military 
weapons,  and  other  instruments  may  effect  the  intended  mis- 
chief. The  legal  guilt  of  levying  war  may  be  incurred  without 
the  use  of  military  weapons  or  military  array, ^^ 

I  think  I  may  now  consider  it  as  proven,  that  arms  are  not 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  treason  either  in  England  or 
this  country.  Since  then  no  arms  were  necessary  to  make  the 
assemblage  on  the  island  a  treasonable  assemblage,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  notice  Mr.  Wickham's  position,  that  the  rifles, 
which  are  proven  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  men  there, 
are  not  necessarily  military  weapons.  I  shall  only  remark,  that 
I  suspect  that  there  may  be  yet  those  living  in  Great  Britain^ 
who  remember  the  name  of  general  Morgan,  and  who  can  bear 
witness,  that  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a  backwoodsman,  though 
even  without  a  l>ayonbt,  is  a  military  weapon  emphatically,  and 
as  formidable  a  one  too  as  a  soldier  need  encounter.  They  were 
the  best  weapons  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed, such  as  scouting  parties,  picking  the  enemy's  men  from  the 
bank  of  the  river,  repelling  attacks  on  parties  clearing  obstruc- 
tions, &c.  But  we  are  told,  that  if  arms  be  not  necessary,y2?rci; 
is  necessary  to  make  an  assemblage  treasonable*  Let  us  in- 
quire if  this  be  so. 

Gentlemen  contend,  that  marching  from  places  of  partial  to  a 
place  of  general  rendezvous  is  not  sufiicient;  there  must  be 
force  to  constitute  treason.  I  say,  that  force  is  not  requisite  to 
constitute  treason,  either  by  reason  or  authority*  Let  us  just 
examine  it  on  the  ground  of  reason*  What  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  requiring  this  force  i  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
what  the  intention  of  the  assemblage  is?  If  that  be  the  object, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it;  for  the  intention  may  be  shewn  by 
other  acts. 

The  intention  does  not  depend  on  the  act.  The  object  ia 
proved  by  the  assemblage  itself.  If  there  be  an  assemblage  of 
men,  whose  treasonable  intentions  cannot  be  proved  by  any  other 
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Ihcans  iirhatsoever  thsni  an  oveit  act,  then  force  may  be  neces^ 
san'  to  be  proved ;  but  where  the  intentions  of  an  assemblage 
can  be  proved  to  be  treasonable,  force  is  not  necessary.  The 
acts  of  coming  together  and  forming  the  assemblage  in  pursu« 
ance  of  the  traitorous  intention  complete  the  treason.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Purchase :  neither  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  riot  nor  at  pulling  down  any  of  the  houses 
was  he  present*  He  took  no  part  in  the  outrages  of  the  night 
till  late  at  the  bonfire  at  Drurv-lane.  The  rioters  had  destroyed 
many  buildings  before  he  joined  them*  He  had  no  part  in  their 
intentions;  for  the  circumstances  excluded  the  possibility  of  it* 
He  joined  them  just  at  the  close  of  the  riot,  and  he  was  drunk 
when  he  joined  them*  He  encouraged  them,  when  he  did  join 
them,  to  make  resistance  to  the  king's  guards,  and  he  assaulted 
their  commander.  He  had  taken  no  part  before  that  in  those  ri- 
ots and  routs*  There  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  harboured  any 
treasonable  intention.  There  was  no  way  therefore  to  manifest 
his  intention  but  by  some  act ;  and  though  his  guilt  was  far  short 
of  that  of  the  others,  yet  as  he  joined  them  though  at  a  late  pe- 
riod in  resisting  the  laws,  and  committed  acts  of  violence  him- 
self, a  majority  of  the  judges  thought  he  was  involved  in  their 
guilt*  In  such  cases  the  intention  can  only  be  proved  by  an  ex- 
ternal act*  If  it  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 
Some  act  of  force  is  therefore  required,  because  there  is  no 
other  way  of  shewing  the  intention  but  by  the  indications  of 
acts  of  force,  from  which  alone  the  intention  is  to  be  inferred. 
But  force  is  never  necessary  to  be  proved  when  the  intention 
can  be  proved  by  independent  and  distinct  proof.  But  though 
force  be  required,  the  least  act  of  force  will  suffice;  and  if  we 
could  have  proved  resistance  to  general  Tupper  by  two  wit- 
nesses, we  should  have  proved  a  sufficient  force  for  the  gentle- 
men. But  they  would  say  still  there  was  no  act  of  force.  Wl\at 
necessity  is  there  for  that  ?  Would  it  prove  any  thing  more  than 
the  mere  intention?  Is  not  intention  otherwise  abundantly 
proven  ?  Would  resistance  to  general  Tupper  have  served  to 
develop  either  the  act  o^r  intention  ?  Would  it  relate  to  the 
turpitude  of  the  great  design?  or  would  it  prove  it  to  be  pure? 
For  what  cause  can  the  gendemen  require  this  force?  The  re- 
sistance to  general  Tupper  would  not  have  thrown  one  ray  of 
light  on  the  subject* 

Mr*  Lee  says,  that  hard  knocks  are  things  we  can  all  feel,  yet 
it  18  equally  true  that  an  assemblage  of  men  is  an  object  we  can 
all  see»  True  it  is,  as  the  gendeman  says,  that  cannons  and 
small  arms  may  be  heard ;  and  so  may  the  disclosure  of  a  trea- 
sonable plot*  At  last,  the  overt  act  which  they  require  is  but  an 
appeal  to  the  human  senses;  and  the  overt  act  which  we  have 
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proven  is  equally  satisfactory  to  them.  Why  do  they  insist  on 
calling  in  the  sense  of  feeling  to  the  sense  of  hearing?  He  may 
say,  if  we  were  to  feel  it,  that  we  must  also  taste  and  smell  it. 
Mr.  Wickham  indeed  complains,  that  if  you  stop  him  short  of 
actual  force,  yoii  tiaike  a)vay  the  locus  pcenitenttafm  I  say,  if  you 
do  not  stop  short  of  it,  you  take  away  the  motive  of  repen- 
tance ;  for  you  offer  the  traitor  victory  and  triumph,  and  it  is  not 
in  their  arms,  that  we  are  to  expect  from  him  repentance*  But 
was  there,  sir,  no  opportunity  for  repentance  in  this  case  ?  We 
shall  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  for  more  than  a  year  brooding 
over  this  treason.  The  ruin  and  desolation  that  he  was  about  to 
bring  upon  this  country  must  have  been  often  before  him.  If 
all  love  of  his  country  were  so  far  extinguished  in  his  breast, 
that  he  could  not  forbear,  if  the  downfal  of  liberty  and  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war  gave  no  pang  of  remorse  to  his  bosom,  why, 
for  his  own  sake,. did  he  not  repent?  Why  did  he  not  remem- 
ber Cromwell  and  the  treason  and  fate  of  Cesar?  Cromwell  as 
bold  and  daring  as  himself  and  the  miserable  effects  of  his  sue* 
cessful  usurpation;  the  terrors  that  haunted  and  scourged  him 
day  and  night,  and  blasted  him  even  amidst  the  splendor  of  a 
palace.  Cesar  and  Cromwell  he  did  not  forget;  but  he  remem- 
bered them  as  objects  of  competition  and  rivalship;  not  to  de- 
test and  abhor,  but  to  envy,  admire  and  emulate.  Such  was  the 
kind  of  remors^  which  he  felt  at  the  idea  of  drenching  his 
country  in  blood  and  substituting  despotism  for  liberty;  such 
the  very  promising  disposition  and  temper  for  repentance,  which 
alone  he  manifested. 

Mr.  Randolph  wishes  to  know,  how  the  line  can  be  drawn 
between  inlisting  and  striking  a  blow.  The  answer  is  obvious : 
At  the  point  of  the  assemblages  where  the  courts  of  England  and 
the  highest  court  in  this  country  have  concurred  in  drawing  it. 
A  line  strotig  and  plaih  enough  to  be  seen  and  known  is  drawn. 
Does  reason,  sir,  require  that  you  should  wait  until  the  blow  be 
struck  ?  If  so,  adieu  to  the  law  of  treason  and  to  the  chance  of 
punishment.  The  aspiring  traitor  has  onfy  to  lay  his  plans,  as- 
semble his  forces  and  strike  no  blow  till  he  be  in  such  power  as 
to  defy  resistance.  He  understands  the  law  of  treason.  He 
draws  a  line  of  demarcation  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  within 
the  boundary  of  the  law.  He  projects  an  enterprise  of  treason. 
He  inlists  men.  He  directs  all  the  operations  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other;  but  he  keeps 
himself  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  He  gqes  on  continually  ac- 
quiring accessions  of  strength,  like  a  snow  ball  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  till  he  becomes  too  large  for  resistance  and  sweeps 
every  thing  before  him.  He  does  every  thing  short  of  striking  a 
blow.  He  advances  till  he  gets  to  New-Orleans.  He  does  not  ha- 
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zard  the  blow  till  he  is  completely  ready;  and  when  he  dots 
strike,  it  will  be  absolutely  irresistible.  Then  what  becomes  of 
your  constitution^  your  law  of  congress  or  your  courts  f  He 
laughs  them  to  scorn  f  Is  this  the  way  to  discourage  treason  ^  Is 
it  not  the  best  way  to  excite  and  promote  it?  to  insure  it  the 
most  complete  success?  I  conclude  therefore  that  reason  does 
not  require  y^rccf  to  constitute  treason* 

Let  me  now  inquire,  whether  the  leau  require  it*  But  before 
I  proceed,  I  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  in  the  several  cases  on 
this  subject,  the  word  force  is  generally  used  figuratively,  in- 
tended to  signify  the  assembled  body  and  not  any  deed  of  violence 
actually  committed  by  it.  Force^  or  an  armed  force  usually 
spoken  of,  means  not  an  act  of  violence  but  the  power  of  doing 
iu  We  frequently  call  a  body  of  men  an  armed  force^  because 
they  are  capable  of  M%ix\^force.  In  this  sense  it  was  said,  that 
Bonaparte  was  prepared  to  make  war  with  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many with  9.  force  of  300,000  men;  that  he  was  to  enter  Italy 
with  9i force  of  70,000  men.  Is  not  this  an  armed  force  before  a 
blow  was  struck?  Thus  in  Vaughan's  case  it  is  stated,  that  he 
came  wit)i  an  armed  force;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  court,  in  the  motion  to  commit  the  prisoner  in 
March  last,  we  also  find  this  word  used  in  this  figurative  sense. 
After  saying  that  it  w^  clear,  that  an  intention  to  commit  trea* 
son  18  an  offence  entirely  distinct  from  the  actual  comn^ission  of 
that  crime,  the  judge  proceeds:  *^  War  can  only  be  levied  by 
the  employment  of  actual  force;  trOops  must  be  embodied, 
men  must  be  assembled  to  levy  wan"  The  troops  then  being 
embodied,  the  men  being  assembled,  war  is  thereby  levied; 
force  is  employed;  not  that  a  blow  is  actually  struck,  but  that 
there  is  a  body  capable  of  using  force,  if  they  please  to  use  it. 
Sir,  as  to  the  demand  of  actual  violence,  there  is  not  in  Great 
Britain  a  single  case  in  which  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  force 
is  an  indispensable  requisite,  if  the  intention  be  otherwise  ma- 
liifest.  All  the  authorities  in  that  country  concur  in  disclaiming 
it*  They  take  the  distinction  between  the  bellum  levatum  and 
the  bellum  percussum.  Thus  Foster  21S:  "  An  assembly  armed 
and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner,  for  any  treasonable  purpose, 
is  beUum  levatum  though  not  percussum**"^  Listing  and  marching 
are  sufficier^  overt  acts  without  coming  to  a  battle  or  action*  East^ 
voL  l.p.67*  repeats  this  doctrine  and  cites  various  cases  in 
support  of  it.  ScUkeld  reports,  ^^  there  may  be  levying  rvaf  without 
gtctual fighting?'*  Same  case,  5  State  Trials^  37.  there  were  two 
counts  in  the  indictment  against  captain  Vaughan  and  evidence 
as  to  both;' and  it  was  explicitly  declared  by  the  court,  that  the 
kellum  percussum  was  unnecessary.    No  English  authority  re- 
quires it«  The  assemblage  and  clear  evidence  of  the  treasona- 
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ble  design  have  always  been  held  sufficient*  The  case  in  Kelt/n^^ 
p.  76m  on  which  the  gentleman  so  much  relies  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  force,  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  treasonable 
intent  is  only  manifested  by  the  employment  of  force  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  carried. 

It  was  the  case  of  a  riot:  a  sudden  ebullition  of  popular  pas« 
sion,  preceded  by  no  concert,  no  arrangement,  and  a  case 
therefore,  in  which  the  intent  was  unsusceptible  of  proof,  ex- 
cept by  the  acts  of  the  mob.  It  was  a  case,  I  will  add,  in  which 
any  kind  of  force  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  make  it 
treason ;  for  if  they  had  stopped  with  pulling  down  one  bawdy 
house  or  opening  one  prison  to  let  out  a  favourite  prisoner,  that 
would  have  been  a  riot  merely.  They  continued  however  toge- 
ther and  in  action  for  two  days,  and  shi:wed  by  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  violence  which  they  practised,  that  their  intent 
was  general  and  universal.  From  such  a  case  surely  nothing 
was  to  be  inferred  which  will  fairly  apply  to  a  case  so  diiferent 
as  that  at  bar:  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  previous  concert  and 
arrangement,  and  a  case  in  which  the  qxto  arumo^  the  criterion 
of  the  crime  is  susceptible  of  proof,  independent  of  the  assem- 
blage. 

Let  us  come  now  to  our  own  country  and  sec  if  our  adjudi- 
cations require  actual  force.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Fries's  case,  let  me  remind  you  of  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Randolph's,  equally  elegant  and  correct:  ^^  An  elementary  prin- 
ciple resulting  from  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case,  and 
to  be  found  in  that  case  only,  should  never  be  applied  except  to 
a  case  parallel  in  its  circumstances.'^  Nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  this  remark;  and  it  is  by  violating  the  rule  which  it  con- 
tains, that  so  much  jarring,  so  much  irreconcilable  discord,  so 
much  Babylonian  confusioin  is  seen  to  exist  among  our  cases. 
With  this  reflection  let  us  come  to  the  trial  of  Fries..  What 
were  the  circumstances  of  that  case?  There  had  been  actual  vi- 
olence ;  it  was  also  a  disorganized  and  disorderly  riot,  and  the 
reasonings  of  the  British  cases  applied  to  its  character.  But  as 
there  had  been  violence  in  that  case  (they  had  marched  and  de- 
stroyed general  Neville's  house)  and  the  judge  in  charging  the 
jury  was  giving  a  description  adapted  to  the  case  at  bar,  what 
was  more  natural  than  for  him  to  introduce  that  feature  of  the 
case  into  his  description  ?  It  will  be  found  that  judge  Chase  con- 
siders the  case  of  Fries  as  a  riot,  and  reasons  upon  it  in  that 
point  of  view,  applying  to  it  all  the  English  doctrine  of  riot, 
where  violence,  as  before  remarked,  is  the  onlv  evidence  of 
treasonable  intent.  But  if  each  dictum  of  the  judge  in  delivering 
that  charge  is  tp  be  considered  as  an  abstract  truth,  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  in  it  the  clearest  indications  of  his  opinion,  that 
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violence  is  not  necessary.  Thus  in  page  106 :  ^^  It  is  the  opiniofi 
•    of  the  court,  that  any  insurrection  pr  rising  of  any  body  <^ 
people  within  the  United  States  to  attain  or  effect  by  force  or 
9ioience  any  object  of  a  great  public  nature  or  of  public  and  ge- 
neral   (or  national)  concern  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
United  States  within  the  contemplation  and  construction  of  the 
constitution."  Here  it  is  not  the  actual  attainment  of  the  object 
by  violence^  which  is  declared  to  constitute  the  treason*   It  is 
^e  rising  for  that  purpose;  and  in  this  supposed  case  nothing 
is  found  but  the  assemblage  and  the  treasonable  purpose  or 
intent*  In  the  succeeding  paragraph  he  repeats  the  same  opi* 
nion.  In  the  next  he  declares  military  weapons  unnecessary. 
He  then  proceeds  with  the  particular  doctrine  of  riots,  as  that 
the  purpose  must  be  general  or  universal,  not  private  or  per- 
sonal. The  intention,  he  says,  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  of- 
fence. The  next  paragraph  has  been  much  relied  on :  ^^  The 
court  are  of  opinion,  that  if  a  body  of  people  meditate  and  con- 
spire an  insurrection  to  resist  or  oppose  any  statute  of  the 
United  States^  by  force,  that  they  are  only  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor;  but  if  they  proceed  to  carry  such  intention  in- 
to execution  by  force^  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  treason  of  le- 
vying war;  and  the  quantum  of  the  force  employed  neither  les- 
sens nor  increases  the  crime,  whether  by  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  persons  is  wholly  immaterial." 

I  tinderstand,  the  word  force  here  to  be  used  in  its  figurative 
sense;  that  it  is  used  as  contrasted  with  the  conspiracy  or  medi- 
ladon  of  the  treason;  that  it  is  used  to  signify  the  body  assem- 
bled forthepurposeof  carrying  that  conspiracy  into  effect.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  the  concluding  member  of  the  paragraph  he  speaks 
of  the  number  assembled  or  what  he  calls  the  quantum  of  the 
force^  declaring  its  numbers  to  be  immaterial,  wnether  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand.  He  maintains  the  same  idea  in  the  next 
pan^;raph,  which  he  concludes  with  these  words:  ^^Mt  it  is  al- 
together immaterial  whether  the  force  used  be  sufficient  to  effec- 
ttuite  the  object.  Any  force  connected  with  the  intention  xvtll  con* 
stitute  the  crime  of  levying  war,"  He  states  his  opinion  to  be 
in  substance  the  same  with  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  in 
1795,  in  the  case  of  Vigol  and  Mitchell.  Now  in  the  case  of 
Vigol,  2  JOallasy  347.  the  court  gave  no  absolute  opinion.  The 
opinion  is  confined  to  the  circumstanoeS  of  that  case,  in  which 
^^  judge  states  there  were  acts  of  violence  and  devastation. 
But  in  the  case  of  Mitchell,  idem  356.  judge  Patterson,  com- 
menting on  the  circumstances  of  its  not  being  sufltciently  proven 
that  the  prisoner  was  at  general  Neville's  house,  where  the  vio- 
lence was  committed,  speaks  thus :  ^*  He  is  proved  by  a  cc^npe- 
(eat  number  of  witnesses  to  have  been  at  Couch's  fort^   At 
Vol..  II.  P 
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Couch't  {ovt  the  coaspiracy  was  fornied  for  attaokiag  general 
Nevttle^s  hotne;  and  the  priaoner  was  actually  passed  on  tbr 
march  thither.  Now  in  Foster  313.  die  very  Act  of  marching  is 
considered  as  carrying  the  trakorous  intent  into  effect.  In  a  sub* 
se<{ueffit  part  of  his  opinion,  the  judge,  speaking  of  the  conspi* 
cuous  figure  which  the  prisoner  had  made,  uses  these  explicit 
words:  ^*  His  attendance  armed  at  Braddock^s  field  ivould  of 
its^Jf  amount  to  treason^  if^  desig^n  was  treasonaUe.^^  So  that 
if  judge  Chase's  opinion  be,  as  he  professes,  substantially  the 
same  with  thi<%  of  J4idge  Patterson's,  then  a  deed  of  violence  is 
not  necessary,  but  the  assembly  and  treasonable  intent  are 
enough.  Judge  Chase  sums  up  his  opinion  in  these  words: 
^  If  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  you  shall  be 
convinced,  that  the  real  object  and  intent  of  the  people  aaseaa* 
bled  at  Bethlehem  was  of  a  public  nature  (which  it  certainly 
was  if  they  assembled  with  intent  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
both  of  the  above  mentioned  acts  of  congress  or  either  of  them) 
it  anuftt  then  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  incited,  encouraged,  provided  or  assisted  in  the  in* 
surrection  or  rising  of  the  people  at  Bethlehem  and  the  terror 
they  carried  with  them  with  intent  to  oppose  and  prevent,  by.the 
means  of  intimidation  and  violence,  the  execution  of  both  die 
above  mentioned  acts  of  congress  or  either  of  them;  and  that 
some  force  was  used  by  some  of  the  people  assembled  at  Beth* 
lehem."  But  for  these  concluding  words  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  would  have  rested  merely  in  requiring  what  Mr*  Wick* 
ham  calls  poteniial forces  The  last  words  may  be  well  accounted 
for  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  dits  case,  in  which 
there  was  actual  violence ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is 
the  only  case  in  which  a  deed  of  violence  ever  was  declared 
necessary,  when  the  assemblage  and  the  treasonable  intent 
could  both  be  made  out  by  proof  independent  of  any  such  deed* 
If  there  be  another,  let  it  be  shewn.  If  this  case  stand  alone, 
why  will  you  make  this  principle  an  abstract  and  general  one^ 
since,  in  the  lan^age  of  Mr.  Randolph,  it  results  from  the  cir* 
cumstanoes  of  this  particular  case,- and  can  be  found  in  this  cane 
only.  Judge  Chase  was  not  sitting  in  die  supreme  court  when 
he  gave  that  opinion.  It  was  an  inferior  court;  and  if  there 
should  occur  another  case  in  the  supreme  court  in  which  the 
t}uestion  will  be,  how  fisr  actual  force  is  necessary  to  eottstitute 
the  crime  of  tveason  when  there  is  proof  of  a  traitorous  inteft- 
tkMi  and  of  an  assemblage,  I  cannot  doubt,  fmm  any  part  of  die 
decision  in  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  that  it  wiH  decide  Ant 
ibree  is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  die  composition  of  treason 
in  such  a  «ase» 

I  have  shewn,  that  ki  finghmd  the  distinction  is  deariy  aeu 
jttejd  between  the  l^llutn  levatum  and  the  bellum  psrcsgsstomf^giA 


duift  ditre,  w«r  may  be  Uvied,  altbdugk  no  Wow  h^  atrucb.  | 
will  now  shew,  that  by  the  authority  of  a  court  of  tbU  c<MiBtry 
superior  to  that  in  which  judge  Chase  sat^  it  has  been  is  sub- 
stance declared  again  and  again«  that  war  may  be  levied  without 
battle ;  that  ttie  assemblage  with  a  treasonable  inteat  completes 
the  crime  of  levysog  war.  You  will  know,  sir»  that  I  am  refer* 
ring  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  BoUfimn 
and  Swartwout.  In  that  case  the  court,  after  making  a  prelimi- 
nary statement,  proceeded  in  the  declaration  of  its  opk^ipn 
thus :  ^  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  coasist  only  in 
keying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
ing  them  aid  and  comfort."  ^^  To  constitute  that  specific  crimen 
ibr  which  the  prisoners  now  before  the  coiurt  have  been  com- 
mitted, war  must  be  actually  levied  against  the  United  St<ites» 
However  flagitious  may  be  the  crime  of  conspiring  to  subvert 
by  force  the  government  of  our  country,  such  conspiracy  is  not 
treason*  To  conspire  to  levy  war  and  actually  to  levy  war  are 
distinct  (^fences*  The  first  must  be  brought  into  operation  by 
die  assembiage^of  men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself  or  the 
het  of  levying  war  cannot  have  been  committed." 

Is  there  any  requisition  of  force  here  ?  Is  It  said,  that  the 

eonifriracy  must  be  brought  into  operation  by  the  assemblage  of 

men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself  and  by  deedt  of  force  a9d 

wlencty  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannot  have  been  commits 

ted?   No  sir,  it  h  the  aeeemblage  ofmenforapurp^at  treasona- 

Me  in  itsttf^  which  alone  is  declared  sufficient  to  make  the  fact 

of  levying  war;  and  this  reasoning  is  strengthened  by  recol- 

Jectkig-,  that  there  was  no  force  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and 

•Swartwout.    ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say>  that 

■o  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared 

in  arnas  against  bis  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually 

kmed^  that  is,  ^a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled^  for  the  pur- 

fOMt  of  effecting  by  force  a  treaooruAle  purp09e^  all  those  who 

perfarm  any  part,  however  remote  from  tne  scene  of  action, 

and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to 

be  cooMdered  as  traitors.  But  there  must  be  an  actual  assem- 

Uage  of  men,y^r  the  treaaotuMe  purpose  to  constitute  a  levying, 

of  war.'^ 

Here  fcNTce  is  mentioned,  but  how  is  it  mentioned?  Merely 
aa  the  ultimale  purpose  of  the  assemblage!  the  means  by  which 
tbeyiistcsidio  execute  their  treasonable  design.  So  in  the  ass0m* 
blage  on  the  island,  dieir  object  was  the  seizure  of  Orleans. 
Thcf  iBtettded  to  effect  (hat  purpose  by  force.  There  was  then  a 
hody  of  tKUtnactnaily assembled;  aadlhe  purpose  which  brought 
thena  together,  and  which  they  were  going  to  effect  by  farce 
aasxasonaUe  purpose.  Again:  ^^To  complete  the  crime  of 
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levying  t«rar  against  the  United  States,  there  must  be  an  actual 
assemblage  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  treaaonable 
design." 

Here  an  actual  assemblage  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting a  treasonable  design  is  declared  to  complete  ih^  crime  of 
levying  war :  not  a  word  of  force  or  deeds  of  violence,  yet  Ac 
crime  is  completed.  The  court  professes  to  be  enumerating  the 
ingredients,  which  taken  together  would  make  this  crime,  and 
concludes  this  enumeration  by  stating,  that  that  would  com- 
pkte  it.  Yet  it  is  pretended  by  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  great  ingredient  of  force  and  violence  not  enumerated 
by  the  court  is  necessary  to  its  completion.  Is  it  to  be  believ- 
ed, that  the  judges  would  again  and  again  have  declared,  that 
an  assemblage  of  men,  with  a  traitorous  intention,  in  a  case 
where  there  was  no  actual  force,  would  constitute  and  complete 
treason,  and  not  once  mention  the  necessity  of  actual  force,  if 
they  thought  it  essential  to  the  consummation  of  treason? 

^*  In  the  case  now  before  the  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  New-Orleans  by  force 
would  unquestionably  have  been  a  design,  which  if  carried  into 
execution  would  have  been  treason,  and  the  assemblage  of  a 
body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  execution  would 
amount  to  levying  war  against  the  United  States ;  but  no  con- 
spiracy for  this  object,  no  inlistingof  men  to  eflPect  it  would  be 
an  actual  levying  of  war." 

Here  again  the  court  declares,  that  the  assemblage  for  the 
treasonable  purpose  would  amount  to  levying  war.  Well,  if 
that  would  amount  to  levying  war,  it  required  nothing  else  to 
make  it  amount  to  it.  Yet  gentlemen  persist  in  saying  it  did  re- 
quire something  else,  as  deeds  of  violence,  to  make  the  assem- 
blage an  act  of  levying  war;  or  what  is  bolder  still,  that  these 
deeds  of  violence  were  required  by  the  opinion  of  that  court. 
In  other  words,  that  while  the  court  was  perpetually  and  uni- 
formly saying  one  thing,  it  as  uniformly  meant  another  and  a 
totally  different  one.  Let  us  proceed  with  the  opinion:  **  If  the 
enterprise  was  against  Mexico  it  would  amount  to  a  high  mis- 
demeanor; if  against  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  or  if  in  its  progress  the  subversion  of  the  government 
of  the  United  Sutes  in  any  other  territories  was  a  mean  clearfy 
and  necessarily  to  be  employed,  if  such  mean  formed  a  substan- 
tive part  of  the  plan,  the  assemblage  of  a  body  of  men  to  effect  it 
would  be  levying  war  against  the  United  States." 

^^  But  whether  this  treasonable  intention  be  really  imputable 
tlo  the  plan  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  it  must  have  been  carried 
into  execution  by  an  open  assemblage  of  men  for  that  puipose^ 
previous  to  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner,  m  order  to  consummate 
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the  crime  as  to  him ;  and  a  majority  of  the  coart  is  of  optnionv 
that  the  conversation  of  Mr.  I^wartwout  affords  no  sufficient 
proof  of  such  assembling.''  ^ 

We  have  been  told,  that  the  assemblage  with  the  treasonaUe 
intent  would  amount  to  levying  war,  would  complete  the  crime 
of  levying  war;  here  in  variant  language,  but  language  equally 
as  strong  if  not  stronger,  we  are  told,  that  if  the  treasonable 
intent  be  carried  into  execution — How  i  by  deeds  of  violence 
and  forced  No,  but  by  an  open  assemblage  of  men  for  that  trea- 
sonable purpose,  this  crime  is  consummated*  Not  that  by  such 
assemblage  the  crime  is  in  an  incipient  stage ;  not  that  it  is  ad- 
vancing to  maturity ;  but  that  it  is  consummated.  To  remove  all 
possibility  of  doubt  the  court  then  begins  to  consider  the  subr 
ject  analytically:  ^^  The  prisoner  stated,  th^t  colonel  Burr, 
with  the  support  of  a  powerful  association  extending  from 
New- York  to  New-Orleans,  was  levying  an  armed  hody  of 
seven  thousand  men  from  the  state  of  New- York  and  the  west* 
em  states  and  territories  with  a  view  to  carry  an  expedition 
to  the  Mexican  provinces." 

*^  That  the  association,  whatever  may  be  its  purpose,  is  not 
treason,  has  been  already  stated.  That  levying  an  army  may  or 
may  not  be  treason,  and  that  this  depends  on  the  intention  with 
which  it  is  levied  and  on  the  point  to  which  the  parties  have 
advanced,  has  been  also,  stated.  The  mere  inlisting  of  men 
without  assembling  them  is  not  levying  war.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  this  evidence  pi'ove  colonel  Burr  to  have  advanced 
so  far  in  .levying  an  army  as  actually  to  have  assembled  them,^^ 
Here  again  it  is  dear,  that  if  the  case  have  gone  so  far  as  that 
die  men  have  been  a^sembled^  the  crime  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  is  complete. 

Proceeding  with  the  analysis  the  court  says, ''  It  cannot  be 
necessary  that  the  -whole  army  should  be  assembled^  and  that  the 
various  parts  which  are  to  compose  it  should  have  combined; 
but  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  an  actual  assemblage;  and 
therefore  this  evidence  should  make  the  fact  unequivocal. 

^  The  travelling  of  individuals  to  the.  place  of  rendezvous 
would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient.  This  would  be  an  equivocal 
act  and  has  no  warlike  appearance.  The  meeting  of  particular 
boiRts  of  men  and  their  marching  from  places  of  partial  to  a 
place  of  general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  assemblage^'*   . 

**  The  particular  words  used  by  Mr.  Swartwout  are,  that 
cokxnel  Burr  was  levying  an  armed  body  of,  seven  thousand 
tsyexu  If  the  term  levying  in  this  place  imports,  that  they  were 
aaaembled,  then  such  fact  would  amount,  if  the  intention  be 
a^;aiiist  die  United  States,  to  levying  war.  If  it  barely  importjs, 
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thst  h«  was  inlisting  or  engaging  them  in  hk  service;,  the  fact 
would  not  amount  to  levying  war. 

^'  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  court,  that 
in  the  case  of  Samuel  Swartwout,  there  is  not  suflicient  evi- 
dence of  his  levying  war  against  the  United  States  to  justify  his 
commitment  on  the  charge  of  treason." 

After  language  so  clear  and  unequivocal,  I  should  feel  that 
I  was  insulting  the  understanding  of  the  court,  if  I  were  to 
press  the  inquiry,  whether  deeds  of  violence  be  necessary  to 
constitute  the  treason  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States* 
So  far  from  deeds  of  violence,  the  court  does  not  even  require 
the  assemblage  of  the  whole  force;  but  expressly  declares,  that 
the  mere  marching  of  individuals  from  a  place  of  pardai  to  a 
place  of  general  rendezvous  is  such  an  assemUage  as  would 
amount  to  levying  war.  Our  court  in  this  case  has  cleaily 
maintained  the  line  of  demarcation  acknowledged  by  the  Bri* 
tish  courts  between  the  helium  levatum  and  the  heUum  percuMsunu 

is  there  any  man  in  North«America  capable  of  understaad^* 
ing  the  subject,  who,  after  reading  this  opinion,  can  believe, 
that  the  court  thought  more  than  an  assemblage  with  a  traitor- 
ous intention  necessary  to  constitute  treason?  Can  any  m«i be- 
lieve, that  the  court,  after  these  repeated  and  explicit  defini- 
tions, could  think  force  necessary?  If  the  court  had  thougiit 
force  essential  to  die  constitution  of  treason  can  it  be  believed^ 
that  with  its  (>owers  of  discrimination,  it  would  have  omit- 
ted to  mention  so  important  an  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  treason?  I  should  have  supposed,  that  after  such  an  investi- 
gation of  this  subject,  the  analysis  of  treason  would  havo>>beai 
complete;  and  that  after  the  supreme  court  had  so  oft^,  so 
clearly  and  (though  in  variant  expressions)  so  explicitly  stated, 
that  an  assemblage  of  men  with  a  treasonable  design  consti- 
tuted and  completed  the  crime  of  treason,  nothing  more  would 
be  deemed  necessary,  f  But  the  gentleman  has  taken  a  distinc- 
tion between  actiud  and  potential  force;  and  he  says,  that  if  the 
former  be  not  necessary,  the  latter  at  least  is;  and  by  potential 
force  h(t  means  intimidation.  Let  us  examine  whether  this  be 
a  sound  distinction  as  applied  to  this  case.  To  illustrate  bis 
meaning  still  more  distinctly  he  puts  this  case:  Suppose  a  hoc^ 
of  men  assemble  in  the  country  in  great  numbers  and  march 
into  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  capitol  and  set^ 
ing  the  public  arms.  The  people  of  Richmond  intimidated  by 
then^  because  in  such  numbers,  withdraw  and  make  no  reust- 
ance.  This,  he  says,  is  potential  force.  The  force  here  meant  ia 
applied  not  to  the  body  but  the  mind*  This  force  in  that  cane 
is  complete  for  the  purpose  which  the  trniton  have  in'vieai. 

To  the  requisition  of  this  force  fhave  two  answers  to  make: 
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tmt,  that  nehiier  the  law  of  England  nor  the  aufireme  cooit  of 
this  country  requires  any  such  thing.  I  need  not  repeat  the  au** 
tfaorities  upon  this  subject.  The  passageswhich  I  have  recendjr 
read  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  are  fresh  upon 
your  memory;  and  you  know  that  they  do  not  even  insmuate 
such  an  idea,  but  repeatedly  declare  the  crime  to  be  completed 
and  consummated  by  the  bare  assemblage  for  a  treasonable 
purpose. 

My  second  answer  to  the  requisition  of  force  is,  that  if  it  be 
necessaiy,  and  if  I  understand  what  is  meant  by  it,  it  does  ex* 
ist  in  the  case  at  bar.  Let  us  examine  what  is  meant  by  potential 
force.  lathe  case  put  by  the  gentleman  of  a  multitude  march* 
ing  to  attack  the  capitol,  and  the  people  of  the  town  standing 
akiof  in  apprehension  and  alarm,  what  is  the  force  which  oper* 
ales,  not  hard  knocks  confessedly,  but  the  excitement  of  fear 
and  apprehension.  Suppose  however  that  the  townspeople,  in- 
stead of  being  frightened  into  submission,  had  been  excited  by 
apprehensions  for  dieir  capitol  and  themselves  to  take  arms  for 
Aeir  defence,  the  same  s^ection  of  the  mind  would  still  be  in 
operation,  though  in  a  diiferent  degree.  It  would  still  be  appre- 
hension for  their  safety  which  would  urge  them  to  their  defence. 
In  this  case  the  approaching  body  although  not  successful  has 
had  ha  effect.  It  has  compelled  the  town  to  arm  in  opposition  to 
it.  Would  not  this  be  completely  the  exertion  of  potential  force? 
Would  not  the  town  have  been  forced  to  its  defence  f  and  as 
the  force  which  produced  that  effect  was  not  actual^  must  it  not 
have  been  potential  f  If  the  town  in  this  case  thus  compelled  to 
arm  in  its  defence  should  march  out  and  rout  the  approaching 
body  without  a  blow  on  either  side,  and  seize  and  destroy  their 
baggage  wagons,  I  ask  whether  this  approaching  body  formed  of 
citizens  would  not  be  traitors  ?  My  reason  and  judgment  tell  me, 
that  the  force  then  acting  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  the 
alarm  which  made  them  fly  to  arms  \%  potential  force;  and  that 
ihoae  who  had  excited  this  species  of  force  upon  the  town 
would  be  traitors  even  according  to  Mr.  Wickham^s  conception, 

Apply  this  doctrine  to  the  case  before  the  court.  I  ask 
whether  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's  island  did  not  ex* 
ert  this  species  of  potential  force  on  the  surrounding  country? 
Did  not  Tyler  and  his  party  and  those  with  them  on  the  island 
]ittt  that  country  into  a  state  of  perfect  consternation?  What  wa« 
it  that  urged  the  state  government  of  Ohio  to  send  a  body  of  men 
to  take  diis  party  and  seize  their  boats  ?  What  induced  the  legi^  , 
lature  of  that  state  to  deliberate  with  closed  doors?  Was  it  not 
•a  well  founded  alarm  and  apprehension  of  the  objects  of  this  as- 
semblage? What  was  it  that  caused  the  militia  of  Wood  county 
to  be  put  in  motion  and  marched  to  the  island  ?  The  same  men- 
tal affection,  the  same  potential  force,  the  ^ame  alarm  and  ap- 
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prehensioti  which  had  acted  on  the  government  of  Ohio.  Wha( 
was  it  when  this  assemblage  fled  from  the  island  and  advanced 
down  the  river  gathering,  like  a  snow  ball  on  the  side  of  a  mouo* 
tain,  nmagnttude  and  momentum  as  it  rolled  along?  What  was  it 
that  threw  New-Orleans  into  dismay  and  consternation  and 
produced  the  movement  of  the  American  army  in  that  quarter 
for  its  defence  ?  This  was  the  very  quarter  where  the  exertion 
of  potential  force  was  most  expected.  Sir,  this  terror  arose  from 
the  designs  of  the  prisoner  and  his  party:  designs  which  we 
shall  prove  upon  them  if  permitted.  It  was  fear  acting  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  They  were  alarmed ^nd  afraid  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  country,  the  erection  of  an  independent  empire 
and  the  establishment  of  despotism.  Here  actually  was  poten- 
tial force:  intimidation  from  visible  and  apprehended  humbers 
producing  the  same  effect  as  real  force.  And  contemptible  in 
point  of  numbers  as  the  party,  was,  the  United  States  had  not 
a  garrison  on  the  river  nor  even  in  New-Orleans,  in  the  then 
temper  of  the  city,  capable  of  resisting  the  designs  of  the  pris* 
oner.  .'All  this  we  are  prepared  to  establish  if  the  evidence 
shall  go  on. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  if  potential  force  be  required,  we  are 
ready  to  prove  in  this  case,  that  the  party  by  acting  on  the 
apprehensions  and  fears  of  the  people  produced  the  same  effects 
that  the  exertion  of  actual  force  could  have  done.  And  I  believe 
it  is  by  this  time  perfectly  clear,  that  the  assemblage  on  the 
island  had  every  character  and  property  which  either  law  or 
reason  require  to  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war. 

But  suppose  I  am  wrong  in  all  this,  argument,  and  that  the 
^ourt  should  be  of  opinion  that  actual  force  is  necessaiy  to  con- 
stitute an  overt  act  of  treason,  and  that  the  assemblage  on  the 
island  was  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  will  you  arrest  the  evi- 
dence? To  whom  does  it  belong  to  decide,  whether  there  have 
been  an  overt  act  or  not?  An  application  of  this  sort  was  made 
once  before.  What  did  you  yourself  decide  then  upon  this  sub- 
ject? **  Leoifingofwar  is  a  fact  which  must  be  decided  by  ajurtf. 
The  court  may  give  general  instructions  on  this  asr  any  other 
question  brought  before  it,  but  the  jury  must  decide  Hpon 
it  as  compounded  of  fact  and  law.  Two  assemblages  of  men 
not  unlike  in  appearance  possibly  may  be,  the  one  treasonable, 
the  other  innocent.  If  therefore  the  fact  exhibited  to  the  court 
and  jury  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  c6urt  not  amount  to  the 
act  of  levying  war,  the  court  could  not  stop  the  prosecution,  bi|^ 
must  permit  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  to  proceed  t» 
shew  the  intention  of  the  fact,  in  order  to  enable  the  jury  to  de«> 
cide  upon  the  fact  coupled  with  the  intention;'* 
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And  now  yeu  are  called  upon  again  to  stopMe  pmceidin^ 
because  the  assemblage  on  the  island  commnoed  no  act  ot* 
force,  and  was  not  an  act  of  treason.  And  would  you  stop  the 
trial  because  you  should  think  that  an  overt  act  is  not  proved? 
Is  it  not  the  exdusive  province  of  the  jury  to  decide  whether  an 
overt  act  of  levying  war  have  l>een  commttted  ?  Counsel  may  ad- 
dress to  the  court  what  motion  they  may  please,  but  the  jury 
have  a  right  to  decide  for  themselves.  This  shews  the  absolute 
inutility  of  deciding  on  this  motion  now.  Will  you  undertake 
to  decide,  on  one  half  or  one  fourth  of  the  evidence,  that  there 
has  been  no  overt  act  committed?  The  overt  act  is  z,fact  com- 
pounded of  intention  and  act,  and  yet  you  are  called  on  to 
take  the  decision  out  of  their  hands !  In  strict  unison  with  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  just  referred  to,  is  the  £nglish  law:  1  Hale*s 
Pkas  of  the  Crown  and  1  East^  p.  67.  [which  see  before.] 
This  court  then  having  itself  decided,  that  the  question,  whether 
there  have  been  aft  overt  act  or  not,  i>elongs  essentially  to  the 
jury,  it  is  strange  that  the  prisoner  should  persist  it»  pressing  it 
on  the  court.  What  does  he  mean  by  calling  on  the  court  to  de- 
cide on  the  fact  of  levying  war?  Have  you  the  power  sir?  I 
should  like  to  know  where  the  authority  can  be  found  to  prove 
that  you  have  it*  And  suppose  the  court  thinks  it  has  this  power 
and  should  exert  it,  what  will  be  the  consequences?  Will  it 
oot  take  away  from-  the  jury  their  acknowledged  right  of  de- 
ciding on  facts?  But  the  anxious  perseverance  of  the  prisoner 
in  this  course  certainly  implies  a  reflection  either  on  the  jury 
or  the  court:  it  implies  either  that  the  jury  will  not  do  him  jus- 
tice or  that  the  court  will  do  him  more  than  justice.  If  he  be- 
lieved the  jury  would  do  htm  justice,  and  wished  nothing  more, 
he  would  be  coMent  to  leave  his  oase  to  them.  If  he  believe 
they  would  not  do  him  justice,  and  he  therefore  tries  to  force 
hia  cause  before  the  eourt,  whether  it  will  or  no,  I  may  truly 
say,  that  he  exhibits  a  phenomenon  unprecedented  upon  this 
earth:  a  man  fiyiagirom  a  jury  of  his  peers  to  take  refuge  un- 
der the  wings  of  the  court!  Sir,  I  can  never  think  so  illy  of  my 
countrymen  as  to  believe,  that  innocence  need  ily  from  them; 
nor  will  my  respect  for  the  court  permit  me  for  a  moment  to 
apprehend  that  it  will  invade  the  peculiar  and  acknowledged 
^ovince  of  the  jury,  lliis  court  weU  knows  that  my  respect  for 
its  metnberS)  as  private  gentlemen  and  officially,  is  too  great  to 
apprehend  th&t  remarks  of  a  general  nature  will  be  applied  to 
cfaem.  But  if  at  thi^  period,  when  the  bench  is  so  distinguished 
by  intellectual  power  and  superior  illumination,  a  precedent  be 
set,  by  which  the  -great  fact  in  trial  for  life  and  death  shall  be 
wrested  from  the  jury  and  decided  by  the  bench,  what  use 
may  not  be  made  of  it  hereafter?  In  the  fluctuations  of  party, 
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in  the  bittfeniess  of  rancor  and  political  animosity,  the  judges 
may  lead  juries  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per. They  may  dictate  as  to  the  existence  of  an  overt  act,  and 
thus  decide  the  fate  of  a  prisoner.  If  a  judge  sitting  on  the 
bench  shall  decide  on  facts  as  well  as  law  in  a  prosecution  for 
treason, he  may  sacrifice  or  rescue  whom  he  pleases.  If  he  be  a 
political  partisan,  he  may  save  his  friends  from  merited  punish- 
ment or  blast  his  foes  unjustly.  If  judges  in  future  times,  not 
having  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  patriotism  which  they  have 
in  these  days,  but  animated  by  the  zeal  and  factious  spirit  of 
party,  to  promote  the  views  of  party,  shall  have  the  power  now 
proposed  to  be  exercised,  what  will  be  the  posture  and  fate  of 
this  country  then?  If^you  establish  this  precedent,  some  tyrant 
Bromley  or  some  ruffian  Jefferiea  may  mount  the  bench.  Can 
the  soul  look  forward  without  horror  to  the  dark  and  bloody 
deeds  which  he  might  perpetrate,  armed  with  such  a  pre- 
cedent as  you  are  now  called  on  to  set  ?  But  you  will  not  set 
li,  sir.  You  .will  not  bring  your  country  to  see  an  hour  so  fearful 
and  perilous  as  that  which  shall  witness  the  ruin  of  the  trial  by 
jury.  I  shudder  to  reflect  what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
such  an  hour*  You  will  cast  your  eyes  into  futurity  and  fore- 
seeing the  calamities  that  must  result  from  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
ample will  avoid  it.  You  will  be  satisfied  that  neither  reason 
mor  the  laws  of  England  or  of  this  country  support  the  doctrine, 
that  you  have  the  power  to  prevent  this  jury  from  proceeding 
in  their  iiM}uir}%  merely  because  your  mind  is  satisfied  that  the 
Overt  act  is  not  proved. 

All  the  distinctions,  which  Mr.  Wickham  and  Mr.  Randolph 
have  taken,  have  .gone  on  the  dangers  of  constructive  treason. 
All  their  apprehensions  on  this  subject  seem  to  me  to  be  perfect^ 
ly  visionary.  Theyappear  to  result  from  this  mistake:  They  look 
at  the  dangers  of  constructive  treason  under  the  common  law, 
anterior  to  the  statute  of  Edward.  They  look  into  the  terrors 
oppressed  by  Hale  when  he  enumerates  the  many  various  kinds 
of  treason,  before  that  statute  limited  the  number.  The  mean- 
ing of  constructive  treason  is  generally  misconceived.  It  is 
well  exjplained  in  1  East^s  Crown  Laxi\  p.  72. :  "  Constructive 
^yi^ig  of  war  is  in  truth  more  directed  ?i^m9XX)it government 
tlian  the  person  of  the  king,  though  in  legal  construction  it  is  a 
levying  of  war  against  the  king  himself.  This  is  when  an  in- 
surrection is  raised  to  reform  some  national  grievance,  to  alter 
fbe  established  laws  or  religion,  to  punish  magistrates,  to  intro- 
dtice  innovations  of  a  public  concern,  to  obstruct  the  execution 
of  some  general  law  by  an  armed  force,  orforanif  other  purpose^ 
which  usurps  the  government  in  matters  of  a  public  and  genercU 
eoncern^^  It  is  therefore  true,  as  laid  down  bv  Mr.  Rawle  ' 
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Fries*s  triai^p.  161*  ^*  that  what  in  England  is  called  construe^ 
the  leoytng  of  war  ^  in  this  country  must  be  called  direct  levy* 
ingof  war."  Although  this  seems  not  to  be  assented  to  by 
judge  Tucker  (4M  Tucker* s  Blackstone^  apperu&x^  13 — 14.) 
possibly  because  he  did  not  examine  that  point  as  thoroughly  as 
he  did  the  doctrine  of  treason  generally.  ^ 

Before  that  statute  passed,  the  dangers  resulting  from  aii>i- 
trary  constructions  of  treason  were  great  and  grievous,  and  the 
complaints  against  them  as  vehement  as  they  were  just.  Levy- 
ing war  in  England  against  the  king  or  his  goviemment,  the 
^  crimen  iasaas  majestatia^'*  consists  of  direct  and  express  levy- 
ing of  war  against  the  king's  natural  person ;  constructive  le- 
vying it  against  his  government  or  his  authority  in  his  poiitkal 
person.  In  America  the  crime  is  defined  in  die  constitution. 
It  consists  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States.  In  Eng- 
land it  consists  in  an  opposition  to  the  king's  authority  or  prero- 
gative. Here  it  is  against  the  constitution  and  government.  In 
England  when  it  is  intended  against  the  life  of  the  prince,  it 
may  consist  in  mere  imagination,  in  die  mere  design  or  intent 
of  the  mind.  But  in  this  country  the  offence  is  against  the  go>- 
vernment,  the  political  person  only;  and  it  is  actual,  war.  As  it 
is  against  the  government,  not  against  a  natural  person,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  constructive.  But  constructive  interpretations  of 
treasop,  which  produced  so  much  terror  and  alarm  formerly  in 
England,  and  against  the  abuses  of  which  gentlemen  have  de- 
claimed so  pathetically,  cannot  take  place  in  this  country.  They 
are  expressly  excluded  by  the  constitution.  Upon  the  whole  I 
contend,  that  the  meeting  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  the  inten- 
tion of  which  is  proven  to  be  traitorous,  was  an  act  of  treason; 
that  the  assemblage  with  such  intention  was  sufficient  for  thsft 
purpose.  And  if  it  were  not  sufficient,  this  court  cannot  stop  the 
proceedings.  The  jury  must  proceed  with  the  inquiry. 

I  have  finished  what  I  had  to  say.  I  beg  pardon  for  consum- 
ing the  time  of  the  court  so  long.  I  thank  it  for  its  patient  and 
polite  attention*  I  am  too  much  exhausted  to  recapitulate,  and 
to  such  a  court  as  this  is  I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary. 

Mr*  BoTTs  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  following  effect : 
I  cannot  promise  you,  sir,  a  speech  manufactured  out  of  tropes 
and  figures.  Instead  of  the  magnificent  image  of  Bonaparte 
ascending  to  quench  the  -stars,  so  fitted  for  the  dry  law  question 
in  debate,  my  humble  efforts  will  be  altogether  below  the  clouds. 
Instead  of  tne  introduction  of  a  sleeping  Venus  with  all  tft 
luxiiiy  of  voluptuous  and  wanton  nakedn^s  to  charm  the  rea- 
son through  the  refined  medium  of  sensuality,  and  to  convince 
\is  that  the  law  of  treason  is  with  the  proscctition  by  leading  por 
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imaginations  to  the  fascinating  richness  and  synometrv  of  a 
heaving  bosom  and  luscious  waist,  I  am  compelled  to  plod 
heavily  and  meekly  on  through  the  dull  doctrines  of  Hale  and 
Foster.  So  far  though  from  reproving  the  gentleman's  excite- 
ment of  the  boiling  blood  of  such  of  us  as  are  in  the  heyday  of 
youth*  without  the  previous  caution  of  clearing  the  hall  of  those 
who9^^nce  panting  desires  have  been  chilled  by  age,  and  upon 
whom  the  forced  ecstasy  sat  unnaturally  and  uneasily,  I  otAf 
lament  my  utter  incapacity  to  elicit  topics  of  legal  science  by 
an  imitation  of  so  novel  and  tempting  an  example.  Nothing 
but  the  impossibility  of  success  would  prevent  me  also  from 
grasping  at  the  fame  and  glory  on  this  grave  occasion,  and  at  this 
time  of  pleasure,  of  enriching  the  leering  lasciviousness  of  alike 
bewildering  thought,  to  transport  anew  the  old  and  the  young. 

The  first  proposition  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  in 
support  of  our  motion  is,  that  the  acts  proved  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  island  were  not  in  themselves  acts  of  war,  aiyi  no 
intention  could  make  them  acts  of  war.  A  bare  statement  of 
the  facts  will  prove  this  to  be  true. 

About  thirty  men  went  upon  the  island  and  remained  there 
for  two  or  three  darsr  Thev  had  some  arms  with  ammunition. 
They  watched  their  property  at  the  boats.  They  prepared  pro- 
visions for  descending  the  river;  and  at  a  place  contiguous  t« 
the  island  they  killed  some  squirrels.  As  notable  a  circum- 
stance as  any  in  this  overt  act  is-,  that  they  had  what  one  of  the 
witnesses  calls  a  watchword.   Ail  but  Blannerhassett  and  Tyler 
were  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  plan.  They  got  alarmed  at  the 
repoii  of  a  mob  and  fled  secretly  in  the  nig^t,  after  iTyler  had 
declared  his  purpose  not  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities. 
It  may  be  considered  as  proved,  though  only  by  one  witness, 
(Allbright)  that  they  had  six  or  seven  guns,  but  his  evidence  is 
much  to  be  suspected.  As  to  their  presenting  guns  at  general 
Tupper,  it  ought  not  to  be  believed.  If  believed,  it  was  only  an 
act  of  violence  to  a  private  individual,  or  at  most  it  was  but  re- 
tistance  to  an  officer.  But  Tupper  was  not  in  office.  He  was  out 
of  the  state'of  Ohio;  and  the  instant  he  left  it  his  authority  end- 
ed.   It  is  conceded  by  the  gentlemen,  that  violence  to  him^ 
when  thus  without  authority,  could  not  be  an  act  of  a  trea- 
sonable nature.  Even  if  it  had  been  in  Ohio,  it  would  have 
been  war  against  Ohio  only,  if  it  were  war  at  all,  which  is  by  no 
means  admitted.  Allbright  is  but  a  single  witness;. and  two  are 
required  to  prove  the  overt  act.  Another  witness  was  introdu- 
ced,  probably  from  an  apprehension  that  this  witness  had  com- 
mitted himself  on  so  many  points,  that  he  would  be  entirely  dis* 
regarded;  but  the  other  witness  did  not  confirm  his  testimony. 
I  will  not  at  this  time  enumerate  the  declarations  which  he 
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made-^ith  his  own  contttUHctioiiB,  and  the  circumstances  which 
shew,  that  he  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  proposition  on  the 
other  side  is,  that  the  acts  whidi  I  have  enumerated  on  Blan- 
nerhassett^s  island  were  overt  acts  ^war.  Those  acts  were  in- 
tended first  against  the  people  of  Wood  county;  or  secondly, 
against  New-Orleans.  First:  It  was,  I  will  suppose,  against 
Wood  county.  The  boats,  the  oars,  the  provisions  for  a  \w^ 
Journey,  the  after  descent  were  circumstances  calculated  for 
overt  acts  of  levying  war  against  Wood  county!  because  these 
boats^  oars,  provisions  and  descent  were  proper  acts  of  war 
against  the  people  of  Wood  county! 

But,  sir,  the  party  was  armed,  and  this  shews  that  they  were 
in  expectation  that  the  people  of*  Wood  county  would  attack 
them.  I. apprehend  that  the  people  of  Wood  meditated  war  on 
the  people  of  the  island,  not  that  the  islanders  meditated  war 
against  the  militia  of  Wood.  And  aecordingly  wc  find  that 
the  people  of  the  island  fled  silently  in  the  ni^t  fl*om*  those  of 
Wood*  And  because  Htkeyjkd^  it  seems  they  were  gmltif  of  acts 
tfwari  But  if  the  war  were  not  against  Wood  county  it 'was 
against  New-Orleans,  which  was  only  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred miles  distant! 

Here  let  us  consider  Mr.  Hay's  definition  of  a  treasonable 
assemblage.  It  is  a  general  and  abstract  definition.  ^^  An  as- 
semblage of  men  convened  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  forc« 
a  treasonable  design,  which  force  is  meant  to  be  employed  be- 
fore their  dispersion."  But  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
present  ayer>'  different  definition.  From  the  arguments  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  prosecution,  who  spoke  on  Monday  and  to« 
dny,  and  from  the  principl|f  s  of  law  presented  to  the  jury,  by 
the  attorney  for  the  United  States  in  his  opening  speech,  I 
have  collected  the  following  definition  of  treason:  ^^  An  assem- 
blage of  three  or  more  persons  without  arms,  without  a  trea- 
sonable thought,  unorganized,  with  peace  and  patriotism  in 
tiieir  hearts,  under  a  promise  from  a  fourth  person  then  three 
thousand  miles  off,  that  he  will  divulge  his  plan  to  them  after 
they  go  nine  hundred  miles  on  a  fixed  rout,  will  without  any 
thing  more  be  an  overt  act  of  war  against  the  United  States,  in 
case  a  wretch  can  be  picked  up  to  swear  that  twenty  years  ago, 
that  fourth  person  had  said,  he  meant  to  seize  by  force  a  place 
two  thousand  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  assemblage, 
and  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  And  this  Hvill  be 
War,  although  that  fourth  person  should  have  declared  a  thou- 
sand times  since  the  period  referred  to  by  the  informer,  that  his 
plan  was  honourable  and  lawful ;  and  although  a  civil  war  from 
that  party  should  confessedly  have  been  prevetitedby  the  seizure 
of  the  leader  before  his  plan  was  disclosed.  And  any  one  who 
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may  at  the  distance  of  other  three  thousand  miles,  tor  exam{44*2 
give  directions  by  letter  to  the  three  assembled  as  to  the  safest 
mode  of  descendiingthe  river  woold  be  leviers  of  war  also." 

*^  Bat  if  ten  thousand  men  all  armed  and  dbciplined,  with 
treasonable  purposes  meet,  march  in  a  body  to  a  point  one  mile 
distant  from  the  intended  jicene  of  war  and  then  disperse,  that 
is,  disunite  and  go  in  different  tracks  towards  that  intended 
scene,  the  first  meeting  and  marching  will  not  be  war." 

I  have  gathered  the  different  parts,  the  limbs,  the  trUnk  and 
the  head  of  this  monster  as  they  were  scattered' by  the  prose- 
cutors, and  done  no  more  than  put  them  together.  To  it  the 
three  gendemen  are  fathers  in  coparceny.  By  dissecting  it  the 
court  will  see  it  in  all  its  deformities;  and  I  should  be  |;uilty 
of  unpardonable  plagiarism  in  taking  to  myself  any  of  the  credit 
attaching  to  its  origin. 

The  definition  begins  with  ^*  an  assemblage  of  three  or  four 
men."  In  Mr.  Hay^s  definition  of  treason  contained  in  his  own 
words,  *^  an  assemblage  of  men  convened,"  &c.  [vol.  1.  p»  436]. 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  number  required  to  form  an 
assemblage,  but  the  other  gendemen  have  stated  that  the  num- 
ber was  of  no  importance.  In  law  three  or  more  will  form  an 
assemblage  (see  the  definitions  of  riots,  routs  and  unlawful 
assemblies)  and  of  course  such  number  will  satisfy  this  claim 
of  the  definition.  The  smallest  number  will  fit  Mr.  Hay^s 
proposition:  ^^  The  assemblage  may  be  without  arms*^  Mr.  Hay 
said,  *^  on  the  principles  of  common  sense  then,  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  that  they  ahonld  have  arms  to  consummate  the  overt  act 
of  treason." 

These  three  persofis  may  be  without  a  treasonable  thought^ 
unorganized^  and  -with  peace  and  patriotism  in  their  hearts.  Mr. 
Hay  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  accused  said,  ^^  all  were  told^ 
that  the  design  was  just  and  honourable,  known  and  approved 
by  the  government,  and  in  which  the  cooperation  of  the  army 
was  to  be  expected;  that  it  was  one  which  would  lead  to  great 
fortunes,  and  that  it  would  be  developed  as  soon  as  the  proper 
time  for  the  disclosure  arrived.  The  time  however  never  did  ar* 
rive*  At  Blannerhassetfs  island  it  was  not  the  time;  and  when  at 
the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river ^  some  enterprising  men^butwho 
were  not  disposed  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country^  were  soltci- 
tons  to  understand  this  project^  they  xvere  told  that  the  time  had 
fiot  yet  come*  Ignorant  people  were  led  axvay  from^  their  horned 
under  o^  expectation  that  they  would  be  informed  of  the  whole 
project*  The  information  was.  promised  but  never  imparted.*^  So 
that  according  to  Mr.  Hay's  own  explicit  admission  the  assem- 
blage on  the  island  were  ignorant  of  the  plan  and  not  disposed 
to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country*  They  were  without  a  trea- 
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soDaUe  tiMmght;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  peace 
and  palriotism  in  their  hearts.  They  could  not  be  organized 
becanae  they  were  not  even  informed  of  the  plan.  So  that  colo- 
nel Busfv  though  not  on  the  island,  is  presumed  by  gendemen's 
construction  to  be  there  present  under  the  constitution ;  and  that 
he  might  derive  the^guilt  of  treason  from  three  persons  on  the 
island  who  were  perfectly  innocent  and  unconscious  of  any 
crime :  and  thus  men  who  have  no  treasonable  purpose  in  view 
communicate  guilt  to  other  men  at  a  great  distance.  This  litdc 
assembly  is-  to  be  under  the  promise  of  a  fourth  person  three 
thousand  miks  off^  that  hp  will  develop  his  plan  when  they  get 
nine  hundred  miles  on.  Colonel  Burr  was  only  between-two 
and  three  hundred  miles  off.  But  Mr.  Hay  has  expressly  said, 
that  a  man  may  levy  war  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles.  The  mouth  of  Cumberland,  where  by  promise  the  plan 
was  to  be  imparted,  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  from  the  place 
which  the  men  on  the  island  came  from. 

"  There  must  be  a  wretch  pickedup  to  swear  that  twenty  years 
ago  J  the  accused  said  he  meant  to  seize  by  force  a  place  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  miks  distant  from  the  assemblage^  and  without 
the  limits  of  the  United  States*  One  witness  will  do  for  this 
purpose;  two  are  not  necessary.  The  declarations  attempted  to 
be  proved  on  colonel  Burr  are  various,  but  no  two  witnesses  can 
prove  the  same  declaration.  These  declarations  were  made  near 
two  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  limitation  to  bar  their  operation. 
Twenty  or  more  years  may  be  retrospected  for  mere  words  to 
charge  him.  New-Orleans  is  by  water  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  island  and  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  are  to  understand,  that  war  was  made  on  Neiv* 
Orleans  by  the  assemblage  when  they  were  on  Blanner  has  sett*  s' 
island^  and  that  this  war  was  against- the  United  States/ 

No  act  of  force  is  necessary  to  be  performed  by  the  assem- 
blage or  their  patron  in  order  to  perfect  the  war.  But  such  an 
assemblage,  with  su^  an  intent  proved  by  any  former  declara- 
tions of  lite  fourth  person,  will  make  the  war.  Mr.  Hay  says, 
^  I  contend  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  waged  battle  or  to 
have  committed  any  act  of  violence;'^  and  you  will  recollect 
how  laboriously  he  argued  against  the  necessary  use  of  force. 

Sttch  an  innocerft  assemblage  will  be  war  although  that  fourth 
person  shaU  have  declared  a  thousand  times  since  tixe  period  refer- 
red  to  by  the  informer^  that  his  plan  was  honourable  and  lawfuL 

Colonel  Burr's  latest  declarations  were  to  commodore  Trux- 
tan.  They  imported  a  purpose  to  carry  a  military  expedition 
into  Mexico,  only  in  the  event  of  a  war  wiih  Spain.  If  one  such 
declaration  would  not  do  away  the  effects  of  declarations  of  a 
Afferent  nature  six  months  before,  a  thousand  such  after  decla- 
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tiUions  would  not  alter  the  case.  Tlie  (memUa^e  wimld  be  war 
although  that  war  should  confessedlif  have  been  preotntetL 

Mr.  Hay  says,  ^^If  general  Wilkiiiftoti  had  acted  as  some  have 
represented ;  if  instead  of  performing  the  part  of  a  patriot  he 
had  played  the  character  of  a  traitor,  what  would  have  been  the 
eonsequeneef  The  people  of  the  United  States  would  have  had 
a  civil  war  waging  in  the  west,''  The  necessary  impiitatioQ  Is^ 
that  there  was  no  civil  war  in  the  west.  There  cotild  be  no  war 
waged  by  colonel  Burr  but  a  ctoil  war.  Treason  camidt  coilslst 
in  any  but  a  civil  war.  Then  there  was  war^  when  there  was 
bonfesscdly  no  war:  and  it  happened  though  it  was  prevented! 

But  anvj  fifth  per§9n  anotfier  distance  of  three  thousand  miles' 
ojf  unay^  by  giving.  Srections  by  letter  to  the  assembly  of  three 
as  to  the  best  fnode  of  descending  therher^  become  leviers  of  war. 

Mr.  Hay  sajrs,  **  If  war  be  actually  levied,  all  those  who  per- 
form any  part  however  minute  or  however  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  who  ave  actually  leagued  in  the  genenA 
conspiracy  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.'^  What  the  general 
conspiracy  was  in  this  instance,  when  the  people  of  the  island 
dad  not  know  even  the  plan,  is  not  explained.  None  can  be  trot* 
tors  but  leviers  vfwar. 

The  last  paragraph  of  thfc  definition  grows  out  of  the  con- 
duding  member  of  Mn  Hay^s  general  de&nition,  making  it  in- 
dispensably  necessary  that  th6  foroe  should  be  Intended  to  be 
employed  before  that  dispersion.  Now  people  knov^ing  that  no 
assemblage  or  marching  can  be  war,  if  the  assembly  shall  intend 
t9^  disperse  before  they  make  battle,  may  collect  to  dte  number 
of  ten  thousand  men  on  Blannerhassett's  island^  organize  and 
plan  to  march  in  a  body  to  within  one  mile  of  New-Orleans, 
then  separate  and  go  on  diflPei%nt  tracks  the  Other  mile;  and  this 
separation  will  make  the  meeting,  organizing  and  marching, 
no  war ! 

But  suppose  this  case  really  to  happen,- that  ten  thousandmen 
should  assemble  bn  Blannerhassett's  -Islatod,  and  sli^uld  have 
got  dowii  within  a  mile  of  New-Orleans,  and  having  heard  of 
this  excellent  definition  of  treason  by  Mr.  Hay,  should  disperse, 
disunite  and  then  should  all  by  different  routs  proceed  to 
New-Orleans  and  eWett  theii*  purp6se.  Thift  would  not  be  an 
act  of  war,  for  it  does  not  come  within  My.  Hay's  definition. 
Well,  non;  people  kno<w  how  to  commit  treason,  and  how  to 
avoid  its  punishment.  This  eKcdlent  definition  of  Mr.  Hay's 
shews  them  how  to  commit  the- crime  without  incurring  the  pu* 
nishment.  They  may  meet  as  often  as  they  wish  in  the  colirse 
of  their  journey.  If  they  only  disperkebcf Or e^  their  hat  meethig 
wU  never  be  war. 
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I  will  suppose  that  fourth  person  to  be  now  on  his  trial  for 
treason.  The  following  case,  that  is,  prosecution  and  defence, 
may  be  expected  from  the  parties.  The*  prisoner  would  argue 
that  three  persons  cannot  make  war  against  six  millions.  It  is 
true  that  the  books,  Foster,  Hale,  &c.  say,  that  numbers  are  not 
important,  and  that  it  matters  not  whether  there  be  one  hun* 
dred  or  one  thousand.  Yet  in  all  the  cases  laid  down  in  all  the 
books,  no  instance  can  be  found  in  which  less  than  one  hundred 
have  levied  war.  He  would  say,  that  in  £ngland  pulling  down 
conventicles  or  bawdy  houses  was  treason,  which  did  not  re- 
quire as  many  as  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States.  The 
»8wer  of  the  prosecutor  to  this  argument  would  be,  that  three 
men  being  enough  to  make  an  assemblage  -would  do  to  make 
war;  that  building  boats  is  making  war  here;  that  the  number 
one  hundred  was  not  put  by  way  of  example. 

But  the  prisoner  might  say,  that  these  persons  had  no  arms, 
and  if  they  had  guns  they  were  not  tong  enough  to  shoot  all  the 
way  from  the  island  to  New-Orleans;  that  numbers  and  other 
offensive  weapons  were  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  arms ; 
for  which  he  might  refer  to  the  authority  of  Foster^  />.208.  The 
reply  would  be,  that  no  arms  were  necessary;  that  they  might 
make  war  with  their  fingers.  The  prisoner  might  urge  that  per- 
sons in  this  countr}-  have  a  right  to  carry  arms,  and  refer  to  the 
authority  of  judge  Tucker,  &c.  that  it  was  also  conformable 
to  usage  for  people  going  down  the  river  to  kill  ducks  and 
other  such  game.  The  prosecutor  would  answer,  that  arms  were 
not  necessary;  that  they  had  three  or  four  guns,  a  litde  powder 
and  shot  even  to  kill  fowls  and  ten  or  twelve  boats ^  that  it  was 
a  most  bloody  war  indeed ;  that  without  arms  it  would  be  war, 
but  with  these  arms  it  was  a  most  dangerous  war  against  the 
United  States. 

The  prisoner  would  urge  farther,  that  these  three  men  were 
patriots  like  yourselves:  ^^  My  plan  if  I  had  one,  he  would  say, 
was  not  disclosed  to  them.  If  I  harboured  treasonable  inten- 
tions, their  assembling  would  not  conduce  to  the  levying  of 
war  until  my  purpose  were  disclosed  to  them,  and  they  agreed 
to  it*  They  would  be  the  first  to  seize  me  for  trial  if  I  were  to 
propose  a  treasonable  plan  to  them."  I  cannot  tell  what  answer 
the  prosecutor  would  make  to  this.  The  prisoner  then  would 
sor^gue,  that  there  was  no  act  of  war  committed  by  these  three 
persons.  The  answer  must  be  that  they  had  fled  secretly  under 
an  apprehension  that  the  militia  of  Wood  county  would  make 
upon  them  or  bum  the  house  of  one  of  them;  and  that  was 

overt  act  of  war.  And  said  the  worthy  gentleman  yester- 
dajr  *'*'  suppose  we  could  prove  that  Aaron  Burr  sent  word  to 
them^  "^y  or  the  Philistines  will  be  upon  you*^^  All  this  may  be 
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true,  but  it  affords  no  proof  that  these  three  people  on  the  island 
made  war  on  New-Orleans  or  the  United  States.  If  it  Joes, 
then  it  shews,  that  if  I  run  away  and  hide  to  avoid  a  beating 
I  am  guilty  and  may  be  convicted  of  assault  and  battery !  Thi^ 
is  a  new  and  extraordinary  way  of  making  war.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  worthy  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  oug^t  not  to 
send  a  recipe  for  making  this  new  kind  of  war  to  ^hat  country 
to  which  he  alluded  in  his  speech  in  opening  this  ca^se,  to  king 
George  the  third.  He  told  us  with  all  the  ingenuity  which  cha- 
racterizes him,  "  that  war  might  be  made  at  the  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles  as  well  as  at  a  short  distance;^'  that  arr 
mies  and  fleets  from  the  British  shores  might  mal(;e  war  uppi^i 
us  Americans  in  our  own  country.  What  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  the  discovery  of  such  a  peaceful  war  would  be !  Ho^r  it 
would  work  his  majesty's  brain  to  comprehend  it*  He  would 
be  as  much  puzzled  as  he  was  to  iind  out  how  the  apple  got  into 
the  dumpling!  •  .^ 

But  the  prisoner  would  then  go  on  to  urge  that  you,  your* 
selves  had  acknowledged,  that  general  Wilkinson  had  pre- 
vented the  war  fropti  talking  place.  When  you  charge  him  with 
having  made  actual  war  he  might  retort,  that  you  contradicted 
your  own  arguments,  liecause  the  admission  c^its  having  been 
prevented  is  inconsistent  with  the  charge  of  its  having  actually 
taken  place.  Gentlemen  might  say  that  it  was  a  cit^i/  war.  .What 
can  be  a  civil  war  but  a  treasonable  war  ^  To  this  and  some 
other  questions  by  the  accused,  the  prosecutor  must  keep  the 
most  profound  silence. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prove  the  indention  to  mak^e 
the  war.  I  think  it  must  have  struck  you,  that  such  an  overt  act 
as  fits  the  definition  and  principles  which  Mr.  Hay  has  fur- 
nished would  be  common  to  all  men  alive.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  proving  an  overt  act  on  any  human  being  who  has 
ever  been  in  an  assemblage;  and  who  has  not  been  in  an  assem- 
blage of  men?  After  adducingproof  of  the  prisoner  having  beea 
ID  such  an  assembly,  all  that  remains  for  the  prosecutor  to 
prove  is  a  criminal  intention.  The  war  according  to  this  con- 
struction consists  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  act.  Witnesses  may 
be  called  to  prove  the  intention  of  acts,  in  themselves  perfectly 
indifferent  and  innocent,  by  confessions  of  the  accused  twenty 
years  ago.  On  Blannerhassett's  island,  from  what  you  have 
heard  from  the  witnesses,  there  was  nothing  but  peace  and  in- 
nocence; no  acts  of  war.  The  constitution  of  the  country  hav- 
ing declared  that  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  prove  the 
same  overt  act,  and  that  no  person  can  be  convicted  without, 
such  proof  or  his  own  confessions  in  open  courts  the  accused 
may  plead  this  provision  of  the  constitution  in  his  defence.  Hig 
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may  urge,  that  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  treason,  of  half  the 
crime  or  any  part  of  it  by  confession  out  of  court;  that  no  con- 
fession out  of  court  should  be  given  in  evidence  against  hina; 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  constitution  is,  that  he  can  only 
be  convicted  by  a  confession  in  courts  or  by  proof  by  two  wit- 
nesses of  the  same  overt  act;  which  overt  act  includes  intention 
as  well  as  the  act,  because  it  cannot  be  an  overt  act  of  levving 
war  without  a  treasonable  intention ;  that  the  intention  is  part 
of  the  crime,  nay,  in  their  view  it  is  all  the  crime;  that  conse- 
quently to  secure  the  substantial  benefit  of  the  constitutional 
provision,  the  two  witnesses  must  prove  the  criminal  intent  of 
the  overt  act  as  well  as  the  commissicm  of  the  act  itself;  that 
this  act  must  not  be  innocent  or  indifferent.  It  must  be  unequi- 
vocally traitorous  from  its  miture  and  character.  They  must 
prove  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  act  as  well  as  the  act  itself. 
All  this  he  may  urge  in  vain.  He  will  be  told  by  the  prosecutor, 
that  a,  confession  anywhere  and  at  any  time  is  proper  evidence 
of  intention,  as  he  has  proved  the  overt  act.  The  whole  evi- 
dence to  support  a  charge  of  treason  may  thus  resolve  itself  in- 
to the  naked  intention*  I  believe,  sir, you  will  find  that  according 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  treason  consists  in  the  heart,  and  can 
only  be  known  to  the  traitor  and  his  God.  It  is  the  very  construc- 
tion which  the  constitution  intended  to  exclude.  The  substan- 
tial part  of  the  character  of  treason  consists  in  the  act.  li  it  con^ 
sisted,  in  any  case,  of  an  assemblage,  the  guilt  should  result  from 
theCiAaracferor  quality  of  the  assemblage  itself  as  beingunequiva- 
cally  military  or  warlike,  and  not  be  represented  as  treasonable 
\iy  evidence  of  intention  or  confessions  said  to  have  been  expres- 
sed at.  another  time  and  place;  which  confessions  may  have  been 
unguardedly  expressed,  not  truly  recollected  or  wilfully  misre- 
presented, and  are  the  most  uncertain  and  dangerous  of  all  tes^ 
timony.  If  proof  of  a  guilty  intention  be  thus  to  make  treason, 
there  is  nopossible  case  in  which  an  overt  act  may  not  be  proved, 
notwithstanding  the  security  intended  by  the  constitution.  I 
will  suppose  then,  that  on  the  trial  of  this  fourth  person,  a  wit- 
ness 18  called  up  to  prove  the  intention  of  the  suppo^d  overt 
act*  The  objections  that  he  would  make  to  the  evidence  would 
be,  that  the  intention  itself  constituted  an  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  the  crime;  that  the  constitution  requires  two 
witnesses  to  the  overt  act,  not  in  construction,  not  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  truth  and  reason;  that  as  the  intention  made  apart 
of  the  crime,  it  was  inadmissible  to  prove  that  intention  by  one 
witness,  ^vhich  would  be  to  prove  it  by  a  less  number  than  the 
constitution  required;  that  the  act  could  not  be  constitutionally 
proved  without  proving  its  guilt.  He  would  be  told,  that  the  con- 
stitotioti  speaks  oqly  of  an  overt  act;  that  an  overt  act  consists 
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in  an  assemblage;  that  if  they  could  prove  tv^a  declarations 
or  confessions  of  his  intention,  each  bv  one  witness,  as  one 
by  general  Eaton  and  one  by  Mr.  Morgan,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient, since  the  overt  act  consisted  of  an  assemblage.  Should 
he  again  object,  that  these  words  had  been  uttered  a  very  long 
period  past,  almost  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  he  had  declared 
a  thousand  times  since,  that  his  purpose  was  innocent  and  hon- 
ourable. Thcseobjections  would  be  of  no  avail.  If  declarations 
made  to  Eaton  two  years  ago  were  now  to  be  admitted  asevi-  * 
dence  against  him  by  this  court,  though  repeated  declarations 
of  his  innocence  were  made  by  him  since,  it  would  be  immate- 
rial whether  these  retrospective  declarations  were  two  years  or 
twenty  years  past.  The  principle  is  the  same :  the  evidence  in 
both  cases  equally  exceptionable.  We  will  suppose,  that  he  is- 
overruled  by  the  court  in  every  proposition  which  we  have 
made  to  the  court;  that  it  decides,  that  an   assemblage   of 
three  individuals  unarmed  and  without  the  commission  of  any 
unlawful  act  is  sufficient  to  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying 
war;  that  their  entire  ignorance  of  any  treasonable  project  and 
devotion  to  the  laws  of  their  country  will  not  preyent  the  legal 
guilt  of  their  assemblage,  provided  the  intention  of  ihc  fourth 
person  can  be  proved  to  have  been  what  the  prosecutor  is 
pleased  to  call  treasonable ;  and  this  proof  to  be  made  out  by 
evidence  of  his  own  declarations  or  confessions  many  years 
before.  In  this  state  of  the  trial  of  this  fourth  person,  no  crimi- 
nal act  whatever  having  been  proved  against  him,  and  the  as- 
semblage of  three  persons  having  been  proved  to  be  peaceful,  in- 
nocent and  patriotic,  suppose  a  witness  to  be  brought  forward  by 
the  prosecutor  to  prove  a  confession  by  the  prisoner,many  years 
before,  of  a  treasonable  intention,  I  ask  you  whether  you  would 
tolerate  a  doctrine  so  well  calculated  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
nocence and  the  evasion  of  the  cobstitution,  as  to  hold  such 
evidence  re^pvant.  If  this  retrospective  evidence  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted of  declarations  two  years  before,  it  may  on  the  same  ^ 
principle  be  received  for  twenty  years  back.  These  declara- 
tions of  design,  these  confessions  with  respect  to  intention  are 
extremely  uncertain.  They  may  have  been  uttered  in  a  loose^ 
unguarded  manner  or  may  have  been  spoken  in  a  jocular  coii«» 
versation  or  by  way  of  mere  vague  speculation.  What  was  said 
by  the  accused  may  have  been  expressed  when  the  witness  was 
in  a  state  of  ebriety,  so  that  he  did  not  distinctly  hear  or  well 
understand  it.  He  may  not  accurately  recollect  it  as  he  heard  it. 
And  these  substantial  objections  to  this  species  of  testimony 
cannot  be  aiFected  by  the  integrity  of  the  witness.  But  is  there 
no  danger  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  accused  by  per- 
jury and  subornation  f  This  prosecution  is  to  be  sustained  by 
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the  doctrine  of  confessions.  The  act  which  is  sought  to  be  con* 
verted  into  treason  is  innocent  in  itself,  and  cannot  be  made 
guilty  by  confession.  You  will  recollect  that  Blackstone  in  his 
Commentaries  tells  us,  that  ^^  thes&  confessions  are  the  weakest 
and  most  suspicious  of  all  testimony,  ever  liable  to  be  obtained 
by  artifice,  false  hopes,  promises  of  favour  or  menaces;  seldom 
remembered  accurately  or  reported  with  due  precision;  and 
incapable  in  their  nature  of  being  disproved  by  negative  evi- 
cience."  Which  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  Foster,  who  expresses 
his  opinion  of  this  species  of  evidence  in  terms  of  strong  repro« 
bation.  This  dangerous  kind  of  evidence  was  certainly  in- 
tended to  be  excluded  by  the  constitution,  in  providing  that 
treason  should  consist  only  in  levying  war,  &c.  and  that 
*'  no  person  should  be  convicted  of  it  unless  on  the  testt* 
mony  of  two  witnt sses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  confession 
in  open  court."  It  certainly  intended  (as  did  also  the  act  of  con<^ 
gress)  that  there  should  be  two  witnesses  as  well  to  prove 
the  quality  of  the  act  as  the  act  itself.  The  act  must  be  war 
in  itself,  not  an  innocent  act  rendered  treasonable  by  evi- 
dence of  confession:  and  this  is  the  only  rational  and  safe  con- 
struction. Any  man  may  become  the  victim  of  malice,  if  it  be 
rejected.  Even  in  England  we  arc  told  by  Blackstone,  that 
the  principal  reason  which  induced  the  passage  of  a  law  there, 
requiring,  that  there  should  be  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  one  to  one  overt  act  and  the  other  to  another  overt  act 
of  the  same  species  of  treason,  was  to  secure  the  subject  from  be- 
ing sacrificed  to  fictitious  conspirQcies^  which  have  been  the  en*- 
gines  of  profligate  and  crafty  ppliticians  in  all  ages.^'*  When  the 
life  of  a  man  wholly  depends  on  such  evidence  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  regarded.    • 

The  brace  of  swearers  from  Wood  county,  Taylor  and  AlU 
bright^  are  the  leading  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  They  are 
like  Dogberry  and  Verges  in  Shakespeare's  ^^  Much  ado  about 
Nothing:^'^  a  comedy  which  these  two  witnesses  have  been 
acting  here.  The  constable,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  employed 
in  securing  malefactors :  ^^  you  will  recollect^  sir^  which  be  the 
makfactors.^^  Dogberry  answered,  ^*' marry  that  am  I  and  my 
partner J^  The  Dogberry  frohi  Wood  county  might  with  great 
truth  have  answered  in  the  same  manner.  Taylor's  account  of 
ivhat  colonel  Burr  said  to  him  is  ridiculous  and  incredible.  He 
begins  his  tale  with  a  statement  of  his  delivering  to  colonel 
Burr  Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  Mr.  Blannerha^sett,  which  inclosed 
another  to  colonel  Burr.  After  a  very  short  desultory  conver- 
satioo  between  them  and  before  the  letter  was  opened  and  read, 
colonei  Burr,  to  whom  he  wasj|in  utter  stranger,  prompdy  and 
^thoat  reserve  tells  him,  ^^I  am  the  very  man  who  is  involved 
iJB  all  this  b\isiness.''  What  business  liad  been  mentioned  before? 
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Not  a  word  had  been  said  about  treason  or  any  othef  crime 
before;  and  yet  colonel  Burr,  without  any  hesitation^  reserve  or 
motive,  is  said,  by  the  representation  of  this  man,  to  have  made 
a  full  disclosure  of  his  plans  and  views;  for  that  is  clearly  impli- 
ed in  the  answer.  He  makes  this  disclosure  too,  not  by  degrees, 
dark  hints  or  in  a  cautious  manner,  but  openly,  explicitly  and 
most  unguardedly  to  a  man  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  and 
whom  he  never  saw  before.  So  that  colonel  Burr,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  always,  especially  in  every  thing  relating  to  what 
is  called  the  Mexican  expedition,  extremely  reserved,  cau- 
tious and  prudent,  is  made  out  by  this  man  to  have  betrayed 
himself  with  the  most  incautious  and  unaccountable  levitv*  It 
is  impossible  to  confide  in  this  part  of  his  narrative. 

He  next  introduces  general  Blannerhassett  and  himself  as 
his  aid.  When  all  his  schemes  are.  developed  to  this  man, 
Taylor  asks  his  general,  what  was  to  become  of  the  men  who 
were  going  to  settle  the  lands  he  talked  about.   What  was  his 
answer?  He  stabs  all  the  soldiers**— and  laughs!  Instead  of  giv- 
ing an  appropriate  answer,  such  as  might  have  been  naturall}^ 
expected,  he  speaks  on  another  subject  and  swears  that  he  will 
stab  every  man  that  will  not  conform  to  order  and  discipline- 
laughing  at  the  same  time!  Very  valiant  indeed!  and  a  very 
excellent  recruiting  officer  he  must  be,  thus  to  rmnounce  the 
measure.  Mr.  Blannerhassett  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  science, 
and  humanity.  His  character  is  well  known.    He  could  not 
have  spoken  with  such  unfeeling  levity  and  brutality  of  taking 
away  the  lives  of  his  fellow  men.  A  man  of  his  refined  senti- 
ments and  philanthropy  would  never  have  expressed  himself  on 
such  a  subject  in  such  a  manner  to  any  man,  and  much  less  to 
such  a  man  as  Taylor;  and  yet  this  is  the  man  who  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  understand  and  veracity  to  relate  whatever  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Blannerhassett  and  himself!  He  further  states,  that 
Mr.  Blannerhassett  sent' him  with  a  letter  to  doctor  Bennett^ 
and  tells  him^  ^^  this  letter  contains  high  treason."  And  this 
was  without  any  introduction,  without  any  inducement  or  rea- 
son for  so  dangerous  a  declaration.  No  man  in  his  senses  would 
have  exposed  himself  unnecessarily  by  so  hazardous  an  avow- 
al. Mr.  Blannerhassett  must  have  spoken  the  words  in  a  jocular 
and  sportive  manner,  or  the  witness  deliberately  lies. 

If  we  examine  further  we  shall  find,  that  he  is  no  more  to  be 
depended  on  in  point  of  understanding,  than  in  that  of  integ- 
rity.»  He  first  said  (before  he  was  informed  of  his  mistake) 
when  stating  what  Mr.  Smith  had  told  him  to  do,  that  ^^  he 
chastised  me  not  to  go  into  a  tavern.''*  I  should  indeed  have  sup- 
posed, that  he  knew  very  wel||  the  meaning  of  chastise ment, 
and  would  not  have  committed  such  a  mistake.  But  certt 
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it  must  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Blaonerhassett  would  have  cha- 
sen  for  his  confidant,  to  whom  he  would  communicate  his  most 
important  secrets,  a  person  not  grossly  ignorant,  but  on  whose 
understanding  he  could  place  some  dependence.  In  another  in- 
stance he  shews  the  same  remarkable  want  of  information* 
When  stating  to  the  court,  that  he  had  refused  lo  grant  the  re- 
quest of  some  persons  to  carry  them  in  his  boat  across  the  river 
Ohio,  he  said,  ^^ I  accepted  to  it^"^  meaning  ^"^ I  objected  to  it.^^  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  this  man,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
his  evidence  discover  more  vile  depravity  or  gross  ignorance; 
yet  it  is  by  such  witnesses,  that  the  treason  is  to  be  proved  and 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man  to  be  taken  away. 

Here  Mr.  Botts  suggested  to  the  court  the  propriety  of  ad- 
jouming)  and  requested  permission  to  finish  his  argument  to- 
morrow, which  was  granted;  and  the  court  adjourned  till  the 
usual  hour  to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  August  26th,  1807. 

c 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  BoTTs  addressed  the  court,  and  after  having  briefly  re« 
viewed  the  substance  of  his  argument  yesterday  proceeded  as 
follows : 

The  Mississippi  territory  and  Kentucky,  as  we  are  informed, 
were  the  seat  of  the  war.  But  the  simpletons  of  that  state  and 
territory  hunted  but  could  not  find  the  war.  They  were  so  stu- 
pid as  not  to  perceive  in  ^  collection  of  men  without  arms,  with' 
out  any  possible  means  of  annoyance,  without  any  hostile  dis- 
position and  without  the  possibility  of  getting  away  their  wo- 
men and  families,  any  thing  criminal,  much  less  any  aptitude  to 
overturn  two  mighty  empires.  It  remained  for  us,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  bar  to  come  out  and  astonish  the  world 
with  the  profundity  of  our  learning  in  matters  of  war.  They 
have  ascertained,  that  there  was  ateri:ible  war.  I  ask  you,  what 
tnanner  of  war  was  itf  We  have  had  a  much  more  serious  war 
here  than  was  on  the  island.  We  have  had  here  a  carnage  of 
breaths,  sour  looks  and  hard  words  and  the  roaring  of  vocal 
cannon.  We  have  had  a  battle  with  the  laws  and  constitution 
fought  courageously  and  furiously  by  our  enemy.  Is  it  not  a 
mockery  to  speak  of  the  war  on  Blannei-hassett's  island?  Shall 
we  not  be  the  sport  of  Europe  and  the  world  by  such  a  discus- 
sion/ We  are  gravely  deliberating,  whether  an  act  eminently 
characterized  by  peace  and  good  order  were  war  or  not.  Sir; 
there  was  nothing  on  the  island  that  was  not  directly  opposite 
in  all  its  parts  to  war.  If  saying  a  great  deal,  if  vociferation, 
if  a  great  deal  of  vocal  roaring  may  be  war,  then  we  have  had 
".  We  have  had  some  terrible  roaring  of  cannon  at  Cidloden 
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from  general  Wirt.  He  told  us,  that  the  thunder  of  the  cannon 
and  clangor  of  the  battle  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. And  we  have  been  told  by  another  gentleman,  that  war 
may  be  made  upon  us  from  Europe  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles.  It  is  true,  that  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  pf  de- 
bate, whether  this  little  miserable  party  did  not  make  a  warlike 
Assemblage.  Their  own  evidence  is  conclusive  to  shew,  that  this 
little  assemblage  was  innocent  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  you  are 
to  sit  here  with  gravity  to  hear  about  this  war !  There  was  in- 
deed on  the  island  a  dreadful  war  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  A 
mother  in  tears  with  her  children  around  her,  driven  from  their 
home  by  a  mob,  the  windows  of  their' house  broken,  their  pro- 
perty destroyed  and  the  lives  of  the  family  endangered.  Sir,  I 
understand,  that  these  acts  of  violence  are  as  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  war  as  any.  I  have  thought  the  persons  who  attacked 
the  people  on  the  island  a  mob.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  the 
regular  militia  of  Wood  county.  The  regular  militia  could  not 
be  called  out  but  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  or  the 
governor  of  Virginia.  There  were,  I  believe,  no  orders  from  or 
communications  with  the  governor;  and  the  president  can  never 
be  truly  said  to  have  given  orders  for  the  destruction  of  Blan- 
nerhassett's  property. 

I  addressed  you  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  admitting  evi- 
dence of  the  overt  act,  by  proof  of  the  confession  of  the  accused 
out  of  court.  Extraordinary  acts  are  used  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  acts.  Such  as  innocent  assemblages  are  common 
to  all  men.  The  citizens  of  our  country  are  protected  against 
prosecutions  for  all  other  crimes  by  the  necessity  of  proving  an 
extraordinary  act;  as  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  murder, 
the  homicide  must  be  proved;  and  in  that  for  stealing  the  larce- 
ny or  taking  and  carrying  away  of  the  property  must  be  proved. 
In  both  cases  the  previous  necessity  of  proving  this  extraordi- 
nary and  important  fact  aifords  considerable  security.  There  is 
no  ground  for  malice  or  revenge.  The  homicide  is  unsuscepti- 
ble of  being  proved  by  perjury.  The  body  of  the  deceased  may 
be  viewed,  or  if  the  map  be  alive  or  his  death  cannot  be  proved 
the  accused  is  discharged.  In  larceny  there  is  nearly  the  same 
security.  The  existence,  removal  and  finding  of  the  goods 
exclude  the  admission  of  proof  by  false  swearing  only.  But  in 
treason,  where  there  is  the  widest  field  for  the  operation  of  the 
malignant  passions  and  the  greatest  danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
citizen,  there  ought  to  be  the  greatest  security;  and  the  consti- 
tution intended  to  give  this  security.  Yet  according  to  the  con- 
struction for  which  gentlemen  contend,  there  will  be  the  utmost 
danger.  The  constitutional  provision  will  be  illusory  and  decep- 
tive. In  the  cases  which  I  have  adduced  by  way  of  illustraticAi 
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tbere  is  no  question  as  to  the  etistence  of  the  principal  fact.  The 
homicide  is  committed  and  the  goods  have  been  stolen;  and  the 
only  inquiry  is,  whether  the  accused  have  committed  the  of- 
fence or  not.  The  acts  of  the  assemblage  on  the  island  were  as 
innocent  and  harmless  as  the  acts  of  this  assemblage.  The 
question  before  the  court  is  exhibited  in  an  abstract  form,  l^he 
argument  in  support  of  the  motion  neither  admits  nor  conttp- 
verts  the  overt  act.  We  take  what  happened  on  the  island  as 
an  abstract  proposition,  admitting  ihe  facts  as  proved;  but  we 
insist  that  protection  is  afforded  to  the  accused  by  the  constitu- 
tion,  by  requiring  the  necessity  of  proving  by  two  witnesses  a 
direct  act  or  open  deed  of  treason :  an  act  in  its  own  nature 
and  quality  treasonaible  and  not  made  so  by  proof  of  confes- 
sion. If  these  confessions  be  admitted  to  prove  innocent  acts 
to  be  treasonable,  no  man  can  be  safe.  In  vain  may  any  of  us  be 
assailed  by  a  scandalous  accusation  of  the  murder  of  an  indivi- 
dual, till  an  actual  death  be  proved.  The  most  malignant  charge 
of  the  deprivation  of  the  life  of  any  human  being  will  avail  no- 
Ihing  so  long  as  the  prosecutor  is  unable  to  prove  the  death.  In 
vain  may  any  man  be  accused  by  the  most  artful  and  malicious 
informer  of  stealing  a  horse  till  the  fact  of  stealing  the  horse  be 
proved.  The  principle  isthe  same  in  other  felonies.  No  instance 
can  be  mentioned  where  a  false  accusation  can  affect  the  life  of 
the  party  accused  till  the  important  fact  which  constitutes  the 
crime  be  first  established.  But  is  it  so  in  treason  against  the  go- 
vernment? An  assemblage  is  an  act  (if  it  can  be  properly  so  call- 
ed) in  which  every  man  is  concerned,  and  which  may  be  fixed  on 
any  man.  There  is  no  necessity  of  proving  any  thing  more  than  a 
prior  intention.  Let  me  illustrate  this  case  more  plainly.  Here 
is  an  assemblage  of  men  now.  The  assemblage  was  here  yester- 
day. Every  gentleman  here,  I  aver,  has  been  guilty  of  treason, 
and  has  levied  war  against  his  country.  I  select  the  very  scene 
before  me  as  furnishing  proof  of  the  overt  act.  Here  is  an  as- 
semblage of  men,  and  arms  we  are  told  are  not  necessary.  A 
witness  may  be  brought  to  prove  confessions  on  the  part  of  any 
of  us;  that  though  we  are  carrying  on  a  judicial  examination, 
yet  it  is  to  cover  a  design,  a  fixed  though  secret  detern^ination 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  United  States.  If  the  individual  ac- 
cused attempt  to  put  himself  on  the  constitution  of  his  countr}^ 
if  he  attempt  to  stop  the  proceedings  against  him  by  sa}'ing 
that  there  is  nougnt  nere  but  peace,  that  there  is  no  act  of  war, 
that  diere  is  no  movement  of  any  kind  that  indicates  hostility 
to  die  government  of  the  United  States,  he  will  be  told,  that 
his  attempt  ought  not  to  succeed;  that  confessions  are  the 
strongest  and  best  proof  of  a  man's  guilt;  that  confessions  of 
tlie  intention  are  admissible  at  any  distance  of  time  and  place. 
Vol.  II.  S 
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There  is  no.  difficulty  then  but  to  shew,  that  the  assemblage 
met  here  fot  the  purpose  of  levying  war  against  the  United 
States;  and  this  can  be  done  by  proofs  of  his  own  explicit  and 
voluntary  confessions.  According  to  this  doctrine^  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  assembly  will  avail  nothing.  Well,  sir,  is  not 
the  case  at  bar  the  same  in  principle  ?  In  what  does  the  case  dif- 
fer from  what  happened  on  Blannerhassett^s  island?  It  is  not 
contended,  that  what  is  passing  here  now  is  more  peaceable 
'  than  what  was  done  on  the  island  without  coupling  the  inten- 
tion ;  and  criminal  intentions  may  be  thus  coupled  with  the  pre- 
sence of  any  individual  in  this  assembly  in  order  to  prove  him 
a  traitor.  If  this  assembly  be  peaceable  and  innocent,  that  on 
the  island  was  equally  so.  Of  all -evidence  this  is  the  most  dan- 
'  gerous.  By  its  means  a  conspiracy  may  be  easily  and  success- 
fully devised  against  the  life  of  any  individual.  But  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  a  malignant  government,  it  is  peculiarly 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.  This  construction, 
which  permits  an  act  indifferent  or  innocent  in  itself  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  treasonable  one  by  proof  of  confessions,  opens  a 
most  ^neiple  field  for  the  operation  of  malice,  hatred,  revenge 
and  all  the  malignant  passions  of  the  soul.  It  gives  such  a  range 
to  power  and  state  policy  as  to  swallow  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
,  tiou.  It  deters  men  from  resisting  usurpation.  Patriots  in  op- 
'position  to  the  oppres^sions  of  the  government  will  sink  under  an 
executive  frown,  and  the  vitals  of  the  constitution  will  be  prey- 
ed on  and  destroyed.  We  apprehend  no  danger  from  the  ex- 
cellent government  which  we  now  have.  We  do  not  believe, 
that   the  patriotic  individuals    who  administer  it  at  present 
will  ever  abuse  our  just  confidence  in  them,  but  we  cannot  ex- 
tend this  confidence  to  their  successors.  Besides,  dangerous 
precedents  may  be  set  in  times  of  confidence  and  security.  The 
people  feeling  confidence  in  their  present  rulers,  and  appre- 
hending no  future  danger,  fail  to  examine  public  measures  with 
strict  scrutiny.  Hence  some  are  adopted  unnoticed  by  the  peo- 
ple and  perhaps  undesigned  by  their  rulers,. which  operate  op- 
pressively under  an  unwise  or  wicked  administration.  Let  us 
suppose  that  our  present  rulers  should  be  succeeded  by  persons 
disposed  to  assume  power.  Let  us  suppose,  the  government  to  be 
administered  by  a  president  of  the  United  States  who  should 
assume  to  himself  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  a  British  king; 
that  he  should  do  this  by  art  and  dexterous  contrivance,  by 
first  rendering  himself  popular  and  then  prevailing  on  influeiv- 
tial  individuals  to  meet  his  views;  that  by  the  negligence  of  the 
people  or  in  the  plenitude  of  his  own  authority,  he  should  ar» 
rogate  these  great  powers  unknown  to  the  constitution;  that  he 
should  be  persecuting  the  citizens,  especially  those  who  oi»» 
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posed  him,  and  be  attempting  to  make  further  encroachments* 
Let  OS  suppose  that  a  formidable  band  of  chosen  patriots  should  - 
rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  and  the  necessity 
of  resisting  his  tyranny.  Would  it  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
put  them  down,  defeat  their  exertions  and  destroy  them? 
Would  this  be  difficult  for  him  who  has  the  treasury  at  his 
command,  the^civil  and  military  authority  under  his  control, 
and  an  immense  patronage  in  possession  ?  (  apprehend  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  in  the  nature  of  executive  power,  for 
mch  a  president,  unprincipled  and  able  as  he  must  be,  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  coupling  wicked  intentions  with  innocent  acts, 
and  thus  secure  complete  success  to  his  usurpation.  It  was  to 
prevent  this,  that  the  convention  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  took  such  great  care,  that  in  the  important 
crime  of  treason,  there  should  be  protection  to  the  citizens  by 
the  necessity  of  proving  an  overt  act.  They  were  perfectly  igno- 
rant, that  a  quiet  and  peaceful  assemblage  of  men  would  be  such 
an  overt  act ;  nor  did  they  suppose,  that  what  amounted  in  their 
time  to  nothing  would  ever  be  tortured  into  the  heinous  of- 
fence of  attempting  to  subvert  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  coumry.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  reflect.  Have  they  no  feel- 
ing on  the  subject?  Those  definitions  and  doctrines  are  only  fit 
for  the  court  of^  Jefferies  or  the  government  of  Robespierre* 
They  are  as  far  from  affording  constitutional  security  to  the 
people  as  heaven  is  from  hell.  Instead  of  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  citizens  by  repressing  and  preventing  oppressive  perse* 
cutions,  they  have  a  direct  and  certain  tendency  to  its  destruc- 
tion by  encouraging  them. 

These  doctrines  will  be  found  on  due  consideration  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges.  Judge  Iredell's  opinion 
on  the  trial  oiFries^p,  iri.  proves  that  there  must  be  two  wit- 
Beases  to  prove  the  intention  as  well  as  the  act.  He  says, "  As 
I  observed,  there  must  be  tivo  rvitnesses  at  least  to  prove^'that  the 
act  of  treason  was  committed  at  Bethlehem.^'*  And  addressing  the 
jury  he  says:  "If  you  are  not  well  satisfied,  that  the  overt  act 
of  treason  was  committed  at  Bethlehem^  and  that  that  overt  act 
is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  at  leasts  you  will 
not  find  the  prisoner  guilty.''  So  that  the  act  which  they  must 
prove  must  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  including  intention  as  well 
asthe  act.  With  respect  to  the  confession  of  the  prisoner,he  says 
in  the  same  page  and  the  next :  "  It  is  the  provision  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  here,  that  no  confessions  of  the  prisoner  inde- 
pendent of  two  witnesses  (unless  the  fact  have  been  established 
by  two  witnesses)  should  be  sufficient  to  convict  him ;  but  if 
two  witnesses  have  proved  a  fact,  the  confession  of  the  party 
wsKf  be  received  by  way  of  confirmation  of  what  has  been  before 
swpm  to*    jn- former  days  in  En^and  it  was  allowed,  thut 
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confessions  out  of  court  and  the  proof  of  the  iritnesses  should 
warrant  a  conviction;  but  happily  our  constikUion  would  not  tut' 
mit  rty  if  a  hundred  would  swear  to  it:  that  danger  is  wisely 
avoided."  Connect  this  opinion  with  that  of  judge  Chase  (  m 
the  trivA  of  Fries^  p.  147.)  shewing  the  necessity  of  force>  juid 
they  will  shew  the  nature  of  the  overt  act  which  must  l>e 
proved,  and  that  confessions  are  not  admtssiMe  to  prove  it: 
^^  The  court  are  of  opinion^  that  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  against  the  United  States  ia  not  treason,  unless 
combined  with  an  attempt  to  carry  such  combination  or  con^ 
spiracy  into  execution.  Some  actual  force  must  be  used^  in  pur< 
suance  of  such  design  to  levy  war^  but  it  is  altogether  immate- 
rial, whether  the  force  used  be  suiBcient  to  effectuate  the  object. 
Any  force  connected  with  the  intention  will  constitute  the 
crime  of  levying  war."  The  judge  then  states,  that  ^  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  and  is  in 
substance  the  same  as  the  opinion  of  that  circuit  court  for  this 
district  on  the  trials  (in  April  1795)  of  Vtgol  and  Mitchell^ 
who  were  both  found  guilty  by  the  jury  and  afterwards  par* 
doned  by  the  late  president."  These  very  opinions  are  referred 
to  and  approved  of  by  the  supreme  cou|t.  In  the  case  so  often 
quoted  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  it  says,  that  ^'  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  now  laid  down  have  been  the  decisions 
heretofore  made  by  the  judges  of  the  United  States.  The 
opinions  given  by  judge  Patterson  and  judge  Iredell,  in  cases 
before  them,  imply  an  actual  assembling  of  men,  though  they 
rather  designed  to  remark  on  the  purpose  to  which  the  force 
was  to  be  applied  than  on  the  nature  of  the  force  itself.  Their 
opinions  however  contemplate  the  actual  employment  of  force. 
Judge  Chase  in  the  trial  of  Fries  was  more  explicit.  He  stated 
the  opinion  of  the  court  to  be,  >^  that  if  a  body  of  people  con- 
spire and  meditate  an  insurrection  to  resist  or  oppose  the  exe- 
cution of  any  statute  of  the  United  States  by  force^  they  arc 
only  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor;  but  if  they  proceed  to  car-- 
ry  such  intention  into  execution  byforce^  that  they  are  guilty  of 
the  treason  of  levying  war;  and  the  quantum  of  the  force  em- 
ployed neither  lessens  nor  increases  the  crime,  whether  by  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  persons  is  immaterial."  They  then 
quote  the  paragraph  before  cited  from  Fries's  trial. 

What  sort  of  an  overt  act  is  here  meant  as  necessary  to  be 
proved?  Does  it  not  mean  an  overt  act  that  evinces  the  treason- 
able intention  ?  What  is  here  meant  by  an  assemblage  which 
amounts  to  or  constitutes  an  overt  act?  Do  the  judges  mean  an 
assemblage  or  meeting  of  a  number  of  men  together,  exhibiting 
no  external  evidence  of  being  or  acting  as  traitors,  or  an  aasem* 
blage  of  men  proceeding  immediately  to  acts  of  wwri  If  may 
sort  of  an  assemblage  however  lawful  or  innocent  be  meant,  it  is 
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ridicukms  to  require  the  formality  of  producing  two  witnesses 
to  prove  such  an  assemblage.  The  passage  must  mean  such  an 
assemblage  as  evidently  evinces  a  treasonable  intent.  The  ox>en 
act  is  9,platnj  open  deed  of  war,  and  required  to  be  proved  by 
twa  witnesses,  because  it  is  intended  to  be  contrasted  with 
worda^  dechrationa  or  confeaaions^  which  may  be  too  easily 
proved  by  perjury.  FoattTy  208.  has  been  cited  to  shew,  that 
arms  are  unnecessary;  but  diis  authority  operates  decidedly 
against  the  prosecution,  if  it  be  properly  considered.  He  admits 
indeed,  that  military  weapons  are  not  necessary,  but  he  adds 
the  reason^  that  ^^  the  numbera  of  the  insurgents  supplied  the 
want  of  military  weapons;  and  they  were  provided  with  axes, 
crows  and  other  tools  of  the  like  nature,  proper  for  the  mischief 
they  intended  to  effect:  adding  what  is  as  expressive  as  it  is 
teuiCy furor  arma  mmiatraty^  that  their  fury  supplies  them  with 
arms  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

Th^  court  in  delivering  its  opinion  on  the  trial  of  Fries  re-; 
fers  to  the  opinion  in  the  same  circuit  court  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  cases  of  Vigol  and  Mitchell,  delivered  in  the  year  1795, 
and  it  declares  its  opinion .  in  Fries's  case  to  be  on  the  same 
grounds  and  principles.  The  court  in  those  cases  in  Pennsylva- 
ma  adopts  the  English  doctrine  and  dispenses  with  the  neces- 
sity of  arms,  with  a  qualification,  that  their  numbers  and  othei* 
weapons  of  the  insurgents  supplied  their  want  of  arms#  For  in 
those  cases  the  insurgents  were  in  military  array  and  had  be- 
sides guns  and  swords,  axes  and  other  weapons  capable  of  ac- 
complishing the  meditated  mischief.  Admitting  this  doctrine  to 
apply  to  the  United  States,  were  the  number  of  the  people  on 
the  island  so  great  that  it  supplied  the  want  of  arms  \  Had  they  , 
any  other  weapons  calculated  for  the  perpetration  of  mischief? 
In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  books  it  is  stated,  that  num- 
bers are  not  necessary  to  levy  war;  that  it  is  ^^  wholly  immate- 
rial whether  they  amount  to  one  hundred  or  one  thousand ;"  but 
it  has  never  been  said,  that  war  could  be  levied  by  a  less  number 
than  one  hundred.  No  man  of  any  character  or  knowledge  will 
say  that  be  has  ever  heard,  that  a  less  number  than  one  hundred 
were  said  to  have  levied  war.  I  shall  read  some  parts  of  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the,  so  often  referred  to,  case  of 
Bollman  and  Swartwout.  1  do  not  know  that  I  understand  the 
whole  of  that  opinion  correctly,  nor  whether  some  parts  of  that 
opinion  can  be  reconciled  to  other  parts  of  it.  The  court  takes 
great  pains  to  shew  the  necessity  of  an  inflexible  definition  of 
treason,  and  describes  the  inconvenience  and  calamitous  conse- 
quences which  a  flexible  definition  is  calculated  to  produce* 
But  I  believe  I  do  understand  it,  and  that  its  different  parts 
may  be^reconciled.  The  first  part  of  this  opinion  which  I  shall 
read,  after  having  dius  called  to  your  recollection  its  i^ea  as  to 
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the-  inflexibility  t>f  the  definitioaof  the  crime,  is  in  the  wovdt 

following:  ^^  To  constitute  that  specific  crime  for  which  the 
ptisonersnow  before  the  court  have  been  committed,  war  mti3t 
be  actlmlly  levied  against  the  United  States^^^  From  these  plain 
words,  it  seems  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  unless 
there  have  been  an  actual  war  levied  against  the  United  States, 
tbere  can  hav^  been  no  treason  committed.  And  the  question 
then  is,  whether  war  have  been  levied  on  Blannerhassett's  island 
or  not* 

The  opinion  then  proceeds:  ^'  However  flagitious  may  be  the 
crime- of  conspiring  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  * 
country,  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  conspire  to  levy 
war  and  actually  to  levy  war  are  distinct  oiFences^  The  first 
must  be  brought  into  operation  by  the  assemblage  of  men  for  a 
purpose  treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannot 
have  been  committed,^'*  Again :  "  On  the  contrary  if  war  be  actw- 
ally  levied^  that  is,  if  a  body  ofm^n  be  actually  assembled  ior  the 
purpose  of  e£fecting '  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those 
yrho  perform  any  part,  however  minute  or  however  remote 
from  the  scene  of  action  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the 
general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.  But  there 
must  be  an  actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose^ 
to  constitute  a  levying  of  war.'*  Again  it  says,  "  To  complete 
the  crime  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States^  there  must  be 
an  actual  assemblage  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  trea- 
sonable design>^^ 

Here  the  idea  is  explicitly  expressed  and  repeated  four  several 
times  (and  it  is  mentioned  several  times  thereafter  in  the  same 
opinion)  that  there  must  be  an  actual  (as  contrasted  to  con- 
structive) assemblage  or  body  of  men  met  together  to  execute 
a  treasonable  design.  But  though  the  idea  is  so  often  and  so 
plainly  expressed,  that  there  must  be  an  assembly  or  body  of 
men  to  put  in  execution  a  treasonable  purpose,  it  does  not  state 
the  number  of  which  such  an  assemblage  ought  .to  consist*  I 
would  then  put  that  question,  of  how  many  men  must  the  as- 
semblage so  frequently  spoken  of  consist f  A  trivial  number 
would  certainly  not  be  sufficient,  for  it  would  be  equivocal,  as 
it  would  have  no  warlike  appearance;  for  the  court  in  another 
part  of  its  opinion  admits,  that  where  the  assemblage  had  no 
warlike  appearance,  it  is  equivocal  and  probably  not  sufficient: 
*^^  The  travelling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient*  This  would  be  an  equivocal 
act  and  has  no  Warlike  appearance."  We  understand  the  court 
by  these  words  to  say,  that  the  number  in  order 'to  be  sufficient 
to  amount  to  a  treasonable  assembly  must  have  an  unequivocally 
,  warlike  appearance.  Let  this  test  then  be  applied  to  aU  cases  of 
this  sort^  Apply  it  to  what  happened  on  Blannerhassett's  island. 
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The  supreme  court  thought  proper,  though  the  occasion  seemed 
to  call  for  the  expression  of  its  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  number,  not  to  mention  it,  But  to  leave  that  point  open 
to  be  determined  according  to  circumstances  at  a  future  pe«  ^ 
riod*  A  particular  number  of  men  is  mentioned  in  the  deposit 
tion  of  general  Eaton,  as  having  been  alleged  by  the  accused 
to  have  been  adequate  to  the  attainment  ofa  particular  purpose. 
No  comment  is  made  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
that  or  any  other  particular  number.  Of  how  many  men  then 
must  this  body  consist  ?  Would  three  do  ?  or  would  twenty  of 
thirty  be  sufficient?  Would  less  than  one  hundred  be  sufficient? 
or  must  there  b*e  that  special  nxxmh^v  more  or  less?  T  understand 
from  this  opinion,  that  an  assemblage  marching  from  a  place  of 
partial  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient act  to  constitute  levying  of  war,  unless  the  body  so  march- 
ing had  a  warlike  appearance  or  was  marching  directly  to  the 
scene  of  action ;  for  the  opinion  cannot  be  reconciled  to  4tself 
unless  this  be  its  meaning.  Forthough  it  states,  "that  the  n>eet. 
ing  of  particular  bodies  of  men,  and  their  marching  from  places 
of  partial  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  as- 
semblage," it  had  just  before  declared,  that  the  travellihg  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  place  of  rendezvous  would  be  equivocal  and 
not  have  a  warlike  appearance.  It  could  not,  understand  by  this, 
that  three  men  marching  without  arms  from  a  place  of  partial 
to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  would  be  an  act  of  treason 
in  levying  war,  if  a  thousand  men  well  armed  and  disciplined 
travelling  to  the  place  of  partial  rendezvous  would  be  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  make  the  opinion  consistent 
with  itself,  it  must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  any  body  of 
men  must  have  an  unquestionably  warlike  appearance  to  consti- 
tute of  itself  an  overt  act  of  war.  The  reason  why  the- opinion 
of  the  court  is  thus  susceptible  of  doubt  is,  that  the  court  was  uot 
illastrating  that  point,  nor  was  it  in  its  contemplation  to  fix 
the  law  as  to  the  number  necessary  to  constitute  a  treasona- 
ble assemblage.  I  ask  what  is  marching  to  a  place  of  war  but 
preparing  for  war?  I  ask  whether  preparing  for  war  and  making 
war  be  the  same  thing  ?  I  ask  whether,  as  the  law  has  defined 
diis  greatest  of  crimes  known  to  it,  that  it  ^^  shall  consist  in  le- 
vying war,"  a  court  in  expounding  its  rules  shall  declare,  that 
preparation  to  levy  war  will  be  levying'  war  ? 

When  the  supreme  court  v^as  deliberating  on  the  case  of 
Bollman  and  Swartwout,  it  was  deliberating  on  a  subject 
not  before  it  as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned.  Whether  an 
assemblage  with  a  treasonable  intent  were  war  or  not,  was  not 
such  a  point  as  was  necessary  to  be  setded  in  Bollman  and 
Swartwout's  case.  Mr.  Hay  in  opening  his  argument  to  the 
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jury  insisted,  and  referred  to  the  opioion  of  the  supreme  court  as 
supporting  him,  that  a  )x)dy  of  men  actually  assembled  for  the' 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  design  were  guilty  of  an 
overt  act  of  treason  hi  levying  war:  that  is,  their  merefy  meeting' 
for  that  purpose  xmthwt  committing  any  act  amounted  of  itself  to 
an  act  of  treason.  We  contend  that  it  was  not  necessary  in  the 
case  before  the  court  to  determine  whether  such  an  assemblage 
amounted  of  itself  to  an  act  of  treason  or  not;  and  consequently, 
that  the  declaration  of  .an  opinion  on  a  point  not  before  the  court 
and  not  necessary  to  be  settled  was  extrajudicial  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  authority  by  this  court.  If  it  were  unnecessary  to 
settle  that  point,  the  opinion  will  not  be  denied  to  be-  extrajudi- 
cial. We  are  then  to  inquire  whether  it  were  necessary  that  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  should  in  that  case  setde  th^ 
point,  whether  an  assemblage  of  men  with  a  treasonable  intent, 
without  arms  and  without  force,  of  itself  made  war  or  not.  Was 
it  necessary  that  the  court  should  say,  that  force  must  be  used, 
or  that  a  bare  assemblage  with  an  intent  to  commit  treason  was 
an  overt  act  of  war,  when  there  was  neither  force  nor  an  assem* 
blage  proved  to  have  existed  in  the  case  before  it?  And  if 
there  was  no  assemblage,  was  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  ef» 
feet  of  an  assemblage,  for  the  purpose  of  setding  rules  concerning 
it?  Would  not  the  court  when  about  to  do  an  act  which  would  bind 
future  cases  examine  it  to  the  utmost  extent?  Would  it  not 
have  bestowed  the  greatest  deliberation  and  reflection  on  it,  anci 
taken  full  time  to  consider  it?  When  about  to  setde  an  important 
point  relative  to  this  high  crime  would  it  not  have  called  for  the 
assistance  of  the  bar  on  that  very  point?  The  effect  of  an  assem* 
blage  was  not  a  question  mooted  at  the  bar.  Would  the  judges  not 
have  preferred  to  consider  the  subject  in  vacation,  when  having 
their  libraries  at  hand  and  sitting  in  their  closets,  they  could 
more  maturely  weigh  and  more  satisfactorily, to  themselves  de- 
termine the  question?  And  could  they  not  then  have  obtained  the 
aid  of  the  bar  to  assist  them  in  forming  the  best  opinion  that 
they  could?  I  haire  no  doubt,  that  they  would  have  pursued  that 
course,  fyit  having  then  no  time  or  opp6rtunity  to  examine  the 
English  books,  they  were  extremely  illy  qualified  to  have  deli* 
vered  an  argument  about  the  overt  act.  And  with  respect  to  ac- 
cessories there  never  was  a  question  in  this  country  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  settle  the  doctrine  concerning  them,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  liability  or  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  them. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  refer  to  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  court  in  Pennsylvania,  and  profess  to  de- 
.  termine  on  the  same  principles.  The  cases  decided  before  the 
judges  in  Pennsylvania  were  cases  of  rank  hostili^;  of  direct  and 
immediate  violence  committed  by  the  prisoners.  As  actual  force 
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was  ased  in  those  cases  and  there  was  a  great  assemblage,  it 
w|is  not  necessary  to  decide  a  question  relative  to  the  effect  of 
a  mere  assemblage  without  violence,  or  whether  such  a  body 
would  be  sufficientof  itself  without  force  to  constitute  an  overt 
act  of  war. 

There  are  in  England  two  great  classes  of  treasons :  the  one 
relating  to  the  mind,  the  other  to  external  acts.  The  one  is  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king  and  is  a  distinct  species  altoge- 
ther from  the  other  of  levying  war.  It  consists  in  the  intention 
or  mere  design  of  the  mind  or  imagination,  without  any  act 
consequent  on  such  design,  except  such  as  evidence  the  con- 
templation of  such  design  or  existence  of  such  intention. 
But  there  must  be  some  (kct  proved  by  two  witnesses  to  shew 
this  intention.  Confessions  alone  without  an  act  are  notadmis«> 
sible.  The  other  class  of  treasons  is  that  of  levying  war  or  ad« 
hering  to  the  enemieS|Of  the  country,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. The  rules  applying  to  the  first  class,  as  it  does  not  exist 
here,  can  have  no  effect  here.  The  subject  of  the  present  inquiry 
is  the  first  branch  of  the  only  class  of  treasons  existing  in  the 
United  States,  that  of  levying  war,  and  consists  entirely  in  pal- 
pable, open  acts  of  war,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  im- 
plies force  and  violence. 

I  have  said,  that  an  opinion  given  by  any  court  on  a  point  not 
necessary  to  have  been  decided  is.  extrajudicial  and  not  au-  ' 
tfaority. 

Mr.  Mac  Rae  and  Mr.  Wirt  have  both  stated,  that  they  were 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  the  opinions  of  the  supreme  court  ami 
of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  Pennsylvania  were  extraju- 
dicial. It  then  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  prove,  that  they 
were  judicial  and  necessary  to  have  been  decided  in  that  case. 
The  onus  probandi  lies  upon  them.  If  they  cannot  shew,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  decide,  that  a  mere  assemblage,  without  arms 
and  without  force  but  having  treasonable  designs,  constitutes 
alone  an  act  of  war,  the  decision  can  be  no  authority  for  them. 

But,  sir,  I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  the  opinion  of  the  su- 
preme court  is  misunderstood.  The  parts  relied  on  by  Mr.  Hay 
are  so  qualified  by  other  expressions  in  the  opinion  as  to  ex- 
clude the  construction  for  which  he  so  confidently,  contends. 
This  poii^t  was  not  necessary  to  be  decided  in  that  case.  But 
if  that  decision  imported  what  Mr.  Hay  contends  it  does,  it 
would  go  to  overrule  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  If 
that  decision  go  to  the  extent  supposed  by  the  prosecutor  and  , 
is  extrajudicial,  are  you  bound  by  it?  Foster ^  p.  36,  37.  states 
in  very  clear  terms,  that  very  little  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  extra- 
judicial opinions.  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  two  Kinlochs,  on  a 
motion  made  by  their  counsel  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on  the 
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ground,  that  the  first  jury  which  were  charged  and  sworn  to  try 
""them  were  discharged,  though  by  their  own  request  and  for 
their  own  advantage  (in  order  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction)  and  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral, and  that  their  trial  afterwards  by  the  same  jury  was  a  mis- 
trial. In  the  course  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  motion, 
^^  it  was  said  on  the  authority  of  a  very  short  and  imperfect  note 
in  Carthew,  that  all  the  judges  of  England  upon  debate  among 
themselves  had  come  to  a  resolution,  that  in  capital  cases  a  ju- 
ror cannot  be  withdrawn  though  all  parties  consent  to  it."  It  was 
ver}'-  properly  asked,  upon  what  occasion  this  debate  among  the 
judges  was  had^  whether  any  case  were  then  depending  in  judg- 
ment before  them,  which  gave  rise  to  the  conference  and  which' 
was  to  be  governed  by  this  resolution;  and  what  were  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  that  case,  if  any  such  there  were.  These 
^  questions  I  say  were  very  properly  asked ;  for  the  true  extent 
of  all  rules  of  this  kind,  however  generally  they  may  be  penned, 
is  and  always  will  be  in  a  g^eat  measure  adjusted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  under  consideration  at  the  time  when  the 
rule  appears  to  be  given*  As  satisfactory  information  could  not 
be  obtained  relative  to  this  resolution,  and  as  it  was  only  said^ 
upon  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  of  a  late  learned  judge,  that 
«  it  was  taken  upon  a  conference  among  the  judges  in  relation  to 
V  an  indictment  against  the  sheriff  of  London  for  a  bare  mis- 

demeanor (but  what  were  the  circumstances  of  that  case  or 
what  became  of  it  did  not  appear)  judge  Foster  declares  his 
opinion  thus :  '^  I  freely  own  this  extrajudicial  opinion  (for  with 
regard  to  capital  cases  it  is  so)  weigheth  v^ry  little  with  me 
^  ^         in  the  present  question,  and  doth  by  no  means  shake  the  au- 

,  thority  of  Rock  wood's  case,  which  I  take  to  be  a  case  very 

~~  nearly  in  point  with  the  present;  and  moreover  was  a  case 

where  the  point  did  judicially  come  before  the  court,  and  in 
which  the  court  had  the  assistance  of  very  able  counsel  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.'* 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  as  the  cases  are  unlike,  as  these 
points  were  unnecessary  to  be  decided  in  that  case  an4  came 
not  judicially  before  the  court,  and  as  the  judges  had  not  the  .as- 
sistance of  counsel,  their  opinion  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  autho- 
rity to  establish  the  doctrine  urged  by  Mr.  Hay.  It  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  opinions  of  the  Pennsylvania  circuit  court.  In 
the  cases  before  the^  Pennsylvania  judges  there  was  direct  and 
outrageous  hostility  and  violence  committed  by  the  prisoners, 
who  were  part  of  an  immense  assemblage*  It  is  probable  that 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  did  not  fully  advert  to  the  eir» 
cumstances  of  those  cases  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
Pennsylvania  judges*  They  took  it  for  granted,  as  the  cases  were 
solemnly  decided,  that  they  justified  every  observation  made 
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spl^cting  them.  If  they  had  looked  into  those  cases  themselves, 
they  might  have  drawn  different  conclusions  from  them.  W^ 
are  therefore  at  liberty  to  consider  the  original  source  of  the 
opinions  of  the  jPehnsylvania  judges.  If  on  further  reflection 
your  own  understanding  be  convinced  that  this  doctrine  has 
arisen  from  mere  accident  and  without  due  examination,  I  ask 
you,  whether  it  is  t(5  go  down  now  with  you?  No  sir.  Who  are 
the  gentlemen  who  now  urge  the  authority  of  this  decision? 
They  are  those  who  joined  in  the  general  outcry  against  and  re- 
probation of  the  doctrines  of  the  judges  in  Fries's  trial.  Those 
gentlemen,  who  were  of  different  political  principles,  rose  in  a 
mass  in  rebellion  against  those  doctrines.  Some  of  them  were 
considered  to  be  so  violent  and  oppressive,  that  it  was  thought 
that  both  parties  in  pcditics  ought  to  join  in  their  condemnatiop; 
and  it  is  believed,  .that  both  parties  did  join  for  4iat  purpose. 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Dallas,  two  very  learned  and  able  counsel, 
but  of  different  political  sentiments,  defended  the  prisoner  and 
united  in  expressing  their  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  some  / 
of  the  doctrines  avowed  in  that  decision  and  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  the  judge.  They  wished  to  address  the 
court  on  the  question  of  law  in  behalf  of  their  client,  but  they 
were  forestalled  by  the  judge  who  delivered  an  opinion  previ- 
ously prepared  and  prejudged,  without  having  heard  counsel 
in  vindication  of  the  prisoner,  and  thus  by  the  rigour  of  his  con- 
duct prevented  them  from  rendering  any  benefit  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man;  as  they  disdained  to  appear  in  so  degraded  a  situ- 
ation, trammeled  and  tied  down  by  a  prejudicated  opinion. 
The  prisoner  was  of  course  convicted,  but  afterwards  pardoned 
by  the  president.  The  judge  was  afterwards  impeached  for  the 
very  part  he  acted  in  this  trial.  Gentlemen  who  were  them- 
selves the  loudest  in  the  general  reprobation  of  those  doctrines 
are  now  willing  not  only  to  consider  but  to  enforce  them  as 
authority.  Judge  Tucker  has  with  great  ingenuity,  ability  and 
profundity  of  research  investigated  the  subject    and  clearly 
shewn,  that  the  doctrines  as  reported  to  be  generally  laid  down 
in  that  trial  by  judge  Chase  are  erroneous  in  several  respecta, 
but  especially  as  they  relate  to  accessories.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  seriously  apprehensive  of  mischief  to  the  liberties  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  if  these  doctrines  prevail. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court  lately  given  on  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Cenas. 
If  then  the  necessity  of  force,  the  doctrine  of  accessorial  agen- 
cy and  the  question,  what  should  constitute  a  treasonable  assem- 
blage, were  points  not  before  the  supreme  court — if  the  judges 
themselves  who  delivered  their  opinions  did  not  examine' 
the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  English  judges^  but  solely  re- 
ferred to  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  circuit  court  judges,  and  if  ^ 
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the  Pennsylvania  judges  did  not  examine  these  points  because 
they  were  unnecessary  to  be  decided  on  those  trials,  because 
great  violence  and  force  had  been  used  by  t|;ie  prisoners  in  per- 
son— if  all  these  things  be  true,  I  ask  wnat  authority  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  relating  to 
these  points? 

I  have  said,  that  some  parts  of  that  opinion  relied  on  by  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  are,  according  to  their  construction, 
utterly  irreconcilable  to  other  parts  of  it.  There  is  a  generalitu  , 
of  expression  whenever  you  speak  of  an  assemblage,  which 
shews  the  bent  of  your  mind  on  the  subject  to  be,  to  consider 
them  as  armed  and  in  a  situation  to  use  force,  though  you 
mention  neither  arms  nor  actual  force.  I^  is  the  generality  of 
these  expressions  which  has  enabled  the  gentlemen  to  advance 
such  extraordinary  arguments  and  doctrines:  for  when  you 
speak  of  an  assemblage  you  do  not  say  how  many  persons  must 
compose  it,  or  whether  it  must  have  a  warlike,  appearance  or 
not. 

Butnotwithstandingthese  general  expressions  they  may  be  con- 
trolled by  other  parts  of  the  opinion  andexplained  by  the  opinions 
given  by  the  judges  before  on  the  same  subject.  Judges  Chase 
and  Iredell  and  yourself  have  all  concurred  in  recognising  the 
just  caution  of  the  convention  in  establishing  in  the  constitution 
the  requisition  of  proof  of  the  same  overt  act  by  two  witnesses  at 
least.  In  explaining  this  provision,  you  have  supposed,  that  it 
was  contemplated  not  as  an  ordinary  but  as  an  extraordinary  act. 
Youhave  thought  that  this  extraordinary^  act  could  not  be  done 
in  secret,  but  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  that  without  this  proof  of 
the  open  notorious  deed,  the  evidence,  of  a  thousand  witnesses 
'  proving  declarations  or  confessions  would  be  insufficient.  Yet 
if  the  crime  consisted  in  the  intention,  and  if  any  sort  of  an  as- 
semblage, such  as  is  common  to  all  men,  would  do,  your  reason- 
ing would  be  incorrect,  and  the  constitutional  provision  would 
produce  no  security  whatever. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  supreme  court  has  said,  that  actuctt 
force  is  not  necessary  .to  constitute  this  critne.  We  are  also  re- 
minded of  the  concessions  of  Lewis  and  Dallas,  that  force  was 
unnecessary.  To  this  allegation  and  to  these  supposed  conces- 
sions, I  will  oppose  the  act  of  congress  founded  on  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  explanation  thereof^  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  same  opinion  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  act  of  congress,  page  100  of  Xst  vol.  Lotus  of  the  United 
States^  declares,  ^^  that  if  any  person  or  persons  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States  shall  levy  war  against  thern^  or  shall 
adhere,"  tic.  ^^  afid  shall  be  thereof  convicted^  on  confession  in 
open  court  or  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
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;^t  of  the  treason,  whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted,  such 
person  shall  be  adjudged  guilty,  &c."  This  overt  act  of  treason 
in  levying  war  mtist  be  in  itself  war.  It  cannot  be  perpetrated 
in  secret.  The  two  witnesses  must  not  only  prove  the  act^  but 
the  quality  of  the  act*  The  act  in  which  the  treason  shall  /con- 
sist must  appear  not  to  be  an  ordinary  but  an  extraordinary 
act,  having  the  nature,  essence  and  character  of  war.  The  opi- 
nion  of  judge  Chase  has  been  already  read  more  than  once, 
wherein  he  declares,  that  *'  some  actual  force  or  violence  must  be 
used  in  /mrsuance  of  such  design  to  levy  xvarJ**  In  your  own 
opinion  delivered  on  the  examination  of  colonel  Burr,  you  de- 
clared, that^*  wor  can  only  be  levied  by  tile  employment  of  actual 
force/**,  and  you  also  said,  that  *^  treason  may  be  machinated  in  se^ 
cret,  but  it  can  be  perpetrated  only  in  open  day  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  world.  Testimony  of  a  fact  which  in  its  oxvn  nature  is  so  noto* 
rious  ought  to  be  unequivocal** 

The  language  of  the  supreme  court  in  some  other  parts  of 
diat  opinion,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  exultingly  referred 
to  by  gentlemen  in  support  of  their  construction,  is  equally  ex- 
plicit in  favour  of  our  doctrine :  "  To  constitute  that  specific 
crime  for  which  the  prisoners  now  before  the  court  have  been  com- 
mittedy  war  must  be  qctuaUy  levied  against  the  United  States*^ 
This  opinion  cites  with  decided  approbation  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  which  had  declared^rc^  to  be 
essetitial  to  the  consummation  of  treason.  It  states,  that  *^  the 
opinions  of  judges  Patterson  and  Iredell  contemplate  the  actudl 
employment  of  force  ;^'  in  which  sentiment  it  adds  that  ^^  Judge 
Chase  is  more  explicit.** 

Judge  Iredell  expresses  himself  in  terms  equally  clear  in 
the  trial  of  frw,/.  166.  Addressing  the  jury  he  says,  "  But 
on  the  occasion  now  before  you,  it  is  not  attempted  by  any 
construction  or  interpretation,  that  any  thing  should  be  denomi- 
nated treason,  that  is  not  precisely  and  plainly  within  the  con- 
stitution. No  treason  can  be  committed  except  war  has  actually 
been  levied  against  the  United  States** 

So  that  rour  judges  have  each  of  them  separately  declar- 
ed that  actual  force  is  necessar}-  to  constitute  treason ;  and 
these  declarations  or  opinions  (three  of  them  having  given 
their  opinions  befo/^  the  supreme  court)  have  been  approv- 
ed of  by  the  supreme  court  in  that  very  judicial  sentence  on 
which  the  prosecutors  rely :  and  the  supreme  court  collectiveljr 
and  judge  Iredell  separately  declares,  that  in  order  to  constitute 
the  Mpectfic  crime  vftreason^  war  must  be  actually  levied  against 
the  United  States*  War  must  be  actually  levied^  force  must  be 
actually  employed.  What  do  these  expressions  import?  The 
wcrd  actual  ^ust  be  used  as  opposed  to  constructive.  Actual 
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Ifvying  of -war  must  be  used  as  opposed  to  constructive  levying 
of  war;  and  actual  force  must  in  like  manner  be  opppsed  to 
constructive  force.  Actual  must  mean  real.  They  shoiJd  there- 
fore prove  that  war  has  been  really  levied  and  force  in  fact 
used  against  the  United  States. 

I  had  forgotten  another  part  of  judge  Chase's  opinion  or 
rather  that  of  the  circuit  court  in  which  he  presided  to  which 
the  supreme  court  refers  when  it  says,  that  he  was  more  ex- 
plicit, which  confirms  the  argument  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  support:  '^  If  a  body  of  people  conspire  and  medi- 
tate to  resist  or  oppose  the  execution  of  any  statute  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  they  are  orily  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor;  but  if 
they  proceed  to  carry  such  intention  into  execution  byforce^  that 
they  are  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war.''  Again:  *'  A 
combination  or  conspiracy,  to  levy  war  against  the  United 
States  is  not  treason  unless  combined  with  an  attempt  to  carry 

,  '  such  combination  or  conspiracy  into  execution.^'*  Immediately 

after  which  he  says,  that  some  actual  force  must  be  used.  So 
that  it  is  perfectly  plain  on  a  caireful  examination,  that  the  court 
thought  that  some  degree  of  force  must  be  used  before  the 

*  crime  is  complete. 

The  case  in  Kelyng  p,  78, 79.' where  the  four  special  verdicts. 

Sere  found  against  several  persons  prosecuted  for  treason,  shews 
ecisively  the  necessity  of  potential  if  not  oi  actual  force,  and 
is  completely  exclusive  of  the  idea,  that  a  mere  naked  assem- 
blage without  arms  or  force  constitutes  treason.   Acts  of  vio- 
I  lence  were  committed  by  those  persons,  but  all  were  not  equally 

active,and  some  w^ere  merely  present  without  doing  any  thing.  As 
to  those  who  committed  no  actual  violence,  who  used  no  force, 
they  were  acquitted ;  but  the  party  consisted  of  a  great  number 
of  persons,  had  arms,  pulled  down  some  houses,  broke  open  a 
prison  and  let  out  several  prisoners,  and  were  proceeding  to  do 
more  mischief  when  they  were  suppressed.  The  court  was 
unanimous,  that  ^^  as  to  Green  in  the  first  special  verdict,  and 
Bedel  in  the  third  special  verdict,  the  verdict  was  not  full 
enough  to  be  judged  treason  as  to  them,  because  it  only  found 
that  they  were  present,  but  found  no  act  oi  force  committed  by 
them,  and  did  not  find  that  they  were  aiding  or  assisting  to  the 
^  rest.  Yet  Green  is  found  to  have  been  among  them  when  they 

were  doing  the  act  of  war,  and  throwing  up  his  hat  and  halloo- 
ing with  a  staffin  his  hand;  and  Bedel  being  pursued  by  one  of 
the  spldiers  called  out  to  the  rest  to  face  about  and  not  to  leave 
him. 

Chief  Justice. — Th^y  were  acquitted  because  they  might 
not  have  belonged  to  the  party.  The  court  added :  '^  It  is  pos* 
sible  one  may  be  present  among  such  a  rabble  only  out  of  cu- 
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Yiosity  to  see;  and  whether  they  were  aiding  or  assisting  is 
matter  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  expressly  found  by  the 
jury." 

Mr.  BoTTs. — They  were  acquitted  on  the  principle  decided 
by  yourself,  that  "  war  can  only  be  levied  by  the  employment 
of  actual forcC'^'*  You  best  know  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  you  have  explained  every  part  which  remained 
doubtful,  and  particularly,  that  it  thought  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  force  necessary  to  constitute  treason;  that  actual 
force  or  what  is  equal  to  it  was  necessary  in  all  cases  for  this 
purpose :  for  we  admit,  that  from  a  part  of  the  opinion  of  Chase  ' 
and  Iredell,  potential  force  was  sufficient.  What  was  the  case  . 
supposed  by  Mr.  Hay?  That  ten  thousand  unarmed  men  march 
to  take  possession  of  the  capitol  of  the  United  States;  the  con-  ' 
stituted  authorities  are  intimidated ;  the  president  and  congress 
fly  before  them  ;  the  public  offices  are  surrendered,  and  the  go- 
vernment abandoned.  This  would  be  potential  but  not  actual 
force.  Actual  must  be  distinguished  from  constructive  force. 
Mr.  Hay  contends  properly,  that  this  would  be  war.  If  it  would, 
the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  wrong,  and  the  gentleman 
must  resist  the  authority  of  the  chief  justice  as  well  as  of  the 
supreme  court. 

But  the  gentleman  who  spoke  first  for  the  prosecution  (Mr. 
Hay)  safs,  that  certain  qualifications  were  necessary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court.  If  the  definition  which  he  has 
given  us  be  sufficient,  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  in- 
correct* He  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  added  to  its  opinion, 
that  the  persons  assembled  for  a  treasonable  purpose  meant  not 
to  disperse ;  that  if  they  assembled  and  did  disperse,  then  they 
were  not  guilty  of  an  act  of  war  although  they  might  reassem- 
ble afterwards  and  accomplish  their  views.  And  Mr.  Mac 
Rae  sa}  s,  that  another  qualification  is  necessary :  that  it  should 
not  be  a  lawful  assembly ;  that  if  it  be  a  warlike,  it  should  be 
an  unlawful  assembly.  When  gentlemen  look  at  some  ex- 
pressions they  should  look  at  the  other  paragraphs  to  explain 
them.  Compare  the  whole  together,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
generality  of  the  expression  will  meet  and  fit  every  part  pre- 
cisely. ^^  Inlistments  do  not  make  war."  ^^  Troops  must  be 
embodied."  A  bare  assemblage  is  not  sufficient;  but  they  must 
be  troops.  That  they  should  assemble  together  as  individuals 
"is  not  sufficient.  That  they  should  do  so  after  inlistment  is  not 
sufficient*  They  must  be  marched,  and  they  must  be  organized 
before  they  can  be  said  to  be  embodied  as  troops.  Apply  this 
then  to  the  generality  of  the  expressions  relating  to  the  assem- 
blage, and  you  will  find  them  precisely  suited  to  convey  the 
o:>nrect  idesC  intended  to'be  communicated:  an  assemblage  of 
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men  not  merely  inlisted,  but  armed  and  organized  as  troops 
prepared  to  levy  war. 

It  IS  true,  that  the  worthy  gentleman  who  spoke  yesterday 
has  with  great  ingenuity  discovered  and  informed  us,  that 
every  act  of  war  did  not  mean  war^  but  a  soldier;  that  the  con- 
stitution by  the  words  '*  levying  war*'^  did  not  mean  **  making 
rvar*^  as  it  is  generally  understood,  but  making  a  soldier  ;  that 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution  in  using  the  word  ^^  war*^  was  a 
soldier*  I  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  what  the  gendeman  said, 
but  he  certainly  took  up  at  least  ten  minutes  on  that  single 
point;  and  the  whole  scope  of  his  argument  during  that  time 
was  merely  to  shew,  and  he  did  demonstrate  with  great  ingwu- 
i^,  that  war  was  not  war  but  a  soldier:  so  that  levying  of  one 
soldier  was  levying  war.  If  this  argument  be  logical,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  war  is  not  war,  but  logically  speaking 
merely  a  soldier. 

Permit  me  to  refer  to  another  dictionary  which  I  presume  is 
as  respectable  an  authority  as  that  which  the  gentleman  pro- 
duced. [Here  Mr.  Botts  read  a  passage  from  Ash's  dictionary 
whe^e  among  several  other  significations  the  verb  ^^lever^^ 
means  as  applied  to  war  "  raise^^  or  "  makeJ^^] 

So  that  **  levy''  means  to  raise  or  make;  levy  war  meajis  to 
make  war.  According  to  this  dictionary  to  levy  war  means  to 
make  war;  precisely  as  it  is  universally  understood,  and  as  com^- 
mon  sense  would  have  told  us.  That  the  convention  who  framed 
the  constitution  did  ^ot  mean  levying  a  soldier  when  they  speai^ 
of  levying  war  is  evident.  If  they  had  meant  so,  they  would  in 
plain  common  words  have  pointed  out  the  manifest  distinction 
between  levying  a  soldier  and  levying  war.  It  is  perfectly  ma* 
nifest,  that  war  cannot  be  levied  till  the  war  exist.  The  mo- 
ment it  existed  it  is  levied,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  levied  till 
it  does  exist. 

I  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  under  this  goverii- 
ment  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  danger  of  constructive 
treason.  I  thought  that  from  the  experience  of  the  British  na- 
tion there  was  such  a  strong  detestation  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
structive treason,  that  no  person  in  this  country  could  be  found 
willing  under  any  circumstances  to  approbate  them.;  but  that 
gentlemen  of  such  respectable  talents  and  such  political  princi- 
ples as  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side  should  advocate  them  is 
amusing,  but  although  almost  incredible  is  true.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  will  only  trouble  you  by  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
supreme  court,  your  own  opinion  on  the  motion  to  commit  the 
accuse d^  and  the  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Spirit  of  Laws. 
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In  the  bpinioo  ddiiirered  on  the  motion  to  commit  the  su^eo^ 
«ecl  you  observed,  that  ^  as  this  is  the  most  atrocious  offence 
which  can  be  committed  against  the  political  body,  soit  is  the 
chai^  which  is  most  capaUe  of  being'^employed  as  the  instru- 
ment of  those  malignant  and  vindictive  passions  which  may 
rage  in  the  bosoms  of  conte'hding  parties  stru^fgling:  for  power. 
It  is  that  of  which  the  people  of  America  haveheen  moat  jea« 
loua;  and  therefore  while  other  crimes  are  unnoticed,  they  have 
refused  to  trust  the  national  legislature  widi  the  definition  oF 
this,  but  have  diemselves  declared  in  their  constitution,  diat  it 
^  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or. 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort 
Xhis  high  crime  consists  of  otver^/ief^  which  must  be  proved  by 
two  witnesses  or  by  the. confession  of  the  p^ty  in  open  court." 
The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  so  often  referred  to  states,* 
diat  ^^  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  who  not  only  defined  and 
limited  the  crime  but  with  jealous. circumspection  attempted 
to  protect  thek  limitation  by  providing  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  of  it  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to- 
the  same  overt  act  or  on  confession  in  open  ^ourt,  must  have, 
conceived  it  more  safe  that  punishment  insuchcases^ould  be 
ordained  by  general  laws,  formed  upon  deliberation,  under  the 
influence  of  no  resentment,  and  without  knowing  on  whom 
they  were  to  operate,  than  that  it  should  be  inflicted  under  the 
influence  of  those  passions  which  the  occasion  never  fails  to  ex«> 
cite,  and  which  a  flexible  definition  of  the  crime  or  a  construe^ 
tion  which  would  render  it  flexible  might  bring  into  operation- 
It  is  therefore  more  safe  as  well  as  more  consonant  to  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  that  the  crime  of  treason  should 
not  be  extended  by  construction  to  doubtful  cases;  and  that 
crimes  not  deaily  within  the  constitutional  definition  should 
receive  such  punishment  as  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  may 
provide.'^ 

Montesquieu  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  1. 12.  ch.  7.  says,  that  this 
doctrine  is  sufficient  to  make  any  government  degenerate  into 
arbitrary  power.  The  chapter  is  short,  and  in  the  words  fol* 
lowing :  ^^  It  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  China,  that  whosoever 
shews  any  disrespect  to  the  emperor  is  to  be  punished  with 
death.  As  they  do  not  menUon  in  what  this  disrespect  consuts,* 
every  thing  may  furnish  a  pretext  to  take  away  a  man^s  life, 
and  to  exterminate  any  family  whatsoever.  Two  persons  of  thitt 
country  who  were  employed  to  write  the  court  gazette  having 
inserted  some  circumstances  relating  to  a  certain  fact  that  was 
not  true,  it  was  jh'etended  that  to  teU  a  lie  in  the  court  gazette 
was  a  disrespect  shewn  to  the  court;  in  consequence  of  which 
tMy  were  put  to  death.  J^  prince  of  the  blood  having  inadver- 
Vfai,.  II-  V 
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tentlv  niade  some  marit  on  a  memorM  sigiHsd  widi  the  red 
pencil  by  the  emperor,  it  was  determined,  that  he  had  behaved 
disrespectfully  to  the  sovereign,  whicli  occasioned  one  of  the 
most  terrible  persecutions  against  that  family  that  ever  was  re- 
corded in  history.  If  the  crime  of  high  treason  be  indeterminate^ 
this  ahne  is.  sufficient  to  make  the  government  Jeg^entrate  into  or* 
bHrary  power* 

Hume  in  his  history  of  England,  vol.  5.  p.  31,  33.  portrays 
in  strong  and  proper  colours  the  dangers  of  this  destructive 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason.  Treating  of  the  extraordinaiy 
means  of  violence  and  injustice  resorted  to  for  the  destfuctibn 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  he  days,  ^^  Of  all  species  of  guilt  the 
law  of  England  had  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  defined 
tfiat  of  treason ;  because  on  that  side  it  was  found  most  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  subject  against  the  violence  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  In  the  famous  statute  of  Edward  the  third,  aA 
the  kinds  of  treason  are  enumerated,  and  every  other  crime  l^e- 
sides  such  as  are  there  expressly  mentioned  is  carefully  exclud- 
ed from  that  appellation.  But  with  regard  to  this  guilt,  an  en- 
dfctoour  to  subvert  thefundamental  /ottw,  the  statute  of  treasons 
IS  totally  silent;  and  arbitrarily  to  introduce  it  into  the  fatal  ca- 
talogue is  itself  a  subversion  of  al|  laws,  and  under  colour  of  de- 
fending liberty  reverses  a  statute  the  best  cdcuiated  for  the  se- 
curity of  liberty  that  had  ever  been  enacted  by  an  English  par- 
liament. As  this  species  of  treason  discovered  by  the  commons 
is  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  laws,  so  is  the  species  of 
proof  by  which  they  pretend  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  the  prisoner. 
They  have  invented  a  kind  of  accumulative  or  constructive  evi- 
dence by  which  many  actions  either  totally  innocent  in  theaa- 
athres  or  criminal  in  a  much  inferior  degree  shall  when  united 
amount  to  treason  and  subject  the  person  to  the  highest  penal- 
ties inflicted  by  the  law.  A  hasty  and  unguarded  word,  a  rash 
and  passionate  action  assisted  by  the  madevolent  fancy  of  the 
accuser  and  tortured  by  doubtfid  constructions  is  transmuted 
into  the  deepest  guilt;  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whole 
nation  no  longer  protected  by  justice  are  subjected  to  arbitrary 
will  andpleasure." 

It  becomes  now  my  duty  to  inquire  into  the  correct  de6nttton 
of  wan  Many  definitions  are  laid  down  by  writers.  I  shall  in- 
sist on  no  particular  definition ;  but  all  those  which  I  shall  trou- 
ble you  with  will  shew,  that  the  arguments  used  by  the  gentle- 
men on  theother  side  are  incorrect;  that  what  they  charge  to 
be  war  will  not  apply  to  any  of  them. 

Puffendorf  chap*  1.  /•  &  describes  it  thus;  *^  War  is  a  state 
of  men  mutually  engaged  in  opposing- and  repellittg  injuries.'^ 
Coke iVL\m frst  Institute  249.  describes  it  thus:  «*  When   \v^ 
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iaTttBion  or  rebellion  the  peaceable  course  of  justice  is  stopped, 
then  it  is  adjudged  to  be  time  of  war."  Ctmningham^s  Diction^ 
ary^  title  War^  the  same. 

The  most  comprehensive  definition  of  levying  war  against 
the  king  or  against  the  United  States  which  I  kive  seen  re- 
quires an  assemblage  of  men  ready  to  act^  and  with  intent  to  do 
some  treasonable  act,  and  armed  in  n  warlike  manner^  or  else 
assembled  in  such  numbers  as  to  supercede  the  necessity  of 
arms.  National  InteUigencery  Feb.  17,' 1807. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  party  though  charged  with  levying 
war  were  not  even  ready  to  act.  They  could  not  make  war  till 
they  were  ready  to  effect  it.  Yet  from  the  representations  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  there  must  have  been  an  actual 
war  at  Blannerhasset's  island  or  New-Orleans.  No  case  can  be 
found  in  all  the  English  books,  and  no  case  has  ever  yet  o^cur* 
red  in  this  country  where  any  person  was  indicted  for  levying 
war  when  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  not  even  ready 
to  act.  There  are  instances  in  which  treason  was  adjudged,- 
where  the  ^arty  was  ready  to  act,  but  not  a  single  solitary  in- 
stance where  a  man  was  prosecuted  for  levying  war  when  his 
party  was  not  so  much  as  ready  to  act.  It  was  invariably  the  case 
in  the  year  1745.  In  every  prosecution  there  was  dear  proof  of 
an  overt  act.  The  form  of  pleading  is  jilways  an  evidence  of 
what  die  law  is.  The  form  of  the  indictment  furnisheti  what  is 
to  be  found  in  the  issue.  If  found  guilty,  it  is  stated  that  he  is 
guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  is  charged  in  the  indictment. 
If  not  guilty,  found  to  be  not  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  in 
pleading  he  hath  pleaded:  and  the  plea  refkrs  to  the  indictment, 
^  that  he  is  not  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  is  charged  in 
the  indictment.**  The  record  must  speak  a  technical  language 
for  both  parties^  or  the  proceedings  will  be  irregular  and  illegal. 
It  ia  indispensably  necessary  that  the  indictment  should  charge 
^  that  the  party  accused  were  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike 
manner  and  did  actually  levy  war.  To  prove  diis,  i  will  merely 
refer  your  Honours  to  1  East  116,  117.  B  State  Trials  219. 
367.  Faster  213,  214.  In  the  last  of  which  the  substance  of  the 
form  is  set  forth  [which  see  before]^  It  would  ^not  be  sufficient 
to  state  a  mere  preparation  for  war.  It  must  charge,  that  it  was 
actually  levied:  that  is,  that  the  prisoners  were  thus  armed  and 
did  levy  the  war.  Any  indictment  which  would  charge  a  mere 
iueemblage  without  any  more,  withouraverring,  that  ttiey  were 
armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner  and  levied  war  would 
be  vici<ms«  It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  an  indictment  which 
omitted  to  char^,  that  the  accused  were  arrayed  and  armed  in 
•  a  warlike  manner  could  not  be  supported.  This  is  preparatory 
to  and  must  precede  the  other  and  ec^ually  necessary  charge. 
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thftt  the  accused  did  actually  levy  war.  If  then  it  would  he  failail , 
not  to  charge  in  the  indictment  that  the  party  was  arrayed  and 
armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  it  is  substance;  it  cannot  be  mere 
form;  for  if  they  cbnsist  of  great  nuhibers  armed  with  crowa^ 
axes  and  other  such  weapons,  the  indictment  must  so  charge 
it«  If  it  be  not  mere  form,  must  it  not  be  proved  as  a  matter  of 
substance?  It  must  be  even  charged,  that  the  party  intended 
and  conspired  to  levy  war;  and  then  diat  he  actually  levied  it» 
Is  all  this  form  ?  If  it  be  substance,  can  a  jury  find  it  to  be  true 
wheh  it  is  not  proved  to  be  true?  Can  it  be  reconciled  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  a  prisoner  should  be  charged  only  with  the 
preparation*of  the  war  instead  of  the  war  itself?  that  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  a  rule  deemed  sacred  in  civil  cases  should  be  vio- 
lated i  that  the  ch^ge  against  the  accused  should  not  be  truly- 
specified?  If  this  were  not  a  matter  of  substance  necessary  to 
be  proved,  why  should  all  indictments  for  levying  war  contain 
those  charges?  What  do  all  these  indictments  say?  That  the 
party  prosecuted  prepared^  ordained  and  levied  war.  These 
are  th^n  matters  of  substance  and  must  be  stated  and  proved* 

We  come  back  now  to  the  constitution  which  we  have  es- 
tablished. That  the  convention,  who  framed  it,  by  controlling- 
the  national  legislature  from  defining  this  crime,  intended  to^ 
'  prevent  them  from  extending  the  doctrine  of  constructive  trea^ 
son,  knowing  the  pernicious  and  dreadful  eflkcts  it  had  pro- 
duced in  other  countries,— and  that  the  legislature  had  the  same 
ol^ect  in  controlling  the  judiciary  m  construing  the  treason 
cannot  be  donbted.  It  declares^  that  no  man  shall  be  convicted 
but  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses,  and  that  treason  shall 
consist  in  levying  war,  &c.  This  valuable  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution is  expressed,  I  should  su|^se,  in  very  plain  terms  con- 
cerning the  import  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  man.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  loar  used 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States*  There  is,  I  believe^  no 
word  in  the  English  language  so  {generally  understood  as  this 
word  is*  There  is  no  word  more  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men 
in  general ;  as  contrasted  to  peace,  it  is  understood  by  every 
body.  But  still  there  is  no  word  that  will  admit  less  of  a  uni- 
ibrm  standard  of  signification  to  express  its  various  meanings 
from  the  highest  to  die  lowest:  a  diversity  which  has  been  al- 
ready noticed,  from  its  technical,  legal  definition  to  its  popular 
and  ordinary  acceptation.  It  is  understood  by  all  men  from  the 
most  enlightened  to  the  plainest.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
word  be  intended  in  the  popular,  ordinary  sense,  or  according 
to  the  £ng^«h  books,  Littleton,  Coke,  or  even  the  doetrine  of 
the  bloody  JefFeries  which  nokakes  an  act  of  hospitali^r  and  kind- 
ness an  act  of  war.  What  dien  is  its  interpretation  as  used  in 


the  coofltitution?  Is  it  mtended  tobe  understood  in  thft.popuIar 
ordinary  sense  as  understood  by  all  men?  or  in  a  technical  sensed" 
IM"  according  to  the  rules  of  philology?  I  should  suppose,  that 
that  very  enlightened  body  the  convention  had  consulted  phi« 
lology  as  well  as  common  parlance,  the  technical  as  well  as  the 
popular  sense;  and  as  they  w^re  fixing  the  guilt  of  treason  in 
levying  war  and  prescribing  a  rule  of  conduct  to  the  people  and 
the  punishment  for  its  violation,  they  meant  it  in  the  ordinary, 
popular  sense,  because  it  would  be  far  better  understood,  being 
intelligible  to  all  men.  Whereas  its  technical  definition  used  in' 
courts  is  known  but  to  few.  I  should  suppose,  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  use  it  according  to  the  old  English  books,  by  ^hich  it 
may  mean  any  thing  and  every  thing.  By  which  a  mere  act  of 
liberality  or  kindness,  as  a  meal's  victuals  or  a  night^s  lodgings 
might  mean,  when  expounded  by  such  men  as  Jefferies,  an  act  of 
war  and  treason,  punishable  with  death,  as  was  don^  in  the 
case  of  the.  unfortunate  lady  Lisle. 

What  acts  are  acte  of  war  are  questions  of  law,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  decided  by  the  court.  See  1  East  66,  67.  Fries** 
Trial  174^"^.  The  law  must  be  uniform  and  not  fluctuate  with 
different  opinions  of  different  juries.  But  we  are  told,  that  we 
are  robbing  the  jury  of  their  rights;  that  it  is  a  question  com« 
pounded  of  fact  and  law ;  that  the  decision  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  jury;  and  that  ta  decide  in  favour  of  our 
motion  would  be  an  encroachment  on  their  ^^  acknowledged  and 
peculiar,  province*"  I  am  sorry  to  find  these,  illiberal  attempts, 
used  by  gendemen  repeatedly,  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the 
jury  prejudices  against  the  court.  The  counsel  seem  to  think, 
diat  the  jury  are  cannibals  hungry  for  human  life^  waiting  with 
impatience  for  the  feasts  and ,  that  th^  moment  the  precions 
aofsel  is  prepared  to  be  raised  to  their  lips  you  are  about  to 
snatch  it  from  them.  The  country  is  alarmed,  that  the  trial  by 
jnry  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  court  at  their  pleasure  is 
Undertaking  to  usurp  their  exclusive  rights.  You  are  oftte  re- 
minded, that  the  traason  is  compounded  of  fact  and  law,  and 
that  the  jmy  are  to  decide  on  both.  It  is  true,  th^t  it  b  com* 
pounded  of  fact  and  law,  and  that  the  jury  have  a  right  to  de^ 
cifle  the  whole  question;  but  it  is  equally  true,^  that  it  is  the 
nfjtA  and  duty  of  the  court  to  decide  every  question  and  point  of 
law  arising  before  it.  But  whenever  a  judge  undertakes  to 
decide  on  the  weight  of  evidence  or  the  credibiiity  of  wit* 
neas^a^  then  he  assumes  to  himself  what  belongs  to  the  jury. 
The  court  csmnot  decide  on  the  weight  of  evidence,  nor  fs 
it  n^uested  to  do  it  now.  And  should  some  future  Jefferies 
arise  .and  pot  in  execution  the  power  which  the  court  is  now 
about  to  exercise^  he  will  not  therein  transcend  his  duty  or 
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Eower.  To  usurp  the  rights  of  the  juiy,  he  must  take  upon 
imself  to  decide,  that  the  witnesses  who  deposed  have  de- 
posed truly  or  untruly*  The  facts  are  made  up  br  their  owa 
testimony,  but  those  facts  as  they  appear  on  the  face  of  them,  we. 
admit  to  be  in  verity;  and  when  the  verity  of  the  proof  is  ad- 
mitted^  it  is  like  a  special  verdict,  where  the  jury  find  all  the 
facts  and  refer  the  decision  of  the  law  arising  thereon  to  the 
court*  Why  is  it  that  the  court  has  the  exclusive  right  to  deter- 
mine the  true  construction  or  legal  import  of  a  deed^  Because 
the  fact  cannot  be  controverted.  The  instrument  speaks'for  it- 
self. Its  verity  is  not  in  issue ;  .and  the  court  therefore  can  de- 
^de  on  its  import. 

In  a  civil  case,  when  the  testimony  is  exhibited  by  the  plain- 
tiff, whenever  the  defendant  chooses  to  demur  to  it,  he  may  do 
so.  He  admits  every  fact  stated  to  be  true,  and  every  just  in- 
ference from  it ;  but  says,  that  they  are  not  in  hw  sufficient  to 
support  the  plaintiff's  claim  as  stated  in  the  issue*  So  in  crimi« 
nal  cases,  the  reason  is  the.  same.  £very  principle,  which  holds 
with  respect  to  demurrers  in  civil  cases,  prevails  in  criminal 
cases  in  this  form.  The  facts  proved  or  offered  by  either  party 
are  admitted,  and  their  legal  effect  and '  sufficiency  referred  to 
the  court.  On  what  principle  can  it  be  said,  that  you  have  not 
the  same  right  to  draw  an  inference  in  criminal  cases  that  you 
have  in  civil  cases?  I  shall  not  contend,  that  the  jury  may  not 
decide  in  opposition  to  you ;  but  this  does  not  shew,  that  the 
court  has  not  a  right  to  give  its  opinion,  but  evinces  the  ift- 
dispensable  necessity  of  demurring  to  the  evidence,  in  order  to 
secure  an  observance  of  the  law;  and  when  it  is  demurred  to»  it 
must  be  decided  by  the  court.  This  is  far  from  being  an  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  jury;  as  has  been  often  improperiy  aver- 
red by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  It  is  only  the  just  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  and  due  performance  of  the  duty  of  the 
court;  and  in  th^  distribution  of  the  constitutional  powers,  it 
is  as  necessary  for  the  public  interest,  that  the  court  should 
discharge  its  duties,  as  that  the  jury  should  perform  theirs,  it 
is  not  the  weight  but  the  legal  efftci  of  evidence,  that  the  court 
is  to  decide  on. 

Let  us  suppose  the  ftcts  of  an  accessory  about  to  be  introduced 
in  evidence  against  a  party  on  his  trial.  If  the  accessorial  testi- 
mony be  in  law  inadmissible  in  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  oppose -its  introduction;  of  course 
admitting  its  verity  in  point  of  fact,  but  denying  its  relevancy 
in  law.  Yet  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  would  say,  that  this 
opposition  would  be  takingfrom  the  jury  apart  of  the  case  ex^ 
dusively  belonging  to  them.  The  question  in  such  case  would 
be,  whether  the  connexion  between  the  prisoner  and  the  acces« 
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Borr  were  sufficiently  proved.  If  it  were,  the  accessorial  evi* 
desce  would  M  admissible :  otherwise  it  would  not.  That  would 
be  ft  ciftse  whefe,  if  the  connexion  between  the  parties  were  not 
ifiored,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  protect  the  accused 
by  exchiding  firotti  the  jury  evidence  which  the  law  forbade  10 
be  given  gMinst  him.  This  doctrine  is  laid  down  by  £a$tp. 
96,  ^:  ^^  As  it  happens  more  frequently  in  trials  for  this  than 
ibr  any  oAer  offence,  that  the  acts  of  some  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  absence  of  the  others  are  given  in  evidence  against 
them,  it  may  be  worth  a  more  particular  inquiry  in  what  man* 
ner  the  rule  is  applied.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  founded  in  cou- 
•piracy,  the  conspiracy  or  agreement  among  several  to  ?rt  m 
concert  together  for  a  particular  end  must  be  established  by 
j^of,  before  any  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  acts  of  any  per<^ 
son  not  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  And  this  most,  gene- 
hdly  speaking,  be  done  by  evidence  of  the  party's  own  acts; 
and  cannot  be  collected  from  the  acts  of  others,  independent 
of  bis  own:  as  by  express  evidence  of  the  fact  of  a  previous 
confl|uracy  together,  or  a  concurrent  knowledge  and  approba* 
tionr  of  each  other's  acts.  But  it  may  also  be  done  by  evidence 
of  the  acts  of  the  prisoner  and  of  any  other  with  whom  he  is  at* 
tempted  to  be  connected,  concurring  together  and  to  the  same 
purpose  or  particular  object."  *^  But  when  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  parties  by  one  or  other  of  the  means  above  mentioned 
is  once  established,  ofwhkh  the  court  must  in  the  first  instance 
judge  prewbus  to  the  admission  of  any  consequential  evidence  to 
affect  the  prisoner  by  acts  of  others  to  which  he  was  not  a  party 
or  privy ^  then  whatever  is  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy 
by  one  of  the  conspirators,  though  unknown  perhaps  to  the  rest 
at  the  time,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  act  of  all." 

Now  sir,  there  Is  no  difference  of  legal  principle  between 
diat  case  where  it  was  determined  that  the  court  was  to  judg6 
of  the  Jmfficitficy  of  the  direct  testimony  to  prove  the  connex- 
ion between  the  parties  before  any  consequential  evidence 
should  be  introduced,  and  this  case  where  the  admissibility  of 
other  evidence  depends  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  previous  proof 
of  the  overt  act.  In  both  cases  the  admission  of  the  consequen* 
fatl  evidence  depends  on  the  «f/^m;ic^  of  the  preliminary  ot 
direct  proof;  and  a»  the  court  has  the  right  to  decide  on  that 
sufficiency  in  the  one  case,  so  no  objection  can  be  made  in  point 
of  principle  to  its  exercise  of  it  in  the  other. 

Bat  sir,  in  the  same  book,^.  66,  67.  Mr.  East  is  supposed  to 
hold  a  different  language;  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  tried 
by  the  jury  under  all  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  suppose,  thilt 
anjr  person  would  deny,  that  the  Question  t>(treasonor no  treason^ 
or  ofwmr  ot  no  wear  is  to  be  decided  by  a  jury.  But  when^er 
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a  question  of  law  arises,  the  court  must  deeide  it*  Whenever  a 
demurrer  to  the  indictment  or  evidence  renders  a  decision  of- 
the  law  necessary,  then  the  business  of  the  jud(^  is  todeterasiiie 
it.  Whenever  the  accused  submits  his  case  to  a  jury,  he  nuial 
•ubmit  it  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  evidence  and  proceedings  on  trials ;  tad  if  the  jury  had 
found  the  facts  in:  special  verdict^  referring  the  decision  of  the 
law  to  the  court,  still  the  whole  question  of  war  or  no  war  may 
be  said  to.be  decided  by  the  jury;  for  they  presented  to  the 
court  the  statement  of  facts  which  they  deemed  correct^  and  by 
it  the  court  must  decide*  The  court  only  decides  on  legal  ques* 
tions4ncidentally  occurring  in  the  cause,  but  the  jury  must  find  a 
verdict,  what.ever  opinions  the  court  may  have  given.  But 
though  the  question,  whether  treason  have  been  committed,  or 
whether  war  have  been  levied  or  not,  is  to  be  determined  by  .the 
jury  exclusively,  yet  the  question  what  fact  amount  to  treason 
or  constitute  war,  is  always  a  legal  question  to  be  detennined  by 
the  court.  It  only  describes  what  acts  proved  or  admitted  ifril! 
amount  to  acts  of  war.  If  it  be  contended,  that  the  court  h^s  not 
this  right,  then  gendemen  will  begin  a  war  among  themselves. 
Mr.  Hay  says,  that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  is  to  con- 
trol this  court;  and  that  it  was  proper  for  that  court  to  say  what 
treason  was.  If  opposed  in  this  by  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.Mac  EUe, 
their  gladiatorial  power  in  this  instance  turns  from  the  prisoner 
to  themselves*  Those  gendemen  contend,  that  whenever  trea- 
son is  the  question,  the  jury  must  consider  of  it;  but  he  con-  ^ 
tends,  that  whenever  it  is  the  question,  the  court  must  consider' 
it.  Mr.  Wickham  put  a  very  strong  and  very  apt  case:  the  case 
of  a  principal  and  agent  in  a  civil  case;  that  his  character  of 
agent  is  to  be  introduced  before  any  proof  of  an  act  to  bind  hi^ 
principal.  The  person  who  attempts  the  introduction  of  this 
testimony  to  bind  the  principal  mMst  first  prove,  that  there  waa 
a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  principal  to  the  agent.  Mr. 
Wirt  knew  this  doctrine  to  be  correct,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
elude  its  effect  by  saying,  that  when  the  question  is  made^  the 
court  has  no  right  to  say,  whether  the  delegation  be  made  out 
or  not;  that  the  iury  must  decide  it.  I  deny  the  correctness 
ef  the  gendeman's  assertion*  Does  not  the  court  call  cm  ths 
party  to  prove  the  actual  delegation  of  authority  ?  He  must  prove 
by  one  witness,  that  there  was  a  delegation  of  authority.  Whe- 
ther the  witness  n^erit  credence  or  not,  whether  he  ought  to 
be  believed  or  not  is  to  be  decided  by  the  jury  alone;  but  the 
principle,  that  no  dependent  testimony  shall  be  admitted  till  the 
furiacipal  evidence  be  produced,  is  determinable  only  by  the 
oourt;  and  if  the  party  offer  the  dependent  testimony  before  he 
introduce  the  principal  testimony,  the  oourt  has  the  right  ip 
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exclude  it,  and  will  do  86,  till  the  principal  evidence  shalMiaye 
been  brought  forward.  This  is  not  interfering  widi  the  rights 
of  the  jur}'.  Instances  are  very  common  in  which  the  court  in- 
terferes to  exclude  dependent  evidence  till  the  principal  evi* 
dence  be  first  introduced.  Yet  few  cases  are  reported,  which 
makes  the  doctrine  appear  more  intricate*        ^ 

But  I  will  mention  a  case  infinitely  stronger  than  the  cases  al** 
ready  spoken  of.  It  is  a  cas^  from  one  of  our  own  courts.  I  mean 
the  case  of  Gatewood,  who  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Fredericksburg.  On  his  trial,  his  counsel  offered 
evidence  of  brutal  indecencies  with  which  the  deceased  had  in- 
sulted the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  prisoner  in  his  absence.  The 
indignities  were  of  such  loathsome  and  shocking  complexion," 
and  were  preceded  by  threats  of  such  a  deadly  nature  as  to  fill  the 
besom  of  the  husband  and  father  equally  with  apprehensions 
and  durable  resentment.  The  prosecutor  objected  to  the  testi* 
mony,  because  nearly  twenty  hoars  had  transpired  between  the 
provocation  mnd  the  murder,  during  which  the  passions  had  an 
opportunity  of  subsiding.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  took 
nearly  the  same  course  that  those  for  the  United  States  here 
pursue ;  and  they,  being  the  advocates  of  a  man  upon  trial  for 
his  life,  were  indulged  with  a  patient  hearing.  They  urged,  that 
Gatewood's  apprehensions  and  passions  would  naturally  revive 
on  seeing  the  object  of  them,  alter  cooling  time  had  passed  ^ 
and  aware,  that  if  the  jury  could  once  be  inflamed  by  a  re- 
hearsal of  die  provocation,  their  feeliinga  would  secure  an  ille« 
gal  verdicti  they  pressed  upon  the  court  the  right  of  the  jury 
to  judge  of  all  the  testimony;  to  decide  on  the  weight  and 
sufficiency  of  the  testimony  touching  the  cooling  time;  and  what 
should  be  allowed  for  cooling  time,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces that  induced  the  choler.  They«aid  more  th^  would  have 
been  endured  from  counsel  unfavmired  by  the  privileges  with 
which  humaniQr  to  prisoners  clothes  their  advocates.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve no  temper  was  then  manifested  to  drive  the  court  into 
eompliance  by  depicting  the  dangers  of  suppressing  evidence, 
as  judging  of  it  has  here  been  called.  Two  fudges  of  charac- 
ters both  ranking  high  in  that  class  of  politics  to  which  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  profess  to  belong,  both  regarding 
the  jury  trial  under  its  legal  restrictions  as  the  noblest  security 
for  freedom^  both  careful  to  preserve  it  from  impurities  by 
sustaining  the  powers  which  were  vested  in  thetn  to  regulate 
the  evidence  before  it,  excluded  what  was  offered*  The  court 
there  judged  of  the  weight  *of  testimony  touching  cooling  time. 
If  determined  what  time  should  be  allowed,  and  rejected^  or 
if  you  please  to  use  the  degrading  language  now  so  fsuhionable^ 
mififre*$edihe  evidence  so  adjudged  to  be  illegal  and  impro* 
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per  to  be  confided  to  the  jury.  I  hftve  in  my  hands,  from  the 
files  of  the  executive,  what  will  prove  this  case  to  be  corr4;ctly 
stated.  The  judges  in  Gatewood's  case  have  not  since  been 
vilified^  because  they  were  of  our  political  cast,  and  because  no 
current  ran  against  the  effect  of  their  opinion^ 

But  this  principle  of  the  power  of  the  court  with  respect  to 
what  is  malice  or  not  is  laid  down  in  2  Mac  Nally^  547*  in  his 
third  rule  concerning  malice. 

^^  But  whether  upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
such  homicide  be  justified,  excused  or  alleviated,  must  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the'  court:  for  the  construction  the 
law  puttethupon  the  facts  stated  and  agreed  or  found  by  a  jury 
is  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  undoubtedly  the  proper  pro* 
vince  of  the  court.  Cites  Foster  257* 

As  in  the  king  v»  major  John  Oneley  indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  William  Gower,  esq.  Raymond  J.-  after  argument  on 
a  special  argument  laid  down  this  proposition,  to  which  all  the 
judges  agreed,  ^^  that  the  court  are  the  judges  of  the  maHce^  and 
not  the  jury ;  and  that  the  court  are  also  judges  of  the  fact  found 
by  the  jury,  whether  if  the  quarrel  was  sudden,  there  was  time 
for  the  passion  to  cool,  or  whether  the  act  was  deliberate  or 
not," 

This  case  then  comes  expressly  within  this  rule  of  criminal 
law,  that  admittingthe  facts  to  be  true,  it  is  the  proper  province 
of  the  court  to  decide  on  them.  It  is  strange  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  prove,  that  the  question,  what  acts  are  acts  of  .war, 
belongs  to  the  court,  as  the  books  are  full  of  cases  which  go  to 
shew  this  universal  principle,  that  whenever  a  statute  creates  or 
defines  an  offence,  the  construction  of  that  statute  belongs  to  the 
court,  and  what  facts  when  proved  will  amount  to  that  offence  is 
a  question  of  law.  What  are  false  pretences  under  the  statute 
'  against  that  offence  is  a  question  of  law  to  be  determined  by 
die  court.  See  Leach^  p.  422.  case  30.  What  are  false  tokens  is  a 
question  belonging  to  the  court;  for  which  I  r^fer  you  to  %d 
Strange  llfl7»  2  HaxviinsS21  {note)*  In  these  cases  it  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  settled,  that  what  amounts  to  a  false  token  under 
the  statute  is  to  be  decided  by  the  court.  The  offence  of  profane 
swearing  prohibited  under  certain  penalties  is  also  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  court.   In   1    Strange  497 — 8.  certain  persona 
.  were  convicted  in  the  inferior  court  for  having  used  particular 
expressions  deemed  to  be  profane  swearing.  The  convictioa 
was  carried  up  by  certiorari^  and  the  court  of  king's  bench  de- 
cided, that  it  was  a  question  of  law,  what  amounted  to  a  vio- 
lation of  this  statute.  In  like  mannerthe  decisions  have  been  on 
the  statute  of  gamiog;^  that  what  acts  amount  to  gaming  in  vio- 
lating the  statute  are  questions  of  law  to  be  decided  bv  the 
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court.  This  appears  from  many  cases  well  known  to  the  court, 
faut  is  particularly  laid  down  in  Burrow^  voh  i,  p.  2471  •;  and  it 
was  said  to  be  a  universal  principle,  that  what  acts  constituted 
an  offence  under  any  statute  belonged  to  the  court;  that  whe- 
ther the  facts  when  proved  would  amount  to  the  offence  was 
considered  as  a  question  of  law* 

In  this  instance,  I  want  to  know  what  facts  the  jury  are  to 
inquire  of,  but  those  spoken  of  by  the  witnesses.  If  we  were 
now  to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury,  there  is  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  nothing  but  the  truth  of  those  facts  which  have  been 
deposed  to.  Well,  when  we  admit  the  truth  of  these  facts,  there 
is  nothing  for  the  jury  to  act  upon.  When  the  prisoner  gives 
up  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  correctness  and  sufficiency  of 
the  testimony,  when  he  admits  every  thing  but  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  law,  and  when  the  court  from  its  constitution  and  nature 
decides  questions  of  law,  I  ask  you,  what  rational  objection  can 
be  made  against  our  motion?  But  if  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion were  referred  to.  the  jury,  any  man  on  a  question  of  law 
may  reverse  your  opinion.  In  a  civil  case,  a  jury  may  find  in 
opposition  to  your  opinion,  but  you  can  control  their  verdict 
by  granting  a  new  trial. 

We  have  been  told,,  that  we  boasted  that  we  were  ready,  and 
we  were  asked,  if  colonel  Burr  were  not  guilty,  why  we  would 
not  hear  the  evidence.  Hours  have  been  spent  in  warm  and  an- 
imated declamation  by  the  counsel.  The  prejudices  which 
were  so  generally  and  zealously  excited  in  the  country  were 
resorted  to  in  court.  Even  colonel  Burr's  counsel  have  not 
escaped  censure.  Many  harsh  observations  were  made,  as  if 
gentlemen  were  under  the  influence  of  personal  displeasure. 
But  I  mean  nothing  disparaging  in  these  observations.  Motives 
of  personal  respect  would  restrain  me.  I  do  not  ascribe  his 
conduct  to  any  want  of  patriotism  or  correctness,  but  to  his  si- 
tuation as  counsel  under  the  influence  oi  zeal.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, instead  of  odium  being  attached  to  counsel  for  appearing  in 
defence  of  persons  accused  of  treason,  gentlemen  distinguished 
by  their  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their  country  frequently  de- 
fend them  without  incurring  such  illiberal  imputations.  But  we 
are  told  that  the  people  ought  to  hear  the  evidence,  and  asked, 
why  they  should  not.  The  answer  is  contained  in  the  remarks  on 
College's  trial  by  sir  John  Hawle,  4  State  Trials  173.  They 
shew  diat  the  people  may  be  misled,  and  that  injustice  may  be 
sometimes  popular.  He  was  cruelly  and  shamefully  treated. 
He  was  refused  counsel  except  to  betray  him.  Counsel  were 
assigned  him  for  that  purpose  which  they  did.  He  was  refused 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  of  the  panel  of  the  jury  till  he 
siioidd  plead.  AH  his  papers,  his  very  notes  by  which  he  was 
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to  defend  himself  wel-e  seized  and  taken  from  him*  Illegal  evi- 
dence was  admitted  against  him.  Some  of  his  witnesses  were 
imprisoned  and  others  intimidated'  from  appearing  in  his  fa* 
vour.  The  court  instead  pf  acting  as  his  counsel  leaned  against 
him.  ^^  But  he  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
the  court  in  summing  up  the  evidence  against  him.  They  did  it 
in  such  a  manner  that^  if  they  had  been  counsel  for  the  prisoner^ 
as  they  pretended.,  they  would  have  been  justly  suspected  to 
have  taken  a  fee  oFthe  other  side  to  betray  their  client."  "  They 
took  away  ail  helps  from  him  for  defending  himself;  and  there* 
fore  they  had  as  good  have  condemned  him  widiout  a  triaL? 
Yet  ^Uhe  cry  of  the  auditory  was  great  against  him  and  faia 
witnesses.*' 

It  is  not  that  we  wish  to  exclude  the  testimony  from  poUic 
view.  The  worthy  gentlemen  have  rendered  that  impossible. 
The  evidence  against  colonel  Burr  has  been  published  a  thou* 
sand  times  to  the  world  by  the  prosecutor;  but  the  evidence 
in  his  favour  was  not  published.  The  people  will  lose  no  be- 
nefit by  your  excluding  the  .evidence.  They  read  the  newspa- 
pers in  which  it  has  been  all  so  often  published  with  the  most 
cruel  and  unfounded  exaggerations,  while  no  part  of  the  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  colonel  Biur  has  ever  been  published.  So 
that  prejudice  has  its  full  scope;  and  he  has  to  resist  its  im- 

f>ressions,  however  heavy  they  may  be.  In  this  state  of  the  pub- 
ic mind,  and  while  there  is  a  train  of  no  fewer  than  one  noa^ 
dred  and  forty  witnesses  against  him,  some  of  whom  at  teast' 
well  deserve  to  be  suspected  of  a  willingness  to  commit  per- 
jury, colonel  Burr's  counsel  would  betray  their  trust  were 
they  not  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  all  illegal  testimony- 
whatsoever.  Nor  ought  those  who  conduct  the  prosecution  to 
complain,  as  he  is  willing  that  the  public  statement  of  facta 
made  by  the  counsel  themselves  should  be  taken  for  granted* 
But  Mr.  Hay  told  us,  that  constructive  treasons  in  this  coun-^ 
try  would  not  be  dangerous;  that  in  Europe  the  doctrine  is 
dangerous,  but  not  in  th^  United  States,  because  we  have  a 
government  in  which  the  people  are  sovereigns;  and  the  people 
will  not  persecute  themselves.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  per- 
jury and  subornation,  of  faction  and  party  spirit,  of  unjust  pei^ 
secutiott?  I  can  never  take  the.liberty  to  speak  a  syllable  against 
the  character  of  a  witness  regularly  introduced  Tnot  actively- 
vohmteering  in  aid  of  the  prosecution)  whose  conduct  has  beem 
fair  and  deserves  no  harsh  imputation;  but  I  cannot  be  guilty 
of  any  injury,  if  a  witness  have  perjured  himself,  and  I  am  prev 
pared'  to  shew  it.  If  specific  facts  can  fix  this  charge  #ithottt 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  if  the  evidence  of  such  a  wioneas 
were  to  b^  received  without  examination  or  Qt>pontion,  withy 
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out  any  inquiry  into  Im  character  or  conduct,  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  treason  might  be  made  to  apply  universally. 

As  tenderness  for  character  gives  the  preference  in  argu* 
nent  to  a  supposed  over  a  real  case,  I  will  suppose  a  case,  in- 
stead of  taking  up  our  own.  I  vrould  not  be  understood  to  make- 
an  allusion  to  it,  but  merely  to  illustrate  it.  I  will  suppose  that 
we  had  a  real  grounded  apprehension  of  an  approaching  war 
with  a  neighbouring  and  powerful  nation,  which  has  several  miU 
fiona  of  inhabitants  dq>abic  of  military  service.  I  will  suppose 
that  we  had  a  feeble  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  our  general  had 
marching  orders  to  fall  back,  as  he  had  not  perhaps  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  force  against  him  and  expected  to  be  attacked  by 
the  superior  army  of  that  nation.  I  will  suppose  that  the  popu- 
lous and  rich  city  of  New-Orleans,  the  key  to  the  Mississippi, 
was  in  danger  of  invasion*  I  irill  suppose  that  the  provinces  of 
this  hostile  nation  adjacent  to  our  territories  are  very  extensive, 
fertile  and  opulent,  but  oppressed  by  political  bondage.  I  will 
suppose  that  a  hero  distinguished  tor  military  science  and 
valour  and  as  patriotic  as  he  is  ambitious  of  honourable  fame, 
but  whose  good  name  was  blighted  and  blasted  by  the  malice 
of  his  countrymen,  should  have  seen  the  dangers  hanging  over 
this  country:  New-Orleans  threatened  with  invasion  and  con- 
quest by  a  Spanish  force :  oor  citizens  there  in  danger  of  mur- 
der or  captivity :  their  wives  and  daughters  ready  to  be  a  prey 
to  Spanish  lust,  and  all  else  in  that  now  favourite  country  ex- 
posed to  desolation.  I  will  suppose  that  this  hero  knew  ttiat  a 
band  of  faithful  patriots  could  be  collected  immediately  round 
his  standard.  I  will  suppose  that  with  this  band  of  patriots  he 
should  at  this  fortunate  and  critical  moment  have  rescued  the 
tountry,  the  army  and  the  people,  by  a  seasonable  relief  to  the 
decrepid  and  half  baffled  forces  of  the  United  States*  I  will  sup- 

Cse  that  in  the  same  magnanimous  spirit  he  should  after  this 
ve  gone  on  in  his  enterprise  to  establish  the  independence  of 
the  Mexicans  and  give  liberty  to  millions  now  groaning  under 
bondage.  Suppose  he  had  done  all  this,  he  would  have  acquir- 
ed immortal  glory,  and  be  renowned  in  future  ages  as  the  deli- 
verer of  his  country,  worshipped  as  its  idol  and  called  its  sa- 
viour, as  Washington,  was.  Yes  sir,  the  highest  merit  of  this 
doubly  glorious  achievament  would  have  been  his;  but  all  those 
who  had  performed  any  part  in  it  would  have  been  hailed  as  the 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

Bat  I  will  suppose  that  the  man^  whose  views  and  plans  I  have 
described,  was  basely  betrayed  and  thwarted;  that  when  be  was 
ready. to  accomplish  all  these  things,  he  was  prevented  by  per- 
fidy and  treachery-  Liet  it  be  conceived  that  a  military  officer. 
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the  commander  in  chief  opposed  to  the  Spanish  army,  is  treacli* 
erous  and  pcrRdious^  void  of  all  principle,  capable  of  every 
thing  that  is  profligate.  I  will  suppose,  that  this  officer,  jealous 
of  the  glory  to  be  acquired  by  this  hero  (rom  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  and  urged  by  the  most  malignant  motives,  deter- 
mines to  defeat  it,  though  planned  in  concert  with  himself^ 
transforms  it  into  an  accusation  of  treason  against  the  United 
States,  and  converts  the  whole  to  his  own  advantage ;  that  he 
avails  himself  of  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  numbers  en^ 
gaged  in  it,  to  patch  up  a  precipitate  treaty  with  the  Spanish 
commandant,  and  at  the  trifling  expense  of  sacrificing  his 
friend  and  betraying  his  conscience,  ingratiates  himself  into  fa- 
vour as  well  with  the  hostile  government  as  his  own!  I  wUl 
suppose  that  he  infuses  poison  into  the  executive  ear  by  secret 
denunciations  of  the  governor  and  judges  and  other  respecta- 
ble characters,  and  that  he  informs  the  executive,  that  that 
country  is  in  a  state  of  disaffection.  I  will  suppose,  that  the 
very  sources  from  which  the  executive  could  get  correct  infor- 
mation are  stopped  by  this  very  man ;  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  a  great  and  good  man,  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
his  country,  believes  that  the  people  of  New-Orleans  are  real- 
ly disaffected,  because  this  man  who  announces  them  as  such 
has  by  his  many  lawless  acts  of  tyranny  made  them  such*  I  will 
suppose,  that  the  morality  of  this  virtuous  president  would 
compel  him  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  violent  measures  in  so 
desperate  a  case,  especially  if  he  believed  the  representations 
of  the  newspapers  which  increased  the  number  of  the  par^ 
from  eighty  to  seven  thousand ;  that  having  no  possible  means 
of  knowing  the  true  state  of  facts  and  being  of  an  easy  temper, 
he  gave  full  credence  to  this  man's  statements.  I  wiU  suppose 
that  from  his  misrepresentations  and  probal)^y  at  his  desire^  an 
effort  was  made  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  le- 
gislature of  the  nation,  but  proved  abortive  in  the  hoUse  of  re- 
presentatives; and  subsequent  events  have  shewn,  that  there 
existed  no  cause  whatsoever  for  suspending  it.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  this  military  character  takes  to  himself  the  power  ar- 
bitrarily and  indiscriminately  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  peo- 
ple as  it  were  in  a  mass,  to  subvert  the  civil  authority  by  resisting 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  to  rescue  those  whom  he  had 
tyrannically  imprisoned,  to  introduce  maltial  law  to  facilitate  and 
strengthen  his  despotism,  and  to  begin  and  continue  the  vtola^ 
tion  and  robberry  of  the  post  ofliccs  and  cut  off  every  possibility 
oi  information  of  what  was  passing.  I  will  suppose  further, 
that  the  military  chief,  having  denounced  in  the  newspapers  and 
every  where  the  very  person  who  was  planning  with  him  how 
to  accomplish  the  great  object  I  have  been  speaking  of,  devises 
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every  mode  of  getting  at,  creating  and  extorting  testiihoby  m 
justify Jhis  illegal  and  arbitrary  proceedings;  that  hope  and  fear, 
terror  and  promises,  rewards  and  punishments  are  all  used* 
I  will  suppose  that  he  has  twenty  or  thirty  precursors  eta* 
ployed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  adopt  all  possible 
modes  of  procuring  and  creating  testimony,  and  that  he  ha» 
made  all  these  persons  interested  in  procuring  this  testimony. 
I  will  suppose  that  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  a  grand 
jury  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  offences  he  has  committed; 
when  three  of  the  popular  counsel  employed  to  prosecute  other 
accused  persons  immediately  eulogize  this  corhmander  in  chiefs 
and  by  their  perseverance  and  zeal  stop  the  inquiry  and  stMe 
the  prosecution  against  him.    I  will  suppose  that  this,  an  ex« 
traordinary  spectacle,  such  as  was  never  seen  before  and  is 
agreed  to  be  anomalous  in  criminal  justice,  was  going  on  in  a 
room  of  this  capitol,  where  the  grand  jury  Were  deliberating  oti 
the  subject*  I  will  suppose  that  tire  patriotism  of  this  president 
of  the  United  States,  whose  ear  is  thus  poisoned  by  this  man, 
should  excite  him  to  reflect  that  desperate  cases  niiay  require 
desperate  remedies  and  to  institute  inquisitions  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States  for  the  discovery  and  procurement  of  evi- 
dence* Each  of  the  officials  of  this  inquisition  calls  on  indivi- 
duals to  discover  treason*  These  officials  are  directed  to  im- 
pose themselves  as  bosom  friends  on  those  from  whoin  tKey 
may  wish  to  draw  the  secrets  qf  the  mind,  and  thus  under  the 
guise  of  friendship  they  steal  the  secrets  of  the  heart*  I  will 
suppose  that  the  expectation  of  patronage  and  promotion  to 
office  and  distinction  facilitate  the  procurement  of  this  specien 
of  evidence*    I  will  suppose  that  every  man  who  has  these  mo- 
tives is  applied  to  and  induced  to  tell  his  exparte  tale ;  a  full 
inquiry  is  not  solicited.  The  inquiry  is  only  pressed  on  one 
side,  but  it  confines  and  trammels  the  witness*  It  will  confront 
him  at  a  future  day*  The  influence  of  hope  and  fear  has  a  great 
effect  on  his  mind.  I  shall  suppose,  that  the  illustrious  man 
at  the  head -of  our  affairs,  whose  name  is  a  host  from  merited 
popularity , was  alarmed  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  impu- 
tation against  the  accused,  and  pronounced  him  in  the  face  of 
the  world  to  be  certainly  guilty;  and  that  his  expressions  would 
have  the  effect  of  a  fact  with  every  person;  that  it  would  be 
generally  believed  that  the  president  had  good  authority  for 
pronouncing  him  to  be  guilty:  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
mantle  of  the  president's  opinion  protects  this  military  chief* 
**  The  honour  of  a  soldier  and  the  fidelity  of  a  good  citizen" 
ascribed  to  him  by  that  opinion  have  their  effect  of  preventing 
a  proper  scrutiny  into  his  misconduct.  I  will  suppose  that  two 
'  eminent  counsel  of  great  ability  and  influence  have  been  selected 
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to  aid  the  public  accuser  (which  however  legal  is  unusual).  I  will 
suppose,  that  from  the  representations  made  to  them  and  the  view 
they  have  taken  of  the  case  they  believe  the  individual  accused 
is  guilty;  that  the  case  being  desperate  requires  desperate 
means.  They  have  therefore  indulged  in  coarse,  popular  decla* 
mation  against  the  accused ;  and  &ey  add  the  weight  of  their 
opinions  by  declaring  the  convictions  of  their -own  minds  as  to 
his  guilt.  I  will  further  suppose,  that  it  being  a  matter  conclud- 
ed  upon  all  hands  that  his  conviction  must  take  place,  they  have 
seized  and  illeffally  confiscated  all^  his  property,  and  thereby  de« 
prived  him  of  the  means  of  defence:  (for  has  it  not  been 
proved  that  colonel  Burr's  boats  and  property  have  been 
seized  ?)  I  will  suppose,  that  these  gentlemen  think  proper  to 
connect  the  guilt  of  the  accused  with  the  credit  of  the  govern* 
ment;  that  it  has  not  only  been  said  here  but  published  in  all 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States,  that  if  Aaron 
Burr  should  be  acquitted  it  will  be  the  severest  satire  on  the 
government;  and  that  the  people  are  called  upon  to  support  the 
government  by  the  conviction  of  colonel  Burr.  I  will  suppose, 
that  (perhaps  through  inadvertence)  they  vilify,  revile  htm 
and  degrade  him ;  that  one  of  them  represents  him  as  sunk  in 
dust  and  ashes;  and  even  lurymen  have  been  taught  by  the 
common  example  to  insidt  him.  He  must  submit  to  all  this; 
biit  I  will  not  suppose,  that  any  person  will  say  that  it  is  an  act 
of  magnanimity  thus  to  treat  a  person  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  sunk  in  dust  and  ashes;  nor  will  I  say,  that  any  thing  in 
this  is  policy.  Christ  himself  was  abused,  was  mocked  and  spit 
on.  Why  should  not  a  mere  mortal  man  be  in  like  manner 
abused?  But  I  will  suppose,  that  if  the  accused  were  to  display 
an  invincibleness  of  soul,  a  heroism,  a  tranquil  patience  and 
forbearance  during  all  this  time  and  under  all  these  circam- 
stances— **that  he  should  exhibit  himself  uniformly  placid  and 
serene,  I  should  not  suppose  from  these  manifestations  that  he 
was  a  traitor.  I  would  suppose  another  case-— an  accident— .^nd 
whi«hit  would  beonly  necessary  to  mention— a  most  interesting 
scene  to  have  been  witnessed.  When  the  grand  jury  returned  a 
true  bill,  he  was  firm,serene,unmoved,  composed — ^no  change  of 
countenance— the  most  tranquil  equanimity  prevailed  in  every 
feature— his  soul  at  peace  with  itself  and  with  its  God.  Yet  the 
next  day  they  announced  in  the  newspapers,  th^t  lie  was  in 
a  state  of  indescribable  consternation  and  dismay.  But  this  it 
biit  a  small  part  of  the  long  catalogue  of  misrepresentatious 
which  have  been  practised  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  his 
cause.  I  will  suppose,  that  every  man  who  dares  to  look  at  the 
accused  with  a  smile  or  present  him  the  hand  of  friendship 
should  be  denounced  as  a  traitor;  that  his  friends  are  persecuted 
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and  hunted  down.  I  will  suppose,  that  on  some  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  United  States  perjury  could  be  proved ;  that  this  perjury 
could  be  proved,  among  others,  by  some  other  witnesses  sum* 
moned  for  the  prosecution;  but  that  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States  has  discharged  these  latter  from  further  attendance.  I 
will  suppose,  that  Uiere  are  thirty  or  forty  witnesses,  who  will 
probably  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  only  witnesses  on  the  part' 
of  the  prosecution,  who  undertake  to  prove  any  acts  of  force  or 
violence  by  the  people  on  the  island.  I  will  also  suppose,  that 
on  the  one  hand  it  is  difficult  and  inconvenient  for  the  accused 
to  procure  evidence ;  that  those  who  dare  to  shew  a  disposition 
to  give  evidence  for  him  are  discouraged,  censured,  intimi- 
dated; but  on  the  other,  a  liberal  treasury  of  the  United  States, . 
the  patronage  of  the  government  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
government,  over  an  extensive  territory,  are  inlisted  in  getting 
evidence  to  be  exhibited  against  one  man;  and  that  man  im« 
prisoned  and  without  property  and  without  the  ordinary  means 
of  obtaining  testimony  or  information,  hy  the  obstructions  of 
the  mail.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  respectable  gentleman 
in  New- York  stating,  that  the  mail  at  New^Orleans  was  broken 
open  and  letters  taken  therefrom,  and  other  postoffices  have 
been  violated.  I  will  say,  that  if  while  we  have  such  a  virtuous 
president,  an  administration  so  distinguished  for  talents  and 
virtue,  such  enormous  offences  be  committed,  if  such  atro- 
cious practices  take  place  with  impunity  under  such  an  ad- 
ministration, nothing  can  save  the  constitution.  But  let  us 
come  to  another  case.  Let  us  suppose,  what  is'  not  im- 
possible, that  we  should  hereafter  have  a  vicious  president; 
iriiat  could  he  not  do  with  all  the  finances  of  the  state  at  his 
command?  What  may  they  not  do,  if  the  doctrine  of  construc- 
tive treason  be  left  to  their  guidance  ?  This  is  a  power  that  may 
be  exeVcised  by  either  a  virtuous  or  vicious  president.  But 
though  it  may  be  exercised,  it  is  improper  for  any  president  to 
do  so*  But  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  president  is  bound 
or  has  even  a  right  to  interfere  in  any  prosecution  whatever. 
On  the  contrary  I  insist  that  the  president's  interference  with 
the  prosecution  is  improper,  lUegsd  and  unconstitutional.  From 
the  very  moment  diat  a  case  enters  into  the  pale  of  the  judi- 
ciary', he  ought  to  avoid  all  interference  with  it.  What  law 
gives  him  the  power?  The  constitution  gives  him  the  power 
to  repel  invasions  and  suppress  insurrections.  It  gives  power  to 
congress  to  do  so;  and  he  is  to  execute  the  laws  made  by  con- 
gress for  these  purposes.  He  is  therefore  to  suppress  insurrec* 
cions,  but  the  v«ry  moment  that  an  insurgent  is  taken  befbr^e 
the  judiciary,  the  two  departments  become  distinct,  and  he  has 
no  right  to  interfere;  if  he  do  interfere  he  violates  the'consti- 
Vol.  II.  Y 
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tutioq.  He  has  m  pardoning  pow«r  which  ia  uUerVy  inq^mpatibli^ 
withany  interference  with  the  pro8ecutiQgpower;andzfa/tQcoii* 
dv^ct  it  18  naturally  begotten  and  tuGreased  with  thoae  who  take, 
part  in  a  prosecution.  If  the  president  ent^r  the  lists  ^ith  th?  atr 
torney  of  the  United  States^  if  he  direct  a  proAecution  to  be  con- 
ducted,  he  becon^es  anxious  and  d^isively  jealous  for  the  coit* 
viction;  apd  this  anxiety  and  this  zeql  affect  his  ability  to  judge  ^ 
the  propriety  of  pardoning.  He  makes  himself  as  unfit  to  judge 
of  and  dispense  niercy  as  the  attorney  who  prosecutes*  Thia  iip* 
terference  has  beeii  in  ancient  tiroea  th9  bane  of  liberty  in 
£ngland;  but  there  the  king  is  the  sovereign  and  prQsecutea: 
whereas  here  the  people  are  the  sovereign,  and  the  United  Statea 
prosecute.  Yet  neither  the  king  nor  the  counsel  have  tbe  right  to 
interfere  to  any  extent  in  the  decision  of  causes  either  civil.  fUr 
criniinai*  De  Lolm€  in  his  treatise  on  the  constitution  of  £ni|^ 
IviA^pQge  8l8.  says,  that  though  the  king  is  the  first  nsapstrato,. 
yet  ^^  he  can  make  no  change  in  the  maxims  and  forma  eonao* 
crated  by  law  or  custoni.  He  cannot  even  influence  in  any  ease 
whatsoever  the  decision  of  causes  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject; and  Jaoses  I.  assisting  at  the  trial  of  a  cause  was  reaciind^ 
ed  by  the  judge,  that  he  could  deliver  no  opinion.  Lastly, 
though  crimes  are  prosecuted  in  his  name,  he  cannot  refuse 
to  lend  it  to  any  particular  persons  who  have  complaints  to 
prefer."  And  in  the  index  it  is  stated  as  a  general  sentiment 
that  neither  the  king  nor  the  privy  council  have  die  right  to 
interfere  with  the  decision  of  causes  either  civil  or  jorinubaaL 
Whether  this  authority  be  correct  to  the  extent  here  atated  or 
not  is  immaterial*  The  king  is  the  prosecutor  there*  The  pr^ 
sident  does  not  stand  in  the  same  situation  here ;  nor  ought  he. 
to  possess  or  exercise  such  a  power.  The  same  vices  and  mi^ 
Ugnant  passions  which  actuate  a  tyrannical  king  mi^t  actui^e  a 
tyrannical  president. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  |M?esident  acted  from  good  nao^vcft, 
without  sufficiently  reflecting  on  the  sublet,  and  thsKt  he  kaa 
inadvertently  followed  one  of  the  very  worst  Briidsh  examples 
in  the  most  arbitrary  reigns*  I  wish  Mr.  Jefferson  were  here  by 
jfour  aide  wid  could  hear  what  could  be  said  on  the  subject*  I 
am  confident  he  would  determine  that  he  had  done  wrcmg* 

There  is  a  great  inequality  between  the  prose<;iltioa  and  de- 
fence, when  the  president  affords  executive  means  to  cany  <m 
the  foriner,  whereas  justice  requires  that  there  should  be  hn 
equsdity  between  them.  Is  not  die  interest  of  the  puUic  €M»- 
ged  in  defending  as  well  as  prosecuting?  la  it  not  as  much  lar 
the  public  good  that  innocence;  should  be  protected,  as  that  guUt 
should  be  punished?  The  Jaw  arms  the  prosecutor  la this  coun- 
try with  am{de  means  to  cany  into  effisct  ^  proaecution*  Hia 
,  means  are  equal  to  those  exevcised  in  England.  Why  ahould 
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tkdt  congress  int^tfere  aa  well  m  the  president?  The  three  de- 
pmtmeQts  of  the  goremment  are  separate  and  distinct  by  the 
constitution.  None  of  them  should  go^  beyond  its  constitu* 
tional  limits  by  encroaching  on  the  other;  and  it  is  particularly 
essential  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  people  that  the 
judiciary  should  be  independent. 

It  never  can  be  admitted  that  the  executive  authority  by  its 
military  or  other  a^nts  can  arre^  and  iniprison  the  citizens 
at  its  pleasure,  resist  and  subvert  the  civil  authority  and  vi- 
olate the  sacred  channels  of  communication  between  the  people. 
But  I  do  n6t  mean  to  impeach  the  motives  of  the  president, 
hut  to  regret  that  he  has  committed  a  mistake  by  which  the 
most  pernicious  doctrine  has  been  introduced.  I  beg  pardon 
Ibr  this  digression.  I  will  go  on  with  the  suppositions  on  con- 
structive treasons. 

I  trill  now  suppose,  tbat'ther^  is  a  little  spot  in  the  country 
secluded  from  all  others  by  geographical  boundaries  (at   a 

Seat  and  most  inconvenient  distance  from  hence)  from  which  . 
e  jury  to  try  the  accused  should  come;  but  that  in  this  little  . 
spot  the  people  had  expressed  themselves  and  were  well  known 
to  be  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  accused.  I  will  suppose,  that 
the  accused  urged  for  himself,  that  this  isi  the  only  spot  from 
which  an  impartial  jury  could  not,  from  their  avowed  sentiments, 
be  expected  to  come ;  and  that  as  the  provision  of  the  law, 
which  requires  all  trials  to  be  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  coun- 
ty as  well  as  the  state  or  district  where  the  offence  shall  have 
been  committed,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  accused;  if  he  . 
Waived  that  benefit  it  was  unnecessary  to  summon  a  jury  from 
thence ;  that  from  the  great  distance  it  might  be  desirable  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  summoning  a  jury  from  that  county  when 
dieymightbe  summoned  from  a  much  shorter  distance  from  the 
state  at  large.  I  will  suppose  that  the  court  was  satisfied  that  if 
Ae  parties  agreed,  the  summoning  of  the  jury  from  that  county 
Aig^tbe  dispensed  .with;  but  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion insisted  that  the  jury  should  come  from  thatplace  so  strong- 
ty  prejudiced  against  the  accused,  notwithstanding  his  waiver 
jmd  the  opinion  of  the  court.  I  will  suppose,  that  the  marshal  is 
admonished  to  summon  such  a  jury  as  will  not  commit  the  gO" 
vemment:  such  a  jury,  I  suppose,  as  would  not  satirize  the  go- 
vernment by  an  acquittal.  A  prejudiced  witness  is  deputed  to 
summon  the  jurjr  from  Wood.  He  vacates  two  state  offices  for 
die  purpose  of  contributing  to  hang  what  be  calls  a  traitor.  He 
selects  the  best  friends  of  the  government,  and  every  where  ex- 
presses his  opinions.  On  discovering  that  this  was  illegal,  a 
new  deputy  does  the  business.  He  goes  to  the  agent  of  the 
government  for  a  list  of  names  and  summons  by  mtstal^e  ten 
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out  of  the  twelve  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  witness  depur 
ted.    These  men  having  signalized  themselves  by  their  hosti- 
lity to  the  accused  could  not  of  course  be  accepted.  I  shall  sup* 
pose,  that  the  marshal  depends  for  his  very  official  existence  on 
the  executive  authority ;  that  this  marshal  is  as  good  a  man  as 
ever  existed,  but  that  he  was  distinctly  apprised,  that  if  he  did 
not  take  care  and  summon  such  men  as  would  not  satirize  the 
government^  he  should  be  removed  from  offipe ;  that  the  marshal 
knew  these  political  distinctions  and  summoned,  out  of  the 
thirty-six  to  be  selected  from  the  state  at  large,  thirty-four  of 
the  political  sentiments  of  the  president  and  other  members  oi 
the  administration.  I  will  suppose,  that  these  thirty -six  were 
under  insensible  influence  and  prejudice  against  the  accused; 
and  most  of  the  whole  were  members  of  assembly  and  popular 
men  representing  the  president's  sentiments.  He  is  relieved 
from  such  a  jury  by  the  constitution  of  his  country.  {See  alsQ 
Christianas  Notes  to  BL  Com.  p.  85.]  He  is  obliged  to  barter 
away  his  constitutional  right  of  three  days'' time  before  pleading 
in  order  to  have  a  speedy  trial.  If  all  these  suppositions  be  re- 
alities we  may  be  destroyed  by  constructive  treason,  \t  impro- 
per evidence  be  admitted  by  us.  If  all  these  things  be  true,  our 
safety  depends  on  the  exclusion  of  irrelevant  and  illegal  testi- 
mony. But  there  is  one  answer  to  be  given  to  all  reasoning  on 
this  subject:  It  is  clear,  that  without  attending  to  the  principles 
of  our  constitution  there  may  be  a  subversion  of  our  liberties. 
We  are  told,  that  the  virtue  of  the  people  will  do  every  thing; 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  must  be  heard  and  itiust  decide  where 
they  are  sovereign;  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  people  must  always  do  right. 
•  That  the  voice  of  the  people  is  like  the  voice  of  God  in  many 
cases,  that  the'  people  have  a  capacity  to  govern  themselves, 
that  their  rights  are  inviolable,  and  that  the  majority  must  de- 
cide to  make  laws  for  the  whole,  must  be  admitted;  but  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  not  go  beyond  that ;  that  he  will  not  refer 
the  fate  of  individuals  accused  to  the  sudden  and  violent  im- 
pulse of  their  feelings  and  passions;  for  the  people  are  some- 
times hurried  into  the  most  dreadful  iexcesses,  led  away  by 
their  passions,  thpugh  their  sentiments  are  just,  or  seduced  by 
the  arts  of  designing  and  influential  men.  There  are  cases 
where   individuals  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  voice  of  the 
people :  Socrates  was  made  to  drink  hemlock,  and  Aristides 
was  banished  by  the  people.  Though  innocent  and  the  best 
friends  of  the  people;  they  were  destroyed  to  appease  the  re- 
sentment of  the  people;  and  admiral  Byng  was  made  to  die  for 
the  same  cause.  Jefferson  was  run  down  in  the  year  1 7%0  by  the 
voiceof  the  people.  Reformation  and  Christianity  itself  prove  th© 
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general  erron  sdbject  to  pervside  the  people.  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self was  crucified  by  the  people.  The  violeoce  of  the  people  is 
sometimes  irresistible  in  the  worst  of  causes.  The  storm  must 
go  by.  I  know  that  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  men  in 
die  world  are  sometimes  wrong  and  commit  acts  of  imprudence 
and  injustice.  If  constructive  treason  be  not  excluded,  however 
patriotic  and  moderate  the  people  and  government  may  be,  the 
sensible  remark  of  Montesquieu  may  be  verified  even  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  make  the  government  arbitrary.,  A 
portion  of  the  people  will  reflect  and  see  the  effects  of  former 
excesses  and  become  sensible  of  errors  which  have  been  the 
source  of  so  many  injuries,  but  the  rest  will  not.  Factions  will 
arise ;  these  will  be  extinguished  by  constructive  treasons;  and 
these  last  succeeded  by  despotism;  so  that  the  doctrine  if  adopt- 
ed and  practised  here,  may  do  more  mischief  than  the  rotten 
boroughs  of  England  with  their  system  of  bribery  ai^d  corrup- 
tion have  done.  ,    . 

I  am  sorry  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  the  court's  time, 
but  I  must  make  a  few  more  remarks  and  notice  some  observ^- 
tions  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side;  if  the  court  will  bear 
with  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  possible.    . 

Mr.  Mac  Rae  says,  that  colonel  Burr  is  not  an  accessory  but 
a  principal  in  the  treason,  and  that  the  overt  acts  were  wherever 
he  did  any. thing;  and  he  asks  us,  ^^  must  he  not  be  tried  at 
least  where  he  did  those  acts?''  But  we  contend  that  all  his 
acts,  if  he  did  any,  are  merely  accessorial;  and  it  is  not  shewn 
that  he  has  committed  any  act  in  person,  or  in  which  he  ought 
to  be  considered  a  principal  actor.  The  gendeman  has  read 
Throgmorton's  case  fully.  That  was  the  only  case  in  which  it 
was  attei|ipted  to  prosecute  in  the  first  instance  an  absentee  as 
a  principal  actor,  but  the  prosecution  failed*.  Instead  of  reason- 
ing in  vmdication  of  the  principle  of  such  an  attempt,  be  has 
only  shewn  some  circumstances  in  which  that  case  and  this  dif- 
fer; but  which  do  not  affect  the  principle  in  the  least.  He  says 
that  we  are  allowed  books,  and  to  argue  questions  of  law,  which 
privileges  were  refused  to  Throgmorton.  Thanks  to  the  jusdce 
of  the  court  for  that;  the  gendemen  have  worked  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  eourt  from  hearing  us. 

But  the  gendeman  complains  loudly  that  one  of  their  witness- 
es has  been  driven  from  his  post.  He  exonerates  however  die 
counsel  of  the  accused  from  any  participation  in  his  deserdon. 
This  fellow  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection,  and  was  driven 
away  by  his  apprehension  of  an  affidavit  proving  his  guilt.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  gendeman  had  not  got  him  to  keep  sober  till  he 
should  come  to  this  court.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  fellow  had  not 
been  found  in  a  bed  which  he  should  not  have  been  in,  and  that 
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'  he  had  not  been  Inhaled  for  it  from  the  cro^ra  of  hts  head  to  the 
sole  of  his  feet.  I  could  furnish  the  gentleman  with  several 
amusing  anecdotes  of  this  kind  for  hts  next  edition  of  waiting* 
I  think  thejr  ought  to  drive  most  df  the  blackguards  away  for 
die  credit  of  the  prosecution. 

[Here  some  very  facetious  and  pleasant  remarks  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Botts  and  Mr.  Mac  Kae;  which  afforded  amuse- 
ment for  the  mometit,  but  are  omitted  as  irrelevant  to  the 
report.] 

MV.  Mac  Rae  says  that  the  accused  has  no  fewer  than  four 
attorneys  general  and  two  subaltern  counsel  to  defend  him, 
whereas  Throgmbrton  had  no  counsel.  I  apprehend  that  in  an 
affisir  of  war,^  one  brigadier  general  will  be  equal  to  four  attor- 
neys general;  and  they  have  a  lieutenant  governor  (Mr.  Mac 
Rae)  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  is  connected  with  war  and  is  a 
military  man,  equal  to  the  other  counsel  of  the  accused.  The 
law  allows  but  one  counsel  to  the  United  States.  It  allows  two 
td  the  accused  at  public  expense.  They  have  three  times  as 
many  counsel  as  the  law  allows.  The  laws  of  this  country  know 
hut  one  attorney  for  the  United  States.  As  they  have  three 
we  ought  according  to  the  principle  of  the  law  and  the  rule  of 
proportion  to  have  six,  the  four  attorneys  general  aiid  two 
subaltern  counsel  at  the  public  expense.  The  inferest  of  the 
United  States  is  to  procure  an  acquittal  where  the  imputation 
of  guilt  is  not  merited  as  well  as  to  procure  conviction  where 
guilt  exists ;  and  humanity  goes  with  sound  pplicy  in  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  full  defence  as  well  as  of  a  prosecution. 

Mr.  Wickham  has  been  charflred  with  advocating  the  influ- 
ence of  the  common  law  in  the  United  States  at  one  time  and 
resisting  its  introduction  at  another.  How  can  this  imputation 
be  justified?  When  a  general  phrase  of  a  technical  import  of  a 
particular  legal  meaning  is  used,  you  must  refer  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  is  derived  in  order  to  ascertain  the  idea  and  find 
out  the  true  meaning;  consequently  where  a  technical  phrase 
or  expression  borrowed  from  the  common  law  is  used  in  the 
cdnstitution  or  any  law,  the  common  law  must  be  consulted, 
in  order  that  the  phrase  may  be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  known  to  the  common  law ;  but  certainly  the  use  of  some  of 
its  technical  phrases  or  the  adoption  of  some  of  its  ideas  is 
very  different  from  the  adoption  of  the  common  law  itself. 
Tliey  tell  us  that  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
are  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  that  what  they  say  is  law.  Now 
apply  their  own  meaning.  If  war  were  a  word  of  technicsd 

*  Major  Wirt  bad  darinf!^  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly  been  in 
nomination  for  the  ofEoe  of  brigadier  general,  and  had  a  respectable  number 
tjfyotes. 
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meanings  t»  what  source  do  you  apply  to  aaeertain  its  impait} 
If  it  be  a  word  of  technical  meaning,  you  look  at  belligerent 
states  or  books  on  tactics.  If  it  he  not  a.  word  of  tedhntcal 
meaning,  it  must  he  taken  in  the  acceptation  in  which  it  is  uni* 
versalty  understood  by  the  people.  Why  do  not  gentlemen  come 
out  at  once  and  say  that  the  common  law  does  or  does  not  eacisi? 
It  is  in  force  in  the  different  states  as  a  part  of  the  state  system^ 
with  different  modifications,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  constt* 
tution  bf  the  United  States.  While  .they  thus  cnar^  Mr.  Wick- 
ham,  how  is  it  with  them,  are  they  perfectly  consisteBt? 

I  hope  neither  Mr.  Mac  JRae  nor  Mr.  Wirt  wiil  take  any  thing 
I  say  amiss.  For  many  reasons,  I  wish  to  demean  myself  in  no 
other  way  but  that  of  the  utmost  respect  towards  the  counsel  and 
the  court.  Almost  every  man  has  his  mind  influenced  in^some  de» 
gfee  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  may  be 
a  matter  of  complaint  that  so  much  time  should  be  consumed  in 
adulation  towards  the  president  and  general  Wilkinson.  If  this 
adulation  in  his  professional  character  had  gone  no  further,  if  he 
had  merely  advocated  them,  I  should  probably  have  been  sHent 
on  the  subject;  but  it  was  contrasted  with  the  grossest  abuse  of 
my  client.  That  adulation  seems  to  have  fumidied  them  with  an 
opportunity  of  reviling  the  accused,  and  to  have  been  used  as  a 
foil  to  reflect  the  brilliancy  of  their  characters.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  I  would  not  take  upon  myself  the  right  6f  complaining  of 
their  adulation  at  the  expense  of  two  or  three  hours'  time.  Yet  he 
complains  heavily  of  us,  that  when  we  are  brought  hither,  we 
mm  ourselves  accusers,  exhibiting  a  reversal  of  the  nature  and 
Older  of  things,  so  as  to  satisfy  his  mind  most  perfecdy,  that  we 
are  wrong  and  that  be  is  right. 

It  was  very  wrong  for  certun  persons  in  Ireland  who  were 
accusers  to  be  accused!  It  was  a  very  common  thing'to  see  such 
cases.  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  major  Sir  and  Mr.  Obrien,  all  of  whom 
were  persons  who  had  brought  accusations  against  odiers,  were 
accused  themselves.  Two  of  them  were  not  only  accused  by  the 
accused  but  proved  to  be  guilty.  It  was  not  a  marveUous  thing 
to  occur  in  the  course  of  a  prosecution  during  the  troubles  in  that 
country,  for  a  person  prosecuted  to  ^cuse  those  who  had  sworn 
against  him  as  wimesses.  The  castle  was  frequently  accused. 
&it  he  complsuns  that  the  government  has  been  reproached. 

It  is  true  that  some  gentlemen  associated  with  me,  and  who 
difier  from  me  on  politicalsubjectSi  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  expressing  their  opinions  freely  of  the  unjust  treatment  of  the 
accused^  by  the  agents  of  the  government;  and  one  of  them  has 
opened  his  mind  mely  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  itself. 
Mr.  Martin  has  a  right  to  speak  of  the  government  as  he  thinks 
its  acta   deserve.    Its  transactions  are  m  proper  suhject  of  in* 
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quiry  and  criticism:  a  {irinciple  in  which  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  indulge  themselves  without  restraint.  Freedom  of 
inquiry  is  indeed  our  owh  principle  and  Jefferson's,  which  en«  - 
dears  it  to  us  all.  There  is  a  perfect  toleration  in  the  United 
States*  Mr.  Wirt  began  by  saying  that  he  would  not  plant  a 
thorn  in  his  own  heart  to  rankle  there  for  life,  by  assisting  in  an 
unjust  prosecution.  I  wish  gentlemen  would  not  make  such  pro- 
fessions. I  believe  them  to  be  sincere,  but  the  worid  will  con« 
sider  them  as  mere  declarations  made  by  them  as  counsel  and 
not  as  men;  it  will  contrast  them  with  their  extreme  ardor 
and  seal  in  the  prosecution.  Though  they  would  do  nothing  but 
what  they  thought  perfecdy  justifiable,  yet  thcfanaticism  that  pre* 
vails  in  the  prosecution  beguiles  theni  perpetually  into  acts  which 
are  at  war  widi  their  professions,  and  which  they  would  abhor 
if  they  could  take  an  impartial  view  and  were  sensible  of  theme 
such  professions  therefore  will  serve  no  substantial  purpose. 

Mr.  Wirt  attempts  to  produce,  in  conflict  with  Mr.  Wickham'a 
argument,  Mr.  Randolph's  prayer  to  ^^save  us  from  the  deductions 
of  common  sense."  This  was  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  pervert  Mr. 
Randolph's  obvious  meaning.  It  was  Mr.  Hay^s  kind  ofcomman 
sense^  as  explained  in  his  argument  which  Mr.  Randolph  depre- 
cated, and  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  repugnant  to 
real  common  sense* 

The  proof  of  the  overt  act  intended  by  Mr.  Wirt  is  the  inlist-^ 
ing  of  men  by  Aaron  Burr's  officers  in  Pennsylvania.  But  Mr. 
Hay  says  they  were  inlisted  for  a  purpose  of  which,  the  plan  was  * 
to  be  imparted  to  them  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland.  He  said 
enough  to  tell  us  that  not  one  of  these  persons  who  went  down 
from  Blannerhassett's  island  knew  for  what  purpose  they  were 
going,  but  it  was  to  have  been  disclosed  to  them  at  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland.  Mr.  Mac  Rae  omits  to  make  any  comment  on  d^is 
part  and  therefore  admits  it.  I  wish  him  to  make  out  a  case  and 
shew  us,  where  any  men  were  inlisted  before  they  came  to  Blan- 
nerhassett's island.  No  assemblage  was  necessary  according  to  his 
argument. 

What  docs  Mr.  Wirt  say  in  Opposition  to  the  confession  of  Mr. 
Hay  and  the  tacit  admission  of  Mr.  Mac  Rae?  He  tells  you,  this 
court,  this  jury  and  this  people,  that  colonel  Burr's  officers  had 
inlisted  those  men  in  Pennsylvania  and  on  the.  island.  If  they 
were  inlisted  fhey  must  have  knowjn  for  what  purpose  they  were 
engaged  and  who  engaged  the^,  or  under  what  leader  they  were 
to  serve.  We  were  at  the  mercy  of  gentlemen,  but  I  did  not  cx^ 
pect  that  the  gentleman  would  have  used  the  power,  to  say,  that 
they  were  ready  to  prove  a  fact  which  he  knew  had  no  existence, 
and  inlisted  himself  aqaong  counsel  who  have  the  character  of 
not  speaking  with  siocvity.  -  •         •  > 
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Mr.  Wirt  exptaniecl,  that  he  thought  himself  authorized  tp 
draw  the  conclusion  which  he  had  expressed,  because  the  men  in 
die  boats  who  went  to  the  island  were  then  called^  and  considered 
themselves  Burr's  men;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  he 
called  them  his  meru 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued  between  Mr.  Botts  and 
Mr.  Wirt,  in  which  some  warm  and  animated  observations  were 
made  respecting  the  evidence  and  Mr.  Wirt's  comments  thereon. 

The  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  the  evidence  was  such  that 
different  gendemen  might  draw  different  inferences  from  it. 

Their  warmth  then  subsided,  and  their  former  amity  and  good 
humour  returned;  and  Mr.  Botts  proceeded  with  his  argument. 

Mr.  Wirt  contends,  that  even  iniisting  soldiers  amounts  to  levy* 
ing  war ;  but  that  certainly  bringing  them  together  constitutes  that 
crime.  Th^s  however  is  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Hay's  definition, 
which  requires  an  assemblage  convened  to  effect  a  treasonable 
purpose  before  their  dispersion.  In  England  iniisting  men  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  an  overt  act  of  treason,  in  compassing  the 
king's  death,  because  the  intention  is  the  offence ;  the  crime  con- 
sists in  the  imagination.  But  where  the  crime  does  not  consist  in 
the  intention  but  in  war,  there,  nothing  merely  preparatory  to,  or 
short  of  an  act  of  war  will  suffice.  ^^  But  the  potential  force  was 
intended  to  operate  and  did  operate  on  New-Orleans  or  on  the 
people  of  Wood."  I  have  already  shewn,  that  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  a  pretext  for  alleging,  that  there  was  any  potential  force  to 
alarm  the  inhabitants  of  Wood  county.  As  to  New-Orleans,  the 
paitv  was  never  in  a  state  ready  to  act.  Their  circumstances,  si- 
tuauon  and  want  of  preparation  and  of  force  all  shew  that  they 
were  far  from  being  ready  to  act,  whatever  intentions  they  might 
have  entertained;  and  therefore  potential  force  did  not  operate 
oo  New-Orleans. 

I  hope  sir  I  have  proved  my  first  proposition  (and  which  of 
itself  ought  to  be  deemed  decisive  if  established)  that  the  acts 
proved  to  have  taken  place  on  the  island  were  not  in  themselves 
acts  of  war,  and  that  no  intention  could  make  them  so. 

I  proceed  now  to  my  second  proposition,  that  the  accessorial 
agent  cannot  be  convicted  until  the  record  of  the  conviction  or 
outlawry  of  the  actor  be  produced. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  referred  to  by  us,  I  will 
refer  you  to  Gilberts  Law  of  Evidence^  Loft's  edition,  863,  864. 
The  absurdity  of  convicting  the  accessory  when  the  principal  may 
be  acquitted  is  most  glaring.  One  great  reason  which  produced  this 
rule  in  England,  that  the  principal  should  be  convicted  before  the 
accessory,  was,  that  the  accessory  has  no  right  to  involve  himself  in 
a  defence  which  the  principal  alone  can  make.  No  man  is  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  an  act  or  the  point  on  whicb- 
it  depends  as  the  principal  engaged  in  the  act  itself. 
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Mr.  Wirt  has  admitted,  that  if  colonel  Burr  be  not  a  principal 
actor  in  the  war  itself,  he  cannot  be  convicted  till  the  record  of 
the  conviction  of  the  principal  shall  be  produced.  Whether  he  be 
principal  or  accessory,  wherever  he  acted  there  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  tried.  If  he  be  an  actpr,  where  did  he  act?  and  where  is 
he  to  be  tried?  If  we  were  to  concede  their  own  arguments  to  the 
fullest  extent,  it  is  impossible  that  colonel  Burr  can  be  righdy 
tried  in  Virginia.  If  he  is  to  be  tried  in  Virginia,  is  our  country 
in  war? 

Mr.  Wirt  says,  that  colonel  Burr  was  to  these  people  what  the 
sun  is  to  the  planetary  system;  that  he  gave  them  their  life  and 
heat  and  motion.  But  the  gentleman  has  adduced  no  proof  what- 
ever in  support  of  this  comprehensive  assertion.  He  has  shewn' 
no  guilt  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  persons  accused;  and  if  they 
moved  in  their  respective  orbits,  he  is  not  shewn  to  have  directed 
their  motions.  If  they  had  life  and  heat,  it  is  not  proved  that 
they  derived  any  portion  of  either  from  this  luminary. 

He  has  drawn  a  frightful  picture,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  it 
to  colonel  Burr ;  but  there  is  no  resemblance.  But  by  these  arts 
he  endeavours  to  avoid  and  get  round  the  real  question.  Whe- 
ther a  man  be  principal  or  accessory  does  not  depend  on  the  de* 
gree  of  moral  turpitude,  but  on  the  question  in  what  great  class  he 
must  be  put.  No  doubt  the  accessory  is  in  point  of  moral  turpi- 
tude as  guilty  as  the  principal  when  the  act  is  really  committed; 
and  much  more  so  where  it  is  not,  as  far  as  intention  can  consti- 
tute guilt. 

If  a  man  advise  an  act  of  desperation  to  be  committed,  as  a 
cruel  murder,  and  it  be  committed,  there  is  no  doubt  he  who  ad- 
vised would  be  as  guilty  as  he  who  perpetrated  the  act.  But  sup- 
pose the  agent  or  party  advised  had  been  himself  killed,  there 
would  be  no  comparison  between  the  guilt  of  the  adviser 
and  the  person  who  did  the  act.  The  latter  would  be  innocent  as 
acting  in  self  defence ;  but  the  former  guilty  of  having  prompted 
the  agent  to  an  act  which  led  to  his  destruction.  Suppose  the  agent 
exceeds  the  orders  he  receives,  the  person  who  commanded  him 
is  not  more  responsible  than  if  he  had  not  acted  at  all.  In  every 
case  of  an  atrocious  crime  proved  by  one  person  to  be  committed 
by  another,  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  actual  actor  must 
be  produced  before  the  accessorial  agent  or  procurer  can  be  tried  ; 
because  in  the  nature  of  things  the  guilt  of  the  one  depends  on 
that  of  the  other.  If  the  one  be  innocent  the  6ther  cannot  be 
guilty ;  derivative  guilt  is  always  dependent  on  principal  guilt. 
But  where  the  offence  is  of  much  less  moral  turpitude,  the  law 
may  be  otherwise. 

I  think  the  second  point  is  most  clearly  established.  I  have  only 
made  these  few  remarks  in  addition  to  what  was  said  before  an 
our  side.  I  deemed  it  indeed  too  dear  to  require  further  eluci- 


dation ;  though  my  duty,  more  than  any  difficulty  created  by  the 
arguments  ot  the  gendemen  who  prosecute,  rendered  it  proper 
that  I  should  bestow  some  attention  on  it* 

The  third  point  which  I  have  proposed  to  maintain  is  that  no 
evidence  of  an  accessorial  agency  can  be  given  on  this  indict* 
ment.,  charging  the  accused  as  an  actor. 

The  object  of  pleading  in  civil  cases  and  of  indictments  in  cri« 
minal  cases  is  to  apprise  the  defendant  or  the  accuse4  of  the 
points  on  which  he  is  to  make  his  defence.  It  is  a  principle  uni- 
versally known  and  admitted.  The  purpose  of  a  declaration  is  to 
inform  the  defendant  of  the  point  which  he  must  be  prepared  to 
controvert.  This  principle  is  well  explained  and  decided  in  the 
2d  volume  of  judge  Washington's  Reports  p*  179.  in  the  case  of 
Ovtrrton  and  wi{e,  administrator  and  administratrix  of  Hanley  v. 
Hudson^  executor  of  Hudson.  It  was  an  action  for  money  had 
and  received.  The  money  was  received  by  an  agent,  a  deputy 
sheriff;  but  the  person  who  was  bound  by  the  act  of  the  agent 
was  improperly  sued:  that  is,  the  high  sheriffwas  bound,  and  his 
executor  was  sued.  But  the  declaration  declared  generally,  that 
the  money  which  the  deputy  had  in  fact  received,  had  been  had 
and  received  by  the  high  sheriff.  It  was  contended  for  the  claim- 
ant, that  «8  the  high  sheriff  was  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  deputy 
it  was  inlaw  his  receipt;  and  as  this  was  a  kind  of  an  equitable  ac« 
tion,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to'charge  him  generally.  But  it  was 
held  by  the  court  of  appeals  (affirming  the  judgment  of  the  dis* 
trict  court)  that  there  should  have  been  a  specification  in  the  de- 
claration of  the  particular  act  of  the  agents  by  which  the  principal 
became  bound;  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  charge  the  act 
done  in  reality  by  the  ag^nt,  as  committed  by  the  principal,  be- 
cause the  principal  was  in  law  bound  by  it.  And  it  was  observed 
by  the  court,  that  ^^  the  great  object  of  pleading  is  to  apprise  the 
contending  parties  of  the  real  subject  of  dispute.  Without  it  they 
may  be  entrapped  at  the  trial,  and  real  injustice  may  be 
produced." 

The  principle  of  that  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  princi- 
ple of  this.  In  that  civil  case  the  court  was  unanimous  in  affirm- 
ing the  opinion  of  another  respectable  court,  and  determining, 
that  a  principal  could  not  be  made  liable  for  the  act  of  his  agent, 
charged  generally  as  his  act  and  not  as  the  act  of  the  agent.  So  a 
general  indictment,  charging  the  prisoner  with  assembling  with 
persons  unknown  on  Blannerhassett's  island  and  making  war, 
cannot  answer  the  only  end  of  one,  to  apprise  the  prisoner  that 
a  question,  whether  he  wrote  a  letter,  for  examjde,  twenty  years 
ago  in  Massachusetts,  is  to  be  litigated;  though  such  indictment 
may  well  put  him  off  his  guard  by  removing  all  suspicion  of  such 
question,  and  by  luring  him  to  an  extensive  preparation  for 
another* 
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^he  same  principle  is  determined  in  1st  CuU^s  Report  of  the 
decision  of  the  ^ame  court,  p<^g^  104.  in  the  case  of  Chichester 
V,  Vass,  where  it  was  said  by  Pendleton  the  president,  that 
^  every  declaration  ought  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  answer  two  essen- 
tial purposes:  first  to  convey  sufficient  notice  to  the  defendant 
upon  what  points  he  is  to  defend  himself;  second  to  enable  the 
defendant,  if  cast,  to  plead  that  recovery  in  bar  to  another  action 
for  the  same  thing,'* 

It  is  laid  down  in  2^  Hawiina^  p.  320.  that  *^  it  is  generally  a 

good  rule  in  indictments,  that  "  the  special  ^manner  of  the  whole 

fact  ought  to  be  set  forth  with  such  certainty^  that  it  may  judiciallu 

appear  to  the  courts  that  the  indtctora  have  not  gone  upon  insufft* 

cient  premises.^ 

The  precedents  in  criminal  prosecutions  are  all  speciaL  In 
lord  Audley's  case,  which  was  remarkable,  [there  was  in  fact 
three  indictments  against  him:  one  for  aiding  to  commit  a  rape 
on  his  own  wife,  and  the  other  two  for  sodomy,]  the  charge  was 
very  special.  1  State  Trials  328.  The  indictment  against  Alger- 
non Sidney,  3  State  Trials^  p.  794.  is  very  special  also.  It  charges 
him  not  only  generally  with  having  compassed  the  king's  death, 
but  also  with  having  assembled  and  consulted  with  other  traitors 
to  treat  of  the  execution  of  other  treasonable  acts;  with  having 
promised  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their  trea- 
sons; and  with  having  sent  one  Aaron  Smith  to  Scotland  to  in- 
vite and  procure  divers  persons  to  come  from  thence  into  Eng* 
land  to  consult  with  him  and  other  traitors  of  aid  and  assistance 
to  be  supplied  from  Scotland,  to  reduce  to  effect  those  treasons  in 
England. 

In  the  Crown  Circuit  Companion^  pages  448,  449*  the  form  of 
an  indictment  against  the  principal  murderers  by  shooting  with 
a  pistol,  and  against  the.  aiders  and  assisters  is  set  forth.  It  first 
specially  states  the  manner  in  which  and  the  instrument  where* 
with  the  principal  perpetrated  the  fact,  and  then  avers  that  the 
aiders  and  assisters  were  present,  aiding,  abetting,  assisting,  &c*. 
the  principal  to  commit  the  murder,  particularly  charging,  ac« 
cording  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  the  part  which  each  of  the  prison- 
ers took  in  the  commission  of  the  crime.  But  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  all  the  accused  per* 
sons  might  have  been  charged  generally  with  having  committed 
the  murder,  because  all  of  them  were  present  acting  and  aiding^ 
and  of  course  principals. 

Now  sir,  is  it  possible  that  a  man  could  be  apprised  of  the 
point  to  be  urged  against  him  on  his  trial,  from  an  indictment 
charging  that  he  made  war  in  Blannerhassett's  island^  when  the 
witnesses  say  he  was  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  that 
placed  Now  sir,  suppose  the  ground  of  accusation  against  colo* 
nel  Buri^to  be,  that  he  procured  and  counselled  tlie  treason  ^  be 
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committed  by  a  letter  written  by  him  for  that  purpose;  and  sup« 
pose  that  he  was  in  Great  Britain  when  he  wrote  that  letter;  and 
that  his  only  act  had  been  the  writing  that  letter;  would  the 
present  indictment,  charging  him  as  an  actor  in  the  treason  on 
the  island,  apprise  colonel  Burr  that  he  was  an  accessorial  agent 
when  he  wrote  that  letter,  and  must  be  prepared  to  defend  him- 
self against  acts  committed  by  others  in  pursuance  of  that  letter? 
Unquestionably  it  would  not.  How  then  can  a  man  come  to  tri- 
al, informed  of  an  accessorial  act  and  prepared  to  disprove  it,  on 
this  indictment?  That  case  and  this  are  the  same  in  principle* 
The  form  just  referred  to  from  the  Circuit  Companion  shews, 
that  where  the  aiders  and  abettors  are  present  at  the  act^  their 
act  of  aiding  must  be  specially  set  forth ;  and  the  case  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Wickham  from  Tremaine^  p.  4.  shews  that  the  particular 
act  in  the  aiding  must  be  set  out,  where  the  abettor  was  not 
present  at  the  act.  So  that  whether  absent  or  present  the  act  of 
aiding  and  abetting  must  be  specially  set  forth.  In  addition  to 
the  cases  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  I  beg  leave  to  men- 
tion the  doctrines  in  Leach^  from  page  422.  to  430.  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  a  specification*  The  fourth  proposition  which  I  mean 
to  support  is,  that  none  but  actors  in  a  war  can  be  traitors  in  the 
United  States ;  and  consequently  that  accessorial  agents  in  a  war 
are  not  punishable  as  traitors*  The  plain  words  of  the  constitu* 
tion  are  against  the  kviers  of  war  only:  ^^  Treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort/* 
Procuring  a  war  to  be  levied  is  a  different  offence  from  levying 
the  war*  It  may  be  objected  that  the  English  statutes  of  treason, 
in  treating  of  the  treason  of  levying  war,  were  by  construction 
applied  to  abettors*  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  acts  or  statutes  of 
treason  in  England  were  ingrafted  upon  the  principles  of  the 
common  law*  The  statutes  in  England  did  not  originate  trea- 
sons, but  restrained  them*  Originally  treason  consisted  of  prin- 
cipal acting  and  accessorial  acting,  in  the  perpetration  of  that 
crime*  The  statute  took  away  a  branch  of  the  crime  which  ex- 
isted at  common  law.  Tucier\s  Blackstone  Mh*  vol.  appendix  B* 
p.  16, 17)  18*  and  section  23, 24,25  and  26*  and  notes  to  page  17* 
explains  this  subject  with  great  perspicuity*  Judge  Tucker  having 
in  page  16*  observed  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  clause  in  otir  constitution  which  relates  to  the  crime 
pf  treason  is  an  exact  transcript  from  the  statute  25  E.  IIL 
quotes  that  statute  verbatim^  in  order  *to  compare  them  and  to 
shew  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  then  proceeds  thus:  ^^  Upon  this 
statute  we  may  remark,  that  there  are  no  negative  words  in  it  as 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  that  so  far  from 
declaring  as  that  does,  that  treason  shall  consist  only  in  the  cases 
enomerated)  it  expressly  supposes  that  many  other  cases  of  trea- 
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son  may  happen;  although  the  framers  of  that  statute  could  liot 
then  think  of  them»^  True  it  is,  such  cases  were  to  be  reserved 
for  the  king  and  parliament  to  pass  upon;  but  the  violence  of 
succeeding  times  and  the  corruption  and  complying  temper  of 
succeeding  parliaments  during  a  succession  of  more  than  two 
centuries  left  but  little  room  for  scrupulous  judges,  had  there 
been  any  such  in  those  days,  to  apply  for  a  parliamentary  inter- 
pretation of  any  undefined  oiBFence  supposed  to  be  treason*'^!  ' 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  having  enumerated  several  instances  of  ar« 
bitrary  and  unjust  decisions  respecting  treasons,  thus  proceeds: 
^^  By  these  and  the  like  instances  that  might  be  given,  it  appears 
how  uncertain  and  arbitrary  the  crime  of  treason  was  before  the 
statute  25  Edw*  III*  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  almost  every  of- 
fence,that  was  or  seemed  to  be  a  breach  of  the  faith  and  allegiance 
due  to  the  king,  was  by  construction  and  consequence  and  inter- 
pretation  raised  into  the  offence  of  high  treason*"  ^^  And  we  need 
(he  proceeds)  no  greater  instance  of  this  multiplication  of  con- 
structive treasons,  than  the  troublesome  reign  of  Richard  II. 
which  though  it  were  after  the  limitation  of  treasons  by  the  sta- 
tute 25  Edw.  III.  whom  he  immediately  succeeded,  yet  things 
were  so  carried  by  factions  and  parties  in  this  king^s  reign,  that 
this  statute  was  little  observed;  but  as  this  or  the  other  party  pre- 
vailed, so  the  crimes  of  high  treason  were  in  a  manner  arbitra- 
rily imposed  and  adjudged,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  party  that 
was  intended  to  be  suppressed;  so  thm  dejacto  that  king^s  reign 
gives  us  as  various  instances  of  these  arbitrary  determinations  of 
treasons  and  the  great  inconveniences  that  arose  thereby,  as  if 
indeed  the  statute  of  Edw.  III.  had  not  been  made  or  in  force. 
And  though  most  of  those  judgments  and  declarations  were  made 
in  parliament,  sometimes  by  the  king,  lords  and  commons,  some- 
times by  the  lords  and  afterwards  enacted  as  laws,  sometimes  by 
$  a  plenipotentiary  power  committed  by  acts  of  parliament  to  par- 

ticular lords  and  others,  yet  the  inconvenience  that  grew  thereby 
and  the  great  uncertainty  that  happened  from  the  same,  were  ex- 
ceedingly pernicious  to  the  king  and  kingdom."  Whereas  the 

j^  •  **  You  are  deceived  to  conclude  all  treasons  to  be  by  the  statute  25  E.  III. 

for  that  statute  is  but  a  declaration  of  certain  treasons  which  were  treasons 
before  at  the  common  law.  Even  so  there  doth  remain  divers  other  treasons 
at  this  day  at  the  common  law,  which  be  not  expressed  by  that  statute  as  the 
judfjes  can  declare."  V^t  Stanford.  State  Trials,  ijoi.  1-  p.  72. 

t^Sec  the  statutes  21  i?.  5  c.  3.  3 1{.  7.  c.  14.  26  ff.  8.  c.  13.  28  IT.  a  c  7.  1 
Bii'w.  6.  c.  12.  3  ey  4  £dv}.  6.  c  .5.  Itjr^  P.lSf  M.  c  8,  9,  10.  1  Mz-  c  5.  13 
EUz.  c.  14.  14  EUz.  c.  1.  23  Eliz-  c  2.  with  lAany  others,  whereby  so  many 
pains  were  ordained  by  statute,  **  That  no  tnan  knevs  wfint  he  ought  to  huno,  or 
to  dof  or  to  say,  or  to  speak  through  doubt  tfsuch  pain.**  See  pr«samble  to  staiute 
1  H.  4.  And  that  judges  were  not  less  complying  than  pai'liaments,  the  histo* 
ries  of  those  times  fully  prove.  See  1  Hale's  Bilt.P.C  84. 115. 119. 120, 121.  8ic. 
and  the  State  Trials  passirru 
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constitutioii  and  the  act  of  congress  originate  the  crime  of  the 
actors  in  the  war,  and  negative  all  others. 

In  England  the  restraining  acts  relating  to  principals  necessa* 
rily  extended  to  accessories;  for  accessories  cannot  be  more  guilty 
than  their  principals.  Here  I  beg  leave  to  refer  again  to  the  au« 
thority  of  the  same  learned  judge  concerning  whom  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  declare  that  I  respect  his  public  character  and  talents 
no  less  than. I  esteem  and  admire  his  virtues  in  private  life.  In 
pages  19.  and  20.  of  the  same  appendix  he  says,  <^  Again  in 
England  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  all  such  as  counsel,  con- 
spire, aid  or  abet  the  committing  of  any  treason  ex  parte  ante^ 
whether  present  or  absent  are  principals ;  and  that  in  all  treasons 
except  that  which  concerns  the  great  or  privy  seal  or  mone}-^ 
whosoever  knowingly  receives,  maintains  or  comforts  a  traitor, 
is  a  principal  in  high  treason.  And  this  upon  the  construction  of 
the  statute  25  Edw.  III.''  I  refer  your  Honours  also  to  pages  40, 
41,  42,  43,  44.  and  47.  of  th^  same  appendix  [which  see  before 
in  1st.  vol.  quoted  by  Mr.  Wickham.] 

At  a  very  early  period  of  English  jurisprudence  it  was  made 
a  question  whether  when  a  statute  created  a  new  felony,  the  in- 
cidents of  a  felony  at  common  law  inhered  in  it.  It  was  deemed 
a  question  of  some  difficulty,  but  the  courts  decided  that  when  the 
offence  which  is  created  a  felony  by  the  statute  is  proved  to  the 
court,  the  statute  shall  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  common  law: 
diaC  if  the  statute  speak  generally  of  ofienders,  the  accessorial  of- 
fenders «hall  be  comprehended.  Thus  if  any  act  were  made  felo- 
ny by  a  statute  which  was  not  so  at  common  law,  the  accesso- 
rial would  follow  the  principal  acts  though  accessories  were  not 
named ;  and  the  aider,  abettor,  adviser,  receiver  and  comforter  of 
any  person  who  should  commit  such  an  act  would  be  punishable 
like  the  actors. 

A  question  afterwards  occurred,  whether,  when  a  statute  has 
taken  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  any  offence  it  have  taken  it 
away  from  the  aiders,  abettors,  procurers  &c.  before,  and  receivers 
and  comforters  after  the  fact.  It  was  determined  that  where  a 
statute  took  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  an  offence  which  was 
not  felony  at  common  law,  it  did  not  take  it  away  from  the  aiders 
and  other  accessories  unless  it  was  taken  away  in  express  words; 
that  the  deprivation  from  them  could  not  be  effected  by  implica- 
tion*  To  shew  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  to  prove  the  hu- 
mane principle,  which  judges  adhered  to  in  the  construction  of 
highly  penal  statutes,  that  they  always  construed  them  liberally 
and  strictly,!  will  refer  to  several  passages  from  Foster  in  pages 
34[5,  356,  357.  The  subject  will  be  better  understood  by  reading 
the  whole  together,  although  part  of  it  has  been  read  sdready  in 
the  course  of  the  trial.  Treating  of  hew  felonies  created  by  sta- 
tiitcs,  which  take  away  clergy  from  those  who  shall  be  guilty  in 
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the  manner  thereih  set  forth,  without  express  mention  of  aiden 
and  abettors,  or  any  words  which  manifestly  extend  to  them,  and 
of  the  question  whether  mere  aiders  and  abettors  should  be  oust- 
ed of  clergy  by  such  statutes  (which  question  he  considers  as  de- 
ser\'ing  of  great  consideration)  he  says,  thus  the  judges  have 
been  extremely  tender  in  the  construction  of  such  statutes,  and 
that'  with  respect  to  the  albwance  or  non-alhwance  of  clergy ^ihcy 
have  carefully  distinguished  between  principals  in  the  first  and 
second  degree,  the  actual  perpetrators  and  the  mere  aiders  and 
abettors,  and  then  proceeds:  ^^  In  the  case  of  the  king  against 
Page  and  Harwood  (Allen  43.  Stiles  86.^  upon  the  statute  of 
stabbing  which  enacted  that,  ^^  if  any  man  shall  stab  or  thrust  &c." 
the  defendants  were  present  aiding  and  abetting,  a  third  prrson 
not  named  (by  the  reporters)  who  in  fact  did  make  the  thrust, 
was  denied  nis  clergy;  but  the  defendants,  though  agreed  to  have 
been  principals  in  manslaughter  at  common  law,  were  admitted 
to  their  clergy.  For  though  in  judgment  of  law,  ever}'  one  pres- 
ent and  aiding  jis  a  principal,  yet  in  the  construction  of  this  stat- 
ute which  is  so  penal,  it  shall  be  extended  only  to  such  as  really 
and  actually  made  the  thrust;  not  to  those  who  in  construction  of 
law  only  may  be  said  to  make  itJ^^  This  case  is  cited  with  approba- 
tion by  Hale  and  Holt,  and  was  never  yet  denied  to  be  law.  The 
same  rule  prevailed  in  the  case  of  Evans  and  Finch  upon  the 
statute  of  39  £liz«  against  robbery  in  dwelling  houses.  They 
both  put  up  a  ladder  against  the  chamber  window;  Evans  opened 
the  window,  got  into  the  chamber  and  stole  ;^40.  Finch  stood 
on  the  ladder  in  the  view  of  Evans,  saw  him  in  the  chamber, 
assisted  in  the  robbery,  and  had  a  share  of  the  booty,  but  did 
not  enter  the  chamber;  and  upon  that  account  alone  he,  though 
plainly  a  principal  present  and  abetting,  had  his  dtrgy;  and  E  vims 
had  judgment  of  death.  For  saith  Hale,  after  citing  this  case, 
^^  it  must  be  a  stealing  in  the  house;  and  therefore  he  thatsteal- 
eth  or  is  par^y  to  the  stealing  being  out  of  the  home  is  not  ousted 
of  his  clergy. 

^'  Thus  stood  the  law  n^ith  regard  to  this  statute  and  to  56  £• 
VI.  against  an  offence  of  the  like  kind,  till  by  3  and  4  W.  and  M. 
aiders  and  abettors  were  expressly  ousted."  The  same  rule  of 
construction  did  always  govern  and  doth  to  this  day  govern  ia 
the  case  of  larceny  chm  et  secrete  a  persona  upon  the  statute 
8th  Eliz.  The  person  who  actually  picketh  the  pocket  is  ousted, 
not  he  who  is  present  aiding  and  abetting.  Though  without  some 
accomplice  ready  at  hand  to  take  o£f  the  booty,  this  sort  of  theft 
seldom  succeedeth,  for  saith  Hale  this  statute  shall  be  taken 
fiterally. 

^^  I  will  now  apply  these  cases  which  I  think  have  hitherto 
stood  the  test  and  criticism  of  all  succeeding  times  to  the  present 
question.  Page  and  Harwood  were  undoubtedly  principals  in  the 
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maosUuigbter^  the  thrqpt  madie  by  him  who  was  dijiied  hisder- 
gv  was  in  construction  of  law  made  by  tvtry  man  prcs^jnl  gmi 
abetting.  Finch  was  likewise  a  principal  in  the  robbery;  the  entry 
of  Evans  was  in  construction  of  law  the  eatry  of  Fin&h.  It  is  sq 
held  every  day  in  the  case  of  burglary  at  common  law,^where  an 
actual  entry  of  some  kind  or  other  is'e^u^Uy  neceasaiyi  "Why 
dierefore  did  not  a  constructive  thrust  in  one  cast  and*  a  con- 
structive entry  in  the  other  operate  so  as  to  oust  th&  accomplices,^ 
En  sent  and  abetting,  of  clergy  ?  The  reason  is  plain  aiiq  hath 
^en  alread}  hinted  at:  the  judges  were  upon  tbe^con^iuctio^  of 
statutes  very  penal,  which  were  to  be  taken  literally  and  strictly; 
aidcTB  and  abettors  are  not  named  or  describe  ^d  therefore 
could  not  as  they  conceived  be  brought  within  the  statutes.  Fos- 
ter then  adds  that  the  construction  constant!}'  «pon  the.  statUteSi 
ousting  clergy  in  niurder,  robbery,  rape  and  burglary,  hath  been 
different;  and  that  aiders  and  abettors  present  h^vt;' bcdn'alsyays 
ousted  and  ought  to  be,  but  that  the  cases  differ  widely.  It\  those,* 
aiders  and  abettors  are  not  once  named  nor  descrioeci  by  any 
terms  importing  that  the  legislature  intended  to  oust  thean;  but 
in  the  other  cases  terms  are  used  which  are  well  known  to  ihclude 
them;  and  clergy  is  taken  away  from  offences  severally  described 
by  legal  technical  terms  of  well  knoxvn  signification^  as  murder^ 
robbtry^r  ape  and  burglary;  and  that  aiders  an^  abettors  were  liable 
to  be  convicted  as  prmcipals  in  those  offences. 

I  consider  it  as  undeniably  established,  t^at  when  a  'statute 
takes  away  the  benefit  of.  clergy  from  an  offence  which  ii^s*  felo- 
ny at  common  law,  unless  this  deprivation  Is  expressly  effectejd 
by  the  words  of  the  statute,  it  cannot  be  exten4ed  to  ayiefs  and 
abettors  or  receivers  by  inference  or  implication*  The  principle  is 
(he  same  in  the  case  6f  piracy  mentioned  by  Mr*  Wickham, 
where  th^.act  of  congress  ordains  the  punishment  of  accessories 
before  t|^  act  to  be  death,  and  of  accessories  after  the  act  to  be  fine 
^d  imprisonment.  If  congress  had  thought  that  the  acces- 
sories would  have  been  punishable,  they  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  making  these  provisions.  Where  the  common  law 
was  iidt  in  force,  a  rie^  statutory  felony  will  not  include  accesso- 
ries. But  the  common  law  was  not  in  force  in  the  United  States  or 
on  the  seas;  therefore  a  new  statutory  offence  in  the  United  States 
would  not  include  accessories  without  expressly  naming  them'. 
Accessories  pursue  the  cooAnon  law;  and  a  new  statute  that  would 
declare  that  a  particular  act  should  be  from  thenceforward  felo- 
ny, would  only  embrace  the  actors,  but  no  accessorial  agent.  Why 
snoidd  not  the  same' construction  be  put  oh  the  constitution  ana 
the  act  of  congress?  When  the  constitution  was  formed,  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  no  conimon  law ;  did  they  begin  by  giving  common 
law  incidents  to  the  offences  which  they  created?  Congress  certainlv 
did  not  intend  to  provide  against  any  incidental  offences  in  provide 
Vol.  IL  2  A  ' 
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ing  against  the  principal  offence;  because  they  h^vein  the  snm6 
statute  define  d  all  the  iocidt  ntal  oflPenccs  expressly,  and  pi  escribed 
separate  punishments  for  them.  For  example,  misprision  is  inci- 
dental at  th'j  common  law  to  treason  and  to  felony;  yet  we 
find  dit  act  of  congress  providing  separate  punishihents  for  both 
these  offences.  The  2d  section  of  ihe  act  of  congress  1st  boi 
X^aws  ofVhited States  p*  100.  punishes  misprision  ot  treason  with 
a  fine  4iot  exc'eeding  a  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years;  and  in  6th  section  of  the  same  act  p.  102 
mispriBion  of  felony  is  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred doUars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years;  and 
accessories  before  and  after  the  fact  in  felony  are  punishable  by 
sections  10,-11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18. 
'  I  understood  Mr.  Mac  Rae  to  have  said,  that  receivers  of  trai- 
tors coald  not  be  considered  as  accessories  to  treason  punishable 
as  t^mftors;  and  I  understood  Mn  Wirt  as  saying  that  the  common 
law  as  to  accessories  after  the  fact  vvas  in  iorce  when  congress 
legislated.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 'Mr.  Mac  Rae's  admis- 
sion? tf  the  common  law  to  which  they  are  incident,  be  not  in  force 
in  the  United  States,  neither  are  accessories  before  or  after  the 
fact.  But  if  the  common  law  were  in  force,  how  could  it  make 
accessories  before  the  fact  criminal,  and  those  after  the  fact 
innocent?  Why  should  this  partition  be  made  on  the  subject 
leaving  one  half  of  the  accessorial  offences  in  force  and  the  other 
not  in  force  ? 

Let  us  examine  Mr.  Wirt's  view  of  the  subject  and  see  whether 
it  be  more  correct.  If  the  common  law  were  in  force  when  congress 
legislated,  there  was  such  an  offence  a»  an  accessory  after  the  fact, 
as  an  incident^  treason  at  common  law^  but  if  the  common  law 
were  not  in  force,  it  is  impossible  that  sudi  an  offence  could  have 
existed. 

■ 

By  23d  section  of  that  act  the  rescuer  of  a  convicted  traitor 
is  punishable  with  death;  and  the  rescuer  of  a  person  committed 
but  not  convicted  of  treason  is  to  be  fined  not  exceeding  500  dol- 
lars and  to  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year.  Kow  if  the 
accessorial  agents  were  traitors  by  the  constitution,  as  the  c6unsel 
for  the  prosecution  strenuously  contend,  the  congress  could  not 
have  differed  the  offence  and  punishment  of  tfie  rescuing  acce^ 
sory  from  those  of  the  principal;  yet  the  rescuer  instead  of  being 
punished  with  death  is  punished  only  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  act  of  congress  having  provided  no  punishment  for  acces- 
sories in  treasons,  except  rescuers  in  the  two  cases  before  stated, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  ii  Mr.  Wirt's  argument  be 
correct  or  the  common  law  be  in  force  except  so  far*  as  repealed 
by  that  provision,  thai  while  the  rescuer  who  has  used  force  to 
break  open  a  prison,  has  resisted  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
but  for  that  repeal  would  by  the  common  law  be  hanged,  is  only 
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fined  and  imrison^d  in  a  moderate  degree,  while  a  me^e  receiver 
who  like  lady  Lisle  only  does  an  act  of  hospitaiity  as  giving  a 
breakfast  or  a  night's  lodging  is  to  suffer  aa  ignoqa^iirious  deadu 
It  is  really  sir.  a  most  important  and  n^scessary  ijnquiry,  wKedier 
it  could  have  been  possible  tb^it  congress  could  have  intended  so 
unnatural,  unjust  and  preposterous  a  distinction,  as  to  punisli 
lightly  an  enormous  offender  and  to  punish  capitally  a  most  trivial 
and  harmless  offender.  But  sir,  I  cannot  think  it  ppsaifa^e  that 
they  could  have  intended  it  so.  To  admit  the  possibility  is  to  do 
them  great  injustice.  ,  ,  . . 

'  It  is  a  rule  at  the  common  law,  that  if  a  statute  go  on  to  crq^^te  a 
new  felony  and  declare  that  the  principal  actors  and  there  aideis. 
or  some  other  accessories  shall  be  felons^  but  omit  o|^e  (>articular 
class,  all  the  accessories  named  shall,  be  included  in  tht^  statute^ 
and  punished  accordingly;  but  the  particular  class  of  accessorial 
agents  which  are  omitted  shall  be  excluded.  1  JIale  2*35^  336. 
^^  If  an  act  of  parliament  enact  a  new  treason,  and  that  the  o^en- 
der^his  counsellors,  abettors  and  aiders  thereunto  shall  suffer  aa 
traitors,  this  doth  not  make  receivers  or  comforters  atterthe  fact 
guilty  of  treason:  for  expressumfacit  ces.sare  tacttum^'*  '•^If  im  qf- 
fence  be  made  treason  in  the  offender,  his  procurers,  counsellor^ 
abettors,  consenters,  (without  the  word  thereunto)  yet  it  seeius 
to  mk  for  the  same  reason,  it  doth  not  make  the  knowing  re- 
ceivers traitors,  unless  the  word  receivers  or  comforters  be  also 
inserted.''  This  is  the  case  at  law.  The  constitution  and  the  aiot 
of  congress  taken  together  have  only  made  two  offences:  the  ac- 
tors in  the  treason  and  rescuers  of  the  traitors*  The  act  qf  cim- 
gress  has  defined  what  treason  shall  be  in  the  words  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  punishes  the  principal  acts  and  certain  accessorial 
acts,  and  must  necessarily  exclude  all  other  accessorial  acts.  If 
accessorial  offences  by  virtue  of  a  union  between  the  statute  an"d 

.  common  law  be  incidental  to  felonies  created  by  statute  in  the 
United  States,  then  deodaiids  are  incident  to  statutcy-y  felonies 

.  here. 

Bat  if  the  offence  of  the  accessory  were  included  in  the  con- 
stitutional  provision,  there  are  no  means  of  punishing  it.  He  must 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  constitution  be  tried  in  the  district 
where  he  has  committed  the  crime.  He  cannot  be  tried  but  where 
he  lias  committed  it.  Where  then  is  the  accused  here  to  be 
tried?  He  cannot  be  tried  in  this  district,  because  he  did  4iot  do 
the  accessorial  act  within  it.  He^  cannot  be  tried  in  another  dis- 
trict, because  the  accessorial  act  is  dependent  on  ^the  act  in  the 
other  state.  Vid.  1  Hale  623.  4  Tucker^s  BL  303.,  do,  appendix 
note  B  50,  51.  Kelyng  15.  and  Sd  article  of  the  Constitution.  In 
addition  to  which,  I  shall  read  part  of  the  argument  of  Mr., 
Bradford  late  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  in  the  prose- 
cution V.  Mitchell,  reported  in  2d.  Dallas  354«  which  is  a  candid 
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expositicJn  of  the  law  aud  entitled  td  respect  as  comiiiig  from  the 
prosecutor.. 

■  **  To  render  any  iftan  criminal  (says  he)  he  must  itot  only  hcr&p 
been  present^  but  lie  imiH  have  taken  part  with  the  insurgents?^ 
*  The  constitution  may  protect  a  man  during  whose  life  there 
*ha8  been  n^  rebellion; but  after  a  rebellion,  any  man  in  the  United 
States  rtiiVp  be  convicted  by  proving  his  declarations.  What  ad- 
vantage could  I  derive  from  the  constitution  requiring  two  overt 
acts,  u  Mr.  Hay  were  to  charge  me  with  cooperating  in  the 
western  insurrection  of  1794 J  could  I  deny  the  overt  act?  Of 
what  benefit  would  the  constitution  be  to  any  citizen  if  he  can^ 
though  absent,  be  connected  whh  a  rebellion  by  mere  declara- 
tlotos?  Are  tts  provisions  to  be  got  round  and  evaded  in  this  way? 
A  whimsical  case  is  menttrqed  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae  in  order  to 
proye^  that  colonel  Burr  ought  to  be  considered  as  present  at  the 
iic^he '  0F  tii9  overt  act.  He  states  the  case  of  a  house  with  fotir 
ro^s^  and'  a^  man  killed  in  one  of  the  rooms  by  some  persons 
Vbtle  t]he  rest  of  the  aame  party  are  in  the  bther  rooms  of  the 
'Imuse*  fie  says,  that  in  that  case  all  are  considered  as  present 
W|i4x  the  murder  was  committed  and  principals  in  it;  as  well 
those  who  were  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  house  as  the  actual 
'f>erpetrators  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Mac  Rae  supposes  the  United  States 
converted  into  a  sort  of  a  paiacial  house  with  seventeen  rooms, 
«ach  state  forming  a  room:  Massachusetts  being  one  room^ 
Th^ew-York  another,  Virginia  a  third  room,  Kentucky  ^  fourth, 
Stc; '  and  he  contends  that  a  roan  who  is  in  any  one  of*  these 
«eve(keen  rooms  may  be  as  much  present  in  any  of  the  other 
sixteon,  as  a  man  ;n  one  of  the  four  rooms  could  be  deemed  to 
lie  present  in  any  of  the  other  three  rooms.  This  is  far  from  beings 
•an  extravagant  comparison.  This  seventeen-room  house  is  so 
convenient  for  one  par(  of  the  family  to  step  fro\n  one  room  to 
Another  at  a  moment^s  warning,  to  assist  10  any  operations  cany* 
ing  OS  by  another! 

Suppose  the  accessorial  agent  and  the  whol^  transaction  t<» 
be  in  Great  Britain;  that  whole  country  would  not  make  so  great 
a  palacial  house  as  this  seventeen-roomt  house*  There  have  been 
many  cases  of  accessorial  agents  in  treason  and  felony  there;  and 
the  books  containing  the  doctrine  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
library  of  every  lawyer;  yet  such  a  doctrine  as  this  was  never 
heard  of:  that  the  whole  country  might  be  considered  as  one  the- 
atre of  action!  If  this  had  been  the  law,  there  would  have  been  ttm 
accessories  at  all.  No  such  doctrine  as  that  of  accessorial  agency 
would  have  been  treated  of  in  the  books.  All  would  have  been  pnn* 
cipals.  This  new  argument  of  gendemen  destroys  all  distinction* 
of  remoteness  and  proximity,  of  absence  and  presence<t  oi  principal 
and  accessory.  I  know  of  no  case  where  there  can  be  an  accesaoriid 
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agent,  if  a  man  Inf  Ge^^a  shall  by  'cMstrutitite  be  ^Id'^tO'  be 
present  In  New-Hampshire- 

Then  he  put  the  case  of  the  park  as  anolher  hislAnte<to  jtift- 
tify  this  arguments  ithat -because .Vhe0'a  f^dnfcr  is  coaoPmitted 
m  one  part  of  a  parlc,  thoae  who  are  about  m  aaodier  part  of  it 
but  of  die  saibe  potty  are  considered  aa  presfciit  and  principals 
in  the  murder.  CblbheF  Burr  in  Kentucky  tiiky  bept^aumed  to 
have  been  on  Blannerhassett's  islaa»d  in  this'^ate;  and  he' asks 
with  exaltation,  whether  the  accused  did  not  sehd  th6  men  on 
the  bland,  warning  to  take  care  bf  the  PfiiW9t\nes."}A.^  supposes 
that  colonel  Burr  might  have  givcnr  warning  to  the  people  #fth 
'a  very  loud^oxzt^  to  beware  of  the  Philtatines.  And  as  it  was 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy'miles  olF,  he  nigjht'htfve  been 
easily  heard!  This  equals  the' shootiirfg  at  New-Orleans  from 
the  island! 'a  giant  in  the  history  of  Toin^Tktmb  or  Jack  the 
giant  killer.  He  went  one  hundnsd  and  seventy 'miles  at  a  step 
as  far  as  Caliban  in  the  Ai'abiao  ttdea  (which  I  suppose  the 
gentleman  had  read).  What  is  the  pritfcifAe  #hich'  constitutes 
Tegcd  presence  in  the  cases  cited  by  Wr.  Macrae  and  'Mr. 
Wirt.  Sufficient  proximity  td  give  immedrnte  assistance  to  the 
actor.  Wherever  the  person  who  was  not  the  immediate  actor 
was  ready  to  give  hnmedicHe  aSsistance\o^ht  actor^  there  he 
waa  kgally  presenti  though  actuaHy  at  some  convenient  dis- 
tance ;  but  where  he  is  not  near  enough  to  give  immediate  as- 
sistance to  the  actor^  there  he  is  not  legaUy  present  but  an  ac- 
cessory. This  principle  is  as  plain  and  intelligible  as  it  is  rea- 
sonable ;  but  the  arguments  of  ^ntlemen  hhve  no  sort  of  appli- 
*cation  to  it. 

As  to  the  argument  of  Hume'  CampC^ell,  no  reliance  was 
plftced  on  it  as  an  authof  ity.  There  was  a  mere  reference  to  the 
general  doctrine  as  he  wasmot  contradicted  by  the  court;  and  the 
decision  ofthfctase  against  him  and  in  favour  of  the  prisoners  was 
on  a  ground  whoHy  unconnected  with  the  doctrine  in  question. 

The  next  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mac  Rae  is  that  of  David 
and  Uriah  the  Hittite,  Foster  362.  That  authority  is  decidedly 
against  him.  It  says  indeed,  that  in  ^foro  ccelV^  David  was  the 
murderer  of  Uriah.  But  the  author  goes  on  and  asks,  ^  is  it  al- 
so true  in  ^*'foro  seculi?^^  (Is  he  considered  such  by  the  human 
as  well  as  the  divine  law?)  He  answers,  *'  by  no  means.  For  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  the  offences  of  principal  and  accessory  spe- 
cifically diifer  and  fall  under  a  quite  different  consideration." 
Now  are  we  mforo  ceeli  or  for  o  sectdi  ? 

Mr.  Wirt  supposes,  that  a  man  in  Boston  procures  another 
to  go  to  Georgia  to  commit  murder,  or  a  man  in  one  extremity 
of  the  continent  to  procure  the  perpetration  of  murder  at  the 
other.  Who  is  the  guiltiest?  One  is  punishable  as  principal  and 
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the  other  99  accessory;  the  h^^ter  to  be  pi^peecuted  after  the 
former  shall  have  been  convicted.  That  is  the  corymoa  case  of 
principal  and  accessory  mentioned  in  the  books.  This  is  the 
legal  distinction;  and  00  the  grounds  of  reason  and  rnoral  rig'bt^ 
they  arc  equally  guilty.       -   ,         . 

The  gentleman  supposes  another  casejof  two  men  coming 
from  Campbell  county  to  kill  a  man  in  this  city.  One  goes  to 
Manchester;  the  other  conges  to  the  capitoU  The  latter  assassi- 
nates the  intended  victim;  and  he  asks  whether  the  m^n'wbo 
went  to  Manch^ter  would  not  be  as  guilty  as  he  who  x:ommit* 
ted  the  murder  in  Richmond.  I  answer  that  in  ^^foro  ^eculi,^^ 
he  would  t^t  be  guilty  at  all.  He  would  not  be  more  guilty  than 
if  the  ofFeoce  had  qeverbeen  committed.  Accordmg  to  th& 
gentleman's  own  staienientf  the  man  who  went  to  Manchester 
would  not  be  punishable  at  all  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  No 
precedent  can  be  adduced  to  shew,  that  he  would  be  punisha- 
ble. Though  tofora  caH^  in  pointy  of  turpitude  of  intention,  fa!e 
would  be  as  guilty  aft  the  actual  murderer. 

Then  the  gentleman  produced  authority,  3d  Institute  p.  9.  to 
shew  that  if-many  do  conspire  to  Jevy  war,  and  some  do  levy»it, 
all  are  principals  in  the  treason;  and  several  quotations  from 
Hale  and  Foster  in  support  of  the  general  principle:  that  *» 
tivason  all  are  princijvilv  « 

The  gendeman's  argument  is  founded  in  a  mistake,  in  con? 
founding  war  and  treason  iir  th«  English  cases  together.  The 
treason  in  England  consisted  in  the  intention:  conspiring  to 
levy  war  was.  the  offence.  They  were  principals  in  tht  treason 
of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  (the  form  in  which  it  m 
most  generally  prosecuted)  but  not  in  levying  the  war.  But  it  is 
not  so  here.  The  war  must  be  actually  levied  here.  The  crime 
there  consists  in  the  intention  of  the  mind  in  every  ease. 

Chief  JusTiC£.'«-*Not  in  cases  of  levying  war*  The  principal 
or  accessory  in  any  case  of  levying  war  mu^  be  proved  to  h^ve 
participated  in  levying  war. 

^  Mr.  BoTTs.-— I  do  not  controvert  that.  I  mean  e^ry  case 
bf  compassing  the  king's  death.  Though  there  are  many  cases 
of  indictments  for  treason,  where  the  indictee  wa^  charged  with 
conspiring  war;  yet  I  believe  there  is  no  case  where  the  evi- 
dence went  to  charge  him  with  levying  war,  unless  he  was  ac- 
tually present.  They  can  produce  no  instance^  where  a  party  re- 
ally absent  has  been  prosecuted  as  a  principal  on  an  indictment 
for  levying  war.  The  general  practice  would  be  sufficient,  ex- 
•dusive  of  the  reasons  to  control  any  ineference  from  the  cases 
of  constructive  presence  on  which  gentlemen  rely  as  authority; 
and  an  additional  argument  against  thinn  entided  to  some  respect 
is,  that  while  they  have  been  abk  to  adduce  so  many  cases  oilegiat 
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presence  in  fddoy^  lAI  their  industry  has  not  enaUecl  them  toiind 
out  Wit  case  oVlegal  or  rotistructive  presence  admitted  in  trea* 
son  randlt  may  be  snfelv  affirnfied.  that  none  such  exists. 

•The  country  is  much  ifndebted  to  jodge  Tucker  lor  hisvalu* 
able  and*  laborimis  researches  on  this  subject.  They  hsire 
AlDWD  new  light  on  it,  and  must  be  of  great  utility  in  all  future 
prosecutions.  He  has  with  no  less  ability  than  industrx'  explain* 
cd  the  nature  and  dangeVs  of  constructive  treasons;  and  drawn 
die  line  between  constitutional  treasons,  and  aH>itrary  and 
constructive  treasons.  He  has  given  a  clue  to  the  truth, 
which  will  be  more  valuable  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
k^  than  perhaps  all  the  law  books  which  have  treated  an  this 
doctrine  taken  together. 

The  gejidenmn  (after  having  stitted'  that  the  nature  of 
Ae  transactions  must  furnish  the  degree  of  proximity,  and 
^er  having  endeavoured  liy  arguments  and  authority  to  justi* 
%r  thc^onclusion  that  colonel  Burr  when  in  iact  in  Kentucky- 
was  legally  On  Blannerhassett's  island)  concluded-by  telling  you 
that  you  must*  apply  the  cases  in  the  books  to  the  case  before 
the  court.  A  very  hard  and  difficult  task  indeed!  It  was  not 
liberal  to  devolve  it  upon  the  court;  for  it  was  too  formidable 
for  him  to  undertake  it  himself.  There  is  Ho  resemblance  in 
principle  between  those  cases  and  this.  T9iey  admit  of  no  analo* 
gy  or  inference  in  favour  of  his  atgument.  That  the  difficulty 
is  insurmountable  will  be  at  once*  seen  by  the  cour(.  To  its'de- 
cision  I  cheerfully  submit. 

He  then  asks  you  Vhether  the  jury  might  n^t  find  a  verdict 
Against  your  opinion.  Yes  sir^  s&  jury  may  in  every  dase  decide 
against  the  opinion  of  the  cotirt.  In  the  present  cases,  where 
the  court  cle^rl^  expounds  the  lair  to  a  jury,  they  may  conclude 
against  the  exposition  of  the  court.  They  may  find  against  )aw 
and  evidence.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  court  should 
relinquish  ltd  rights  or  fail  to  perform  its  duties.  If  the  jury  in 
die  'conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties  may  involuntarily 
err;  it  does  not  justify  the  court  id  wilful  error. 

I  must  siF,  as  I  hilVe  detained  the  court  so  long,  omit  many 
oCher  observations  which  I  intended  to  make  in  answer  to  the 
counsel  for  die  prosecution;  but  t  flatter  myself  that  I  have  es- 
tablished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  all  the  four  proposi- 
tions which  I  submitted  to  it.  But  the  establishment  of  any 
one  of  them  wouldl>e  sufficient' for  our  defence;  for  if  the  acts 
on  the  island  were  not  acts  of  war,  then  there  can  be  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  indictment;  as  there  is  no  record  of  the 
conviction  or  outlawry  of  the  actor,  the  accused  cannot  be 
convicted;  and  if  there  were  such  a  record  according  to  my 
third  proposition,  it  could  be  no  evidence  under  this  indictment 
charging  the  accused  as  an  actor;  and  if,  according  to  ;ny  fourth 


poi»V«B  utimmml^^9cm  i»^,^i%mj^p^fKuM^^  in  the. 
United'  Stat«ftt  tber«  19^  QO  fouBtlatio*.  for  tb^.  pros^mxtio^ .  I 
coniidejitly  -hope  therefore,  that  our  motiom  to  prevent  the  10* 
troductiOQ  of  irrejevaxu  test»«)ony  wjtt  be  granted*  I  beg  par- 
doQ  of  ttiQ  CQur*.  for  haying  Crespagsed  so  loc^  on  it%  patience 
and  thank  it  for  poHtd  attention*  . 

Mr*  Hat.  then  ^<ires$6d  the  court  4I1U&: 

May  i^plea^a  tim  coiiru  I  regretvery  nmch  thatf i( wiU  not 
h^  in  m7  poWiev  t<»  alleviate  the  wei]|^  of  tjie  burden  which  it 
]»my. dut^  (oimpp^ gp  ypur patienoe*  .   ^      . 

I  cfMinot'ins^uct  you  by  my  learning,. amuse  you  by  my  wit, 
make  you  lau^b  ^r.fliy.  .drollery^  nor  delight  you  with  my  elo- 
quence. All  I  can  do  is  to  express  to  you  m  plain  language  the 
eonviotioiis  perlipips  of  a.iDbu^Jl^  judgtnent;  but  such  as  they 
are  I  shall  dsKver^tbei^  to  you  wi^  as.  much  brevity  as  poss}« 
Utsm  Before  I  ^ntei^  iato  tiia  investigation  immediajt^ly  befqre 
the<  coiu^fei  L  begieiure'lp^raaks  onQ^or  two  i*cmarks  for  the  009^ 
aideration.  ofH|i<^^;9i4lcmet^  40|^  the  other «|4e,  "particularly  Mn 
Lee  and  Mr.  Martin*  They  iJl  call  aloud  for  an  open  deed  of 
warzforthfie^lofiiofi  of  boari^*  the  thunder  of  caiinpn  orat  least 
the  firJmg  of,.afna}l-aan8«  Thef  wiU  not  be  satisfied  withput  a 
battle^  This  ground  thiby  cantpt  t^lie.  Th^  constitution  s|Kai(s 
not  of  40  onert  a€i  <7/*Ylam.Th^  law  speaJcs  not  of  an  overt  ac^  of 
war*  It  spwk^  of  tevying^mfa^.  Why  ^en%thi8  glamour  for  bloo4 
and  caniage>  for-  op^n  de^ds  #f  w^r^  l»  it  possible  that  th^^ 
enlightened  counsel  do  not  perceive  the  diffei:enQe  hetifeen  ^ 
9pen,  deed  of  war  and&n  o^ert  mcf^  ofdevyyifw^r?  Anopen  d^ed 
of  war  is  an  act  of«  hostility,  the  employment  of  actual  fonce^ « 
battle.  An  op«n  deedofi/evjjiiiur  it^  is  the  assemblage  of 
troops.  If  you  gp  b^yoad^  thai  Rnr*  if  these,  troops  employ- 
force  or  fight  a  battjle^  it  is  folly  t<»  aall  it  an  overt  act  of  levying' 
luKtrf  it  U  an  open  adifthewtirprevifimly  levied*  \yhy  did  the 
constitution  say  an  6p(m  ^ct  of  lev^h\g  war^  if  i(  mpant  an  open 
act  of  war  f  If  it*  had  pie«|it  it,  it  would  ha^e  said  that  treason 
shall  consist  in  making  war  upo9  the  United  Si;tate9;.butthatno 
person  shall  be  convicted  but  by  the  testimony  of  two  witnessea. 
If  the  respectable  men  who  framed  it  bad  meant  SQ^  th^y  wocdd 
have  said  so  in  plain  terms.  There  is  ^  real  easenllal  difl[^rence 
between  the  two  things.  Wbenthacpiispirfttors  s^repr^redftar 
battky  that  is  the  overt  act  qf  levying  warj  but  vfhtn  a  battle  is 
fought«  when  the  two  hostile  bodies  meet  and  rush  ontobattle, 
then  it  is  an  act  of  war.  Is  not  this  diistinction  plain  to  the  mi^d 
of  every  map  oi  common  sense  ?  find  is  it  not  .according  to  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  constitution?  Why  then  should  these 
gentlemen,  distinguished  as  they  are  for  learning  afid  talonte^ 
call  so  loudly  and  v^ememly  for  open  deeds  of  war,  when  they 
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must  have  known,  that  the  overt  act  of  treason  consisted  in  le^ 
vtfing  war  against  the  United  States  and  not  in  making  it.  This 
is  an  argument  that  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  them,  be- 
cause on  the  principles  in  which  it  is  founded  depends  the  pre- 
servation of  this  cdnstitution  to  which  they  profess  to  feel  such 
an  invincible  attachment* 

An  argument  which  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Botts  bears 
so  strong  a  resemblance,  not  in  form  but  in  principle,  to  the  ar- 
gument now  before  me,  that  I  think  proper  to  advert  to  it  now. 
I  shall  not  undertake  directly  to  re]^  to  the  positions  which  he 
has  advanced,  but  to  a  single  remark  which  he  made;  and  to 
which  I  call  your  attention.  Not  because  there  was  any  thing 
personal  in  it,  (which  I  would  not  name  to  the  court)  but  to 
correct  a  mistake.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Fries  before 
Judge  Chase;  for  his  conduct  in  which,  with  other  causes,  he 
was  afterwards  impeached.  Mr.  Botts  says,  that  we  are  now 
advocating  opinions  which  on  Fries's  trial  we  condemned.  It 
is  not  so.  It  is  a  mistake ;  for  I  shall  not  deny  the  sentiments 
which  I  then  entertained;  nor  is  it  material  to  advert  to  the 
opinions  of  my  particular  friends  and  associates.  But  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  the  gendeman,  that  the  censure  which  the  judge 
drew  on  himself  was  not  on  account  of  his  opinions,  however 
incorrect  they  might  be,  but  for  his  arbitrary  and  irregular  con- 
duct at  the  trial;  which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  itepeached.  He  attempted  to  wre.st 
the  decision  from  the  jury,  and  prejudge  the  case  before  heart- 
ing all  the  evidence  in  it;  the  identical  thing  which  this  court 
b  now  called  on  by  these  gentlemen  themselves  to  do. 

The  first  article  of  the  impeachment  will  shew  this  to  be  the 
case.  It  declares  that  his  conduct  on  the  trial  of  Fries  was 
highly  ar^ifrary,  oppressive  and  unjust*  It  is  in  these  words: 

*^  That  unmindful  of  the  solemn  duties  of  his  office,  and 
contrary  to  the  sacred  obligation  by  which  he  stood  boUnd  to 
discharge  them  faithfully  and  impartially  and  without  respect 
to  persons,  the  said  Samuel  Chase  on  the  trial  of  John  Fries 
charged  with  treason  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  held  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May  1800,  whereat  the  said  Samuel  presided, 
did  in  his  judicial  capacity  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  highly 
arbitrary^  oppressive  and  unjust: 

^*  1.  In  delivering  an  opinion  in  writing  on  the  question  of 
law,  on  the  construction  of  which  the  defence  of  the  accused 
materially  depended,  tending  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury 
against  the  cause  of  the  said  John  Fries  the  prisoner,  before 
counsel  had  been  heard  in  his  defence. 
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^^  ft.  In  restf ictingthe  counsel  for  the  said  Fries  from  recur* 
"ring  to  such  English  authorities  as  they  believed  apposite,  or 
from  citing  certain  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  they 
deemed  illustrative  of  the  positions  upon  which  they  intended 
to  rest  the  defence  of  their  client. 

^^  3.  in  debarring  the  prisoner  from  his  constitutional  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  jury  (through  his  counsel)  on  the  law  as 
well  as  on  the  fact*  which  was  to  determine  his  guilt  or  inno« 
cerice,  and  at  the  same  endeavouring  to  wrest  from  the  jury 
their  indisputable  right  to  hear  argument  and  determine  upon 
the  question  of  law  as  well  as  the  question  of  fact  involved  in 
the"  verdict  which  they  were  required  to  give." 

Well  sir,  what  is  the  thing  which  the  gendemen  concerned 
in  this  defence  are  calling  on  the  court  to  do  ^  The  identical 
thing  which  judge  Chase  did.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  pre- 
cisely,  to,  deliver  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  ques- 
tion referred  already  to  the  jury !  They  call  on  the  court  to  de- 
cide whether  there  have  been  an  open  act  of  war  or  not.  AU 
their  arguments  are  to  prove,  that  this  court  has  a  right  to  de- 
cide that  an  act  has  or  has  not  been  proved.  Will  the  court  take 
away  the  power  from  the  jury,  because  the  prisoner  asks  it 
to  do  so?  Suppose  the  court  was  now  to  say  that  the  overt  act 
was  proved,  how  would  it  operate  on  the  accused  ?  I  ask  whe- 
ther this  court  would  be  willing  to  answer  the  question  of  fact 
anji  submit  the  case  to  the  jury  with  an  impression,  that  its 
opinion  would  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury  against  the  ac- 
cused. The  gentleman  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  he  mani- 
fests some  degree  of  inconsistency,  when  he  declares  in  court 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  the  court  is  first  to  decide  on 
facts,  and  that  then  the  same  facts  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  ju- 
ry. If  the  court  will  interfere  on  the  motion  of  the  accused, 
it  would  do  so  on  the  application  of  the  prosecutor  and  pre- 
vent the  accused  from  producing  testimony  in  vindication  of 
his  innocence;  which  would  be  monstrous. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  I  will  proceed  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible  to  the  diseussion  of  the  question  before  the 
court.  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  perfectly  understand  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman.  The  subtility  of  his  remarks,  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  were  delivered  and  the  want  of  a  written 
statement  of  the  positions  which  he  professed  to  niaintain,  may 
have  prevented  a  distinct  comprehension  of  them  on  my  part. 
But  though  I  may  have  mistaken  the  arrangement,  I  believe  I 
understand  the  principles,  tendency  and  object  of  his  arguments; 
^^nd  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  demonstrate  to  all,  except 
t6  the  gentlemen  themselves,  that  they  are  unsound.  The  great 
and  leading  principle  for  which  he  contended  was  this:  that  Mr. 
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Burr  not  being  present  at  the  time  when  the  crime  wan  commit- 
ted, there  is  an  end  of  the  prosecution;  that  no  further  f  vidence 
can  be  heard;  and  that  all  the  other  testimony  which  we  have  to 
produce  shall  be  cut  off. 

I  will  make  this  preliminary  remark:  that  the  motion  is  irre- 
gular and  unprecedented.  There  cannot  be  found  one  single 
case  in  the  annals  of  judicial  proceedings  ip  Great  Brkain, 
where  a  motion  was  made  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  court  over 
a  question  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  evidence. which  is  direcdy  rel- 
evant from  being  submitted  to  the  jury.  We  charge  the  accu- 
sed with  having  levied  war  against  the  United  States;  with  be- 
ing guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  against  the  United 
States;  and  the  evidence  which  we  offer  and  which  they  oppose 
•will  go  directly  to  prove-  the  truth  of  the  allegations  in  the  in- 
diotment.  improper  evidence  may  be  objected  to  as  inadmissi- 
ble; but  a  motion  to  exclude  all  evidence^  on  the  ground  that  a 
fact  cannot  be  proved  is  unprecedented*  The  court  has  no  au- 
diiority  to  grant  such  a  motion.  Such  power  has  never  been  ex- 
ercised by  any  judge  on  any  occasion.  I  speak  with  confidence 
when  I  say  that  no  such  motion  was  ever  made  before  in  that 
country  or  this.  If  the  court  choose  not  to  rely  on  the  extent  of 
its  own  information,  and  such  a  case  can  be  furnished,  it  can 
be  brought  forward  by  some  of  the  numerous  counsel  engaged 
in  the  defence.  If  it  be  not,  it  will  be  fair  to  conclude  that  no 
such  case  can  be  produced;  but  I  am  serious  in  my  own  opinion 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  this  motion  is  not  warranted 
by  any  case  or  authority  whatever.  Ifsuch  a  case  exist,  I  call 
on  them  to  produce  it. 

The  gentlemen  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  intro- 
duce novelties  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  tl>is  prosecution  the  challenges  made  to 
the  grand  jury  evinced  this  disposition.  It  was  not  deemed 
by  me,  nor  was  it  material  whether  the  grand  jury  consisted 
of  16  or  18;  or  whether  A,  B  and  C,  or  JD,  £  and  F  com- 
posed a  part  of  it.  I  cannot  however  but  observe,  that  that  very 
exception  was  not  warranted  by  any  English  precedent.  Other 
extraordinary  steps  have  also  been  taken  by  the  counsel  of 
the  accused  in  behalf  of  their  client.  But  this  motion  is  as  unjust 
and  dangerous  as  it  is  novel ;  because  if  ever  it  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  this  court,  that  it  has  it  in  its  power  to  take  the  deci- 
sion of  facts  from  the  jury,  the  trial  by  jury,  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  civil  liberty,  may  be  struck  down  and  destroyed* 
Mr.  Wickham  was  perfectly  sincere,  I  have  no  doubt,  when  he 
said,  that  the  constitution  was  framed  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  liberties  of  this  country ;  that  it  coidd  only  be  maintained 
by  preserving  it  inviolate;  and  that  to  define  and  limit  treason 
was  one  of  its  primitive  objects ;  yet  he  would  exclude  from  it,  its 
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most  valuable  provision.  I  dgnot  say  that  the  success  of  this 
motion  would  absolutely  root  out  and  destroy,  but  it  would  as 
a  precedent  impair  the  trial  by  jury;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant that  the  trial  by  jury  should  be  preserved  in  all  its  pu- 
rity, than  that  the  law  of  treason  should  be  fixed  within  certain 
limits.  The  law  of  treason  commonly  aiFects  a  few:  a  few  turbu- 
lent, ambitious,  aspiring  characters.  The  grtUt  body,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  people  will  never  be  affected  by  it.  Had  the 
gentleman  manifested  the  same  zeal  and  displayed  ^the  same 
talents  and  ingenuity  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  which  he  has 
done  in  defence  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  correct  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  he  would  have  satisfied  this  court 
that  the  principles  which  he  has  advocated  within  these  walls 
are  frau^t  with  the  most  terrible  mischiefs  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. This  subject  has  always  been  considered  as  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  civil  liberty,  and  cannot  be  too  cautiously 
attended  to. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe,  before  I  enter  into  a  particular  exam- 
ination of  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman,  that  his  motion  is 
founded  on  a  supposition  that  we  cannot  prove  by  the  subse- 
quent evidence,  that  the  accused  was  present;  and  Mr.  Wick- 
ham,  aware  of  this,  said  that  it  was  admitted.  This  is  an  assump- 
tion of  a  fact  which  he  was  not  authorized  to  make.  In  saying 
that  the  evidence  will  not  prove  the  actual  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused, he  has  assumed  what  he  has  no  right  to  assume.  He  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  had  no  objection  to  his  proving^ 
by  any  kind  of  evidence,  the  actual  presence  of  the  accused  at 
the  time  and  place  charged  in  the  indictment ;  but  I  expressly 
deny  that  I  have  admitted  the  fact  to  be  so.  How  then  can  the 
gentlemen  object  to  the  evidence  on  a  supposition,  that  .it  will 
not  prove  a  particular  fact?  Did  a  case  like  this  ever  occur  be- 
fore? 

Chikf  Justice. — ^The  court  has  been  considering  the  sub- 
ject, on  a  supposition  (from  what  passed  at  the  bar)  that  it  was 
admitted  that  the  accused  was  absent. 

Mr.  WicKH  AM. — Mr.  Hay  has  frequently  avowed  his  belief 
that  the  s^ccused  was  absent;  but  if  he  choose  to  retract  this 
admission,  as  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  consider  it,  let  him 
come  forward  and  prove  now^  if  he  can,  that  he  was  present* 

Mr.  Burr — Instead  of  objecting  to  it,  I  invite  the  testi- 
mony to  shew  that  I  was  then  present  on  the  island. 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued  between  the  counsel. 
Mr.  Hay  denied  that  the  gentlemen  had  a  right  to  assume,  that 
the  evidence  to  be  produced  would  not  prove  any  particular 
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fact;  but  declared  that  he  was  disposed  to  act  with  perfect  can- 
dour; and  that  his  own  belief  w^  that  the  accused  was  not  then 
jifresent  on  Blannerhassett  s  island;  though  he  had  not  admit- 
ted it  hitherto  only  by  way  of  illustration  or  argument;  that 
this  admission  however  could  not  produce  the  result  insisted 
on  by  the  counsel  of  the  accused:  it  did  not  prove  that  all  fur- 
ther evidence  must  be  rejected  and  that  there  must  be  an  end 
of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Hay  then  proceeded.  The  gentleman  has  laid  down 
four  propositions  in  support  of  his  motion.  He  contends  that 
no  farther  evidence  ought  to  be  heard: 

1st,  Because  if  Burr  were  not  present,  he  is  merely  an  acces- 
sory and  not  a  principal;  and  that  being  an  accessory  to  treason 
is  not  an  offence  punishable  by  our  constitution  and  laws* 

2dly,  Because  if  he  be  a  principal  in  the  treason,  he  is  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  second  degree;  whose  guilt  being  merely  deriva- 
tive no  parol  evidence  can  be  admitted  against  him  until  a 
record  be  produced  of  the  conviction  of  the  oiFender  in  the  first 
degree. 

ddly,  Because  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid;  and  as  the  in- 
dictment charges  the  prisoner  with  levying  war  on  Blannerhas- 
sett's  island,  evidence  which  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been 
on  the  spot  is  inapplicable  to  the  indictment. 

4thly,  Because  no  parol  evidence  can  be  given  to  connect 
the  prisoner  with  those  pn  the  island,  until  we  shew  an  act  of 
treason  in  those  others ;  and  the  assemblage  there  was  not  an 
act  of  treason. 

These  are  the  legal  positions  advanced  in  support  of  the  main 
proposition  ibr  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Wickham  also  contended  for  this  exclusion  on  two  other 
grounds:  1st,  That  the  indictment  charges  Burr  with  having 
levied  war  with  persons  unknown;  and  the  evidence  shows  that 
they  are  known*  And  2dly,  that  the  indictment  does  not  state 
that  a  public  war  was  levied;  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed 
to  be  a  private  war;  and  the  evidence  shews,  if  any  war  a  pub- 
lic war.  Of  these  two  positions  nothing  will  be  said;  neither  of 
them  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Randolph;  and  the  last  seemed  to 
be  abandoned  on  the  second  day  by  Mr.  Wickham  himself,  and 
yesterday  by  the  accused  himself. 

1  do  not  know  that  I  shall  make  any  remarks  on  the  fourth 
proposition.  That  doctrine  has  been  already  discussed  by  my 
very  able  and  eloquent  coadjutor  with  such  perspicuity,  and  so 
much  learning  and  ability,  that  he  seems  to  have  left  nothing 
for  me  to  add.  He  has  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed that  point;  in  doing  which  among  other  arguments  he  shew- 
ed the  most  exact  coincidence  of  opiniom  between  the  judge 
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who  presided  at  the  examination  of  the.  accused  and  the  su* 
preme  court  of  the  United  States,  both  concurring  in  senti- 
ment that  the  assemblage  on  the  island  constituted  an  overt  act 
of  treason  in  levying  war. 

The  four  reasons  above  stated  seem  to  be  the  main  pillars  of 
the  edifice  constructed  by  Mr.  Wickham  for  the  protection  of 
his  client.  I  shall  examine  their  foundation  and  materials.  If 
they  be  bad  the  whole  structure  falls.  In  doing  so  I  will  en* 
deavoiir  to  be  candid ;  and  I  will  be  so.  I  shall  not  urge  a  sin- 
gle pVinciple  that  I  do  not  believe  to  be  correct.  I  have  no  lati- 
tudCk  It  is  as  much  my  duty  to  argue  fairly  and  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with  candour  and 
impartiality  as  jt  is  that  of  the  court  to  decide  with  integrity 
and  independence.  Biit  I  cannot  feel  indifferent  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  my  duty.  If  it  were  the  only  object  in  view  or  coidd 
they  obtain  their  object  without  mischief  to  the  community,  I 
should  not  feel  much  solicitude  about  the  effect  of  this  defence. 
But  considering  it  in  connexion  with  the  trial  by  jury  and  the 
possible  influence  its  success  may  have  on  that  best  mean  of 
maintaining  the  liberties  of  my  country,  I  cannot  but  view  it 
as  a  battery  erected  to  beat  down  the  temple  of  justice  itself. 
With  this  impression  on  my  mind,  I  cannot  entirely  divest 
myself  of  solicitude  and  alarm.  Yet  I  will  endeavour  to  regu- 
late my  argument  by  reason  and  justice. 

Before  I  examine  the  several  reasons  urged  in  support  ofthe 
leading  proposition,  Ibt  us  attend  to  the  result  to  which  it  brings 
us :  the  exclusion  of  farther  evidence.  Instead  of  following  Mr. 
Wickham  through  the  devious,  perplexing  and  extraordinary 
course  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  take,  let  us  go  to  the 
^pot  to  which  he  means  to  conduct  us,  through  the  plain  straight 
road  of  common  sense,  and  attend  to  the  consequences.  The 
consequences  arc,  that  relevant  evidence  bearing  directly  on 
the  issue  is  to  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion ;  because  it  is  said  that  a  particular  facf  cannot  be  proved. 
The  most  important  evidence  is  to  be  cutoff;  and  the  prosecution 
without  it  is  to  fall  to  the  ground.  ^Admit  for  a  moment  sir, 
that  Mr.  Burr  was  not  present  on  the  spot  at  the  time;  the  con- 
clusion contended  for  would  be  a  prostration  ofthe  clearest  and 
best  established  principles  and  laws;  which  we  hope  never  to  sec 
violated.  We  say  that  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  England,  even  the  common 
law,  which  gentlemen  take  up  and  put  down,  adopt  and  reject 
according  to  their  pleasure,  the  actual  presence  of  the  party  is 
not  necessary.  We  say  that  if  he  were  leagued  in  the  general  con- 
spiracy and  performed  a  part  in  it  "however  minute  that  part 
tnay  have  been  and  however  remote  he  may  have  then  been 
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from  the  scene  of  action,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  him  a  principal 
in  the  treason*  This  is  the  position  we  take  and  which  we  are 
authorized  to  take  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  It 
places  us  on  that  high  ground.  The  language  of  that  court  is 
so  clear  and  explicit,  that  the  proposition  is  laid  down  in  the  ve-  ^ 
ry  terms  which  I  have  just  used:  ^^  All  those  who  perform  any  ^ 
part,  however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
are  to  be  considered  as  traitors."  If  such  be  the  law,  or  if  we 
mean  to  contend  that  it  is  the  law,  ought  we  not  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  submit  to  the  jury  all  the  evidence  of  his  being  a  con- 
spirator and  having  performed  a  part  in  the  conspiracy?  The 
question  under  consideration  is  whether  he  be  guilty  of  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war  or  not;  and  this  question  is  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  jury.  If  he  were  leagued  in  the  conspiracy  and  per- 
formed any  part,  whether  he  were  present  at  the  immediate  com- 
mission of  the  offence  or  at  another  place  is  totally  immaterial. 
The  great  question  is  compounded  of  law  and  fact,  of  which  the 
jury  arc  judges;  therefore  every  allegation  which  relates  to  the 
indictment,  all  the  evidence  relating  to  or  bearing  on  the  issue, 
ought  to  be  brought  forward  and  heard  by  the  jury. 

This  is  a  great  principle,  from  which  the  records  of  judicial 
history  give  us  no  instance  of  a  departure.  Its  preservation  .is 
essential  to  the  security  of  freedom.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  civil  liberty. 

Before  this  elaborate  argument  commenced,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  great  principles  contended  for  by  me  were  in^- 
disputable,  I  had  no  apprehension  that  any  attempt  would  be 
made  even  indirectly  to  avoid  their  effect  or  render  them  null; 
for  an  open  attack  was  not  to  be  expected;  and  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  you  did  not,  and  could  not  anticipate  the  mo- 
don  made  by  the  gendeman:  a  motion  for  which  the  counsel  of  > 
the  United  States  neither  were,  nor  on  any  principle  of  ra- 
tional expectation  could  be  prepared.  We  say  that  he  is  guilty 
of  levying  war  against  the  United  States.  He  says  that  he  is 
not  guilty.  The  issue  is  thus  formed  between  us.  The  evidence 
sought  to  be  excluded  bears  directly  on  the  point  in  issue.  We 
will  prove  that  he  is  guilty  of  levying  war  against  his  country, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution.  The  (ramers  of  the 
constitution  never  intended  to  take  the  decision  of  the  general 
issue  in  a  criminal  case  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury  and 
give  it  to  the  court.  But  the  court  has  already  explained  this 
doctrine,  in  its  opinion  delivered  on  the  18th  of  this  month:  that 
kvi/ing  of  war  is  a  fact  to  he  determined  by  a  jury:  the  court 
may  instruct  the  jury  upon  the  law  of  the  case.  Any  points  of 
law  involved  in  or  arising  out  of  the  cause,  the  court  is  to  e<- 
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plain  £t>r  the  information  of  the  jury;  but  the  jury  alone  are  to 
decide  theassuc.  But  what  releases  the  jury  from  all  depend- 
ence on  the  court*  is^  that  they  may  give  an  opinion  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  the  court,  if  they  believe  conscientiously 
that  they  ought  to  do  iu  The  constitution  and  laws  have  given 
them  a  right  to  do  so.  It  is  their  exclusive  province  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  fact*  Littleton  in  section  368*  and  Coke  on  Lit- 
tieton  p.  155.  b.  are  conclusive  authorities  on  this  point:  that 
every  question  of  fact  or  no  fact  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury. 
If  the  prosecution  is  to  be  carried  on,  the  jury  have  a  ri^t  to 
hear  ail  the  evidence  belonging  to  the  issue  between  the  parties 
and  bearing  directly  on  the  points  in  controversy.  I  contend 
that  such  has  been  the  invariable  practice  in  Great  Britain;  that 
in  ail  criminal  prosecutions  jnries  have  a// the  ^id/lcr^ic^,  whatever 
points  of  law  may  arise  in  the  course  of  a  trial ;  and  that  no  judge 
in  that  country  has  ever  dared  to  arrest  a  criminal  prosecution 
in  this  way.  I  call  on  gentlemen  to  produce  their  authority,  to 
shew  a  single  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  authority  now  so 
earnestly  pressed  upon  the  court. 

To  wrest  from  the  jury  the  decision  of  facts  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  is  a  most  dangerous  proposition.  It  is  replete  with 
incalculable  mischief.  I  feel  infinitely  more  solicitude  about  the 
preservation  of  this  principle  in  all  its  purity,  than  for  the  cor* 
rect  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  treason  as 
contradistinguished  from  constructive  or  oppressive  treason. 
I  consider  this  principle  of  the  trial  by  jury  preserved  in  its  ut- 
most purity  and  independence,  as  connected  with  the  best 
principles  of  the  human  heart.  It  ought  to  be  viewed  and  ap-> 
proached  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  caution;  and  when  a 
judge  is  called  on  to  do  what  may  lead  him  to  encroach  on  this 
principle,  he  will  advance  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and 
awe.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  it  will  be  far  more  safe 
and  correct  to  remain  a  thousand  miles  on  this  side  of  the  line 
which  separatesjhe  rights  of  the  jury  from  those  of  the  court, 
than  to  go  a  hairs  breadth  beyond  it;  and  if  he  should  approach 
he  ought  for  no  human  consideration  to  touch  it.  If  ever  he 
do,  he  undermines  civil  libert}%  This  principle  has  for  a  long 
time  been  held,  not  only  in  the  highest  estimation  but  even 
regarded  as  sacred  in  England.  It  is  to  the  reverence  with 
which  it  has  been  regarded,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  portion 
of  civil  liberty  which  the  people  there  still  enjoy.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  that  no  such  case  as  this  has  ever  happened.  No  such 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  before  any  tribunal  in  that  coun- 
try; and  certainly  not  in  this.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  the 
learning  and  researches  of  gentlemen  have  not  enabled  them 
to  produce  a  case  like  this.  Even  the  temerity  of  counsel  has 
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not  brought  such  a  case  before  any  court.  Gendemen  have  not 
pretended,  that  they  could  support  the  motion  by  direct  authority, 
totidem  verbis*  They  have  not  attempted  to  adduce  such  a  case, 
nor  even  to  say  that  such  a  case  can  ^e  found.  But  they  think 
they  have  accomplished  their  point  by  producing  one  or  two 
cases  which  warrant  an  inference  in  favour  of  their  motion.  Let 
us  examine  those  cases  and  see,  whether  they  be  sufficient  to 
justify  this  motion,  which  goes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence* 
They  say  that  when  a  man  is  indicted  as  an  accessory,  ^^  you 
must  prove  the  conviction  of  the  principal  first."  They  object  to 
evidence  bearing  directly  on  the  points  in  controversy,  and  say, 
^^  you  t&ust  produce  the  conviction  of  those  who  were  on  the 
island  before  you  can  rightly  proceed  against  us."  Their  argii* 
ment,  that  the  accessory  cannot  be  tried  till  the  conviction  of  the 
principal,  is  not  law;  and  if  it  were  law,  their  inference  which 
they  deduce  from  it,  that  we  cannot  proceed  against  the  accused 
'  till  Blannerhassettor  his  associates  on  the  island  shall  have  been 
tried,  is  incorrect.  They  seem  to  have  taken  it  fof  granted,  that 
their  bold  motion  would  pass  unexamined  and  uncontradicted; 
and  that  the  evidence  would  be  excluded  and  the  trial  stopped  on 
their  application.  For  the  case,  which  they  have  supposed,  and 
to  which  alone  their  arguments  can  apply,  is  not  before  the 
court.  I  wonder  what  put  it  into  the  head  of  the  genUeman  who 
first  introduced  it;  for  there  is  no  law  to  warrant  the  position. 

The  real  doctrine  is  this:  that  if  a  man  be  indicted  as  an  ac- 
cessory, he  is  at  liberty  to  state  before  his  trial  when  the  indict- 
ment is  called,  that  he  does  not  choose  to  be  tried  till  the  princi- 
pal be  convicted.  The  judge  knows  that  his  objection  is  valid, 
and  he  suspends  the  prosecution  till  the  principal  be  convicted; 
either  confining  him  in  prison  or  bailing  him  till  the  time  of  his 
trial,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  principles  of  the  case.. 
Does  this  prove  that  the  production  of  the  record  of  the  con- 
viction of  the  principal  is  absolutely  necessary?  {le  may  choose 
to  be  tried  and  waive  the  right  of  suspending  it.  It  never  was 
said  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  accessory,  after  he  had  con- 
sented to  be  tried,  had  been  arraigned  and  plead  not  guilty  to 
the  indictment,  without  any  objection,  when  he  found  that  the 
testimony  bore  heavily 'upon  him,  then  to  call  for  the  record  of 
his  principal's  conviction,  as  a  preliminary  point. 

In  1  Halep^  623.  it  is  stated,^hat  ^^  the  accessory  shall  not  be 
constrained  to  answer  to  his  indictment  till  the  principal  be  tried; 
hut  if  he  'will  waive  that  benefit  and  put  himself  upan  his  trial  be- 
fore the  principal  be  tried^  he  may;  and  his  acquittal  or  conviction 
upon  such  trial  is  good.^^  I  contend  therefore,  that  the  position 
which  the  gendeman  laid  down  does  not  bear  him  out;  nor  are 
Kis  arguments  founded  in  law. 
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But  admit  for  a  mometit,  that  the  argument  is  founded  in  Izwi 
that  an  accessorv*,  indicted  as  an  acce9sory^  has  a  right  to  say, 
**  produce  the  record  ot  the  conviction  of  the  principal.  I  rcquireit 
before  you  proceed  against  me."  This  ingenious  argument  does 
not  prove  their  position;  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case;  for  tbeac- ' 
Gused  is  not  charged  as  an  accessory  but  as  a  prmcipal.  Gentle* 
men  do  not  support  their  motion  by  any  direct  authority  but  by  in- 
ferences and  deductions.  Among  other  circumstances  they  infer 
it  from  this  case  in  Hak»  But  it  is  not  an  analogous  case.  There 
they  look  at  the  indictment  kaelf;  and  as  it  shews  the  accused  to 
be  charged  as  an  accessor}',  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  any  act  as 
in  the  present  case  to  decide  a  question  of  fact.  Admitting  their 
argument  to  be  correct,  that  inference  is  erroneous.  In  that 
case  no  act  can  be  done  till  the  principal  be  convicted;  but 
here  the  accused  is  indicted  for  doing  a  particular  act.  He  is  in* 
dieted  ibr  levying  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  and  we  ofer 
evidence  in  support  of  the  indictment.  If  he  say,  that  he  is  an 
accessory  only  and  that  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
country  an  accessoiy  is  not  punishable,  does  it  not  amount  to 
the  very  question  before  the  jury?  Is  it  not  the  identical  defence 
oi  not  guilty  made  before  the  jury?  It  is  not  so  in  England;  for 
such  a  defence  could  not  be  pretended  there.  It  is  coming  to  the 
^  same  point  by  two  steps  instead  of  one.  Instead  of  pleading  at 
once  that  he  is  not  guilty ^  he  says,  that  he  is  an  accessory;  diat 
accessories  are  not  answerable;  and  therefore  he  is  not  guilty* 
And  this  issue  they  call  on  the  court  to  try;  and  what  is  more  as* 
tonishing,  the  court  is  called  on  to  deci'de  this  issue  with  one 
half  or  one  fifth  part  of  the  evidence!  Of  all  novel  and  extraordi- 
nary doctrines,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  unheard  of  and  prepos- 
terous. The  gentlemen  seem  indeed  to  have  emancipated  "dieir 
minds  from  the  shackles  oi  established  law  and  usage.  They 
may  consult  air  their  lore  of  learning;  they  may  hunt  up  all  the 
volumes  in  their  libraries;  they  can  find  to  express  adjudication 
to  warrant  this  attempt  to  substitute  the  court  instead  of  the  jury 
as  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  facts;  and  their  inferences  are 
wholly  drawn  from  a  position  which  is  not  law.  I  hopoi  to  be  ex- 
cused for  pressing  this  point  any  farther;  but  I  feel  infinitely- 
more  interested  in  this  than  any  other  in  the  cause.  If  the  court 
should  undertake  to  decide  this  motion  in  favour  of  the  accused, 
does  it  not  undertake  to  decide,  that  he  is'an  accessory,  and  that 
being  an  accessory  he  is  not  guilty?  Is  not  this  the  identical  qtiea- 
tion  before  the  jury?  We  have  a  right,  an  indisputable  and  solemn 
right  to  lay  before  the  jury  all  the  evidence  relevant  to  the 
charge.  It  is  a  universal  principle,  that  all  the  evidence  relevant 
to  a  charge  submitted  to  a  jury  shall  be  laid  before  them;  and  that 
they  are  to  judge  of  the  whole  case;  and  that  the  court  is  only 
to  expound  the  law.   The  court  has  expressly  recognised  th^s 
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doctriae  in  speakmg  on  another  point:  ^  Even  if  the  court  should 
be  of  opiDioOf  that  the  fact  proved  by  the  witnesses  did  not 
amouat  to  levying  war,  they  could  not  arrest  the  evidence.'' 
[See  the  opinion  of  the  court  delivered  on  the  18th  day  of  thia 
noiith.]  ^ 

That  opinion  of  the  court  ia  directly  applicable  to' this  case. 
The  jurisdiction  over  an  issue  of  contested  facts  is  disclaimed  i;^ 
that  decision^  If  the  court  would  not  undertake  to  decide  that 
point,  will  it  undertake  to  decide  the  whole  cause:  that  in  con* 
aequeace  of  the  absence  of  the  accessory  he  is  not  guilty  f  We 
Ghu*ge  Aaron  Burr  with  levying  war;  that  whether  he  were  pre^ 
sent  or  absent  he  did  levy  war;  and  which  question  compounded 
of  law  and  fact  must  be  left  to  th«  j^ry*    > 

Mr.  Martin  referred  the  court  the  other  day  to  4th  Staie  Trials 
p,  661«  in  suppbrt  of  their  doctrine.  That  is«  Rockwood's  case. 
It  is  easy  to  shew,  that  though  he  introduced  it  as  authority  in 
his  favour,  it  counteracts  the  purpose  which  he  intended  to  effect. 
Rockwood'a  counsel  contended,  that  the  overt  act  was  not  proved 
by  two  witnesses,  and  wished  to  obtain  from  the  court  an  ex- 
pression of  its  opinion  to  that  efibct;  becaiiise  they  said,  that  if 
tbaiv  were  not  two  witnesses  as  the  law  required,  they  needed 
Boe  to  trouble  the  court  with  their  evidence j  but  they  made  no 
motion  to  stop  the  inquiry,  or  to  exchide  farther  evidence.  And 
Holt  chief  justice  said  to  the  jury,  that  whedier  the  overt  act  were 
proved  by  two  witnesses  or  not,  was  the  question  for  them  to  de^* 
termine. 

The  same  doctrine  occurs  in  2d  Dallas  356:  ^^  It  was  proved 
by  two  witnesses,  that  Mitchell  the  accused  was  armed  at  Couch's 
fort,  where  the  conspiracy  for  attacking  general  NoviUe's  house 
wad  formed*  One  witness  proved , positively,  that  he  wa6  at  the 
bvuming  of  general  Neville's  house;  and  another  said,  that  it  was 
in  his  head,,  that  he  also  saw  him  there;  and  he  was  actually  pas^ 
ed  on  the  noarch  to  Neville's  house*  On  this  state  of  the  £acts  it 
was  contended  before  the  jury,  that  the  act  of  trdasim  was  n0t 
proved  by  two  witnesses;  that  at  Couch's  fort  there  was  only  n 
conspiracy;  and  that  only  one  witness  proved  him  to  have  beta 
at  general  Neville's:  but  no  motion  was  made,  to  take  the  cause 
£rom  the  jury  or  to  exclude  further  evidence*  Now  sir,  how  came 
it  to  pass*  that  the  counsel  in  neither  of  those  cases  took  the 
course  which  has  been  taken  in  this  case?  It  has  been  recently 
discovered  to  be  proper;  and  these  gentlemen  are  entitkd  to  the 
nuerit  of  that  discovery*  ,   ^ 

I  will  not  make  use  of  Mr.  Wickham's  observation,  nor  insitt* 
unte  ,that  the  counsel  in  those  eases  or  in  this  knew  nothing  of 
tbe  taw..  I  will  not  say,  that  the  counsel  of  Rockwood  and  Mitchell 
did  not  possess  the  talents  and  information  of  the  gentlemen  eon- 
eemed  for  the  accusod;  but  k  may  bi:  safely  said^  that  the  idea^ 
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never  entered  into  their  minds,  that  such  a  course  ought  to  be 
pursued;  that  the  proceedmgs  ought  to  be  stopped;  and  that  the 
court  should  inquire  whether  the  overt  act  had  been  proved  or 
not. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  of  the  power  of  the  court 
to  exclude  evidence,  has  been  derived  from  this  dictum  in  the 
books:  that  after  proving  the  overt  act  in  the  county  where  it  is 
laid,  you  may  then  prove  overt  acts  in  other  counties;  and  the 
authority  of  1  East  125,  126,  is  referred  to.  From  this  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  court  i;nust  decide  on  the  overt  act  laid 
before  admission  of  collateral  evidence,  and  reject  other  evidence 
if  iihe  overt  act  be  not  proved.  I  shall  not  speak  of  East  as  Mr. 
Wickham  did.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  talents  and  learn- 
ing, whose  opinion  is  entided  to  respect.  I  conceive  that  the  real 
rule  is  this:  that  after  giving  your  evidence  of  the  act  laid,  yon 
may  then  give  evidence  of  overt  acts  in  other  places.  The  court 
may  prescribe  the  rule  thus  stated  with  safety,  without  deciding 
any  fact  whatever;  besides  till  then^  the  other  evidence  would  not 
be  relevant.  But  taking  it  as  contended  ft>r  by  the  prisoner,  it 
involves  this  absurdity,  that  the  court  must  decide  a  fact.  After 
having  introduced  evidence  with  respect  to  the  facts  on  Blanner- 
hassett^s  island,  we  are  at  liberty  to  introduce  evidence  of  other 
acts  done  at  other  places.  The  introduction  of  this  evidence  of 
facts  oh  the  island  renders  relevant,  the  evidence  of  acts  commit- 
ted elsewhere.  For  they  are  in  corroboration  of  the  acts  on  the 
island,  ac<iording  to  this  interpretation  of  the  rule;  and  which  we 
think  the  only  rational  one.  The  introduction  of  any  evidence  of 
the  overt  act  on  the  island  authorizes  us  to  offer  evidence  of 
acts  elsewhere  to  confirm  it.  Till  such  evidence  of  acts  on  the 
island  be  introduded^  the  evidence  of  acts  elsewhere  is  wholly  in* 
admissible.  Whereas  according  to  their  construction  of  the  rule, 
the  overt  act  laid  must  be  first  proved;  the  court  must  first  exa- 
mine a  question  of  fiict;  and  having  determined  in  its  own  mind 
that  the  overt  act  laid  is  in  point  of  fact  proved,  then  it  decides 
the  point  of  law  consequent  on  that  fact:  that  evidence  of  acts  else* 
where  may  be  received.  So  that  in  the  whole  case  there  is  no  ex- 
press independent  decision  by  the  jury.  This  difficulty  has  been 
produced  by  these  intelligent  aiuthors  themselves.  It  has  arisen 
from  a  sort  of  affectation  of  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the  same 
word.  Both  writers  and  speakers  involve  themselves  in  some  litde 
difficulty  by  the  use  of  this  kind  of  style,  and  sacrifice  perspicuity 
to  supposed  neatness  of  composition.  In  this  manner  East  in  his 
first  volume  on  Crown  Law  p.  125.  has  occasioned  some  ambi- 
guity by  introducing  the  word  ^roo/*  instead  of  the  vrotA  emdence*^ 
The  sentence  as  he  has  it,  is  *^  ^xtx  proof  oi  an  overt  act, in  the 
county  in  which  the  treason  is  laid,  evidence  may  be  given  of  any 
(>ther  overt  acts  of  the  same  species  of  treason  in  other  counties*''^ 
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Bat  read  evidence  instead  of  proof:  thvi^t  after  evidence  of  an  overt 
act  in  the  county  where  the  treason  is  lai4t  evidence  may  beg-iven  of 
other  overt  acts  done  elsewhere^  and  the  difficulty  is  removed;  and 
there  will  be  no  question  of  fact  to  be  decided  by  the  judges;  ope 
kind  of  evidence  will  succeed  anqther  as  of  course  before  the 
jury.  You  will  observe,  that  if  East  had  not  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  this  affectation,  and  which  all  men  will  occasionally  feel, 
this  difficulty  would  not  have  existed.  But  Mr.  £ast  is  not  liable 
to  the  charge  of  an  unpleasant  repetition;  as  the  word  proof  is  sy- 
nonymous to  the  T(;0r£f  evidence  or  testimony.  But  this  advantage, 
is  procured  at  the  expense  of  precision. 

But  there  is  another  rule  which  will  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
of  the  rule  of  East.  It  is  this:  that  the  court  must  decide,  that  the 
collateral  evidence  is  to  be  let  in,  on  the  very  ground  which  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary.  Let  us  put  a  case  to  illustrate  the  subject: 
The  prosecutors  say  ^^  we  now  offer  collateral  evidence,  because 
we  have  already  introduced  our  evidence  concerning  the  oyelt 
act  laid  in  the  indictment."  The  court  tells  them,  you  cannot  do 
it.  They  ask  why?  The  court  answers  because  you  have  not  prov^ 
ed  the  overt  act.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  say,  we  hcne 
proved  it.  The  counsel  for  the  accused  deny  it.  And  the  court 
decides  that  the  collateral  evidence  is  admissible.  Why?  On  the 
very  ground  that  the  overt  act  is  already  proved.  If  the  court  say 
it  is, proved,  why  require  more  evidence?  What  is  the  result? 
If  the  court  determine  that  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing forward  more  evidence,  it  is  because  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
court  places  its  admission  on  aground  that  renders  it  ridtculous 
and  absurd.  If  the  overt  act  be  not  proved,  then  all  other  evi- 
dence whatever  is  entirely  inadmissible;  but  if  it  be  proved,  then 
it  is  sufficient  without  further  testimony.  In  the  trial  of /V^« 
\f.  175.)  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  the  court,  whether 
die  overt  act  must  not  he  proved  to  the.  satisfaction  of  the  jury^ 
both  as  to  fact  and  intention  in  the  same  county?  To  which  judge 
Iredell  replied,  that  he  thought  Poster's  opinion  had  settled  that 
point;  and  he  declared  that  it  was  an  inadmissible  doctrine  ^  for 
the  court  to  say  whether  there  was  a  treasonable  intention  or  act;" 
that  "  that  is  for  the  jury  to  determine.'*^  But  it  never  occurred 
to  the  counsel  of  Fries,  Uiough  men  of  great  learning  and  expe- 
rience, that  the  court  was  to  decide  on  the  proof  of  the  overt 
act  Human  ingenuity  cannot  support  the  doctrine.  It  gives  to 
the  court  a  power  which  has  never  been  exercised  in  England  or 
this  country  by  any  court.  ' 

But  a  very  ingenious  argument  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Bottc, 
which  he  supported  by  the  authority  of  1  EasVs  Crown  Law  p.  96, 
97.  [which  see  quoted  before.]  In  the  latter  page  he  concludes 
dius:  but  ^  when  the  connexion  between  the  parties  is  once  esta- 
hfished,  (of  which  Ae  c©nrt  mutt  in.  the  first  instance  judge  pre- 
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viously  to  the  admission  of  any  consequential  evidence  to  afiect 
the  prisoner  by  the  act  of  others,  to  which  he  was  not  a  party  or 
privy)  then  whatever  is  done  in  pursuance  of  that  conispiracy^by  one 
of  the  conspirators,  though  unknown  perhaps  to  the  rest  at  the  time, 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  act  of  all."  And  Mr.  Botts  from  this  au- 
thority contends,  that  the  court  in  this  case  must  also  judge  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  the  oVert  act  laid  in  the  indictment  be 
proved  or  not  sq  as  to  render  admissible  coll^eral  evidence  to 
corroborate  it.  He  infers  that  because  the  court  is  said  by  £astt 
in  that  case,  to  judge  in  the  first  instance  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  parties,  before  the  act  of  one  of  them  shall  be  admit* 
tedin  evidence  against  another,  the  court  must  in  this  case,  judge 
of  the  proof  of  the  overt  act  before  collateral  evidence  shall  be 
introduced. 

The  general  principles  laid  down  by  East  in  these  two  pages 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  first  proving  a  conspiracy  or  an 
agreement  among  several  to  act  in  concert  for  a  particular  end, 
imd  the  subsequent  admission  of  the  acts  of  one  of  them  in  evi- 
dence against  others,  are  unquestionably  correct*  If  you  be  try- 
ing A  for  a  particular  act,  you  cannot  bring  forward  the  con- 
viction or  acts  of  B  against  him,  for  the.  reasons  i  mentioned 
some  time  ago:  that  such  evidence  is  not  relevant  and  of  course  it 
is  not  just.  If  A  be  accused  of  a  particular  act,  evidence  affecting 
B  woidd  be  inadmissible  against  him,  unless  aconnexion  be  proved 
between  them.  If  this  connexion  be  proved, then  the  evidence  is  re* 
levant  and  the  act  of  B  is  thereby  the  act  of  A.  But  the  question  is, 
who  is  to  judge  whether  the  connexion  between  A  and  B  be  proved 
or  not.  J  contend,  for  the  reasons  and  on  the  authorities  which  I 
have  already  adduced  and  which  cannot  be  refuted,  that  the  jury- 
must  judge.  East  says,  that  the  court  must  judge.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  who  made  East  a  judge.  In  support  of  this  part  of 
the  authority  there  is  no  reference.  Admit  the  rest  of  his  doctrine 
to  be  law,  (for  he  produces  authority  to  support  it)  yet  whence  doe9 
he  get  that  part  which  says,  that  ^^  the  court  must  judge*-  whe- 
ther the  connexion  between  the  parties  be  proved?  There  is  no  ex- 
press authority*  It  is  only  the  inference  of  the  writer,  and  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  converts  into  au- 
thority* It  is  a.  very  serious  and  difficult  undertaking  for  any  in- 
dividual to  write  a  copious  treatise  on  the  science  of  the  law  to 
be  received  as  authority*  Few  men  are  like  Hale  or  Blackstone^ 
die  weight  of  whose  characters  and  the  splendour  and  solidity  of 
whose  talents  give  the  sanction  of  authority  to  whatever  they 
publish.  I  will  admit  that  Mr*  East  is  a  man  of  respectable  tal- 
ents; but  we  shall  not  receive  his  mere  dictum  as  authority  when 
it  leads  directly  to  the  prostration  of  first  principles;  especially 
when  there  are  practical  illustrations  of  the  contrary  doctrine. 
This  doctrine  is  manife8dyre{fiifpaatt0.|B^mm9ii  sense;  and  that 
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ts  the  rule  by  whidi  every  propositibn  should  be  tested.  It  is  the 
terra  firma  on  which  every  correct  principle  is  fiounded*  If  the 
case  just  spoken  of  be  examined  by  this  rule,  there  wiU  be  no 
difficulty;  there  will  be  no  absurdity  involved.  The  court  would 
state  to  the  jury,  that  if  they  be  satisfied  from  the  evidence,  that 
die  connexion  between  A  and  B  is  proved,  then  the  evidence  of 
the  acts  of  B  must  operate  against  A.  But  if  they  do  not  think 
the  connexion  between  them  is  proved,  then  they  must  disre- 
gard, the  evidence  relative  to  the  conduct  of  B.  The  gentlemen 
have  no  legal  principles  in  support  of  this  monstrous  proposition; 
nor  have  they  any  authorities.  The  cases  on  which  they  rely  do 
not  maintain  their  doctrine.  I  hope  that  I  have  satisfied  the  courti 
that  the  gentlemen  have  shewn  neither  principle  nor  authority  ta 
justify  the  assumption  by  the  court  of  the  power  to  exclude  far* 
ther  testimony. 

The  usual  hour  of  adjournment  being  nOw  past,  Mr.  Hay  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  postpone  the  delivery  of  the  rest  of  his  ar- 
gument till  to-morrow  which  was  acceded  to;  and  the  court  ad- 
journed till  to-morrow.  . 

Thursday,  August  27,  1807. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hay  resumed  his  argument.  After  briefly  recapitulating    ' 
the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  last  evenins/he  proceeded  thus: 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me, in  order  to  shew  thatthe  court 
might  undertake  the  decision  of  a  question  of  fact,  quoted  as  autho- 
rity %MacNalbj^p.SAt7.  The  authority  does  not  apply.  What  bear- 
ing has  it  on  the  case  before  the  court?  because  it  is  advanced  on 
the  principle,  that  the  facts  are  stated  in  a  special  verdict  by  the 
jur^'?  It  was  in  the  Case  of  the  King  v.  Major  John  Oneby  indict- 
ed for  the  murder  of  William  Gower. 

^^  Raymond  J.  after  argument  on  a  special  verdict^  laid  down 
this  proposition,  to  which  all  the  judges  agreed:  that  the  court 
are  judges  of  the  malice  and  not  the  jury;  and  that  the  court  are 
also  judges  of  the  fact  found  by  the  jur}",  whether  if  the  quarrel 
was  sudden,  there  was  dme  for  the  passion  to  cool;  or  whether 
the  act  was  deliberate  or  not." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  authority  which  justifies  the  inference 
of  the  court  as  to  facts.  The  jury  find  the  facts;  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  is  still  dependent  on  their  finding.  The  court 
on  their  special  finding  decided,  that  Oneby  had  sufficient  time 
for  his  passion  to  cool  between  the  time  of  the  words  spoken  and 
of  their  fighting;  and  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  he  did  the 
fact  deliberately  and  with  malice  prepense.  But  the  same  authoj 
rity  9tates,  that  the  jury  may  always  find  2i  general  verdict;  that 
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they  may  not  only  decide  on  the  question  of  fact,  but  on  the 
question  of  law  connected  with  it  also.  In  the  very  next  para- 
graph it  is  saidy  that  the  jury,  who  are  before  stated  not  to  be 
judges  of  malice,  may  take  upon  themselves  the  decision  of  the 
questions  both  of  law  and  fact.  He  states  the  opinion  of  Foster, 
*^  that  in  cases  of  doubt  and  real  difficulty  it  is  commonly  recom- 
mended to  the  jury  to  state  facts  and  circumstances  in  a  special 
verdict;  but  where  the  law  is  clear,  the  jury  under  the  direction 
of  the  court  inpoint  oflaxv^  matters  of  feet  being  still  left  to  their 
determination,  may^  and  if  they  are  well  adoisedwiUakways  find 
a  general  verdict  conformably  to  such  direction."  The  first 
paragraph,  as  understood  and  argued  by  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  is  inconsistent  with  the  last.  In  what  embarrassment,  con- 
tradiction and  difficulty  ate  counsel  sometimes  involved,  by  re- 
ference to  authorities  which  do  not  support  them  in  attempting 
to  maintain  untenable  positions! 

I  stated  yestei^day  in  answer  to  Mr.  Botts,  that  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  repugnant  to  common  sense,  (which  in  some  cases  is 
better  than  all  the  learning  in  the  world)  for  a  court  to  determine 
the  relevancy  of  any  testimony  on  a  principle  that  rendered  it  un- 
necessary. While,  it  might  be  useful  it  is  irrelevant;  but  the  mo- 
ment it  becomes  relevant  it  becomes  unnecessary  by  the  very 
principle  which  constitutes  its  relevancy:  the  previous  prciof  of  an 
overt  act.  I  stated  that  such  a  rule  could  never  be  correct;  and  that 
this  reason  and  the  substitution  of  the  court  insteadof  the  jury  for 
the  decision  of  mere  facts  were  insuperable  objections  to  the  rule 
as  expounded  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.  Is  it  necessary  to  press 
this  point?  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  to  this  court,  that  the  pqwer, 
which  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner  so  earnestly  press  the  court  t6 
execute,  has  never  been  exercised  by  any  court?  to  tell  this 
court,  that  it  would  be  an  encroachment  on  the  legitimate  autho- 
rity of  another  tribunal?  that  the  principle  is  mischievous  and 
unsupported  by  authority?  But  if  there  were  forty  thousand 
authorities  introduced  in  support  of  it,  they  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded; because  they  must  lead  to  conseqiiences  fatal  to  the  hap- 
piness and  liberty  of  the  people  of  this  countr}'. 

I  have  said,  that  the  pillows  of  this  great  edifice  erected  by 
Mr.  Wickham  had  no  foundation.  I  wUl  examine  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  made;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  defective.  They  cannot  in  my  estimation  resist  the  slightest 
pressure.  Testing  the  proposition  by  its  illegal  conclusion,  it 
must  fail.  To  test  the  purity  of  a  principle  is  to  look  at  its  result: 
to  what  its  practical  operation  is.  If  it  lead  to  a  consequence  ab- 
surd in  itself  or  pernicious  in  its  tendency:  that  is,  if  the  conse- 
quence be  regularly  deduced  from  this  origin  and  foimd  to  be  de- 
structive, the  proposition  itself  must  be  rejected. 
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Mr.  Wickhtm  says,  that  his  proposition,  that  Burr  is  an  ac- 
cessory and  not  a  principal,  is  deduced  from  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States>  their  laws  and  the  laws  of  England.  His 
first  position  was,  that  there  is  no  treason  in  the  United  States 
but  that  which  is  defined  by  the  constitution.  Agreed.  This  is 
sound  doctrine. 

His  next  position  was  that  no  man  can  be  punished,hut  he  who 
does  the  act  thus  defined.  This  is  conceded  also.  But  when  he* 
says,  that  this  act  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States  can- 
not be  performed  but  by  a  person  present  on  the  spot  where  the 
offence  is  alleged  to  be  committed,  I  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  position  and  aver,  that  it  is  not  founded  in  sound  sense,  or 
in  the  law  of  this  countr>^  or  of  Great  Britain.  A  man  may 
levy  war  without  being  present  with  the  troops  where  the  of- 
fence is  alleged  to  be  committed,  or  even  without  making 
actual  war  at  all.  It  is  unnecessary  to  press  the  distinction  be- 
tween levying  war  and  war  itself.  The  common  sense  of  man- 
kind has  decided  this  question.  The  man  who  levies  war  is  be 
who  projects'  the  plan,  provides  the  means,  causes  soldiers  to  be 
inlisted,  and  arms  and  other  necessaries  to  be  prepared,  and 
directs  and  superintends  the  whole  operation.  He  may  some- 
times be  also  master  of  means  sufficient  for  the  subversion  of 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  whole  people.  What  would  be 
the  course  of  conduct  which  a  man,  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy 
to  subvert  the  government  of  his  country  and  to  raise  himself 
.  on  its  ruins,  would  pursue,  you  may  easily  judge.  Supposing 
him  to  be  a  man  whose  understanding  was  equsd  to  his  ambi- 
tion, he  would  proportion  the  means  to  the  end.  He  would  use 
activity  and  enterprise.  He  would  be  confined  to  no  particular 
scene  of  operations.  He  would  be  here  and  there  and  at  every 
place;  where  and  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  great  object.  He  might  give  directions 
to  different  bodies  of  troops  to  meet  him  at  given  times  and 
places;  while  in  the  intermediate  time,  he  might  make  arrange- 
ments at  different  places  to  prevent  disappointment  and  to  se- 
cure final  and  ample  success.  Is  it  necessary  according  to  com- 
^  mon  sense,  that  a  leader  should  be  present  at  the  very  moment 
when  an  assemblage  of  part  of  his  soldiers  is  to  meet  at  a  par- 
ticular place  in  consequence  of  his  previous  orders?  There  may 
be  twenty  different  assemblages.  If  he  be  a  man  of  talent,  in- 
telligence and  activity,  he  may  have  formed  his  designs  so 
wisely  and  concerted  his  measures  so  skilfully,  as  to  have  fifty 
or  five  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  different  assemblages  and 
subordinate  plans  conducing  to  one  common  end,  all  going  on 
at  the  same  time  without  his  actual  presence.  He  is  not  present 
at  any  one  place;  but  he  directs  and  commands  every  where 
Vol IL  2  D 
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and  vigilantly  waits  for  a  favourable  moment  till  he  can  strike 
^  final  and  decisive  blow.  On  principles  of  common  sense  it  is 
not  essential  therefore,  that  the  commander  should  be  present 
at  any  preconcerted  assemblage  of  his  troops.  I  repeat  that  the 
common  understanding  of  mankind  has  decided  this  question* 
We  find  (and  every  expression  used  here  may  be  soon  verified) 
that  George  III.  levies  war  against  the  United  States  three 
thousand  miles  from  us.  It  is  he  who  declares  the  war,  by 
whose  directions  the  troops  are  raised,  and  employed.  It 
is  he  who  levies  the  war,  and  not  his  subjects  who  fight  his 
battles:  his  generals  and  soldiers  who  come  hither  for  slaugh- 
ter and  murder.  They  make  the  war  upon  us;  but  they  do  not 
levy  it.  If  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  were  to 
levtf  war  upon  this  country,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  public  enemies,  but  robbers,  pirates  and  mur- 
derers, according  to  the  acts  which  they  would  commit:  and 
therefore  instead  of  being  treated  as  public  enemies,  they 
would  be  regarded  as  individual  offenders  who  had  perpe- 
trated those  crimes,  and  proceeded  against  as  such.  But  as 
he  levies  the  war,  they  become  public  enemies  in  consequence 
thereof.  A  man  may  on  principles  of  common  sense,  not  only 
levy  war,  but  make  war,  without  being  present  at  the  place 
where  a  battle  is  fought.  Bonaparte  was  not  actually  on  the 
field  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  in 
view  of  the  line  of  battle.  He  was  in  the  rear  with  the  body  of 
reserve;  yet  the  victory  gained  on  that  memorable  day  was 
gained  by  him;  because  he  stationed  the  troops,  directed  their 
movements,  and  stood  ready  to  give  assistance;  and  the, glory 
of  that  victory,  so  decisive  of  the  destiny  of  Europe,  was  his. 
He  not  only  levied  but  made  war,  without  being  personally 
present. 

Such  is  the  case  here:  admit  it  to  be  true,  that  Burr  was 
not  on  the  island,  yet  the  men  who  went,  met  there  by  his  pro- 
curement and  direction;  they  leave  it  by  his  direction;  and  he 
afterwards  joins  them  and  takes  the  command.  So  that  in  com- 
ing to,  remaining  on  and  quitting  the  island,  they  act  in  exact 
obedience  to  his  command.  If  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhas- 
sett's  island  were  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  the  person  who 
procured  that  assemblage,  by  whom  its  movements  to  and  from 
the  island  were  directed,  is  emphatically  guilty  of  levying  war 
against  the^  United  States.  Let  us  pursue  this  argument  a  little 
further:  suppose  that  Burr  had  never  been  at  the  spot  at  all; 
but  he  knows  that  his  troops  are  there.  He  apprehends  that  an 
attack  is  to  be  made  on  them;  and  to  repel  it  he  dispatches 
more  men,  arms,  amunition,  provisions,  and  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  their  defence,  with  orders  to  resist,  and  instructions 
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how  to  conduct  this  battle  which  is  actually  fought.  The  attack 
is  made  and  repelled.  Thousands  fall  in  the  battle.  Would  he 
not  then  levy  war?  Would  it  be  contended  by  gendemen,  that 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Aaron  Burr,  not  hav- 
ing been  personally  present  when  this  overt  act  of  his  procure- 
ment was  committed,  was  not  a  principal  but  an  accessory  ?  that 
his  soldiers  are  principals  in  the  treason  but  that  he  is  not  guil- 
ty i  that  the  constitution  requires  the  actual  presence  of  the 
commander  in  chief  whenever  a  battle  is  fought  by  any  part  of 
his  army,  or  wherever  an  attack  is  made  or  repelled  ?  If  he 
would  be  guilty  of  levying  war,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine 
which  requires  his  presence?  The  constitution  requires  his 
presence  no  where.  < 

To  prove  however  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine,  let  us  examine 
the  result.  He  is  innocent  and  safe.  They  are  guilty  and  pun- 
ished. Is  it  possible  that  the  human  mind  can  be  so  per- 
plexed by  learning  and  so  misled  by  ingenuity,  so  totally  be- 
reaved of  all  its  powers,  as  to  adopt  a  conclusion  like  this  ?  to 
pronounce  that  the  great  projector,  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole 
conspiracy  and  plot,  is  constitutionally  safe,  while  his  deluded 
followers  are  to  be  hanged?  Yet  this  is  the  language  and  this 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Wickham.  He  would  make  as  little  cere- 
mony with  Blannerhassett,  as  Burr  said  he  would  use  to  JUi^ 
roTida.  As  to  Miranda,  said  he,  ^^  we  will  hang  Miranda?'*  It 
appears  to  me,  sir,  that  that  construction  of  the  constitution 
wnich  leads  to  such  a  conclusion,  which  shall  exculpate  Burr 
and  hang  Blannerhassett,  which  leaves  the  principal  to  destroy 
the  agent,  is  not  only  repugnant  to  common  sense  but  to  every 
dictate  of  feeling  and  humanity.  There  is  sufficient  reason  to 
deplore  the  misconduct  and  crime  of  Blannerhassett.  He  has 
certainly  done  wrong  and  offended  against  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try grievously;  but  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  declarmg,  that 
there  is  no  more  comparison  between  Blannerhassett  and 
Burr,  as  to  criminality,  than  there  is  between  the  breeze  which 
gendy  shakes  the  leaves,  and  the  storm  which  desolates  the 
earth. 

If  this  construction  be  not  founded  in  reason,  let  us  call  for 
the  law  which  sanctions  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contends. 
If  we  look  at  home  we  shall  find  that  this  question  has  been 
decided  already  by  our  own  judges.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  solemnly  decided  it,  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  gentlemen  have  insisted  to  be  the  law.  But  they  say,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  because  it  was  an  extrajudicial 
decision. 

Mr.  Wickham,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  prove  it,  pretends 
to*  anticipate  our  admission  of  it;  and  with  his  usual  dexterity, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  has  nothing  tp  do  but  to  follow  up 
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that  supposed  concession.  Let  us  examine  the  subject  and  see, 
whether  it  be  extrajudicial  or'  not.  Boll  man  and  Swartwout, 
who  were  never  at  Blannerhassett's  island  or  with  the  troops, 
were  before  the  court  on  suspicion  of  high  treason.  A  motion 
was  made  to  commit  them  on  this  charge.  Having  been 
brought  before  the  court  on  a  writ  o{  habeas  corpus^  a  motion 
was  made  by  their  counsel  to  discharge  them.  Those  cases 
came  first  before  the  circuit  court  for  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton; and  the  records  of  that  court,  containing  the  orders  by 
which  they  were  committed  on  the  charge  of  treason  in  levying 
war  against  the  United  States,  and  the  testimony  on  which  the 
commitment  was  made,  were  brought  before  the  supreme  court. 
1  do  not  know  by  whom  they  were  defended  in  that  dourt  or 
the  circuit  court.  But  I  take  it  for  granted  when  I  turn  my 
eyes  to  that  part  of  the  world,  that  they  were  defended  with 
ability  and  zeal.  They  were  not  present  on  Blannerhassett's 
island,  nor  with  any  part  of  the  forces  of  colonel  Burr;  and 
though  not  present  they  were  charged  with  treason.  I  certainly 
am  at  liberty  to  suppose,  whoever  may  have  been  their  counsel, 
that  they  were  defended  with  great  zeal  and  ability;  and  that 
they  were  defended  on  this  ground.  From  the  extreme  zeal 
displayed  in  the  course  of  this  defence,  we  may  infer  what  de- 
fence was  made  fdr  those  persons;  and  if  so,  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  was  on  the  very  point  and  must  be  conclu- 
sive authority  in  this  case. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  this  was  not  the  point  immediately 
in  discussion  nor  before  the  court;  and  that  cpnsequently  the 
decision  may,  stricdy  speaking,  be  considered  as  extrajudicial. 
Still  I  am  at  liberty  to  say,  that  this  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  is  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  consideration  and  res« 
pect,  and  ought  not  to  be  departed  from  but  for  reasons  very 
different  in  principle  and  effect  from  those  used  on  the  part  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 

The  law  as  expounded  by  the  judges  of  this  country  not  suit- 
ing Mr.  Wickham,  he  goes  to  Great  Britain  for  his  law  and 
brings  with  him  the  common  law  of  that  country  to  shew  that 
the  accused  is  only  an  accessory  and  therefor.e  not  guilty.  Let 
us  see^what  benefit  he  derives  from  this  voyage  and  importation 
of  the  common  law.  The  very  instant  he  opens  the  law-book,  he 
finds  that  the  common  law  declares, "  in  treason  allareprinctpcUs.^ 
The  very  system  to  which  he  resorts,  presents  this  doctrine  at 
once  fo  him:  that  in  treason  all  persons  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned, whether  prt^sent  or  absent,  are  principals.  How  is  this 
dilemma  removed?  The  gendeman  will  not  rely  on  this  doc- 
trine; and  he  turns  to  us  with  an  exulting  countenance  and  ex- 
daims,  ^^  the  common  law  isiiot4n  force  in  this  country  under 
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the  govemmcnt  of  the  United  States;  f  ou  must  be  governeU 
by  the  constitution  only.  The  gentleman  will  not  contradict 
me«"  He  well  knew  that  I  would  not  controvert  the  position  as 
to  the  non  existence  of  th«-  common  law.  He  knew  that  this  was 
a  point  agreed.  The  common  law  is  not  in  force  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  treason  in  the  United  *  States  ,but  that  de* 
fined  by  the  constitution;  and  he  who  was  not  leagued  in  the 
conspiracy  and  performed  a  part  in  it,  whatever  else  he  may 
have  done,  cannot  be  punished.  In  what  manner  does  he  av^il 
himself  of  this  concession:  that  we  do  not  claim  the  aid  of  the 
common  law?  That  very  ixfstant  he  takes  it  up  for  his  own  use. 
because  we  have  disclaimed  and  thrown  it  by  ^  he  takes  it  up  fpr 
his  own  exclusive  benefit:  ^^  After  what  you  have  said,  you  can- 
not resort  to  the  common  law  which  says,  that  all  are  principals; 
but  /  will  resort  to  some  other  parts  of  the  common  law  and 
avail  myself  of  them."  How  does  he  avail  himself  of  them? 
After  having  stated,  that  it  was  not  in  force,  he  resorts  to  it  and 
relies  on  the  common  law  distinction  of  principals  and  acces- 
sories: a  principal  being  the  actor  or  person  present  aiding  and 
abetting  the  offence;  an  accessory  an  absent  person  who  pro- 
cures and  counsels  or  receives  and  comforts  an  offender.  Is 
there  not  in  this  reasoning,  which  disclaims  and  uses  the  same 
authority  at  once,  a  temerity  which  defies  reflection  and  amounts 
to  desperation?  Is  it  not  a  desperate  construction  of  thcf  case? 
Would  a  man  of  Mr.  Wickham's  talents  contend  in  one  breath, 
that  the  common  law  is  not  in  force  in  this  country,  and  yet  in 
the  next  make  it  the  principal  basis  of  his  argument  unless  it 
were  a  desperate  case?  Desperate  cases  require  desperate  ef- 
forts. He  avails  himself  of  the  common  law  to  borrow  from  it' 
distinctions  which  he  endeavours  to  fix  without  reason  or  propri* 
ety  on  .the  constitution,  which  he  says  we  wish  te  render  merely 
a  dead  letter.  It  is  a  distinction  borrowed  from  the  common  law, 
which  says,  that  a  principal  is  he  who  is  the  actor  or  is  present 
at  the  perpetration  of  the  act,  aiding  and  abetting;  and  declares 
an  accessory  to  be  a  person  who  is  absent,  but  procures  or  com- 
mands or  counsels  the  act  to  be  done.  This  is  the  distinction 
in  Great  Britain  between  priacipals  and  accessories  founded  on 
the  common  law.  He  insists,  that  the  prisoner,  not  having  been 
present  at  the  commission  of  the  act,  is  merely  an  accessoty; 
that  an*accessory  is  not  punishable  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  therefore  that  the  prisoner  is  not  punishable 
at  all. 

If  the  common  law  be  not  in  force,  the  gendeman  has  no 
more  right  to  resort  to  it  or  borrow  any  distinctions  from  it, 
than  he  has  to  borrow  a  distinction  from  the  civil  law,  the 
Centoo  law,  the  Chinese  law,  or  any  other  law  in  the  world.  I 
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conceive  that  Mr.  Wickham  has  himself  furtiished  us  with  a 
conclusive  reason,  why  we  should  not  resort  to  the  common 
law  for  these  definitions.  Before  I  mention  that  reason,  permit 
me  to  remark>  that  there  is  something  extraordinary  and  humi- 
liating in  this  argument  respecting  the  correct  construction  of 
the  constitution.  Those  who  framed  it  have  used  plain  words, 
such  as  a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity  as  well  as  a  man 
of  the  most  enlightened  mind  can  understand;  and  yet  we  are 
not  to  depend  on  plain  construction,  such  as  is  obvious  to  every 
man  of  common  understanding,  but  to  go  to  England  to  resort 
to  a  system  declared  not  to  be  in  force,  to  find  out  the  true 
meaning!  It  appears  to  me  sir,  to  be  as  degrading  as  it  is  ab- 
surd, to  resort  to  a  foreign  system  not  in  force  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a  distinction  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 

I  have  said,  that  Mr.  Wickham  had  himself  furnished  the 
reason,  why  we  should  not  resort  to  the  common  law.  The 
constitution,  he  says,  must  be  our  guide;  and  its  construction 
must  be  governed  by  rules  of  moral  right  and  not  by  artificial 
rules.  The  only  reason  he  gives  for  this  is,  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  a  compact  and  not  a  law.  It  does  not  fully  justify  his  in- 
ference. It  is  both  a  compact  and  a  law.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  rule  prescribed  by  a  superior  or  as  founded  in  compact  be- 
tween parties.  The  fair  construction  is,  that  so  far  as  it  ope- 
rates on  states,  it  is  a  compact  between  those  states,  equally  ob- 
ligatory on  them  all;  but  as  far  as  it  applies  to  individuals  it  is 
a  law  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  (the  peo- 
ple in  convention)  which  every  citizen  is  bound  to  obey;  and  it  is 
declared  by  the  instrument  itself  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  very  material  in  what  light  it  is  to  be  considered: 
whether  as  a  compact  or  law  or  both;  but  this  shews  the  con- 
struction most  consonant  to  common  sense;  and  that  when  the 
question  is  put  in  that  way  there  is  no  difficulty. 

But  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Wickham's  golden  key  for 
unlocking  the  door  of  the  constitution.  By  rules  of  moral  right, 
I  suppose  he  means  that  exposition  which  will  give  us  the  in- 
tention, if  the  words  used  by  its  framers  will  bear  it.  Knowing 
the  character,  mental  acuteness,  talents  and  intellectual  powera 
of  those  who  framed  that  constitution,  it  must  be  presumed  not 
only,  that  they  intended  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance 
the  remedy  in  every  instance,  but  that  they  expressed  their 
meaning  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  constitution  be  fairly  ex- 
pounded, Ma^  object  will  certainly  be  attained.  I  will  ask,  whe* 
ther  it  is  ta  be  supposed,  that  their  intention  was  that  a  traitor 
must  be  on  the  spot  while  his  troops  slaughtered  their  fellow 
rltizens  or  else  that  he  could  not  be  ptmished.  That  the  acccs- 
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aoiy  should  pass  with  impunity  while  the  humble  instrumeuts  of 
his  ambition  should  be  punished. 

Suppose  the  question  put  to  the  enlightened  men  who  framed 
that  constitution*  Suppose  they  were  asked  at  that  time,  '^  whe- 
ther it  he  your  intention  to  exclude  from  punishment  the  prime 
mover  and  projector  of  a  treasonable  plot,  who  shall  by  himself 
or  his  agents,  inlist  and  assemble  troopis  and  procure  every  thing 
conducive  to  the  overt  act,  if  he  be  not  present  wheh  the  overt 
act  is  performed.  Do  you  intend,  that  such  a  contriver  and 
leader  shall  not  be  a  principal  traitor,  or  punished  at  all^  but 
that  the  humble  and  deluded  instruments  of  his  ambition  shall 
be  punishedf^'  They  would  all  have  unanimously  answered, 
*^  This  construction  never  will  be  adopted  by  any  intelligent 
court.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  adopt  the  principle 
which  will  prevent  the  mischief;  and  if  it  be  urged^  that  such  a 
projector  and  leader  being  absent  does  not  levy  war,  is  only  an 
accessory,  and  not  being  expressly  mentioned,  as  such  is  not 
punishable,  the  court  will  not  be  at  all  embarrassed  by  such  an 
argument  only  calculated  to  mislead."  They  could  not  have 
answered  otherwise.  Whence  could  they  derive  a  contrary 
idea?  as  they  must  have  intended  the  suppression  of  the 
mischief. 

I  very  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Wickham,  that  in  the  eipo- 
sition  of  the  constitution,  artificial  rules  ought  not  to  be  admit** 
ted.  If  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  moral  right  and 
to  exclude  artificial  rules,  then  we  must  be  governed  by  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  reason  and  justice,  and  not  by  rules  borrowed 
from  the  most  complicated  of  all  artificial  systems  on  the  face 
of  the  earth:  the  common  law,  where  the  parts  are  artfully  con- 
structed to  suit  each  other,  and  which  have  no  sort  of  reference 
to  this  country.  The  force  of  this  remark  is  illustrated  very 
completely  in  this  very  case.  In  Great  Britain  the  principal  is 
the  perpetrator,  or  aider  who  is  present.  The  accessory  is  he 
who  not  being  present,  procures  counsels  &c.  It  is  manifest  that 
in  Great  Britain,  it  is  immaterial  where  you  draw  the  line  be« 
tween  principal  and  accessory  before  the  fact,  because  no  mis* 
chief  can  (ensue;  for  all  the  ground,  not  covered  by  the  princi- 
pal, is  occupied  by  the  accessory;  and  what  is  not  covered  by 
the  accessory  is  occupied  by  the  principal.  All  persons  con* 
cemed  in  the  perpetration  of  the  offence  and  in  the  acts  which 
led  to  that  perpetration  are  amenable  to  the  laws  and  justice  of 
their  country.  The  definition  therefore  of  a  principal  is  mani- 
festly connected  with  that  of  an  accessory:  both  together  takii;ig 
in  the  guilt  of  the  transaction  and  the  guilt  that  led  to  it. 

But  how  does  the  introduction  of  the  distinction  operate  in 
this  cotintr\'.?  The  gentleman  tells  us,  that  those  only  areprift^ 
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cipals  whaare  present  at  the  perpetration  of  an  oiFence;  that  alt 
others  concerned  are  accessories;  and  that  accessories  are  not 
punishable  by  the  constitution;  so  that  he  circumscribes  the 
guilt  of  a  principal,  and  which  only  is  punishable  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  result  of  his  exposition  is,  that  the  consti- 
tution does  not  operate  on  the  very  persons  whom  it  was  in-* 
tended  to  affect;  and  the  most  atrocious  and  dangerous  offen- 
ders escape  unpunished.  Can  this  be  correct?  In  England  tho 
definition  of  principal  depends  on  that  of  accessory;  and  that 
of  an  accessory  on  that  of  a  principal.  But  Mr.  Wickham  wishes 
us  to  borrow  the  definition  from  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  cut 
off  one  half  of  the  offenders.  He  who  counsels,  commands  or 
procures  treason  to  be  committed  is  to  escape  with  impunity. 
It  is  very  clear,  that  if  Mr.  Wickham's  doctrine  be  adoptcjl 
here,  to  have  its  full  operation,  no  man  can  be  indicted  as  an 
accessory  in  this  country.  He  cannot  be  charged  as  an  acces- 
sory to  levying  war.  He  must  levy  it.  If  you  take  every  person 
who  is  an  ^Lccessory,  that  is,  who  \^  guilty  of  what  is  termed  an 
accessorial  treason  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  an  accessory  here, 
you  trample  on  the  constitution  and  exempt  from  punishment 
all  except  those  who  are  present  at  the  scene  of  action.  These 
though  infinitely  less  guilty,  the  humble  and  deluded  followers 
are  to  be  punished,  while  their  absent  leaders  escape;  and  the 
gendeman  is  the  very  man  by  whose  doctrines  it  is  to  be 
prostrated  to  the  earth. 

The  doctrine  for  which  I  contend  appears  to  me  to  be  infi- 
nitely more  reasonable.  It  will  not  produce  the ^  punishment  of 
all  who  are  guilty  either  as  principals  or  accessories,  using 
those  words  in  the  English  acceptation.  It  will  extend  to  tnose 
only  who  are  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  and  take  a  part 
in  it.  It  does  not  extend  to  him  who  only  conspire  s,  but  takes 
no  part:  who  avails  himself  of  the  locus  pcenitentice  and  turns 
from  the  iniquity  of  those  men  with  whom  he  was  leagued  and 
IS  a  mere  traitor  in  design,  because  he  has  performed  no  act. 
Nor  will  it  extend  to  him  who  does  what  is  termed  in  Great 
Britain  an  accessorial  act  after  the  fact.  So  that  doing  an  act 
only  without  being  leagued  in  or  a  party  to  the  design,  or  de- 
signing without  an  act,  or  giving  food  or  lodgings  to  the  conspi- 
rators knowing  their  design  but  being  no  party  to  it,  would 
not  be  embraced  by  it.  He  who  seeing  this  party  going  down 
to  New-Orleans,  but  had  known  nothing  of  them  before,  gave 
them  half  a  dozen  barrels  of  whisky^  would  not  be  a  traitor; 
because  though  he  did  perform,  a  minute  ^ct,  he  was  not  leagued 
in  the  general  conspiracy;  nor  was  the  act  done  with  a  traitor^ 
ous  design.  I  place  it  precisely  on  the  ground  taken.by  the.su- 
freme.-eourt.  Is  not  this  resi^onable?  is  there  any  distini:tion 
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between  the  guilt  of  the  persons  embraced  by  the  construction 
of  the  constitution?  Was  not  A  iron  Burr  as  guilty  as-his  associ-. 
atvs  on  kHk  island  assembled  hy  his  direction?  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  England  between  the  guilt  of  the  principal  and  the  accea* 
sory  before  the  fact?  They  are  equally  punishable  with  death.  The 
ac(  rssory  in  Great  Britain  is  regarded  as  equally  guilr^  with  the 
principal.  I  will  refer  to  the  particular  authorities  on  which  I  rely 
in  support  of  the  position,  that  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
th*;re  is  no  differcnc*;r  in  guilt  between  the  principal  and  accessory 
before?  the  fact.  4  Blackstone^n  Commentaries^  p,  39«  '*•  The  general 
rule  of  the  ancient  law  is  this:  ^Accessories  shall  suffer  the  same 
punishment  as  their  principals.'  If  one  be  liable  to  death,  the 
other  is  also  liable/*  ^^  But  by  the  statutes  relating  to  the  benefit 
of  clerg\^  a  distinction  is  made  between  them:  accessories  after 
the  fact  being  allowed  the  ben*  fit  oC  clergy  in  almost  all  cases| 
which  is  denied  to  the  principals  and  accessories  before  the  fact 
in  many  cases.''  1  Hale  p.  626.  '^  If  A  be  indicted  as  principal 
and  acquitted,  he  shall  not  be  indicted  as  accessory  before;  and  if 
he  be,  he  may  plead  his  former  acquittal  in  b9T\for  it  is  insub* 
stance  the  same  offenceP  But  if  he  be  indicted  as  principal  and 
acquitted,  he  may  yet  be  indicted  as  accessory  after;  for  they  are 
offences  of  several  natures."  See  also  ^.  435.  Also/.  338*  (quoted 
before.)  2  Hawkins*  Ch.  29.  Sect.  73. 

1  beg  leave  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  court  to  what 
Foster  says  in  pages  361,  362*  He  states  that  there  is  some 
technical  distinction  between  them;  but  he  complains  of  some  of 
the  common  law  distinctions.  After  having  stated  that  the  point 
in  the  case  reported  by  Kelyng  (which  was  of  an  accessory  after 
the  fact)  was  at  length  settled  upon  sound  principles  of  law  and 
reason;  but  that  the  reasoning  in  that  case  founded  on  a  distinc- 
tion  between  what  was  precedent  and  subsequent  to  the  fact,  was 
too  refined  for  his  comprehension;  and  probably  wotdd  continue 
so,  till  he  could  remove  ancient  landmarks,  and  forget  the  legal 
distinction  between  them,  and  every  principal  of  law  founded  on  it. 
And  having  expressed  his  doubt,  that  as  a  person  indicted  as  a 
principal  could  not  be  convicted  upon  evidence  lending  barely 
to  prove  him  to  have  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact;  that  an 
acquittal  upon  one  indictment  could  not  be  a  bar  to  a  second,  for 
an  offence  specifically  different  from  it^  He  proceeds  thus: 

^  There  were  at  common  law  some  other  rules,  touching  the 
connexion  between  principals  and  accessories,  not  I  €knAt  perfect- 
ly well  founded;  for  if  the  principal  stood  mute  of  midice,  or 
challenged  peremptorily  above  the  legal  number  of  jurors,  or 
refused  to  answer  directly  to  the  charge,  the  accessory  could  not 
have  been  put  upon  his  trial,  because,  say  the  books,  the  principal 
tvas  not  attainted.  These  rules  seem  not  to  have  been  founded  on 
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the  same  natural  justice^  or  sound  polictf^  as  those  I  first  mention^ 
ed.  It  woiRd,  I  think  have  been  extremely  difficult,  for  a  com* 
mon  understanding  xinpractified  in  artificial  reanoning^  to  have 
discovered  that  the  mere  obstinacy  of  one  incorrigible  offender^ 
should  by  appointments  of  the  same  law,  stop  the  course  of  jus- 
lice  against  another;  that  the  accesAory^rtho  frequently  is  the  lea* 
der^  contriver  and  principal  in  the  villany^  should  be  permitted 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  justice  of  the  kingdom,  merely  because  the 
instrument  employed  by  him  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  deny 
the  charge,  and  put  himself  upon  a  legal  trial;  and  yet  this  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  felony,  till  the  statute  of  the  1st  of  queen 
Ann  interposed  and  provided  a  remedy." 

I  ask  whether  this  court  will  make  a  distinction  merely  be- 
cause it  is  made  in  the  common  law  of  Great  Britain,  in  direct 
defiance  of  that  which  is  believed  to  be  the  sound  and  real  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  even  by  those  who  make  the  distinction.  Shall 
we  resort  to  the  common  law  of  England,  which  is  admitted  even 
by  their  ablest  judges  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  ma- 
ny parts,  to  justify  a  departure  from  common  sense?  Will  the 
court  do  this,  when  the  gentleman  does  not  contend  for  it,  be* 
cause  it  is  just  and  right  but  because  he  would  not  remove  what 
Foster  terms  the  landmarks  of  the  law  ? 

But  even  allowing  the  defendant  the  common  law,  presence  is 
not  always  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  perpetrator  of  the  deed. 
It  was  said  yesterday  that  actual  presence  at  the  overt  act  was 
required  in  every  species  of  treason,  except  that  of  compassing 
the  king's  death.  The  constitution  does  not  mention  presence; 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  treason. 

Why  is  an  overt  act  tiecessary  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  intention 
of  the  heart  being  hidden,  the  law  requires  some  external  act  to 
manifest  that  intention  to  the  human  senses?  In  compassing  the 
king's  death  an  overt  act  is  certainly  required  to  shew  the  inten* 
tion.  It  is  a  general  rule  and  must  prevail  in  that  case  as  well  as 
in  every  other.  It  may  indeed  be  more  .essential  in  that  than  in 
any  other  case,  to  prove  some  act  against  the  party  accused;  but 
I  can  see  no  ground  of  discrimination  between  it  and  other  cases, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  actual  presence  at  the  scene  of  action.  Mr. 
Martin,  who  is  to  conclude  this  motion,  may  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  point  out  some  reason;  but  at  present  I  can  see  no  dit* 
ference  nor  any  difficulty  on  that'point.  The  proof  of  an  overt  act  is 
more  essential  in  this  than  in  other  cases,  because,  as  the  indict- 
ment is  foimded  on  the  intention,  it  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out such  proof,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  no  evidence  by  parol 
or  word  of  mouth  would  be  sufficient:  some  deed  is  necessary  to 
evince  the  designs  of  the  mind.  Secondly,  because  it  is  in  this  trea- 
son alone  that  the  intention  is  punishableiand  therefore  it  is  more 
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proper  that  it  should  be  proved  by  an  open  act.  In  the  treason  of 
levying  war,  it  is  not  the  intention  which  makes  the  ^ilt:  there 
must  be  an  inltatment  and  marching  of  soldiers,  to  complete  the 
guilty  intention  with  which  they  are  inlisted  and  marched.  The  as- 
semblage on  Blannerhassett's  island,  if  completely  armed,  would 
in  Great  Britain  have  amounted  to  treason;  and  if  treason  there, 
will  not  the  same  acts  be  treason  here?  The  mode  of  treason  in 
compassing  the  king^s  death,  consisting  in  the  intention,  requires,  - 
indispensably,  proof  of  an  overt  act.  But  there  is  no  greater  neces- 
sity oi  presence  in  one  kind  of  treason  than  in  the  other.  I  do  not 
know  that  these  observations  are  material;  but  they  are  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Martin,  to  shew  that  there  is  no 
such  distinction  as  they  allege;  and  that  actual  presence  is  not 
necessary.  And  perhaps  on  further  reflection  he  will  not  insist  on 
the  distinction.  I  contend  therefore,  that  though  Aaron  Burr 
might  not  be  actually  present,  he  might  commit  the  act  charged 
in  the  indictment.  He  might  levy  war;  and  whether  he  did  or  not 
is  a  question  of  law  and  fact  which  must  be  left  to  the  jury  to  de- 
cide* To  my  limited  understanding,  so  many  motions  addressed 
to  the  court,  the  consumption  of  its  time,  and  the  intrusion  on 
its  patience,  in  a  discussion  relating  to  contested  facts,  and  es- 
pecially this  singular  motion  to  arrest  evidence  relevant  to  the  point 
in  issue,  are  as  improper,  irregular  and  unjust,  as  they  are  unu- 
sual  and  extraordinary. 

I  say  that  the  question,  whether  a  man  be  a  principal  or  not,  is 
in  this  case  emphatically  a  question  of  fact  as  well  as  law.  We 
charge  the  prisoner  with  levying  war.  He  says  that  he  is  not 
guilty.  We  say,  that  the  facts  are  proved  by  the  evidence.  He 
says,  that  he  is  an  accessory  and  not  a  principal  and  therefore  not 
guilty.  His  counsel  call  on  the  court  to  decide  the  very  question 
which  the  jury  are  called  on  to  decide  by  the  issue  on  their 
plea  of  not  guiUy.  If  the  court  arrest  the  prosecution  on  the 
ground,  that  the  tacts  proved  do  not  make  him  guilty  of  levying 
war  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  it  decides  on  the  plea 
and  decides  the  fact  without  hearing  the  evidence.  It  in  fact 
decides  the  whole  cause. 

By  making  the  question  presented  by  the  constitution  and  the 
act  of  congress  the  only  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  (that 
is,  did  the  accused  levy  war?)  we  get  clear  of  all  the  subtilities 
and  refinements  of  the  common  law;  which  require  an  under- 
standing infinitely  more  acute  than  mine  to  state  or  even  to  com- 
prehend them.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  bewildered  in  this  labyrinth  of 
law.  I  have  seen  gentlemen,  in  merely  attempting  to  argue,  per- 
fectly bewildered  in  a  chaos  which  they  themselves  had  created.  I 
think  it  will  be  fortunate  for  this  country,  if  we  expound  the  con- 
stitution by  the  rules  of  common  sense^  without  the  distinctions 
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of  the  common  law.  There  is  too  much  subtiKty^,  too  much  re* 
finement,  too  much  complexity  in  it  for  a  priatical  svRtem.  A 
man  may  devote  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  its  study,  and  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  it  completely.  I  will  venture  to  sayi»that  he 
will  misinterpret  some  parts  of  it,  however  learned  he  may  be. 
Even  the  gentleman's  argument  was  so  alistruse  from  the  sub* 
tilities  and  niceties  derived  from  that  system,  that  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  among  us  we>e  able  to  understand  the  direct  scope 
of  it.  Let  U8  then  have  a  system  of  our  own  adapted  to  the  situ* 
ation,  habits  and  feelings  of  the  country,  withom  the  absurchties^ 
the  trash  and  ruhtiish  of  the  common  law. 

I  said,  that  the  common  law  was  not  in  force.  This  may  re* 
quire  some  explanation.  I  should  not  deem  it  necessary  tp  make 
it,  if  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  rightly  understood  the 
extent  of  my  admission  on  the  subject.  But  1  think  it  necessary 
to  remove  any  doubts  and  prevent  misconceptions..  The  ( autt 
will  observe,  that  in  civil  cases  congress  have  made  a  provision  for 
this^  defect  by  the  act  of  .1789.  But  this  does  not  extend  to  crv 
minal  cases  by  its  verj'  terms.  How  far  certain -parts  may  have 
been  adopted,  by  the  use  of  certain  technical  expressions,  is  an 
important  question  requiring  no  decision  now.  Certain  parts  of  it 
have  lieen  taken  into  use,  by  the  use  of  certain  technical  phrases 
in  the  constitution  and  some  acts  of  congress.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  very  able  men,  who  have  combated  the  doctrine  that  the 
common  law  is  in  force,  that  some  particular  parts  of  it  have  a 
sanction  from  the  constitution  as  far  as  they  are  necessaj^ily  com- 

{irehended  in  the  technical  phrases  which  'express  the  powers  de- 
egated  to  the  government,  and  that  certain  other  parts  thereof  are 
and  may  be  adopted  by  congress  as  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  powers  expressly  delegated* 

This  idea  is  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Virginia  assembly  in  the  session  of  1 799 — 1 8CX),  written  by  Mr* 
Madison  aided  by  some  other  able  men.  Beyond  this  limitation 
the  common  law  has  not  been  adopted  tmder  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  said,  that  certain  parts  of  it  have  been  adopted  by  the 
use  of  certain  technical  phrases  in  the  constitution.  For  instance  it 
provides  ''  that  the  tri^l  of  all  crimes  (except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment) shall  be  by  jur\'."  Every  person  indicted  must  be 
tried  by  a  jury.  The  trial  hy  jury  is  a  technical  phrase  ol  the 
common  law.  By  its  insertion  in  the  constitution,  that  pavt  of  the 
common  law  which  prescribes  the  number,  the  unanimity  of  the 
jury  and  the  right  of  challenge  is  adopted.  The  constitution 
does  not  say  of  what  number  a  jury  shall  consist:  whether  of 
twelve,  thirteen  or  twenty-three,  or  any  other  number.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  practical  construction  of  the  constitution,  we  take 
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it  to  mean  twelve  men;  and  that  Ae  jury  muat  be  unanimous  in 
the  ofrinion  which  they  pronounce.  And  whence  do  we  get  this 
onkr  but  from  the  word  trial?  Whence  does  the  accused  get  the 
right  to  a  peremptory  challenge  or  a  challenge  for  cause?  They 
spring  from  the  word  jury  in  the  constitution.  The  act  of  con? 
gress  cfoes  not  give  him  die  right  of  peremptorily  challenging 
tbirty«-fiye«  It  says^  that  if  any  person  indicted  of  treason  shall 
challenge  peremptorily  above  the  number  of  thirty-five  of  the 
jury,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  person  so  challeng- 
ing as  if  he  bad  pleaded  not  guilty  and  render  judgment  atcord- 
ingly,  from  which  the  right  of  challenging  thirty-five  or  a  certain 
number  is  implied;  and  this  act  is  itself  founded  on  the  words  of 
the  constitution,  trial  by  jury.  There  is  in  that  law  not  one 
word  on  the  subject  of  a  challenge  for  cause;  and  yet  it  is  deduced 
fram  the  practical  construction  of  the  common  law,  that  he  has 
a  right  to  challenge  fior  cause.  The  whole  of  this  doctrine  and  all 
these  rights  are  deduced  from  those  words  in  the  constitution. 

I  said,  that  the  question,  whether  a  man  were  principal  or  not, 
was  m  question  of  law  and  fi9u:t  which  the  jury  must  decide;  and 
tbc  qufisuon^  whether  the  accused  be.  guilty  in  the  first  or  second 
degree^  is  a  question  of  law  and  fact  which  the  jury  must  als# 
decide.  The  question,  ^*  who  is  a  principal  in  the  second.dcgree?'' 
is  a  qoestioB  of  law  on  which  the  court  may  instruct  the  jury.  The 
court  may  decide  that  question,  with  reference  to  any  particuho' 
case  coming  before  it:  but  the  question,  whether  the  person 
diarged  as  a  principal  be  so,  ia  a  question  compounded  of  law  and 
hcu  The  question  here  is  not  who  is  a  principal,  but  whether 
the  accused,  who  stands  charged  as  such,  be  so  in  his  conddct. 
It  is  compounded  of  fact  and  law  and  to  be  decided  by  the  jury 
subject  to  he  informed  by  the  court  as  to  the  law. 

In  the  ilkntration  of  dhis  doctritie  the  court  may  say,  that  he  is 
a  principal  in  the  fisst  degree  or  a^tor  or  princip^  in  the  second 
d^ee,  present,  aiding  and  abetting^  but  this  presence  need  not 
be  within  sight  or  hearing}  for  if  a  party  be  engaged  in  the  same 
enterprise  with  the  actors  and  stationed  where  he  can  give  them 
aid  or  protection,  he  is  a  principaL  Of  aU  these  circumstances 
the  jiury  must  judge  according  to  the  evidence  and  apply  the  law 
as  they  find  the  facts  pnived.  The  whole  evidence  must  therefore 
go  before  them;  and  they  may  decide  on  the  law  as  well  as  the 
&ct. 

Therefore^  whether  he  contend  that  he  is  merely  an  accessory 
and  not  punishable,  or  only  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  and 
therefore  not  punishable  until  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal 
in  the  first  degree,  yet  as  we  charge  him  with  levying  war,  we 
have  a  right  to  introduce  all  our  evidence  and  to  call  on  the  jury 
(a  decide  all  die  questions  resulting  from  that  evidence. 
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The  second  reason  alleged  by  Mr.  Wickham  in  support  of  his 
motioQ,  as  I  understand  his  arrangement,  is  ^^that  if  the  accused 
be  a  principal  in  the  treason,  he  is  a  principal  only  in  the  second 
degree;  and  his  guilt  being  merely  derivative^i  no  parol  evidence 
can  be  admitted  against  him  until  a  record  be  produced  of  the 
conviction  of  the  offenders  in  the  first  degree.''  It  does  not  go  to 
shew,  (for  it  is  not  true)  that  this  is  the  doctrine  in  Great  Britain 
with  respect  to  principals  in  the  first  and  second  degree. 

The  argument,  that  he  whose  guilt  is  derivative  should  not 
be  tried  before  the  conviction  of  him  from  whom  the  guilt  is 
derived,  is  already  answered  by  shewing  that  the  question^ 
whether  the  accused  be  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  or  not, 
is  a  question  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  and  belongs  to  the  jury  to 
decide.  Whence  is  this  idea  taken,  that  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
in  consequence  of  his  absence  from  the  spot  is  merely  derivative? 
Gendemen  say,  from  the  common  law:  a  system  which  they  ac- 
knowledge themselves  is  not  in  force.  It  is  derived  not  only  from 
the  common  law  which  is  not  in  force,  but  from  i  technical  or  ar- 
tificial rule  not  founded  in  justice  or  right:  that  the  guilt  of  the 
absentee  is  only  derivative.  This  is  an  observation  which  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  illustrate.  I  have  already  stated  it  candidly; 
and  I  hope  I  have  proved  its  injustice  and  absurdity  from  its  re- 
sult. The  prisoner  who  projected  the  plot,  the  prime  mover  of 
the  expedition,  stands  under  this  rule  in  a  secondary  point  of 
view;  and  his  guilt  cannot  be  ascertained  till  Blannerhassett  be 
tried.  The  doctrine  of  the  gendeman  would  unquestionably  ter* 
Annate  in  this  result,  which  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  guilt  of  the  leader  cannot  be  inquired  into 
till  the  guilt  of  his  followers  be  proved ! 

It  is  derived  not  only  from  the  common  law,  but  from  a  system 
which  does  not  embrace  that  rule  in  relation  to  principab  m  the 
second  degree  where  the  guilt  is  obviously  derivative.  They  say, 
that  Burr's  guilt  is  derivative;  and  thereifore  he  cannot  be  tried 
till  the  party  from  whom  he  derives  his  guilt  be  convicted.  Now 
suppose  A  indicted  for  aiding  B  to  murder  C;  A's  guilt-  is  de- 
rivative; he  could  not  aid  B  to  murder  C,  unless  B  did  actually 
murder  C*  According  to  their  doctrine,  A  could  not  be  tried  till 
B  was  convicted,  and  a  record  of  his  conviction  produced.  Yet 
by  the  common  law  A  can  be  indicted  and  found  guilty  before 
B.  How  inconsistent  is  this  artificial  complicated  system  with  it- 
self! Derivative  guilt  cannot  be  tried  till  the  principal  guilt  be 
first  proved;  yet  this  very  same  system,  in  its  technical  discrimi- 
nation, permits  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  whose  guilt  on  a 
parity  of  principle  is  derivative,  to  be  tried  and  convicted  before 
the  principal  in  the  first  degree.  A  is  charged  with  the  fact,  con- 
victed and  hung,  before  B  is  tried  or  even  prosecuted.  This  is 
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proved  by  1  Hah  p.  437*:  ^*  If  there  be  ai^  indictment  of  nmr- 
der  or  man  slaughter  against  A,  that  thcfehnice  &c.  peroiissit  B 
whereof  he  died;  and  that  C  and  D  were  present,  abetting 
aiding  and  assisting  to  A  ad  feloniam  et  murdrum  ^c»  modo  et 
forma  pradicta  faciend*  And  A  appears  not;  but  C  and  D  appear; 
they  shall  be  arraigned  and  receive  their  judgment  if  convicted, 
though  A  neither  appear  nor  be  oudawed."  Shall  we  sanction  a 
doctrine  which  is  inconsistent  with  itself?  Shall  we  adopt  an  un- 
just rule  from  a  system  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself  ?  For 
this  case  is  an  express  and  pointed  authority  to  prove,  that  a  man 
whose  guilt  is  derivative,  who  is  not  the  perpetrator  of  the  of- 
fence, but  a  mere  aider  or  abettor  in  doing  it,  may  be  tried  and 
convicted  before  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  tried  or  even 
appears. 

Chief  Justice. — That  is  the  case  of  being  present  at  the  fact 
where  the  party  is  considered  as  an  actor. 

Mr.  Hay.  He  is  not  the  perpetrator  or  actor.  He  merely  aids 
and  abets;  for  A  who  appears  not  is  represented  to  be  the  actor. 
You  will  observe  sir,  that  in  felonv  a  distinction  is  made  betweep 
principals  in  the  first  and  second  degree.  Those  who  are  not  ac- 
tors, though  they  may  be  present,  are  in  the  second  degree;  but 
all  who  are  implicated  in  treason  are  principals  without  any  such 
distinction.  It  is  superseded  by  the  humanity  as  well  as  ingenuity 
of  modern  justice;  but  according  to  the  old  common  law  of 
England,  the  principal  in  the  second  degree  could  not  be  tried 
without  the  conviction  of  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  offence, 
as  the  preceding  section  in  Hale  states:  ^*  Anciently,  he,  that 
struck  the  stroke  whereof  the  party  died,  was  only  the  principal^ 
and  those  that  were  present  aiding  and  assisting  were  but  in  the 
nature  of  accessories,  and  should  not  be  put  upon  their  trial  till 
he  that  gave  the  stroke  were  attaint  by  outlawry  or  judgment* 
But  at  this  time,  and  long  since,  the  law  hath  been  taken 
otherwise'*  &c. 

The  argument  amounts  to  a  surrender  of  the  question  or  point 
in  issue.  He  is  indicted  for  levying  war.  The  argument  sup- 
poses that  he  did  levy  wan  He  says,  that  he  is  a  principal  in 
the  second  degree  whose  guilt  is  derivative.  It  is  in  substance  a 
surrender  of  the  controversy;  for  the  argument  is  predicated  on 
a  supposition,  that  he  did  the  act  wherewith  he  is  charged. 
Whether  he  levied  war  or  not  is  a  question  of  fact  which  he  has 
given  up  by  saying,  that  he  levied  it  in  the  second  degree.  This 
concession  puts  an  end  to  the  argument.  I1ie  constitution 
knows  no  such  distinction  as  principals  in  the  first  and  second 
degree. 
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We  admit  thM  there  are  no  aecessories  ia  treasoo.  Why? 
They  say  because  the  constitution  says  nothing  about  diem.  May 
I  not  then  say,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  accused  did  l»yy 
war.  It  is  totally  immaterial  whether  he  did  levy  war  in  one 
character  or  another. 

Chief  Justice. — I  did  not  understand  Mn  Wickbam  as  say- 
ing, that  the  accused  did  levy  war.  He  denied  it.  He  does  not 
say,  that  he  levied  war  at  aU;  but  that  at  common  law  he  who 
counsels  or  procures  a  war  to  be  Itrvied  by  another  is  in  the  na« 
ture  of  an  accessory;  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  accessories  is  a 
creature  of  the  common  law,  which  is  not  in  force;  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  creature  can  exist  without  the  creator;  but  if  the 
common  law  were  in  force  with  the  doctrine  of  accessories,  thcni 
he  must  be  proceeded  against  as  guilty  of  accessorial  treason. 

«    * 

Mr.  Hat.  Being  indisposed,  I  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  whole  of  Mr.  Wickham's  argument.  I 
judge  the  part  which  I  did  not  uadergtand  by  that  which  I  did. 
But  as  he  said,  that  if  the  accu8€<d  were  guilty  as  a  principal  in 
the  treason,  he  was  so  in  the  second  degree,  I  had  a  right  to 
consider  it  as  an  explicit  admission  that  he  did  levy  war,  not  ia 
the  first  but  second  degree. 

Chief  Justice. — He  says,  that  if  he  be  a  principal  at  all  he  is 
a  principal  in  the  second  degree;  not  by  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution but  by  the  common  law;  that  it  is  an  accessorial  offence. 
This  is  the  idea  which  I  have  of  his  argument  and  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  you. 

Mr.  Hay.  It  occurred  to  my  mind  at  the  time,  that  the  argu* 
ment  used  by  Mr.  Wickham  amounted  to  a  surrender  of  the 
question;  and  I  am  still  disposed  to  believe,  though  I  am  not 
sure,  that  my  commentary  on  his  argument  was  correct.  They 
themselves  have  placed  it  on  accessorial  ground,  though  there  are 
no  accessories  in  treason.  As  they  admit,  that  there  is  no  com* 
mon  law  to  which  accessories  are  incidental,  it  was  but  a  fair  in- 
ference from  the  gentleman's  position,  that  he  levied  war  hi  the 
second  degree;  and  if  he  levied  it  in  any  character,  he  was  guilty 
under  the  constitution  which  recognises  no  distinction.  But  they 
used  this  obj^tion  to  enable  them  to  stand,  as  the  gentleman  told 
us,  on  sure  ground.  Let  us  examine  it  further. 

It  comes  too  late  even  if  it  were  good  in  law,  being  wmved  by 
the  submission  of  the  accused  to  goto  trial.  1  Ewit  101.  The  very 
book  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  proves  this  point.  Treating  of 
treasons  of  an  accessorial  nature  he  says,  that  ^^  in  these  cases  there* 
fore  the  treason  is  of  a  derivative  natui^;,  and  depends  entirely 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  agent  have  or  have  not  b^en 
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gui^  of  apdi  treason.  The  proof  of  which  cm  only  be  legally 
estaUtshed  by  his  conviction,  if  he  continues  amenable  to  justice, 
or  his  attainder  by  outlawry  if  he  abscond;  unless  the  accessory 
cheose  to  waive  the  benefit  of  the  law  and  aubmit  to  a  trial.^ 

And  has  he  not  waived  the  benefit  of  the  lawf  Has  he  made 
any  objection  to  a  trial  till  the  conviction  of  the  principal?  Has  not 
his  Submission  to  the  trial  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  making 
this  objection  at  this  time?  , 

1  Hak  p.  623.  places  this  subject  ip  »very  clear  point  of  view: 
^  If  the  accessory  be  indicted  either  alone  or  together  with  the 
fnrincipal,  process  of  oudawry  shall  not  go  against  the  accessory 
till  the  principal  lie  attainted  or  outlawed,  neither  shall  he  be  pot 
to  plead  till  the  principal  appear."  ^  The  accessory  shall  not  be 
constrained  to  answer  his  indictment  till  the  principal  be  tried, 
bat  if  he  will  waive  that  benefit  and  put  himself  upon  his  trial  be* 
fore  the  principal  be  tried^  he  may;  and  his  aquittal  or  conviction  up^ 
onxuch  trialisgvod.  But  it  seems  necessary  in  such  case  to  respite 
judgment  till  the  prbcipal  be  convicted  and  attaint;  for  if  the  prin* 
cipal  be  after  acquitted,  that  conviction  of  the  accessory  is  an- 
nulled, and  no  judgment  ought  to  be  given  against  him;  but  if  he 
be  acquitted,  that  acquittal  is  gockl;  and  he  shall  be  discharged*'^ 
Here  .the  doctrine  is  plainly  set  forth.  It  appears  that  the  prin- 
cipal and  accessory  may  be  tried  together;  and  therefore  the  ac- 
cessory cannot  require  a  necord  of  the  conviction  of  the  principal- 
He  may  relinquish  the  benefit  and  put  himself  upon  his  trial  be- 
fore him;  by  which  he  can  sustain  no  possible  injury  because  the 
judgment  may  be  respited  till  the  conviction  of  the  principal. 

The  same  doctrine  is  further  explained  and  confirmed  in 
2  Hale  p.  224.:  ^*  In  ancient  time,  if  the  principal  appeared  not,  the 
accessor)'  was  not  put  to  answer;  But  oi'  later  times  the  accessoiy, 
if  he  appear,  hath  been  arraigned  and  put  to  plead;  but  process 
against  the  inquest  and  trial  ccaseth  till  the  principal  come  in  or 
be  attaint  by  outlawrv*.  But  the  accessory  may  pray  process 
against  the  principal,  &f  renuntiari  jtiri  pro  seintroducto-^^  and  his 
consent  makes  it  not  error;  and  therefore  if  the  accessory  be  ac- 
quitted before  the  principal  tried,  it  is  agreed,  that  it  is  a  good 
acquittal;  and  by  the  same  reason  if  he  were  convict,  it  is  a 
good  conviction;  yet  no  judgment  shall  be  given  against  him 
upon  that  conviction  till  the  principal  tried.^'  The  accessory* 
if  he  submit  to  trial,  cannot  require  the  production  of  the  record 
of  the  conviction  oi  the  principal.  If  he  do  not  choose  to  submit 
to  trial,  he  may  insist  on  the  production  of«8uch  record;  and  he 
camiot  then  be  put  on  his  trial  without  it* 

But  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  cannot  object  to  his  trial, 
though  the  principal  in  the  first  degrcv.  has  not  been  tried.  He  can- 
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not  succeed  m  such  an  attempt  as  I  have 'alread3r  shewn*  [See  aho 
2  Hawk.  322.] 

By  declaring  this  objection  too  late^  the  accused  sustains  no  in- 
convenience. Admitting  iiim  to  be  a  principaT  in  the  second  de- 
gree and  not  punishable  till  the  conviction  of  BUomerhassett,  I  ask 
what  inconvenience,  difficulty  or  hardship  could  he  sustain?  What 
can  he  want  by  a  fair  trial  that  he  has  not  now;  as  the  judgment 
may  be  respited  till  the  principal  from  whom  the  guilt  is  derived 
be  convicted  f*  The  judgment  may  be  arrested  according  to  the; 
authority  of  Hale  just  quoted  till  the  conviction  of  BJannerfaassett. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  ^»  how  conld  the  accused  do  o^rwise 
than  submit  to  a  trial,  being  indicted  for  levying  war,  and  of  course 
calculating  that  he  v^as  to  be  proved  a  principal  in  the  first  degree? 
The  answer  is  obvious  and  conclusive,  as  furnished  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  which  prescribes  this  to  be  the 
form  of  indictment  against  him.  It  charges  him  with  levying 
war  against  the  United  States;  and  this  is  the  only  charge  which 
can  be  constitutionally  made  against  him.  The  indictment  caonot 
be  formed  in  any  otl>er' shape.  If  therefore  he  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  the  necessity  of  producing  a  rec6rd  of  the  conviction 
of  the  principal,  he  ought  to  have  proceeded  as  they  do  in  such 
cases  in  England.  If  in  Great  Britain  a  derivative  oflfender  wish  to 
avail  himself  of  this  rule  with  respect  to  the  trial  of  the  principal 
offender,  he  objects  at  the  outset,  that  he  does  not  choose  to  be 
tried  till  the  principal  offender  be  convicted;  and  the  court  then 
postpones  the  trial*  If  the  rule'is  to  be  resorted  to,  it  oaglit  to  be 
so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  there;  and  not  by  a  motion  in 
the  midst  of  a  trial  to  exclude  evidence.  In  Great  Britain  nothing 
is  said  after  going  into  trial  to  prevent  the  facts  from  being  prov* 
ed  before  the  jury.  The  objection,  as  now  made,  is  much  more 
fermidable  here  than  in  that  country.  There  it  only  delays  the  tri- 
al; but  here  it  is  urged  not  to  delay  but  to  defeat  by  excluding  evi* 
dence  directly  relevant.  What  a  dilemma  does  it  not  involve? 
What  difficulty  does  it  not  produce?  Is  he  to  be  released  without 
a  trial?  or  are*  the  jury  to  be  discharged?  Is  he  to  be  tried  on  one 
half  the  evidence  or  on  no  evidence  at  all?  This  objection  migiit 
as  well  have  been  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial  as  now* 
See  how  improperly  the  gentlemen  avail  themselves  of  these  com- 
mon law  rules!  In  Great  Britain,wheTe  the  rule  originated  and  is  so 
expounded  as\o  produce  no  practical  mconvenience,  the  accessory 
must  call  for  his  record  before  the  trial  begins,  not  after  it  is 
commenced.  But  here  he  calls  for  it  after  he  has  submitted  to  a 
trial  and  the  jury  are  sworn  and  have  heard  part  of  the  evidence. 
The  result  then  must  be,  if  his  motion  succeed,  either  to*dis« 
charge  the  jury  or  reject  the  ev'dence.  Surely  the  objection  then 
comes  too  late. 


It  may  be  said,  diat  the  iadictment  ought  to  Mve  charged  tb« 
priaoner  with  having  levied  war,  being  absent*  According  to  the 
sUiaatioo  in  which  he  stands,  he  may  either  submit  to  a  trial  or 
re<|uiiie  ibe  production  of  the  conviction  4>f  the  principal.  But 
the  answer  to  this  remark  will  1^  found  under  |he  third  beiid  of 
inquiry*  I  will  only  observe  now,  that  in  this  country  it  is  <ioc  ne- 
cessary that  the  indictment  should-distinctly  state,  that  the  per- 
son charged  with  levying  war  W9s  actually  absent.  If  the  evi- 
dence be  e^Kluded  on  this  ground  iht  trial  will  be  defeated;  but 
if  we  go  on  and  the  prisoner  be  eixtitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
principle,  be  can  have  it  by  respiting  the  judgaie»t;  but  the  trial 
is  as  fair  now  as  it  will  be  hereafter. 

I  have  always  considered  Jt  as  a  sacred  principle,  that  all  the 
evidence  relevant  to  the  point  in  issme  oug^t  to  be  heard  by 
the  jury*  The  accused  -is.  not  at  liberty  to  introduce  that  objec- 
tion in  the  midst  of  ^  triaU  i  call  upon  tfafem  to  produce  a  one 
aiDgle  case  to  shew  their  right  to  make  this  objection  at  riiis  par- 
ticular time.  I  am  confident  they  can  produce  no  sudh  case. 

If  the  prisoner  ss^  that  there  is  a  point  or  fact  which  must 
be  proved  before  his  conviction,  the  evidence  cannot  be  stop- 
ped on  diat  account*  There  is^io  example  in  all  Judicial  histo- 
ty  of  excluding  relevant  testimony  from  being  beard  by  the  ju- 
ry. In  Miechdl's  case,  %^Oallas  348.  356.  Uie  attempt  might 
mve  been  made,  if  legid*  There  was  only  one  witness  to  *  the 
overt  act:  the  attack  on  genieral  Neville's  hou'fte.  One  witness 
oriy  pioved  poskively  that  he  was  there*  He  was  «een  by  others 
going  to  the  place;  and  another  witness  said,  it  ran  in  his  head 
diattte  saw 'him  there*  So  that  the  overt  act  was  in  fact  only 
provfd  l^  one  witness*.  Yet  there  was  no  call  for  proof  of  the 
overt^act  first  or  to  exclude  evidence.  There  was  a  general  ex- 
amii^ation  of  the  teatnnoiiy*  The  rule  which  authorises  die  jpri- 
soner  to  cril  for  evidence  of  the  overt  act  where  laid,  before 
ywi  go  into  another  county,  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule; 
because  until  the  evidence  on  the  first  be  given,  the  other  is  not 
relevant*  Nor  is  any  exception  furnished  by  the  rule  which  re- 
quires, tha%  before  e^^dence  of  the  act  of  another  person  is  gifen 
against  die  accused,  the  connexion  between  them  must  be  prov- 
ed; because  until  such  connexion  be  proved,  such  evidence  is  not 
relevant* 

The  third  position  which  the  gentleman  undertook  to  establish 
was,  *^  that  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid;  and  as  the  indictment 
chai^ges  the  prisoner  with  levying  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island, 
evidence,  which  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  on  the  spot,  Is 
inapplicable*". 

On  this  ground  a  motion  is  made  to  exclude  the  residue  of  the 
evidence  of  the  United  States;  assuming  that  there  will  be  no 
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evidence  to  prov^  that  be  wsis  on  the  spot.  Now  suppose  beibre 
anV  witness  was  examined^  they  had  thought  proper  to  assume 
this  same  position,  founded  on  my  opening  statement,  could  they 
not  on  the  same  improper  ground  have  excluded  all  investigation 
by  a  motion  to  exclude  all  evidence  whatever?  Sp  monstrous  a  pro- 
position cannot  be  supported.  But  admitting  the  principle  to  be 
true,  that  the  fact  must  be  proved  as  laid,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  evidence  is  to  be  excluded.  The  very  objection  implies,  that 
evidence  has  been  heard*  How  else  could  it  be  shewn,  that  there 
was  any  variance  between  the  evidence  and  the  charge  stated  in 
the  indictment?  If  there  were  such  variance,  a  motion  might  be 
made  to  the  court  to  give  its  opinions  to  the  jury  to  attend  to 
that  variance  and  regard  only  the  proper  evidence.  If  the  evi* 
dence  be  relevant  to  the  charfl;e,  it  must  be  heard.  If  it  do  not 
prove  the  charge,  that  is,  if  there  be  a  material  variance,  still  it 
must  be  heard;  and  the  party  may  state  the  variance  and  immate*- 
riality  of  the  evidence^  and  move  the  court  to  instruct  the  juiy 
thereon.  But  as  the  jury  have  a  right  to  decide  even  io  opposition 
to  the  opinion  nf  the  court,  they  nnist  have  all  the  evidence  be- 
fore them.  • 

But  the  inference  is  not  warranted,  that  the  evidence  her6  is 
inapplicable,  because  the  fact  nriust  be  proved  as  laid;  for  be  is  not 
stated  to  have  been  on  the  spot^  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  but 
to  have  levied  war  on  the  island  at  such  a  time  with  such  a 
view.  Evidence  which  proves  the  fact,  that  war  was  levied  on 
Blannerhassetts's  island,  is  directly  applicable  to  the  indictment, 
and  completely  supports  it. 

But  let  us  examine  the  doctrine  on  which  Mr.  Wickham.  so 
confidently  relies  to  support  this  position;  and  in  which  he  said  he 
could  not  fail,  if  he  failed  in  the  others.  Tiu»  idea,  tka(  the  in- 
dictment should  state  him  to  have  been*ab«nt,  in  order  to  let  jn 
the  evidence,  is  not  founded  in  law.  So  far  is  this  from  being  cor- 
rect, that  an  accessory  bef6re  the  fact  who  was  never  on  the  spot, 
may  be  convicted  under  an  indictment,  charging  him  as  the-  ac- 
tual perpetrator  of  the  offence. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  counterfeiting  the  coin  is  treason  in 
England.  In  1  Hakp»  214.  it  is  stated,  that  ^^  if  many  cgnspire  to 
counterfeit  or  counsel  or  abet  it»  and  one  of  them  doth  the  fact 
upon  that  counselling  or  conspiracy,  it  is  treason  in  all;  and  they 
may  be  ail  indicted  for  counterfeiting  generally  within  this  sta- 
tute; for  in  such  case  in  treason  all  are  principals.^'  See  also^. 
238.  ^^  Though  the  receiver  of  a  traitor,  knowing  it,  be  a  princi- 
pal traitor,  and  shall  not  be  said  ah  accessory,  yet  this  much  he 
partakes  of  an  accessory,  that  his  indictment  must  be  special  of 
the  receipt,  and  not  generally^  that  he  did  the  things  which  may 
be  otherwise  in  case  ofone^  that  is  a  procurer^  counsellor  or  con^ 
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^tnter.^^  East  Ut  vol.  126,  127.  lays  down  preeiselj  the  same 
doctrine:  ^  As  all  accomplices  in  treason  are  principals  as  much 
as  thoie  who  do  the  act,  there  is  nothing  to  remark  of  difference 
between  them  in  respect  of  the  irtdictmentJ^  **  An  indictment, 
against  a  receiver  of  a  traitor  after  the  fact^  must  charge  him  spe^ 
dally  with  the  receipt,  and  not  generally  that  he  did  the  thing; 
tohich  is  otherwise  in  case  of  one  who  is  a  procurer^  counsellor  or 
assenter^ 

The  language  of  these  authorities  is  clear  and  explicit  to  shew 
that  a  procurer  may  be  indicted  generally  of  treason  ^s  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  it.  Gentlemen  say  that  evidence  which  shews  that 
he  was  not  present  at  the  perpetrati6n  of  the  fact,  or  which  does 
not  prove  him  to  have  been  present,  is  inapplicable  to  this  indict- 
ment; and  this  point  Mr.  Wickham  in  his  argument  stated  to  be 
indisputably  clear;  yet  these  authorities  are  directly  contrary. 
They  shew  that  with  respect  to  an  accessory  before  the  fact 
who  was  never  on-  the  spot  where  the  ov^rt  act  is  committed, 
evidence  proving- him  to  be  an  accessory  is  admissible,  under  an 
indictment  charging  him  with  being  on  the  spot,  and  with  being 
the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  offence.  If  this  be  law  (and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  clearly  so,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  very  positive  plain 
termst  and  the  doctrine  is  reasonable  in  itself)  it  furnishes  a  com- 

K*  rte  refutation  of  this  objection,  though  it  is  the  main  pillar  of 
r.  Wickham*^  alignment.  His  great  <obje€tion  is  this:  that  the 
prisoner  is  chai^ged  with  having  levied  war  on  the  island,  when 
tie  Was  not  there.  The  charge  is  in  the  very  language  of  the  con- 
stitution with  the  addition  of  thne,  [dace  and  object;  and  this  is 
fully  sufficient.  The  objection  resolves  itself  into  a  general  prin- 
ciple: that  the  accused  should  be  informed  with  reasonable  cer^ 
tamty^  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  prepare  his  defence. 

Mr.  Randolph  referred  to  the  provision  in  the  constitution, 
but  objected  to  its  exposition  on  the  principles  of  what  we  deem 
to  be  common  sense.  But  it  is  the  suaist  and  safest  guide  on  all 
occasions*  When  a  man  is  accused  of  a  particular  offence,  it 
ought  to  be  so  described,  that  he  may  distinctly  understand  it, 
in  order  to  meet  it  with  his  defence;  for  if  it  be  doubtful  or  am- 
b^ous,  he  may  be  surprised  and  oppressed.  The  prisoner  is 
charged  with  having  levied  war  against  the  United  States  on 
Blannerhassett's  island  on  the  10th  December  1806.  It  gives  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  intended  to  be  proved  against  him.  It 
communicates  to  his  mind  information  so  certain  that  he  cannot 
possibly  doubt.  What  species  of  certainty  is  required  in  an  in- 
dittjnent?  The  offence  itself,  and  the  time,  place  and  manner  of 
committing  it,  must  be  described  with  reasonable  certainty.  Is 
this  indrctmeiit  detective  for  want  of  certainty  in  any  of  thesje 
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cequisitesFiIt  charges  ihe  offenee  minotely  and  particularly;  the 
day.  when^  the  place  tufterey  and  the  object  yor  rvhichy  the  accused 
committed  it.  Let  us  appeal  to  our.  own  understatidiogs  aod  ask 
what  more  in  reason  and  justi^ocotxtd  be  required.  The  specifi- 
t^ation  of  all  the  circumstances,  o  detail  of  all  the  evidense,  has 
never  t^en  knawn  to  he  inserted  in  any  indictment.  Foster  says 
in  page  ld4:  ^^  the  overt  ac£  is  the  charge  to  which  fitt  priaoaer 
must  apply  his  defence;  but  it  is  not  necessary  thai  thewMede* 
tail  of  the  evidence  intended  to  bejpven  should  be  setforth^^  **  It 
is  sufficient  that  the  charge  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  crrtaifHyi 
so  that  the  defendant  may  bie  apprised «f  the  nature  of  it  and  pre- 
pare to  give  an  Answer  to  it."  And  East  repeats  the  same  sen- 
timeat  a  voL  p.  121«  Audin^^^«  il5s  116*  he  says,  •'^  every 
indictment  for  high  treason  must  lay  the  offence  to  have  been 
committed  traii(^rouah/y  and  should  conclude  against  the  duty  of 
the  defendant's  atV^gUmce."  ^^  It  is  sufficient  if  the  species  of 
treason  (such  as  compassing  tbe  king^s  death)  be  laid  to  be  diH^e 
traitorcfusly.  There  is  no  necessity  to  cliarge  emery  separate  overt 
act^  relating  thereto^  to  be  so  done*^^ 

The  indictment  does  not  say  whether  he  were  preqent  or  ab« 
sent.  The  fair  inference  is,  that  he  was  present.  But  it  is  not  ma^ 
teriol  whether  he  ^ere  personally  present  or  nou  The  charge  k|id 
is,  th«tt  he  levied  war  against  the  United  states  with  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  persons  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner;  and  .this 
is  the  overt  act  to  which  he  must  apply  his  defence*  It  is  stated 
with  rewtonabk  certainty  and  according  to  the  «on!(tiuittoo,  and 
the  authorities  I  have  cited.  See  also  1  East  125.  on  the  same 
subject*  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  trtalt  though 
not  in  Mr.  Wickham's  argument,  that  the  indictment  had  fixed 
the  locality  of  the  crime  to  the  island.  F^om  the  state  of  the  evi- 
dence it  is  not  material  to  notice  it;  but  that  .idea  is  incorrect* 
The  crime  is  laid  in  the  county  of  Wood;  and  evidapce  of  acts 
any  where  within  the  county  of  Wood  would  be. admissible  in 
support  of  the  indictmentt  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
charged  it  in  the  county;  any  thing  beyond  that  is  superfluous; 
and  whether  proved  or  not  is  immaterial.  Suppose  the  indictment 
had  stated  that  the  accused  levied  war  in  tlie  county  of  Wood, 
without  naming  the  island;  would  not  acts  committed  on  the 
island  prove  the  indictment  f  Could  the  defendant's  counsel  in 
that  case  object,  that  we  had  not  charged  him  with  levying  war 
on  Blanuerhassett's  island?  The  indictment  charging  the  act  to 
have  been  done  in  the  county  would  be  true;  it  would  be  fully 
supported  by  proof  of  acts  done  on  the  island:  acts  any  where 
within  the  county,  whether  on  the  island  or  not,  would  be  suffi- 
cient. Is  it  not  the  same  thing,  when  we  have  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment, that  he  levied  war  iq  the  county,  though  on  the  island? 
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Ou|^  not  aH  these  captiom  ofa^ciioae^  to  tbr^odi^tiiteiit  and 
evidence^  to  be  disregarded?  The  variance  is  but  circumstantiAl 
and  triviaL  The  authorities  which  I  liave  alreadjr^uoted  from 
1  Hale  238*  and  1  ^ast  127 •  prove  the  vtjy  same  doctrine:  that 
evidence,  proving  a  man  to-  be  an  accessory  beibre  the  fact,  will 
be  received  on  an  indictment  charging  him  4is  the  actual  perpe-^ 
trator  of  the  offence;  the  variance  in  both  cases  being  only  in 
ctrcuniatance^  deemed  unimportant.  See  also  9th  Coke  119*  where 
A  was  indicted  as  an  accessory  to  B  and  C,  for.  murdering  D; 
evidence  that  A  was  accessory  to 'B  only,  supf^ried  the  indict- 
ment; for  the  variance  is  immaterial." 

Foxier  in  page  357.  and  1  IfaU  p.  437,  438*  maintain  the  same 
doctrine*  *^  Where  the  indictment  chargeth,  ^at-A  gave  the 
mortal  siarokc,  and  that  B  and  C  were  present  aiding  and  abet- 
ting; if  it  Cometh  out  in  evidence,  that  B  was  the  person  who 
gave  tfaestroke  and  that  A  .and  C  were  present  aiding  and  abet- 
ting, they  may  be  all  found  guilty  of  nuirder  or  ninnslaughter  at 
common  law  as  circumstances  maf  vary  the  case.  The  identity  of 
the  person  sopposed  to  have  given  the  stroke  is  but  a  circum- 
stance; and  in  this  ease  a  very  imitfaterial  one.  The  stroke  of  one 
is  in  consideration  of  law  the  stroke  of  all:"  Which  cases  prove, 
that  questions  of'accessorits,  when  not  too  much  timbarraased  by 
techimal  rules,  are  generally,  determined  b^  prindples  of  conve- 
nience «md  justice.  HerdHt  is  ^aid,  that  if  it  come  out  in  evidence, 
that  B  guve  the  mortal  stroke,  and  A  'and  C  aided,  it  will  sup* 
port  the  kidictment  charging  A  as  Mivi%  glvQfi  the  mortal  stroke 
and  the  other  two  as  aiding  him.  In  these  cases,  a  variance  in 
circimistanceS)  where  there  is  no  difference  in  substance  or  prin- 
ciple, is  disregarded;  and  rvhert  Mr.  Btfrr  happened  to  he  at  the 
time  of  the  commii(Aon  cS  the  overt-  sict  bf  his  |&rocurement, 
seems  to  be  perfectly  immaterial.  The  question  is,  did  he  lev}* 
war?  Was  the  overt  airt  charged,  committed  by  his  agents  by 
his  command?  ^  *  . 

Let 'OS  ask  in  what  situation  we  should  be,  if  we  had  done 
what  Mp.  Wickham  say^  we  ought  to  have  done  ?  If  we  had 
stated  in  the  indictment,  that  he  had  levied  war  but  that  he  was- 
absent  at  the  time  when  he  levied  it?  It  would  indeed  be  a 
strange  atid  unprecedented  indictment  which  should  state,  that 
he  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island  (which  implies  pre* 
sence)  but  that  he  was  not  present  when  he  did  the  act  on  it.  It 
would  have  been  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  present  and  yj^ 
not  present;  which  would  be  airabsurdity  in  terms.  How  couS 
the  fact  have  been  stated?  I  believe  it  would  puzzle  the  gentle* 
man  to  draw  such  an  imlictment.  I  believe  there  never  was  an 
indictment  from  the  begining  of  the  world  to  this  day,  which 
stated,  that  .the  accused  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  commit* 
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ting  the  act.  We  say  that  be  was  kgatly  or  in  t/ie  estimaUm.  of 
the  /ow  present  apd  concerned  in  the  act  of  treason.  If  w<f  had 
stated  that  he  was  absent,  it  would  have  excluded  his  legal  as 
well  as  actual  presence.  How  could  we  have  got  over  this  diffi* 
culty?  If  we  had  stated  the  fact  as  it  appears:  that  though  not 
4ictuaUy^  he  was  constructively  present^  we  must  have  given  a 
detail  of  the  evidence,  the  most  minute  and  difficult  that  could 
be  conceived;  which  is  utterly  (iroscribed  by  practice  and  pro* 
priety,  as  several  authorities  which  I  have  already  referred  to 
prove;  and  if  ire^ad  so  stated  it,  gentlemen  would  most  probably 
have  loudly  complained  of  it  as  irregular  and  extraordinary. 

An  indictment  cannot  be  framed  by  the  mind  of  mortal  man 
charging  the  actor  to  be  absent,  without  involving  the  absurdities 
or  inconveniences  which  I  have  stated.  Such  a  detail  of  the  evi* 
dence  is  extremely  diflkult  to  obtain  and  inconvenient  to  state^ 
and  has  never  been  required.  No  .more  is  requisite  than  what 
we  have  stated:  that  the  accused  and  a  number  of  men  met  to* 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States^ 
and  did  levy  it  on  Blannerha^sett's  island.  These  are  the  princi* 
pks  on  which  I  contend,  that  his  third  o^ection  could  not  be 
sustained  even  in  England. 

The  liberality  of  judges  on  this  subject  formeriy,  though 
proceeding  from  the  best  motives,  promoted  great  injustice  by 
the  impunity  of  flagrant  offenders.  They  lent  an  over  easy  ^aarto 
captious  exceptions  to  indictments;  which  this  court  i  trust  will 
not  do;  especially^  thepe  exceptions  are  taken  from  the  com- 
mon law  which  is  not  in  force  here. 

The  remark  of  Hale  in  his  2d  vol.  p.  193.  on  this  subject  de- 
serves particular  attention.  He  says  ^^  that  in  favour  of  lile  great 
stricmesses  have  been  in  all  times 'required^  in  points  of  mdtct* 
ments;  and  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  grownto  be  a  blemish  and  in« 
convenience  in  the  law,  and  the  administration  thereof;  more  of- 
fenders escape :by  the  over  easy  ear  given  to  exceptions  in  indict- 
ments, than  by  their  own  innocenoe;  and  mahy  gross  murders^ 
burglaries^  robberies^  and  other  heinous  and  crying  offences^  escape 
by  these  unseemly  niceties^  to  the  reproach  of  the  Jam) ^  to  the  shame 
of  the  government^  and  to  the  encouragement  ofvillany^  and  to  the 
^honour  of  God.  And  it  were  fit,  that  by  the  same  law,  this  over- 
grown curiosity  and  nicety  were  reformed,  which  is  now  become 
the  disease  of  the  law,  and  will  I  fear  in  time  grow  diortal  with- 

ft  some  timely  remedy.'' 
I  think  myself  that  it  is  essential,  that  every  man  who  is  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice,  to  answer  a  charge  aflecting  his  reputa- 
tion or  his.life,  ought  to  have  information  of  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence; that  he  may  understand  it,  and  why  he  is  brought  before 
the  court<»  and  be  able  to  defend  himself  against  it,  if  he  can.  The 
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prindple  is  founded  in  common  sense  and  humanity.  If  we  ezar 
mine  this  indictment  and  consider  the  case,  we  shall  find  that  all 
the  information^  which  he  could  possibly  require  has  been  given 
to  him;  and  that  hehas  availed  himself  of  it  in  the  fullest  extent. 

I  stated  to  the  court,  that  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  say  any 
thing  with  respect  to  the  fourth  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wick- 
ham:  that  no  parol  evidence  can  be  given,  to  connect  the  prisoner 
with  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's  island^  until  we  shew  an 
overt  act  committed  by  them;  and  that,  that  assemblage  was  not 
an  overt  act  of  treason.  I  will  however  make  d  few  remarks.  I 
will  first  state  two  or  three  passages  in  the  opinion  given  when 
the  prisoner  was  examined,  corresponding  with  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court;  to  one  or  two  of  which  Mr.  Wirt  did  not  refer; 
and  for  that  reason  only  I  shall  refer  to  them. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwput,  and  that  delivered 
by  yourself  on  the  examination  of  the  accused.  You  state  in  the 
latter  opinion,  ^^  that  this  plan  if  consummated  by  overt  acta, 
would  amount  to  treason,  no  man  will  controvert;  but  it  is  equal* 
ly  clear,  that  an  intention  to  commit  treason  is  an  offence  entirely 
distinct  from  the  actual  commission  of  that  crime.  War  can  only 
be  levied  by  the  employment  of  actual  force*  What  is  meant  by  the 
words  the  employment  of  actual  force?  Not  fighting  a  batde;  but 
preparing  the  means  to  make  war.  The  meaning  is  explained  in  the 
next  sentence:  ^^  troops  must  be  embodied^  men  must  be  assembled^ 
in  order  to  levy  warJ*^  Do  not  these  words  amount  to  a  declara^ 
tion,  that  when  troops  are  embodied,  and  men  assembled,  the 
war  is  levied?  When  it  savs  that  these  things  must  be  done  in 
order  to  levy  war,  when  the  question  is  how  war  shall  be  levied, 
is  it  not  fair  and  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  when  they  are  done 
the  war  is  levied  i  Is  it  not  equally  correct  to  presume,  that  if 
any  thing  more  were  deemed  essential  to  the  consummation  of 
the  act  of  levying  war,  it  would  have  been  added?  The  idea,  that 
an  assemblage  of  men  for  a  treasonable  purpose  constitutes 
treason,  occurs  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  opinion:  ^^  It 
has  been  already  observed  that  to  constitute  this  crime,  troops 
must  be  embodied,  men  must  be  actually  assembled."  This  sen- 
tence is  in  fact  a  plain  declaration  of  your  opinion,  that  embody- 
ing troops  and  assembling  men,  consntute  treason.  Nearly  the 
same  phrases  repeatedly  occur,  all  expressive  of  the  same  idea: 
^^  The  assembling  of  forces  to  levy  war  is  a  visible  transaction." 
^^  When  at  this  late  period  no  evidence  that  troops  have  been  ac- 
tually embodied  is  given  &c  "  The  same  idea  is  f  xpreissed  very 
often  in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court;  but  it  has  been  so  ful- 
ly comn^ented  on  already,  that  I  shall  add  nothing.  They  say 
that  the  question,  whether  this  were  an  act  of  treason  or  not  must 
be  decided  by  this  court.  The  principle  that  the  court  is  to  su- 
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persede  the  jury  in  the  decision  of  questions  of  facts  is  monstrous* 
The  dfcision  of  this  court  this  term  is  directly  in  its  teeth:  "  Ztf- 
vyhig  war  is  a  fact  which  must  be  decided  by  the  jury.  The  court 
may  give  general  instructions  on  this  as  on  every  other  question 
brought  beforp  them;  but  the  jury  must  decide  upon  it  as  com- 
pounded  .of fact  ayid  law*  Two  assemblages  of  men  not  imlike  in 
appearance  possibly  may  be,  the  one  treasonable,  and  the  othfer 
innocent*  If  therefore   the  fact  exhibited  ^to  the  court  and  jury 
tvould  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  not  amount  to  the  act  of  levying 
rvar^  the  court  would  not  stop  the  prosecution^  but  must  permit  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States^  to  proceed  to  shew  the  intention  of  the 
act  in  order  to  enable  the  jury  to  decide  upon  thefqct  coupled  with 
the  intention*^^  This  very  clearly  and  decidedly  proves,  that  the 
court  cannot  decide  this  question.  It  was  said  by  Mr,  Wickhara, 
that  if  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend  could  be  sanctioned  by 
the  court,  a  precedent  would  be  established  which  would  be  fa- 
tal to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country;  that 
it  would  be  more  dangerous  than  any  ever  introduced  in  any 
country,  de  seems  to  be  alarmed  at  our  temerity  and  endeavours 
to  persuade  us  to  desist  from  pursuing  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  He  admonishes  us  that  the  principles  and  doctrine  which 
we  advocate  to  maintain  the  prosecution  are  totally  subversive 
of  public  liberty.  The  pathetic  and  animated  description  which 
the  gentleman  gave  us  of  anticipated  calamities  and  the  fervour 
of  his  zeal  in  th^ir  deprecation  had  a  considerable  effect  on  my 
min^  and  induced  me  to  examine  minutely  whether  they  would 
lead  to  those  fatal  consequences  which  he  so  eloquently  depicted* 
He  trembles  for  his  country,  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  lest 
we  should  succeed.  I  have  looked  into  the  subject  according  to 
my  best    ability  and  judgment  and  endeavoured  to  discover 
whether  any  great  evil  or  mischief  would  ensue  from  the  princi- 
ples which  we  have  advocated  or  the  measures  we  have  recom- 
mended. I  too  am  a  citizen  of  this  country  and  the  iisither  of 
children,  for  whpse  happiness  and  welfare,  I  feel  a  solicitude  as 
lively  and  affectionate  as  any  parent  can  feel.  To  the  true  hap- 
piness of  my  country,  I  hope,  I  know,  that  I  am  sincerely  and  ar- 
dently attached.  But  I  see  no  danger.  I  apprehend  none  for  my- 
self or  my  posterity.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  risk  iny  own  life^ 
liberty  and  happiness  and  tliose  of  my  posterity  on  the  propriety 
of  the  principles  which  we  recommend.  Let  them  avoid  entering 
into  traitorous  conspiracies  and  designs  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow  citizens;  let  them  avoid  traitorous  as- 
semblies, overt  acts  of  levying  war;  and  they  will  be  safe.  They 
cannot  be  hurt.  No  individual  need  apprehend  any  danger  from 
accusations  of  treason,  either  to  himself  or  his  posterity  jf  he  and 
they  be  innocent  Before  any  man's  life  can  be  in  jeopardy,  he 
must  not  only  be  concerned  in  the  unnatural  and  ungrateful 
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scheme  of  subvening^  the  government  of  his  countiy,  but  he  must 
take  one  active  sttJJ)  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  fate  which  any  man  deserves  who  attempts  to  des* 
troy  such  a  government  as  ours^  or  to  destroy  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Let  every  man  pursue  thie  paths  of  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism;  let  him  avoid  schemes  of  unprincipledam- 
bition;  and  he  will  not  even  be  suspected.  I  hope  and  believe  there 
is  no  danger  on  this  score.  There  is  another  danger  which  the 
gentleman  did  not  see;  which  he  did  not  wish  to  see:  a  subject 
which  presents  to  the  mind  of  the  patriot  infinitely  more  danger 
and  alarm  for  the  public  liberty,  than  can  possibly  result  from  any 
misconstruction  of  the  constitutional  crime  of  treason.  I  mean  the 
effect  of  the  attempt  he  was  making  to  destroy  the  great  bulwark 
of  freedom.  Could  he  i^ot  see  that  he  was  throwing  down  one  of 
the  great  bulwarks  of  public  liberty  ?  that  he  was  attacking  a  sys- 
tem, on  the  preservation  of  which  depended  our  freedom,  our 
lives,  our  property  and  every  thing  valuable  and  sacred:  the  trial 
by  jury?  This  is  the  view  in  which  this  motion  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  is  but  a  repetition  of.  the  sentiment  which  I  ex- 
pressed yesterday:  that  I  considered  the  preservation  of  the  trial 
.  by  jury,  in  all  its  purity <,  as  infinitely  more  important  to  the  hap- 
piness of  this  country,  than  that  the  doctrine  of  treason  should  be 
clenrly  defined  and  duly  restrained.  On  this  subject  I  must  be 
excused  for  feeling  and  expressing  great  anxiety.  I  consider  the 
jury  trial  as  the  main  pillar  of  the  temple  of  freedom;,  if  it  be  im- 
paired the  whole  edifice  may  totter  to  its  base.  It  is  the  first  co- 
lumn of  our  free  constitution  and  government.  If  you  undermine 
it,  the  whole  may  fall  into  ruins.  I  said  yesterday,  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  for  a  judge  to  remain,  a  thousand  miles  on  this 
side  of  the  line  which  limits  the  rights  of  juries,  than  to  go  one 
hair's  breadth  beyond  it;  and  that  if  he  touched  it  he  would  un- 
dermine civil  liberty.  I  may  truly  add,  that  if  he  pass  it,  he 
falls  down  a  precipice;  and  with  him  fall  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
The  gentleman  made  another  remark,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  court*  I  appeal  to  them  whether  the 
principles  on  which  weba^e  gone  warranted  his  injuiious  antici- 
pations. Without  waiting  to  hear  one  word  in  support  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  professed  to  maintain,  he  said  that  we  must 
contend,  before  we  could  succeed  in  the  |>rosecution,  that  the 
constitution  was  a  dead  letter.  Have  we  done  so?  Huve  we  not 
advocated  the  constitution  in  all  its  extent?  Have  we  not  main- 
tained it  in  the  most  perfect  purity?  Have  we  not  uniformly 
contended  for  its  inviolability  in  every  respect?  Sir,  we  have  con^ 
tended  for  that  construction  which  can  alone  sa^^e  it  from  viola- 
tion and  give  it  stability  and  permanence.  Yet  the  gentleman  said^ , 
that  we  Cbuld  not  oppose  his  argument  without  contending  that 
the  constitution  was  a  dead  letter!  The  gentleman  knows  that 
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he  was  incorrect.  I  woutd  agree  to  die  ten  thousand  times  over 
before  I  wr)uid  dare  to  advance  so  horrible  a  proposition.  It  was 
the  language  of  zeal,  mistaken  zeal,  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  de- 
bate. It  was  a  spark  of  momentary'  irritation  which  is  common 
to  that  gentleman  with  most  other  men,  but  inconsistent  with  his 
usual  sentiments  of  politeness  and  friendship,  which  I  hope  now 
have  resumed  their  place  in  his  breast*  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  his 
feelings;  but  I  must  'add,  that  he  went  still  farther.  He  stated 
that  if  we  opposed  him,  we  must  adopt  the  doctrine  established 
by  the  cruel  Jeffries,  and  apply  it  against  the  accused;-  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  execrable  Coke,  but  of  the  bloodthirsty  Jeffries. 
Have  we  quoted  his  opinions,  resorted  to  his  authority  or  advo« 
cated  his  principles?  Sir,  I  never  did,  I  never  will,  I  never  can 
advocate  opinions  and  principles  which  I  abhor;  and  I  firmly  and 
cordially  unite  in  handing  down  the  name  of  Jeffries  with  mj 
execration  to  all  posterity.  Let  that  name  be  consigned  to  merit* 
ed  and  eternal  infamy.  No  man  holds  it  in  in  greater  detestation 
and  abhorence  than  I  do.  Jeffries  the  disgrace  of  the  English 
bench,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  even  in  that  country  bat 
to  be  despised,  will  never  be  spoken  of  in  this  country  but  in 
terms  of  the  deepest  reproach. ' 

Sir,  we  have  never  gone  one  step  out  of  the  right  path  as  &r 
we  could  trace  it.  We  have  confined  ourselves  within  the  fair 
exposition  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  according  to  our 
several  capacities.  I  may  be  mistaken;  but  I  have  heard  nothing 
yet  to  induce  me  to  think,  that  my  exposition  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  is  incorrect.  I  have  not  stated  a  single  fact  which  I  did 
not  believe  to  be  true,  nor  urged  a  single  argument  which  has  not 
operated  conviction  on  my  own  mind.  Nor  have  th^  great  and 
.  persevering  exertions  of  the  counsel  of  the  accused,  with  all  the 
splendour  of  their,  talents  and  the  depth  of  their  researches,  ena* 
bled  them  to  advance  a  single  principle  of  defence  which,  in  my 
estimation,  hath  not  been  amply  refuted. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  believing  the  liberty,  pros^ 
perity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  to  be  strongly  connected 
with  the  decision  of  tjiis  case,  I  cannot  conclude  without  ex* 
pressing  my  hope,  that  the  motion  will  be  rejected;  that  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  this  court  on  a  late^occasion,  they  will  not 
stop  the  prosecution,  but  permit  us  to  introduce  the  rest  of  our 
witnesses,  in  order  to  enable  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the  fact 
coupled  with  the  intention. 

After  Mr.  Hay  concluded,  a  short  and  desultory  conversation 
took  place  among  the  counsel  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  Martin  who  was  expected  to  reply  was  not  then  ready. ' 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  though  he  had  not  intended  to 
5[yak  any  more  on  this  question,  yet  he  would  reserve  to  him- 
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self,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court,  die  •Iibert7  ^  answering 
some  observations  ^'  hich  he  had  h'eard  to  day,  if  what  he  felt 
should  not  be  expressed  by  other  gendemen;  that  he  had  heard 
some  things  said  in  a  high  tone  respecting  the  power  of  the  court 
to  grant  the  motion,  and  the  danger  of  usurpation  on  the  rights 
of  the  jur\';  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  vindicate  the 
power  of  the  court,  if  he  found  it  necessary,  after  other  gendi^ 
men  should  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Charlks  Lee  then  addressed  the  court  as  follows: 
May  it  please  your  Honours*  Several  considerations  are  neces- 
sar}'  in  this  inquiry.  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  lour  points,  to 
satisfy  the  court  that  our  motion  is  founded  on  law  and  ought  to 
be  granted;  but  before  I  proceed  to  the  arrangement  or  division 
of  the  subject,  I  will  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

This  is  an  objection  to  testimony  which  is  deemed  by  colond 
Burr  and  his  counsel  to  be  illegal  and  improper.  When  this  mo- 
tion to  extlude  it  was  made,  I  considered  it  as  an  ordinary  step  ia 
legal  proceedings:  an  objection  to  the  admission  of  improper  tes- 
timony, which  promised  nothing  very  novel  or  interesting:  a  mo- 
tion founded  on  a  principle  never  denied  to  be  correct  and  fami- 
liar in  every  day's  practice.  It  would  seem  that  in  such  a  motion 
nothing  could  occur  to  produce  surprise  or  excite  the  feelings  of 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  opposed.  Who  can  deny  the 
principle  that  either  party,  in  any  cause  civil  or  criminal,  has  a 
right  to  object  to  the  admission  of  unlawful  testimony?  In  what 
courts  have  they  practiseid  without  hearing  such  motions  fre* 

S[uently  made?  Appeal  to  their  own  experience,  and  they  will  ia- 
brm  you,  that  questions  of  this  kind  are  constantly  maae  and  as 
constantly  decided  in  all  the  courts  in  which  they  practise.  But 
when  this  ordinary  motion  is  made,  you  are  informed  that  the 
power  of  the  court  does  not  reach  it;  that  you  have  no  right  to  de- 
cide it;  that  you  are  bound  to  avoid  the  bulwark  of  liberty;  that 
if  you  grant  the  motion  you  transcend  the  line  of  your  jurisdic- 
tion and  usurp  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  jury,  by  deciding  up- 
on facts!  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  state  our  objection  to  satisfy  your 
Honour  and  the  gentlemen  themselves,  that  you  are  not  called  on 
to  decide  facts?  Is  it  possible  that  the  gendomen  could  believe, 
that  we  called  on  the  court  to  decide  any  fact?  to  snatch  from  the 
jury  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  the  decision  of  this  case?  Whatever 
may  be  the  determination  of  the  court,  whether  the  motion  suc- 
ceed or  not,  the  jury  are  to  render  their  verdict  on  the  evidence 
w^ich  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law  is  submitted  to  their 
consideration. 

Our  motion,  which  is  so  simple  and  plain  and  founded  on  so 
clear  a  right,  has  been  misund<rrstood;  and  being  so  I  wonder  not 
that  it  hsis  been  misrepresented.  Our  motion  is  not  to  exclude 
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any  legal  testimony;  but  we  call  on  the  court  to  arrest  ilkgal 
testimony. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  testimony  which  we  object  to 
is  of  transactions^  of  acts  done  in  Virginia.  We  have  never  had 
such  a  thought.  Our  objection  is  onlv  to  irrelevant  testimony. 
We  cannot  agree  that  every  act  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  of 
a  'private  as  well  as  of  a  public  nature  should  be  publicly  exposed 
and  become  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.  When  they  en- 
deavour to  prostrate  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us,  u^e  cannot  sub- 
mit to  encroachments  on 'our  important  rights  or  waive  great 
and  beneficial  privileges.  What  could  have  put  it  into  the  gentle- 
men's imaginations?  what  could  have  induced  them  to  consider  it 
in  that  point  of  view?  When  we  first  made  the  motion,  we  stated 
to^your  Honours,  that  it  was  to  illegal  testimony  which  we 
objected. 

But  say  gentlemen,  can  you  stop  the  evidence  after  the  trial  has 
been  begun  before  the  jury?  Yes:  I  say  they  can;  and  we  know  that 
the  court  only  has  a  right  to  stop  the  evidence  when  it  is  iUe* 
gal.  If  you  rannot  stop  it,  who  can?  Is  there  no  rule  for  the  re- 
gulation of  trials  and  of  evidence?  Is  it  all  uncertaint}-,  squabbling, 
caprice  and  chance?  It  has  been  the  common  use  to  stop  illegal 
testimony  from  being  heard  by  a  jury,  not  only  in  civil  but  in 
criminal  cases.  There  is  scarcely  any  distinction  between  the 
rulbs  of  evidence  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  belongs  to  the 
court  to  regulate  these  rules.  I  know  nothing  more  favourable 
to  liberty  than  the  power  of  the  court  to  interpose  with  respect 
to  evidence.  By  its  means  it  can  prevent  any  individual  from 
being  unjustly  oppressed;  and  though  it  can  prevent,  it  cannot 
practise  oppression,  without  corruption;  which  ought  never  to  be 
presumed. 

The  gentleman  then  said,  that  in  substance  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  opinion  which '  we  desire  you  ^to  give,  and 
that  for  which  judge  Chase  was  impeached.  It  was  very  kind  in 
the  gentleman  to  remind  the  court,  of  the  danger  of  a  decision  of 
the  motion  in  favour  of  the  prisoner:  a  decision  like  that,  which 
had  already  produced  the  impeachment  of  another  judge. 

Mr^  Hay. — The  cases  are  different.  What  I  said  was  only 
said  to  put  Mr.  Botts  right  in  his  misrepresentation.  It  was  in- 
nocently said  and  compatible  with  the  highest  respect  for  the 
court;  not  with  the  design  which  the.  gentleman  (I  will  say  not 
very  candidly)  insinuates. 

Chief  Justice. — I  did  not  consider  you  as  making  any  per- 
sonal allusion,  but  as  merely  referring  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Lee. — The  gentleman  plainly  insinuated  the  possibility 
ef  danger  to  the  court,  from  a  favourable  opinion  to  the  prisoner^ 
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because  he  said  that  the  opinion  which  we  claimed  for  him  was 
the  same  in  substance,  as  had  occasioned  the  impeachment  of  one 
judge  already.  It  certainly  would  not  be. unfair  to  infer,  that  it 
was  intended  to  shew  that  the  same  cause  might  again  produce 
the  same  effect.  The  idea  then  of  danger  to  the  court  from  a  de- 
cision in  our  favour,  when  there  was  no  danger,  we  were  bound 
to  repel,  whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  with  which  the 
observation  was  made.  The  gentleman  having  brought  the  point 
before  the  court  in  order  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  our  argu- 
ment, and  to  make  the  court  believe^  as  we  have  a  right  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  question  was  diflt^rent  from  what  it  really  was,  it 
was  at  least  as  fair  in  me  to  repel  it  in  defence,  as  it  was  in  him 
to  ufge  it  as  an  argun)ent  in  prosecution,  and  as  much  my  duty 
to  shew  jts  fallacy,  as  it  would  be  to  explain  away  and  repel  any 

'  arguments  ma^niifying  or  destroying  evidence.  I  hope  I  shall 
pass  over  the  rest  of  the  argument  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory 
to  the  gentleman.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  misrepresent  any 
gentleman's  argument  or  to  make  improper  conclusions  with  res- 
pect to  their  motives.  I  do  not  charge  him  with  any  improper 
designs.  I  only  shewed  the  consequences  flowing  from  his  argu- 
ment as  naturally  as  water  would  run  from  a  fountain. 

You  are  called  on  to  decide  on  our  motion.  Have  you  the 
power  to  decide  on  it  or  notf  Is  it  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
the  jury?  Can  liberty  be  endangered  by  it?  If  it  be  a  power 
which  belongs  to  you,  it  becomes  us  to  shew  that  it  should  be 
exercised;  that  it  is  your  duty  to  exercise  it.  The  question  isp, 
what  is  die  proper  interpretation  of  levying  tvar^  This  question 
belongs  to  the  court.  When  that  question  of  law  is  decided  by 
the  court,  the  jury  will  have  to  decide,  whether  the  facts  proved 
have  brought  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  within  that  definition  or 
not.  The  power  of  regulating  evidence  according  to  law  is  not 
and  cannot  be  denied  to  belong  to  the  court.  Does  treason  make 
an  exception  to  the  general  power  of  the  court  as  to  evidence? 
Tills  is  the  first  time  that  the  objection  has  been  made.  That 
there  can  be  no  such  objection  sanctioned  by  the  law,  can  be  de- 
monstrated in  a  very  few  words.  Suppose  in  the  case  of  burgla- 
ry, a  question  were  to  arise  what  constituted  burglary,  the  court 
would  be  the  proper  authority  to  give  a  definition  of  it.  It 
would  have  to  decide,  that  burglary  consisted  of  breaking  and 
entering  by  night  into  the  house  v^ith  an  intention  to  commit  a 
felony;  that  there  must  be  a  breaking  and  an  entry;  that  it  must 
be  in  the  night,  and  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  Suppose 
the  case  of  a  prosecution  on  an  indictment  for  burglary:  suppose 
on  the  trial  of  the  accused,  there  were  evidence  to  shew,  that  he 
penetrated  into  the  house  not  in  the  night  time,  but  in  the  day  < 

'  time;  and  there  were  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  broke  into  the  { 

house  in  the  night:  ought  not  the  proceedings  in  such  case  to 
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be  arrested?  Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  counsel  for  the  ac« 
cused  to  move  the  court  to  prevent  any  further  evidence  from 
being  introduced  F  Would  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  be  per* 
mitted  to  proceed  in  the  proof  of  other  points?  If  the  fact  be^ 
that  the  house  was  never  broken  in  the  night  time,  ought  the 
-  time  of  the  court  to  be  taken  up  to  prove  the  intentions  of  the 
party  to  have  been,  to.  break  it  open,  or  to  prove  any  other  per- 
sons being  in  the  house  or  any  other  circumstances?  No  suitJy: 
because  such  evidence  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before 
the  court.  It  would  be  losing  time  without  any  object;  as  the 
essential  fact  of  its  being  done  in  the  night  could  not  be  sup* 
ported.  Would  not  the  court  stop  the  testimony  in  that  case  a^ 
irrelevant. 

Suppose  it  tras  a  prosecution  for  maiming:  and  on  the  trial  no 
evidence  could  be  produced  to  shew  that  the  defendant  disfigur* 
ed  the  party  supposed  to  be  maimed,  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  legislative  acts  against  that  crime,  or  suppose  it  appeared  that 
he  was  not  present:  when  the  essential  part  of  the  proot  was  clearly 
wanting  and  could  not  be  proved,  ought  the  trial  to  proceed? 
Ought  evidence  of  iU  will,  hostility,  or  threats  to  maim  the  party, 
to  be  admitted?  On  what  rational  principle  could  the  trial  be 
continued? 

'  We  will  suppose  a  prosecution  for  a  riot  According  to  the 
'definition  of  a  riot  the  law  requires  that  there  should  be  an  as* 
semblag^  of  persons  to  a  certain  number^  who  should  do  some 
act  of  violence.  Now  I  will  suppose  that  colonel  Burr  was  in- 
dicted for  a  riot;  and  on  the  trial,  there  was  evidence  to  prove, 
that  there  was  a  riotous  assembly,  but  that  colonel  Burr  was  not 
there;  would  the  court  receive  any  evidence  on  the  part  oi  the 
prosecution,  to  prove,  that  he  was  aiding  and  abetting  the  riot? 
or  any  evidence  which  did  not  shew  that  he  was  personally  pre- 
sent at  the  riot?  An  aider  or  abettor  of  a  riot  can  not  be.  To 
commit  a  riots  the  person  must  be  actually  present.  He  must  be 
a  coactor  in  the  riot*  The  law  makes  aiders  and  abettors  in 
riots  innocent.  It  secures  to  them  impunity,  because  there,  are 
no  accessories  in  misdemeanors.  In  this  case  of  the  riot,  if 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  would  testimonv  of  the  intention, 
to  procure,  aid,  abet  or  counsel  be  admittec^  Would  it  not  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  in  that  case  to  arrest  the  irrelevant  testimony? 
But  suppose  further  in  the  case  of  the  riot,  it  was  proved  that  there 
was  an  assemblage  of  men,  but  no  act  of  violence;  and  gentle- 
men prosecuting  the  accused  would  say,  ^*  this  assemblage  of  men, 
in  which  colonel  Burr  was,  committed  no  act  of  violence;  but  we 
will  produce  evidence  to  shew,  that  he  had  the  intention  and 
went  thither  to  commit  violence;''  would  not  the  court  stop  the 
evidence?  Most  certainl}  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
jprevent  the  further  waste  of  time,  by  admitting  testiuKmy  en- 
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tirely  irrelevant;  for  a^  there  was  no  violence,  there  could  be  x^o 
tiot.  There  is  another  consideration:  a  case  which  has  some  re- 
lation to'  treason.  I  mean  the  case  of  an  unlawful  assembly.  If 
there  be  an  unlawful  assembly/it  is  a  clesir  case,  that  no  man  who 
is  absent  can  be  guihy  of  a  participation  in  such  unlawful  assem- 
bly. His  ab&ence  places  him  on  the  ground  of  innocence.  Woukl 
it  not  be  absurd  that  a  man  should  be  brought  to  answer  and  be 
punished  for  being  in  an  unlawful  assembly  when  he  was  one 
fiundred  miles  olF?  Suppose  colonel  Burr  were  indicted  for  hav- 
ing been  in  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  it  appeared  on  his  trial, 
that  he  had  Aot  been  there;  would  gendemen  be  allowed  u>  pro- 
duce any  evidence  whatsoever  with  respect  to  colonel  Burr? 
Would  not  the  court  say,  that  the  ^^  sine  qua  tum^^  which  must 
be  proved,  is  his  presence  at  the  unlawful  assembly?  Where  is  the 
proof  then  to  support  the  charge?  If  it  were  admitted,  that  he 
was  absent,  the  testimony  would  be  stopped,  because  it  would  be 
collateral  and  irrelevant*  If  in  all  those  cases,  the  court  have  the 
power  and  be  bound  to  exclude  all  further  evidence,  because  it 
would  be  irrelevant  and  illegal,  it  has  the  power  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  further  exceptiona- 
ble evidence;  because  it  is  equally  irrelevant  and  illegal  as  the 
exceptionable  evidence  would  be  in  these  cases.  The  court  in  all 
cases  can  regulate  trials  and  prevent  the  admission  of  illegal  tes- 
timony. The  court  then  is  not  called  to  decide  afacty  but  to  ex- 
clude testimony  which  has  been  improperly  offered;  because  we 
conceive  that  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's  island  was  in- 
nocent and  lawful;  and  because  we  take  the  facts  for  true,  pre- 
cisely as  the  witnesses  have  stated  them.  A  question  of  law 
arises:  do  these  facts,  thus  taken  for  true,  make  or  levy  war.  If 
not,  will  the  court  allow,  testimony  to  connect  him  with  an  inno- 
cent assemblage  to  be  given  in  evidence  against  him? 

It  is  that  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  is  to  be  consider- 
ed, whether  the  facts  found  or  admitted  to  be  true  make  an  in- 
nocent or  criminal  assemblage.  Is  not  this  the  province  of  the 
c»urt?  Is  this  assemblage  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  the  facts 
being  all  proved  or  admitted?  • 

This  motion  mi^t  have  been  made  long  before  now;  but  the 
postponement,  if  the  right  exist,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
exercise  it  at  all.  We  had  the  right  and  never  intended  to  aban- 
don it.  We  now  claim  and  exercise  it. 

Gentlemen  speak  much  of  the  other  evidence  which  they  wish 
to  introduce,  and  of  its  important  effects  if  introduced.  Among 
these,  they  have  candidly  stated  that  they  intend  to  offer  con- 
fessions and  declarations,  as  well  as  acts  elsewhere,  of  colonel 
Burr. 
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The  conversations  of  colonel  Burr  ai  other  times  and  places^ 
and  his  acts  elsewhere  we  contend  are  tnadmii^ible.  It  was  said 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  dcfend^with  me,  that  the  words  of 
the  accused  are  not  admissible  as  evidence  against  him.  We 
mean  to  take  that  position.,  with  this  qualification,  that  words  nof 
accompanied  by  acts  wheresoever  or  whensoever  uttered. are  in- 
admissible; and"  that  declaratioit9  or  words  spoken  at  other  times 
and  places,  and  about  other  transactions  thaa  those  in  issue, 
ought  not  to  be  introduced. 

With  respect  to  any  acts  of  colonel  Burr  elsewhere,  we  ob^ 
ject  to  them;  because  we  are  told  in  the  Isw^  that  everf  crii|ie 
shall  be  tried  in  the  district  where  it  is  comttottsd.  If  in  Vir- 
ginia there  has  been  no  levying  of  war.  and  they  Mrish  to  prove 
a  levying  of  war  in  Kentticky,  New*Orleans  or  ttie  Mississippi 
territory,  we  object  to  its  admisstoo,  because  it  relalies  not  to  the 
crime  which  is  in  the  indictment.  It  4s  excluded  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Whether  this  testimony  with. 'regard  to- declarations  aad 
acts  elsewhere  is  to  be  rejected  or  r^ceived^  is  certainly  •not  a 
question  of  fact,  but  of  law.  We  object  to  the  aets  elsewhere  on 
the  constitutional  ground  just  mentioned;-  and  we  object  to  the 
declarations  or  confessions  as  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  consti* 
tution,  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  or  explanatory  of  overt 
acts  within  this  district.  Tet  ^^ndemen  say  that  the- court  is  csdl« 
ed  on  to  decide  a  matter  of  fact;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the 
jury  are  yet  to  decide  on  all  legal  evidence. 

After  these  general  observations,  I  shall  make  some  remarks 
in  a  more  connected  manner.  I  shall  take  positions  different  from 
those  taken  by  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  opened  this  defence, 
but  tending  to  the  establishment  of  the  same  principle:  the  pro- 
priety or  the  necessity  of  rejecting  illegal  testimony.  Though  I 
propose,  for  the  better  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to  divide  it  into 
four  heads  of  argument,  yet  the  principal  objections  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  evidence  may  be  reduced  to  two:  that  the 
acts  which  are  charged  upon  the  accused  do  not  in  themselves 
amount  to  treason  even  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  spot  where 
'  they  were  said  to  be  committed;  and  if  they  were  treasonable, 
that  his  actual  presence  at  the  scene  of  action  was  essential  to 
make  him  guilty  of  the  crime,  both  by  the  constitution  and  the 
form  of  the  indictment. 

I  propose  to  establish  four  positions,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
court  that  the  testimony  which  we  object  to  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted; any  one  of  which,  if  sustained,  will  be-  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  Consequently  they  may  be  all  considered  as  four  roads 
which  lead  to  the  same  point:  the  rejection  of  illegal  testimony. 

1st,  The  facts  are  not  in  a  iegal  sense  a  levymg  of  war  by 
those  who  were  present  on  the  island,  where  they  are  said  to 
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have  been  committed;  and  therefore  the  accused,  if  he  had  been 
]i0esent,  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  treason. 

Sdly,  The  constitution  requires  the  actual  presence  of  the  par- 
ty accused  at  the  spot  where  the  overt  ac^s  were  committed,  ih 
order  to  incur  the  guilt  of  treason;  and  as  the  fact  was  that  he 
was  absent)  he  cannot  be  guvlty. 

3d,  The  form  of  the  indictment  also  requires  that  he  should 
be  actually  present  at  the  spot,  in  order  to  make  him  guilty  of 
treason.  His  absence  therefore  renders  him  innocent. 

4th,  The  accused,  if  he  be  a  principed  in  the  treason  at  all,  is  only 
a  principal  in  the  second  degree;  and  no  parol  evidence  can  be 
admitted  against  hiiVi,  until  a  record  be  produced  of  the  convic* 
tion  of  the  offender  in  the  first  degree. 

The  first. point  then  is,  that  the  acts  done  in  Virginia  and 
charged*  in  the  -  indictment,  by,  those  who  were  present  on  the 
spot,  are  not  in  a  legal  sense  a  levying  of  war;  even  although 
those  acts  may  be  taken  in  the  most  extensive  interpretation  of 
which  t-hey.are  rationally  sus<!eptible. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  levyirig  of  war,  we  suppose,  that  at 
least  those  acts  are  necessary  to  l)e  proved,  which  are  requir- 
ed by  the  definition  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  United 
States  insisted' on  as  correct.  His  own  words  are  ^^  an  assem* 
blage  of  men  met  with  a>  treasonable  design,  intended  to  be  car- 
ried into  eSect  before  their  dispersion."  And  he  says,  that  this 
definition  is  according  to  the  principle  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  Boilman  and  Swartwout.  He  is  mistaken. 
These  were  not  the  principles  of  the  decision  in  that  case.  Levy- 
ing war  is  o&its  own  nature  public.  His  definition  seems  to  re- 
quire that  part  should  be  in  the  heartland  part  an  open  deed. 
**  Levying  war*'*  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  action^  of  actual  vio- 
lence. If  there  be  no  actual  violence,  the  party  must  be  armed 
and  arrayed  with  military  weapons,  in  a  posture  of  war,  ready 
to  act  for  the  purpose  of  committing  violence.  If  there  be  no 
actual  violence,  no  array,  no  weapons,  no  posture  of  war,  I  say 
there  can  be  no  levying  of  war  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

I  hope  it  will  be  permitted  to  contradict  what  is  laid  down  in 
die  English  authorities,  by  what  has  been  determined  in  our  own 
country.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  such  a  multitude  armed 
with  clubs  in  so  great  a  force  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
arms  or  military  weapons.  But  such  a  multitude  is  considered 
as  in  a  posture  of  lyar  and  capable  of  effectuating  their  object. 

Let  us  suppose  the  instance,  mentioned  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  United  States,  often  thousand  men  in  detachments  of  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand,  marching  without  arms  to  the  capi- 
tol,  to  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  expect* 
ing  to  get  arms  at  the  city  of  Washington;  that  they  march  in  such 
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numbers  and  order,  that  the  constituted  authorities  dare  not  tor 
oppose  them;  but  without  committing  any  act  of  violenee  and 
without  carrying  tl>eir  intention  into  effect,  they  separate  and 
return  to  their  homes.  I  say  this  would  not  be  treason;  nor 
can  any  authority  whatever  be  adduced  to  shew  that  it  would 
amount  to  levying  of  war.  War  speaks  its  own  language,  by  open 
deeds,  by  acts  of  public  hosttlit}\  There  must  be  some  act  of 
violence,  with  a  declared  intention  of  acting  in  defiance  of  the 
public  authorities.  They  must  be  armed;  and  they  must  march 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  government.  If  a  body  of  peo- 
ple meet  in  great  numbers  and  carry  terror  wherever  they  go, 
but  are  unarmed  and  commit  no  act  of  violence,  however  impro* 
per  or  even  traitorous  their  intentions  may  be,  it  cannot  be  csd- 
led  levying  of  war  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  of  gentlemen  to  suppose  that  we  say,  that  there  can  be 
no  levying  of  war  without  a  battle.  We  do  not  contend  that  there 
must  be  a  battle;  but  we  insist,  and  all  the  authorities,  American 
and  British,  prove  that  unless  th6re  be  a  battle  or  some  act  of 
violence,  a  body  of  men  assembled  with  an  intention  to  subvert 
the  government  must  be  armed  and  arrayed  with  military  wea^ 
pons  and  in  a  posture  of  war;  or  if  without  military  weapons,  yet 
in  such  a  multitude  and  armed  with  other  weapons,  as  to  inspire 
terror,  and  to  be  still  in  a  posture  of  war,  or  there  cannot  be  a  levy* 
ing  of  war.  But  the  counsel  for  the  United  Slates  suppose,  that  any 
assemUage  of  people,  having  an  evident  intention  to  subvert  or 
oppose  the  government,  but  without  any  act  oi>  violence,  without 
arms,  without  being  in  a  posture  of  war,  but  inspiring  terror  by 
their  numbers,  will  constitute  a  treasonable  assemblage.  I  contend 
that  this  levying  of  war  ifiust  appear  from  their  acts  at  the  f)lace 
and  time  specified,  in  the  district  of  Virginia;  and  unless  they  give 
evidence  of  acts  in  Virginia,  their  testimony  will  be  irrelevant. 
But  have  the  very  learned  counsel  for  the  United  States  addu« 
ced  a  single  case  or  point  on  the  subject  of  treason  in  levying 
war  to  shew  that  military  weapons  and  force  <are  unnecessaryf 
Those  gentlemen  have  only  adduced  a  few  cases  on  that  branch 
of  treason  (for  levying  war);  and  I  should  wonder  at  this,  when 
they  read  so  many  English  authbrities  on  the  subject  of  compass- 
ing the  king's  death,  did  I  not  know  that  there  are  but  few  cases 
on  the  subject  of  treason  for  levying  war,  compared  to  the  vast 
number  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king.  In  these  latter 
cases  the  crime  consists  m  the  intention;  so  that  in  every  con- 
spiracy against  the  government,  indictments  will  be  against  the 
conspiramrs  for  compassing  the  king's  death;  but  the  reason  why 
there  are  so  few  authorities  on  the  other  branch  of  treason,  for 
levying  war,  is,  that  prosecutions  for  this  species  of  treason  otdy 
take  place  after  there  has  been  an  actual  rebellion.  Examine  all 
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tbe  British  authorities,  and  you  will  find  thia  to  be  the  t^rue 
cause  of  the  frequency  of  indictments  in  the  one  case,  but  not 
in  the  other.  But  it  proves  unequivocally  that  the  government 
has  seldom  or  never  prosecuted  for  levying  war^  except  in  cases 
of  actual  rebellion*  As  to  American  authorities,  there  are  but 
very  few;  in  the  prosecutions  against  a  few  persons,  for  the  parts 
they  took  in  the  insurrections  in  the  years  1793  and  1798.  In 
these  rebellions,  no  persons  but  the  authors  and  actual  perpetra- 
tors were  ever  considered  as  having  committed  an  act  of  levy- 
ing war  against  the  government*  No  person  was  prosecuted 
that  was  not  present  and  actively  engaged  in  it.  No  person,  who 
was  not  there,  was  ever  thought  of  as  the  object  of  prosecution, 
however  deeply  he  <might  have  participated  in  the  conspiracy. 
No  question  was  made  with  respect  to  constructive  presence.  If 
there  had  been  any  posecution  against  any  person  who  on  trial 
had  been  found  not  to  have  been  at  the  scene  of  action,  I  believe 
there  would  have  been  no  distinction  made  between  legal  and 
actual  presence.  There  would  have  been  no  attempt  to  fix  the 
punishment  of  treason  on  absentees.  This  is  the  first  time,  that 
such  a  distinction  was  ever  made  in  an  insurrection.  But  this  is 
not  the  language  of  the  law;  it  recognises  no  such  distinction.  A 
man  may  be  connected  with  another  in  consequence  of  this  legal  * 
presence,  which  the  law  admits;  but  then  he  is  of  the  same  party, 
acting  at  the  same  time\  and  as  to  place,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in 
reality  the  same  place,  though  he  is  at  a  small  distance,  ready  to 
gtve  immediate  assistance  to  the  actor.  As  in  the  case  of  murder, 
he  is  deemed  a  principal  in  the  first  degree  who  gives  the  mortal 
stroke*  Those  associated  with  him,  who  may  be  at  a  small  but 
coilvenient  distance,  ready  to  give  instantaneous  aid,  are  called 
principals  in  the  second  degree;  and  said  to  be  legally  present* 
Bu^in  all  such  cases,  those  who  are  said  to  be  constructively 
present  are  of  the  same  party.  They  set  off  and  return  together, 
and  are  only  separated  for  a  short  space  of  time  at  a  small  con- 
venient distance;  where  instant  assistance  can  be  given  by  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  cases  of  legal  presence  mentioned  in  the 
books  are  very  different  from  this  case.  But  this  doctrine  of  con- 
struction ought  not  to  be  extended  to  treason.  They  contend  for 
the  extension  of  constructive  presence  so  as  to  apply  it  to  treason. 
But  no  construction  should  be  applied  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
treason.  It  should  be  carefully  excluded.  The  door  ought  not  to 
be  opened  to  constructive  treason.  If  you  open  it  to  this  part, 
you  open  it  to  every  other  part.  I  think  the  court  will  hear  this 
argument  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  subject.  It  mus't 
well  know,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  admit  constructive  treason 
into  this  country.  If  ever  a  people  ought  to  determine  to  ex- 
clude this  pernicious  doctrine,  ii  should  be  the  people  of  this 
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GOimtiy.  Knowing  its  destructive  effects  in  other  countries,  Atey 
should  avert  from  themselves  so  dreadful  an  evil.  They  have  ex- 
pressly and  guardedly  done  so  in  their  constitution. 

It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  dwt 
the  principal  ingredient  of  the  crime  of  levying  war  consisted  in 
the  intention;  and  that  a  small  matter,  a  trivial  deed,  would  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  overt  act.  Here  again,  I  express  my 
dissent  from  that  doctrine.  There  must  be  some  public  act  of 
violence,  some  act  of  public  hostility,  or  what  I  say  is  tanca« 
mount:  some  posture  of  offence,  ready  to  act  with  violence,  not 
mere  declarations  unaccompanied  by  acts.  I  protest  against  this 
doctrine,  and  again  repeat,  that  levying  of  war  does  not  consist 
principally  of  intention,  but  of  open  unequivocal  acts  of  war.  I 
will  not  confine  it  to  acts  of  violence  by  individuals,  such  as  mur- 
dering a  man,  beating  his  person;  but  acts  of  force  and  violence 
carried  on  by  the  assembly  or  multitude  themselves. 

On  this  question  of  levying  war,  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  has  been  referred  to;  and  particular  sentences  have  been 
selected,  as  having  a  decisive  effect,  in  favour  of  the  prosecution. 
Suffer  me  to  say,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  is 
confined  to  civil  cases;  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  this  case* 
The  supreme  court  has  decided,  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  in  any 
criminal  cases  whatsoever,  with  the  single  exception,  of  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  Its  decisions  are  riot  of  that  authoritative  kind 
in  relation  to  inferior  courts,  which  the  decisions  of  superior 
'courts,  having  the  right  of  revision,  must  always  be.  This  is  a 
substantive  independent  court;  whose  decrees  or  judgments  in 
criminal  cases  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  supreme  court;  but  I 
will  admit,  that  any  opinion  or  dictum  from  so  high  an  authority 
ought  to  be  respected.  I  mention  this,  to  shew,  that  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court,  in  similar  cases,  however  entitled  to  tes- 

1>ect,  have  not  a  binding  force  to  control  inferior  courts.  But 
et  us  examine  the  opinion  given  by  the  supreme  court  in  the 
cases  of  BoUman  and  Swartwout.  Let  us  see  whether  it  be  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend.  I 
nope  the  gentlemen  will  forgive  me  for  telling  them,  that  it  does 
not  lay  down  the  doctrine  precisely  and  conclusively,  which  they 
allege  it  does.  When  deliberately  and  duly  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  far  different  from  what  they  have  represented  it  to 
be.  That  opinion  professes  one  point:  that  without  an  assemblage 
of  men,  there  can  be  no  war;  and  because  it  has  decided, 
that  there  must  be  an  assemblage  of  men  to  constittlte  war,  gen-> 
tlemen  contend  that  it  was  its  intention  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
levying  of -war.  But  surely  it  does  not  follow,  because  it  has 
said,  that  an  assemblage  is  necessary,  that  it  is  all  that  is^  neces* 
sary.  An  assemblage  of  men  may  very  well  be  one  essential  in* 
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gredient,  without  constituting  the  jvhole  act  of  levying  war.  When 
the  case  of  Swartwout  was  before  your  Honour  and  the  rest  of  the 
court,  his  counsel  insisted,  that  there  was  not  evidence  to  charge 
him  with  having  committed  this  crime;  and  in  order  to  make  this 
position  out,  they  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  discuss  that  doctrine 
or  branch  of  high  treason.  There  was  no  proof  of  any  assemblage 
of  men;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  decide  the  effect  of  such  an  assem- 
blage. It  was  indeed  stated,  that  great  bodies  of  men  from  New* 
York  and  other  northern  pAts  were  engaging  and  on '  the  way 
proceeding  to  New-Orleans.  It  was  anxiously  and  pressingly 
asked  by  the  prispners'  counsel,  *'  shew  u^  the  time^  the  place^  the 
numner^  when^  where^  and  in  which^  these  acts  of  levying  war 
haoe  been  committedJ*^  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  could  not 
shew  any  assemblage  of  men  any  where.  This  was  sufficient  for 
the  counsel  of  Swartwout;  and  that  the  court  did  confine  itself 
to  that  point  of  an  assemblage  or  its  effect,  will  appear  from 
a  critical  examination  of  the  opinion  itself;  and  if  this  opinion 
be  In^nsidered  with  reference  to  a  few  specific  ideas,  I  think 
this  is<she  true  construction.  First,  if  it  be  considered  with  refe- 
j'ence  to  the  situation  of  those  men  then  before  the  court,  or 
aecoiidly,  with  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  we  must  be  satisfied 
the  question  of  an  assemblage  was  or  was  not  made.  We  ought 
not  to  lay  hold  of  any  vague  expressions  to  make  the  court  to 
appearance  decide  that  to  be  law,  which  has  never  been  thou^t 
to  be  law.  As  I  have  just  observed,  proof  of  the  assemblage  of 
men  who  had  levied  the  war  was  demanded,  and  could  not  be 
produced.  The  court  delivered  its  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
statement  and  proof,  which  manifested  at  most  no  more  than  an 
incomplete  state  of  insurrection.  [Here  Mr.  Lee  read  the  ninth 
section  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  cases  of  BoU- 
noan  and  Swartwout;  which  see  quoted  before.  He  then  read  the 
sixteenth  section  Sec.  as  follows.]  ^^  To  complete  the  crime  of  levy* 
ing  war,  against  the  United  States,  there  must  be  an  actual  as* 
semblage  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  treasonable  de- 
sign. In  the  case  now  before  the  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  New-Orleans  by  force  would 
have  been  unquestionably  a  design,  which,  if  carried  into  execu- 
tion, would  have  been  treason;  and  the  assemblage  of  a  body  of 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  would  amount 
to  levying  of  war  against  the  United  States;  but  no  conspiracy 
for  this  object,  no  inlisting  of  men  to  effect  it,  would  be  an  actual 
levying  of  war.*'  It  is  not  going  on  any  new  idea  of  treason, 
but  meaps  to  decide,  that  to  be  treason,  which  had  been  adjudg- 
ed to  be  so  before;  and  which  the  supreme  court  itself  declares 
it  is  deciding  according  to  the  doctrine  of  treason  decided 
by  judges  Patterson,  Chase,   Iredell  and   others.    It  said  it 
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was  determioiBg  no  new  <k>ctriiie  of  treason*  That  this  is  the 
€andid  construction  will  appear  by  considering  all  its  parts  to- 
gether. But  the  two  next  sections  ought  to  be  deemed  decisive 
on  this  point.  ^'  In  conformity  (it  says)  with  the  principes  iiow 
laid  down,^  have  been  the  decisions  heretofore  made,  by  the 
judges  of  the  United  States/'  ^^  The  opinions  given  by  judges 
Patterson  and  judge  Iredell,  in  cases  before,  them,  imply  an  ac- 
tual assembling  of  men;  tliough  they  rather  designed  to  remark 
en  the  purpose  to  which  the  force  i^as  to  be  applied,  than  on  the 
nature  of  the  force  itself.  Their  opinions  however  contemplate 
Ae  actual  employment  of  fotce.^  *'  Judge  Chase  on  the  trial  of 
Fries  was  more  exphciu     [Here-  Mr.  Lee  read  the  opinion  of 

1'odge  Chase,  in  the  next  section;  which  also  see  quoted  be- 
bre.j  An  examination  of  the  opinions  of  these  judges  referred  to 
by  the  supreme  court  will  disprove  the  construction  of  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  and  confirm  that  for  which  I  con- 
tend. In  the  case  of  Mitchell  decided  in  the.  circuit  court  of 
Pennsylvania,  reported  in  2d  Dallas  p.  346.  judge  Patterson  in 
his  charge  to  die  jury,  having  stated  what  appeared  to  be  the 
geueral  object  of  tbe  insurrection,  and  the  conduct  of  the  insur- 
gents, speaks  in  relation  to  the  prisoner  thus:  *^  the  second 
question  to  be  considered  is,  how  far  was  the  prisoner  traito- 
rously connected  with  the  insurgents?  It  is  proved  by  four  wit- 
nesses th^t  he  was  at  Couch's  fort,  at  a  great  distance  from  his 
own  home;  and  that  he  was  armed.  One  witness  proves  posi- 
tively that  he  was  at  the  burning  of  general  Neville's  house;  and 
another  says,  it  runs  in  his  head,  that  he  also  saw  the  prisoner 
there.^'  This  is  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  jud^s  of  the 
supreme  court.  Here  was  really  an  act  of  war,  not  only  an  assem* 
blage;  but  they  were  armed.  The  prisoner  was  armed,  to  make 
a  bonfire  of  the  house  of  the  officer  appointed  by  the  government 
to  collect  the  excise:  an  act  of  treason.  He  was  at  the  burning  of 
general  Neville's  house.  He  was  also  one  of  the  assemblage  at 
Couch's  fort.  He  was  also  armed  at  Braddock's  field.  From 
the  position  which  gentlemen  have  taken  with  r^pect  to  treason^ 
they  suppose,  that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was,  xJtiM. 
a  mere  assemblage^  manifesting  a  treasonable  disposition,  but 
without  force  and  without  arms,  is  a  levying  of  war.  But  the 
assemblage  here,  on  which  the  opinion  of  judge  Patterson  sanc- 
tioned by  the  supreme  court,  was  founded,  used  actual  force;  and 
they  laid  down  the  law  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  where  an  as- 
semblage commits  an  act  of  flagrant  violence  to  obstruct  the  le- 
gitimate operations  of  die  government,  they  levy  war.  Jlere  the 
assembly  marched  and  committed  acts  of  violence  against  officers 
of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  them  from  doing 
dieir  duty.  It  was  in  relation  to  their  excise  offices,  that  these 
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•flkers  became  obnoxious  to  the  insurgents.  It  was  because  he 
was  ab  officer  of  the  excise,  that  general  Neville's  house  was 
destroyed. 

With  respect  to  Fries's  trial,  there  was  an  actual  rebellion 
against  the  government:  direct  hostility  and  resistance  to  its  le«- 
gitimate  authority.  Here  I  think  it  not  improper  to  advert  to 
part  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Sitgreaves,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  against  Fries,  which  was  acquiesced  in,  because  not 
disapproved  of  by  the  court.  Speaking  of  the  treason  of  levying 
war  against  the  United  States  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  he 
•ays,  ^*  it  must  b^  war  waged  against  the  United  States,  lliis  is 
an  important  distinction.  A  large  assemblage  of  people  may 
come  together,  in  whatever  numbers,  however  they  may  be 
armed  or  arrayed,  or  whatever  degree  of  violence  they  ,may 
eommit,  yet  that  alone  would  not  constitute  treason.  The  treason 
asust  be  known.  It  must  be  for  a  public  and  not  a  private  revenge. 
It  must  be  avowedly  levying,  war  against  the  United  States*  If 
people  assemble  in  this  hostile  manner,  only  to  gratify  revenge, 
or  any  other  purpose  independent  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  it  will  only  amount  to  a  riot.**  Here  is  a  candid  exposi- 
tion of  the  law:  that  however  armed  and  arrayed,  and  howevev 
numerous  an  assemblage  may  be,  they  must  avowedly  levy  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  they  will  not  be  guilty  of  treason. 
It  is  not  a  mere  assemblage  of  men  with  secret  intentions  to 
eommit  war  that  will,, with  or  without  arms,  constitute  treason. 
It  must  be  an  assemblage  of  men  with  public  and  avowed  inten- 
tions to  make  war  upon  the  United  States,  with  force  either  ac- 
tually ust^d  or  ready  to  be  used.  Their  object  must  be  known; 
their  intentions  ^avowed.  If  a  parcel  of  people  met  together, 
however  great  their  number,. act  so  as  to  keep  their  intentions 
secret,  there  is  not  a  single  quality  of  war  in  their  conduct  unles» 
they  proceed  to  actual  hostility. 

We  insist  on  this  principle:  that  arms  are  necessary  in  all  th^ 
authorities.  I  do  not  say  military  weapons;  because  a  multitude 
with  other  weapons  may  supply  the  want  of  regular  arms.  But 
6ne  or  the  other  is  indispensably  necessary.  Judge  Chase,  though 
explicit  in  one  part  of  his  opinion,  that,  ^^  some  actual  force  or 
violence  must  be  used  in  pursuance  of  the  design  to  levy  war," 
yet  is  supposed  by  the  coun3el  for  the  United  States,  in  anoth^* 
part  to  contradict  this  opinion  by  declaring,  that  arms  are  unne- 
cessarv.  But  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  His  opinion  is  perfectly 
consistent.  What  does  he  say?  That  ^^  military  weapons,  (as 
guns  and  swords  mentioned  in  the  indictment)  are  not  necessary, 
to  make  such  insurrection  or  rising  amount  to  levying  of  war;^ 
because  numbers  may  supply  the  want  of  military  weapons;  vokd 
other  instruments  may  ejict  the  intenJed  mischief.   The   krgtf 
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g^ilt  of  levying  war  may  be  iDcurred  without  the  use  of  military 
v^eapons  or  military  array."  Judge  Chase  does  not  go  any  far- 
ther than  judge  Patterson;  and  you  must  take  all  his  opinion 
together,  and  then  there  is  no  contradiction.  If  they  have  no 
military  weapons,  they  must  have  other  arms,  and  they  must  be 
in  such  a  multitude,  as  to  be  able  to  effect  the  mischief  without 
military  weapons,  or  they  must  use  name  force  or  violence*  He 
does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  should  be  less  force  actual  or 
potential  than  judge  Patterson  does.  In  one  part  of  the  opinion 
of  the  supreme  court,  a  distinction  is  made  between  a  conspiracy 
to  levy  war,  and  levying  war;  which  corresponds  precisely  in 
^substance  with  the  distinction  taken  by  judge  Chase:  *•*'  To  con* 
stitute  that  specific  crime,  for  which  the  prisoners  now  before  the 
court  have  been  committed,  war  must  be  actually  levied  against 
the  United  States.  However  flagitious  may  be  the  crime  of  con- 
spiring to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  country,  such 
conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  conspire  to  levy  war,  and  actually 
to  levy  war,  are  distinct  offetices.  The  first  must  be  brought  into 
operation  by  the  assemblage  of  men  for  a.  purpose  treasonable 
in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannot  have  been  committed." 
So  far  has  this  principle  been  carried  ^^  that  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, that  actual  inlistment  of  men  to  serve  against  the  gov- 
ernment docs  not  amount  to  levying  war.*'  If  there  be  no  act 
which  publicly  announces  the  intent  of  the  conspiracy,  it  remains 
still  a  conspiracy:  for  it  is  veiy  obvious  from  the  whole  opinion, 
candidly  interpreted,  that  the  supreme  court  meant  to  say,  that 
such  an  act  is  necessary  to  convert  a  conspiracy  into  a  treason; 
although  gentlemen  insist  that  that  court  is  very  explicit  in 
saying  what  it  never  intended  to  say.  They  avail  themselves 
with  great  dexterity  of  these  words  in  the  opinion:  "  On  the 
contrary  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be 
actually  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  trea-» 
sonable  purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part^  hozvever  minute 
or  however  remote  from  the  acene  of  action^  and  who  are  actually 
leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as'  trai- 
tor&,''  All  those  who  perform  any  part — any  part  in  what?  Not 
in  the  conspiracy  certainly,  which  it  had  declared  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, but  in  the  actual  war.  Does  the  court  mean  to'  say,  that  a 
man  should  be  considered  as  a  tranor  who  performs  no  part? 
The  expression,  perform  any  part^  brings  %o  our  minds  the  idea^ 
that  something  should  be  done*  The  whole  sentence  should  be  ta- 
ken together;  and  it  will  be  then  plain.  Those  words  ^^  perform 
any  part"  &c.  apply  to  deforce  previously  spoken  of:  "  if  a  body 
of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force^ 
a  treasonable  purpose."  To  make  it  rational,  it  must  mean,  that 
those  who  perform  any  part  of  the  purpose  intended  to  be  effect- 
ed by  y^rcir-^those  who  do  the  least  act  of  force  are  to  be  c0n- 
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sidered  traitors.  The  term  perform  can  only  apply  to  an  acU  It 
can  neither  apply  to  the  assemblage,  nor  to  the  intention. 

The  court  professes  that  the  crime  of  treason  should  not  be 
extended  bv  construction  to  doubtful  cases,  and  that  a  flexible 
definition  or  a  cbnstruction  that  would  render  it  flexible  ought 
to  be  avoided.  Yet  it  is  insisted  on,  that  the  construction  of  trea- 
son  should  be  extended  here  to  cases  which  are  evidently  doubt- 
ful. In  some  few  instances,  it  is  uncertainly  expressed;  it  may 
make  it  treason  or  not.  But  gentlemen  instead  of  conforming  to 
the  professed  principle  of  the  decision,  not  to  extend  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  treason,  claim  the  right  of  construing  the  words 
in  the  utmost  latitude  for  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  oi  treason. 
When  the  opinion  speaks  of  an  assemblage  of  men  to  subvert 
the  government  by  force,  how  is  it  to  be  done?  Certainly  by 
actual  violence.  Wherever  it  speaks  of  an  assemblage  of  men 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  government  by  ibrce,  or  for 
liie  purpose  of  executing  a  treasonable  design,  it  means  that  the 
force  should  be  applied,  and  that  the  purpose  should  be  executed* 
It  says,  that  "  to  complete  the  crime  of  levying  war  against  the 
United  States,  there  must  be  an  actual  assemblage  of  men  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  a  treasonable  design."  The  next  mem- 
ber of  the  sentence  shews  its  meaning:  *'  In  the  case  now  before 
the  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the  government  of  the  United 
States  at  NeW-Orleans  by  force  would  have  been  unquestionably 
a  design  which,  if  carried  into  executton^  would  have  been  trea* 
son."  This  evinces  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  force  must  have 
l)een  used  to  overturn  the  governnient;  that  the  design  must 
have  been  carried  into  execution,  to  make  it  treason.  This  opi- 
nion of  the  supreme  court  does  not,  according  to  my  understand- 
ing of  it,  supersede  those  essentials  which  had  always  before 
been  deemed  inseparable  from  the  commission  of  treason.  And  I 
hope  that  it  is  evident,  that  treason  does  not  consist  in  the  in- 
tention only,  without  some  deed  manifesting  the  intention  to  levy 
war;-  and  that  I  have  shewn,  that  Mr.  Hay  is  mistaken  in  his 
construction  of  that  opipion;  and  if  he  be,  the  court  will  tell  him  so. 

I  intended  to  have  referred  to  Foster  255-  to  shew,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  court  to  interfere  and  decide  this  question;  to 
satisfy  it  that  it  is  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  authority  and 
not  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  jury.  Here  the  facts  are 
admitted.  There  is  no  real  question  about  those  facts,  which  are 
relevant  to  the  issue  and  admissible  by  law  as  evidence.  The 
facts  proved  and  admitted  with  respecttokvyingof  war,  charged 
in  the  indictment,  are,  that  there  were  at  the  island  four  boats, 
about  thirty  four  or  five  rifles,  a  few  muskets  and  pistols;  but 
all  not  near  equal  to  the  number  of  men;  and  all  these  men 
(Blannerhassett  and  Tyler  excepted)  unconscious  of  any  trea- 
sonable design.  Now  one  question  of  law,  which  we  submit  to 
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the  court,  on  these  proved  and  admitted  facts,  is,  whether  they 
amount  to  levying  wan  The  questipn,  what  facts  admitted,  or 
agreed  to  exist,  will  amount  to  the  legal  offence  of  treason  in 
levying  war,  is  surely  a  auestion  of  law ^  to  be  determined  by  tho 
court;  and  docs  not  interfere  with  the  question,  whether  xhe/fict  * 
of  levying  war  exist;  or/whether  the  offence  have  been  commit- 
ted or  not;  which  is  exclusively  to  be  decided  by  the  jury.-  Fos» 
ter  says  in  this  place,  that  "  whether  the  facts  alleged  by  way  of  ^ 
justification^  exaise  or  alleviation  are  trtte^  is  the  proper  and  on-  ^ 
ly  province  of  the  jur\';"  but  that  **'  whether,  upon  a  supposition 
of  the  truth  of  facts,*'  the  alleged  offence,  *^  be  justified,  excused 
or  alleviated,  must  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
Foir  the  construction  the  law  putteth  upon  facts,  stated  and 
agreed,  or  found  by  a  jury,  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  ca^^j,  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  province  of  the  court."  I  trust  I  have  esta- 
blished the  first  position,  that  the  facts  done  by  those  who  were 
present  are  not,  in  a  legal  sense,  a  levying  of  war. 

I  shall  now  occupy  a  part  of  your  time  with  respect  to  the 
other  positions  which  I  proposed  to  maintain. 

The  second  position  is,  that  \he  presence  of  the  party  accused^ 
at  the  scene  of  action,  is  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
indispensably  necessary  to  make  him  guilty  of  the  fact  of  levy- 
ing war.  In  this  case  we  lay  down  the  broad  doctrine:  that  in  this 
country  there  is  no  treason  but  under  the  constitution;  that  con- 
sequently there  is  no  common  law  treason.  When  there  is  no 
other  than  the  constitutional  treason,  I  should  suppose  that  this 
could  hardly  be  a  question;  because,  we  read  in  the  constitutioa^ 
the  word  only;  which  excludes  every  thing  from  being  treason^ 
but  what  the  constitution  says  is  treason:  ^^  Treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consist  ofily  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.'' 
To  advise  levying  war  is  in  its  essence  and  nature  different  from 
levying  war.  The  constitution  says,  it  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing it  The  other  branch  of  adhering  to  their  enemies  &c.  not 
bemg  at  all  in  question.  To  advise  or  procure  levying  of  war  is 
clearly  distinct  irom  levying  it.  Every  person  who  can  read  has 
only  to  open  the  book  containing  the  constitution,  and  he  reads 
that  levying  war  shall  be  treason  only.  Of  course  by  the  adoption 
^  this  strong  negative  word,  only^  it  says,  that  advising  to  levy 
war  shall  not  be  treason.  But  gentlemen  tell  us,  that  at  common 
law  advising  to  levy  war  is  treason;  and  that  there  are  no  acces- 
aories  in  treason.  We  answer,  th^t  our  constitution  is  in  deroga- 
tion and  abridgment  of  the  common  law,  not  in  affirmance  of  it;  \ 
that  it  excludes  entirely  all  common  law  treasons;  all  treasons 
whatsoever  except  the  two  instances  specified.  The  common  law 
•f  England  is  not  in  force  on  any  subject  under  the  constitution 
«f  the  United  States.  If  advising  to  levy  war  be  a  common  law 
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(^lat  is  a  tteaaon  created  by  the  commoa  law)  and  die 
coovttioii  law  h«ve  no  {orc€  in  this  country,  how  can  the  common 
Itmr  be  said  to  have  created  this  treason,  in  any  court  of  the 
IToited  States?  Gendemen  admit  that  the  common  law  as  a 
gefieral  system  has  no  force  here.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
judge  Chase^  there  can  foe  no  crime  of  which  any^  courts  of  the 
United  States  can  take  cognisance  uidess  it  be  created  by  an  act 
of  congress  «nd  expressly  authorized  by  the  constitution;  and  the 
oonstitution  has  nvver  adopted  that  common  law  doctrine,^  which 
says^  tiiat  accessories  in  treason,  shall  be  considered  as  traitors* 
If  it  can  be  shewn,  let  it  be  shewn,  that  the  constitution  has 
adf^ited  this  doctrine  of  accessories.  It  is  said,  that  it  is  implied- 
ly adopted.  This  doctrine  of  implicaUon,  I  trust  will  not  be 
coantenanced  by  this  court.  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  repeating, 
that  the  consdtution,  touching  the  crime  of  treason,  is  in  abridg* 
ment,  not  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law.  It  takes  its  ground 
independendy  of  the  common  law.  The  statute  of  25  Edw.  III., 
from  which  the  words  of  the  constitution  are  taken,  is  different 
from  it.  There  are  many  other  treasons  at  common  law  which 
remain  in  force  there^  and  which  that  statute  recognises;  whereas 
there  are  adopted,  into  our  constitution,  only  these  two  specific 
treasons,  with  negative  words  excluding  the  possibility  of  any 
other.  An  accessorial  treason  is  a  common  law  treason  in  its 
own  nature.  It  exists  in  £ngland,~because  the  common  law  exists 
there;  but  it  does  not  exist  here,  because  treason  consists  only 
in  levying  war.  If  by  the  common  law  doctrine  accessories  be 
traitors,  the  same  consequence  does  not  follow  in  this  country, 
that  does  in  England.  This  crime,  ^hich  is  to  consist  only  of 
levying  war  and  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  country,  is  pu- 
nishable by  law,  according  to  the  discretion  of  congress;  who 
may  punish  it  in  whatever  way  they  may  think  proper;  but  the 
powers  of  congress  have  not  been  yet  exercised  over  it.  Whe- 
ther it  be  through  inadvertence,  or  otherwise,  they  have  hitherto 
omitted  to  punish  accessories;  except  in  an  inconsiderable  degree, 
as  to  those  after  the  fact,  who  are  rescuers  of  persons  convicted 
of  or  committed  for  treason.  This  court  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  would  seem  very  strange  to  the  ear  of  an  American  to  hear, 
that  a  man  might  be  guilty  at  an  after  day;  that  after  the  ces* 
sation  of  a  rebellion,  a  man  qiay  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  war  in  that 
rebellion!  that  after  the  war  has  ceased,  there  may  be  an  act  of 
levying  that  very  war.  Yet  this  part  of  the  English  law,  the  jcon- 
stitution  has  completely  exdudied.  By  the  common  law,  this 
crime  may  be  committed  after  the  war  has  completely  ceased,  by 
receiving  or  giving  comfort  to  a  party  who  had  been  engaged  in 
it.  Treason  might  be  comihitted  on  this  day,  in  this  place,  in 
relation  to  some  persons  who  had  comifcitted  treason  in  person 
m  the  insurrection  of  1 793  or  1798.  This  commdn  law  doctrine^. 
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I  consider  as  being  cut  up  by  the  constitution*  If  one  common 
law  treason  be  cut  up,  all  are  cut  up;  there  is  no  common  law 
treason.  It  is  only  by  construction  and  deduction,  that  any  com* 
mon  law  treason  can  be  admitted.  If  one  constructive  treason  be 
admitted,  all  may  enter.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  an  accessory  be- 
fore the  fact,  an  adviser  or  abettor,  be  constructively  a  traitor  un- 
der the  constitution,  by  the  same  common  law  rule  of  construc- 
tion, an  accessory  after  the  fact,  a  mere  receiver  or  comforter  of 
a  person  deemed  to  have  been  a  traitor,  maj^  be  punished  as  a 
traitor  long  alter  the  termination  of  a  war  or  the  suppression  of 
an  insurrection*  I  know  no  diifeizence  between  a  procurer  or  aider 
before,  and  a  receiver  an(l  comforter  after  the  fact  in  treason. 
The  same  rules  of  decision  appl)'  to  both.  Either  both  exist  or 
are  cut  up  by  the  roots.  Then  sir,  if  according  to  the  English  law, 
accessorial  treason  be  the  creature  of  the  common  law,  it  has  its 
existence  only  with  the  common  law.  The  person,  ^ho  procures 
treason  to  be  committed,  who  plots  some  project  to  subvert  the 
government,  itho  advises,  who  hires,  who  counsels,  who  com- 
mands or  who  abets  a  project  to  subvert  the  government,  is  a 
traitor  according  to  that  common  law.  If  all  these  be  created  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  they  exist  only  there.  But  if  the 
common  law  have  no  existence  here,  the  doctrine  of  accessorial 
treason  has  no  force  here. 

Gentlemen  say  that  the  common  law  has  no  force  here  as  a 
general  system;  but  they  say  that  certain  parts  of  it  have  been 
adopted.  They  will  look  into  authorities  to  see  the  meaning  of 
particular  expressions.  They  refer  to  the  common  law  for  the 
meaning  of  words.  They  pay  that  crimes  have  been  created  by 
using  such  and  such  words  in  the  constitution.  What  is  levying 
warf  It  is  said,  it  consists  of  such  and  such  facts;  because  it  is  so, 
according  to  the  English  authorities,  which  are  founded  upon 
the  common  law.  They  still  forget  the  distinction:  that  our  con- 
stitution is  in  abridgment  of  the  common  law,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  independently  of  common  law 
treasons.  Let  them  only  recollect  this  principle,  and  it  will  pre* 
vent  them  from  a  repetition  of  errors.  There  are  no  words  in 
the  constitution  which  warrant  their  arguments.  Was  it  intend- 
ed by  it,  that  constructive  treason  should  exist  in  this  country  in 
any  case?  Was  it  intended,  that  a  person  absent  at  a  great  dis- 
tance (perhaps  out  of  the  country,  in  another  and  very  remote 
part  of  the  world)  should  be  construed  to  be  present  here?  that 
such  a  person  should  under  the  constitution  be  considered  as 
guilty  ot  treason  here  by  acts  done  by  others?  Can  there  be  a  more 
unnatural  and  tortured  construction,  than  to  suppose  a  person  pre- 
sent committing  acts  of  treason  and  violence  in  one  state,  when 
he  was  peaceably  and  innocently  occupied  in  another?  Sir,  con- 
structive treason^  is  abrogated  by  the  constitution.  It  exists  ia 
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DO  case  in  this  country.  We  are  not  to  consider  men  present, 
when  they  are  absent.  Such  a  construction  is  as  unjust  and  op« 
pressive,  as  it  is  unnatural  and  unessential  to  the  purposes  of 
justice.  I  shall  produce  no  authority  on  this  point;  but  shall 
proceed  to  the 

3d  Point:  The  presence  of  the  party  is  necessary  by  the  in- 
dictment. He  is  charged  to  have  been  present;  and  there  should 
be  proof  that  he  was,  present.  I  have  already  supposed  the  pre- 
sent indictment  was  for  a  riot  or  unlawful  assembly.  Suppose  it 
were  for  the  latter;  and  cuppose  it  were  proved  that  colonel  Burr 
was  absent  from  the  unlawful  assembly;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  accessory  in  a  misdemeanor;  woukl  not  this  court  say 
that  he  was  excused  from  the  act  when-absent?  and  shall  absence 
be  received  to  excuse  an  accessory  in  an  unlawful  assembly,  and 
not  be  admitted  in  respect  to  treason  when  the  accessorial  agent 
is  absent?  The  -law  will  not  presume  kgal  presence.  It  is  not 
allowed  with  respect  to  riots  or  unlawful  assemblies.  With  res- 
pect to  trials  by  the  constitution,  every  cf ime  is  to  be  tried  ia 
the  state  and  district  where  it  is  committed.  If  no  treason  have 
been  committed  in  Virginia,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
committed  there,  this  indictment  cannot  be  supported.  When  we 
read  in  this  indictment,  that  the  accused  did  on  the  10th  of  Dc-- 
cember  1806,  at  Blaimerhassett's  island  in  the  county  of  Wood, 
in  this  state,  levy  war  against  the  United  States — when  we 
see  it  provided  in  the  eighth  amendment  of  the  constitution,  that 
^^  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  a  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
^strict  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  commhted^*^-^*'  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  acciutation  i5?cJ^  we 
know  that  no  evidence,  other,  than  oi  facts  done  in  this  district, 
can  be  received  in  support  of  this  indictment.  It  is  in  the  indict- 
ment, that  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  are  to  be  set 
forth.  It  is  in  that  manner,  he  is  to  be  informed  of  it.  If  acts 
were  committed  out  of  Virginia,  they  must  be  tried  in  the  dis- 
trict where  they  were  done.  It  is  our  duty  to  object  to  any  evi- 
dence of  transactions  not  stated. in  the  indictment.  The  charge 
is  that  he  levied  war  on  that  island.  The  acts  done  and  triable 
in  this  district  cannot  be  tried  in  another,  any  more  than  facts 
committed  in  another  district  can  be'  tried  he^e.       ' 

It  ought  to  have  stated  the  name  of  at  least  one  of  the  party, 
in  order  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  some  of  them.  To  connect 
him  with  any  one  of  them  would  suffice.  The  eighth  amend- 
ment, just  referred  to,  requires  that  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation  should  be  stated  in  the  indictment.  If  a  person  ab- 
sent may  be  charged  for  an  act  done  in  his  absence,  it  must  be 
done  by  a  special  indictment.  The  special  connexion  between 
him  and  those  who  did  the  act  should  be  particularly  stated.  If 
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it  bt:  not  itribd*  k  canBDt  be  proved.  A  fecial  incHctsMat  muM 
notify  Woo,  that  certain  acts  of  stran^ra  or  pemiw  oBknovcn,  or 
of  certain  indiidd«als  particularly  natned  if  knowH,  are  intended 
to  be  brought  Jiome  to  him.  It  should  sute  his  counexion  with 
by  them  by  his  advice  or  procurement, 
isibility  for  them.  TYati  he  would  'have 
nature  and  cauae  of  the  accutatioo 
nMitution  requires  to  be  given  to  cveiy 
me..  But  as  the;  indictment  is  drawn,  it 
wording  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  that  AaroD  Ban:  waa  tsn  the  island  A^th  the  assemblage 
of  people.  Anaseemiilage  (which  is  admitted  to  be  an  iqdis- 
peosidde  ingredient  in  the  (MRinue)  being  proved  in  Wood  coun-' 
ty,  without  Burr  being  there,  is  not  suiGcicnt;  because  he  is 
charged  with  being  there,  cooperating  in  the  performance  of  the 
overt  act  of  lev>  ing  war.  We  consider  this  proof  indispensable. 
From  the  charge  he  is  responsible  only  for  acts  doBf  in-  Virginia. 
If  legal  constructive  presence  were  iAtended  to  be  relied  on  as 
proving  that  he  was  present  on  the  island,  it  should  have  been 
«D  Mated.  The  supreme  couft  has  no  where  said  that  a  person 
may  be  indicted  as  present  at  the  commission  of  the  crime,  who 
was  absent;  nor  has  it  said,  that  if  it  could  be  done  at  aU,  it 
could  be  admitted  without  a  special  indictment.  The  eighth 
amendment  of  die  constitution  precludes  such  a  constniction: 
he  must  be  apprised  of  tije  nature  of  the  accusation.  This  is  a 
material  information  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with;  and  in  the 
specification  of  their  connexion,  all  the  links  of  that  conne^{oa 
should  be  stated.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  an 
absentee  may  be  chared  and  punished  as  if  he  were  present  at 
the  overt  act  of  war,  yet  his  special  connexion  as  an  accesmry  be- 
fore the  fact  must  be  particuhirly  stated.  This  is  requisite  on  prin- 
ciple, and  conformable  to  universal  pricnce.  Wherever  a  petMm 
is  prosecuted  for  an  accessorial  act,  it  is-the  invariable  practice  xa 
specify  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  act  in  the  mdictment. 
It  is  said,  that  the  ptincipal  in  the  second  degree  may  waive 
the  privilege  of  a  previous  conviction  of  the  principal  in  the  first 
degree.  It  is  admitted  that  he  may  do  so;  but  then  the  indict- 
ment should  state  specially  the  connexion  between  him  and  the 
principal  in  the  first  degree.  How  could  he,  on  a  genera)  indict- 
ment like  this,  malce  the  objection  till  the  evidence  would  be 
gone  through?  He  could  not  suppoie  that  under  this  indictment 
this  species  of  testimony  would  be  admitted  to  be  produced 
against  him.  If  the  indictment  were  special,  he  would  be  pre- 
viously informed  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  produced 
against  him;  and  could  deliberately  determine  whether  to  waive 
or  make  the  objection.  Boes  not  this  shew  you,  that  die  indictment 
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oueht  to  be.  special?  Is  it  not  the  vniversai  practice^  in  chil  as 
^ell  as  criminal  cases^  that  you  shall  not  produce  proof  of  what 
i*  not  alleged  in  the  declarat:o7i  or  indictment?  This  proves 
clearly  that  such  testimony  is  not  to  be  admitted.  I  understand 
Foster  and  Hale  ver)'  differently  from  the  attorney  for  the 
United  States  on  this  subject.  If  the  indictment  state  circum* 
stantially  the  connexion  between  the  principals  in  the  first  and 
second  degree,  the  latter  being  apprised  of  it,  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  necessary  to  be  produced  against  him,  may 
waive  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  record  of  the  conviction 
of  the  principal  in  the  first  degiee,  if  he  think  proper;  biit  this 
must  be  done  inform.  His  waiver  must  be  recorded;  and  then 
.there  is  no  inconvenience  to  the  prisoner.  A  recurrence  to  Hale 
and  Foster,  as  well  as  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  case,  will 
evince  the  correctness  of  this  observation.  In  1  Hale  623. 
already  quoted,  it  is  stated,  that  the  accessory  shall  not  be  put 
to  plead  till  the  principal  appear;  nay^  that  "  he  shall  not  be  con* 
strained  to  amrver  to  his  hidictment  till  the  principal  be  tried; 
but  that  if  he  will  waive  that  benefit  and  put  himself  upon  his 
trial  before  the  principal  be  tried,  he  may;  and  that  his  acquittal 
or  conviction  will  be  valid  on  such  trial.  But  he  adds,  that  **  it 
is  necessary  in  such  case  to  respite  the  judgment  till  the  principal 
be  ^convict  and  attaint;  for  if  the  principal  be  after  acquitted, 
that  conviction  of  the  accessbry  is  annulled;  and  no  judgment 
can  be  given  against  him."  This  special  entry  of  the  suspension 
or  respite  of  the  judgment  (which  would  otherwise  regularly 
follow  the  verdict  immediately)  until  the  principal  shall  be  con- 
victed and  attaint,  shews,  that  the  connexion  between  them  must 
appear  on  the  record,  that  is,  in  the  indictment;  and  that  the 
waiver  must  also  be  recorded.  The  whole  will  then  be  plain 
and  consistent;  which  would  not  be  the  case,  if  the  accessory  or 
principal  in  the  second  degree  were  indicted  generally  as  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  first  degree  without  any  notice  of  any  connexion 
between  them.  As  neither  colonel  Tyler  nor  Mr.  Blannerhas- 
sett  nor  any  other  particular  individual  is  indicted  with  him, 
but  he  is  indicted  alone  as  an  actar  at  the  spot  with  divers  uf^- 
known  persons,  how  can  the  gentlemen  consistently  with  correct 
principles,  when  he  comes  to  trial,  give  evidence  of  their  acts 
against  him^  How  can  gentlemen  reconcile  such  an  attempt  to 
universal  practice  and  the  undeniable  principle,  of  the  necessity 
of  notice  in  the  indictment  of  the  intended  charge,  and  of  con- 
formity between  the  charge  and  the  testimony f 

The  indictment  in  the  cate  of  the  prosecution  for  treason 
against  Algernon  Sidney,  already  referred  to  by  Mr.  fiotts  and 
o&ier  gentlemen,  was  very  special;  and  there  are' many  other  in- 
stances like  it,  among  the  records  of  public  prosecutions.  A 
general  indictment  is  never  used  when  the  case  itself  is  specidl 
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If  ever  there  were  a  case  in  which  the  indictment  ought  to  be 
special,  it  must  be  in  a  case  like  the  present;  where  it  is  at- 
tempted not  only  to  punish  a  man  for  the  acts  of  others,  but  to 
charge  him  as  present  on  Blannerhassett's  island  levying  war 
in  person,  when  he  was  peaceably  occupied  in  Kentucky,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant.  However,  it  might  be  in  foro  casli:  (if 
guilt  existed  at  all)  in  foro  secult  he  could  only  be  guilty  in  the 
second  degree.  The  indictment  against  him  is  for  levying  war 
in  this  state  and  district.  On  his  guilt  there,  the  issue  is  made/up; 
and  to  .the  question,  whether  he  be  guilty  of  levying  war  there 
or  not,  the  evidence  must  be  confined.  The  testimony  of  every 
person,  who  is  to  prove  facts  at  other  times  and  places  than 
those  charged  against  him,  must  be  excluded  as  irrelevant. 
Whether  the  law  will  permit  them  to  prosecute  colonel  Burr 
for  the  acts  of  others,  done  in  his  absence,  may  become  a  ques- 
tion when  ^hey  shall  proceed  regularly;  but  on  this  indictment, 
it  is  incontrovertible,  that  no  evidence  which  does  not  prove 
his  presence  at  the  scene  of  action  can  be  admitted. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  point,  which  I  intended  to  estab- 
lish. It  is  this;  that  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  princi- 
pal in  the  first  degree  must  be  produced,  before  any  parol  evi- 
tience  can  l3e  admitted  against  the  accused;  as  it  is  iiiipossiUe 
he  can  be  more  than  a  principal  in  the  second  degree. 

If  the  gentlemen  will  give  you  the  common  law  cases  of  ac- 
cessories, I  hope  they  will  give  you  at  the  same  time  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  on  that  subject.  If  they  bring  us  under  the 
principles  of  common  law  treason,  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  its 
rules  at  the  same  time.  If  any  such  rule  as  they  contend  for 
should  ever  be  practised  in  this  country,  it  will  be  in  a  more 
deplprable  conditioi^  than  ever  any  country  was  in  before.  By 
the  common  law,  a  person  who  does  an  accessorial  act  is  called 
a  principal  in  the  second  degree;  and  is  equally  a  traitor  with 
the  actor  or  performer  of  ^e  act  of  treason,  who  is  called  a 
principal  in  the  first  degree;  but  by  the  common  law  also,  a 
principal  in  the  second  degree  cannot  be  determined  to  be  a 
traitor,  till  there  have  been  a  conviction  of  the  principal  in  the 
first  degree,  and  a  record  of  that  conviction  be  produced.  Leav- 
ing it  to  gentlemen  to  inquire  metaphysically  and  to  try  the 
length  of  their  distinguishing  powers  to  ascertain  the  diflfer- 
ent  grades  of  guilt  in  this  crime,  and. the  precise  relation  be« 
tween  the  accused  and  those  for  whose  acts  he  is  attempted  to 
bt  made  responsible,  I  will  ask  on  what  ground,  with  respect 
to  this  ofiFence,  was  the  prisoner  presei^t  at  Blannerhasset's  island 
when  the  overt  act  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed?  Is  it  not 
a  case  wherein  he  is  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  if  at  all 
'  liable?  He  is  from  their  statement  a  principal  in  the  secon4 
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degree  as  to  what  happened  on  Blannerhassett'a  island*  What 
is  the  authority  in  Hale  so  frequently  cited?  That  '*  the  accesso- 
ry shall  not  be  constrained  to  answer  to  his  indictment^  till  the^ 
principal  be  tritdy^ — ^and  as  the  record  of  his  conviction  is 
the  best  proof  of  his  being  tried,  he  cannot  be  constrained  even 
to  answer  to  the  indictment,  till  a  record  of  the  conviction  of 
the  principal  in  the  brst  degree  be  produced.  It  is  indispensable 
and  must  be  produced  before  any  other  testimony.  So  that  his 
guilt  or  innocence  cani^iot  even  be  inquired  into,  till  this  record 
be  produced.  This  serves  also  to  explain,  that  he  cannot  re- 
ceive his  right  to  demand  this  record,  but  by  ^Jormal  entry  on 
the  records  after  a  special  indictment  has  been  exhibited.  If 
the  indictment  be  special^  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  answer  till 
the  record  of  conviction  be  produced;  and  assuredly  he  could 
not  be  deprived  of  this  great  benefit,  by  exhibiting  a  general 
instead  of  a  special  indictment  against  him.  After  the  record 
is  produced,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  principal  in  the  first 
degree  is  inquired  into;  for  he  has  still  a  right  to  contest  that 
he  is  guilty.  The  record,  though  evidence,  is  not  conclusive 
against  him.  But  who  calls  this  record  evidence,  but  this  com* 
mon  law?  The  common  law  only  makes  it  evidence.  He  is 
entitled  to  call  for  the  record.  If  it  be  not  produced,  the  cguse 
is  then  stopped;  and  how  stopped?  By  what  authority  is  it  stop- 
ped, but  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  belongs  to  your 
Honour?  You  have  already  declared  that  it  belongs  to  the  court 
to  regulate  the  order  of  testimony;  that  this  power  is  necessary 
to  the  due  administration  of  justice.  The  law  requires  that  the 
record  of  conviction  should  be  produced  in  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent; and  if  it  be  not  produced,  the  court  may  on  our  request, 
decide  that  the  cause  shall  be  stopped  from  proceeding  fur- 
ther. Why  should  it  be  continued?  The  jury  are  to  decide  on 
facts,  but  not  without  evidence,  or  contrary  to  positive  law. 
If  this  species  of  proof  be  indispensable  and  cannot  be  obtain* 
ed,  the  court  has  a  right  to  stop  the  proceedings.  Is  a  man  to 
be  convicted  on  incompetent  testimony?  If  the  law  declare 
that  no  man  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testi* 
mony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  shall  he  be  con* 
victed  on  the  evidence  of  one?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  court , 
to  see  the  law  duly  administered?  It  has  not  the  power  of 
dnpensing  with  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  law,  any  more 
than  a  right  to  usurp  authority.  I  have  no  doubt  the  court  wiU, ' 
on  the  present  occasion,  do  what  is  light.  I  hope  that  on  all 
.  these  grounds,  unless  the  prisoner  be  proved  to  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  commission  of  the  acts  charged  in  the  indictment, 
and  those  acts  were  overt  acts  of  war,  the  court  will  exclude 
the  testimony  which  is  to  be  brought  forward,  as  being  irrele- 
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vant  and  inadmissible.  I  trust  that  if  the  court  be  satisfied  with 
respect  to  the  soundness  of  any  one  of  the  positions  which  I 
have  laid  down,  it  will  nbt  admit  this  illegal  testimony;  for  if 
any  one  of  them  be  correct,  it  is  sufficient.  If  the  acts  done  by 
those  who  were  present  be  not,  in  a  legal  sense,  acts  of  war-^ 
or  if  the  personal  presence  of  the  prisoner  were  necessary  either 
by  the  constitution  or  the  form  of  the  indictment,  but  cannot 
be  proved — or  if  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  actors  be 
indispensable  but  cannot  be  produced — the  court  will  not  re-  , 
ceive  the  evidence. 

It  not  being  yet  the  hour  X)f  adjournment,  and  Mr.  Martin 
who  was  to  conclude  the  arguments  being  absent,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  for  him.  This  was  declined  on  a  suggestion  that 
he  was  not  yet  ready.  The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Friday,  August  28th,  IBOr. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Martin  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  following 
effect. 

May  it  please  your  Honours,  ^ 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  close  the  important  debate  before 
the  court,  and  to  shew  that  our  motion  ought  to  be  granted. 
It  involves  certain  great  principles;  on  the  correct  settlement  of 
which,  greatly  depend  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  any 
length  of  time  I  may  occupy  in  the  discussion  of  the  question. 
When  we  are  defending  the  life  of  a  human  being,  and  discus* 
sing  principles  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  posterity,  time  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  A 
sufficient  period  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  and  entire  development  of  truth.  We 
contend  that  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  indictment  before 
the  jury,  even  admitting  all  those  things  to  be  true  (and  con- 
sidering them  as  proved)  which  gentlemen  say  their  testimony 
could  establish.  We  call  on  the  court  to  decide  on  the  relevancy 
of  the  evidence  which  they  offer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  any  evidence  in  any  case  before 
i,t,  which  is  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  For  this  objection  to 
illegal  testimony,  which  it  was  our  indispensable  duty  to  make, 
we  have  been  denounced  throughout  the  United  States,  as  at- 
tempting to  suppress  the  truth  and  encroaching  upon  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  jurj^..  This  subject  shall  be  particularly 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  The  exercise  of  this 
indisputable  right  has  been  held  up  to  the  public  and  to  this 
jnry^s  a  conclusive  proof  of  our  guilt.  It  is  alleged  that  we  in- 
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temipt  the  due  course  of  the  tegtimony;  that  if  wA  tefeMr  o\Jr« 
selves  to  be  inhocent,  we  \vould  not  have  done  so;  and  that  it  h 
sufficient  to  convince  the  jury  of  our  criminality.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  are  profoundly  skilled  in  the  science  of  defence, 
and  are  making  the  utmost  eSbrts  to  sttte  our  client  from  me* 
rited  punishment.  Let  us  see  what  ah  itnYtiensity  of  tiibe  ha^ 
been  spent,  and  what  means  have  been  used  in  the  tourse  of 
this  prosecution  against  our  client,  what  patiehc^  and  forbear- 
ance he  hath  manifested,  and  then  let  it  be  determined,  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  forego'any  legal  advantages  or  surrender  any 
of  our  rights. 

The  grand  jury  were  sworn  on  the  22d  of  May;  and  we 
waited  patiently  from  that  day  to  the  13th  day  of  June,  before 
the  primum  mobile  general  Wilkinson  thought  proper  to  ap- 
pear in  obedience  to  the  process  of  the  court;  by  which  means 
our  client  has  suflered  much  inconvenience;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  witnesf^es  have  suffered  still  more  inconvenience.  Froto 
the  time  that  the  indictment  was  found  to  be  a  true  bill,  out 
client  has  been  closely  confined.  The  first  panel  did  not  cob- 
tain  a  sufficient  number  of  unexceptionable  jurors.  Only  four 
of  them  could  be  admitted;  and  these  were  not  sworn  till  the 
lOth  of  August.  Another  panel  was  to  be  summoned,  out  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  jury  were  not  selected  and  sworn  till  ike 
irth  of  August;  althouc;h  colonel  Burr  did  every  thing  that  he 
possibly  could  to  expedite  the  trial,  waiving  considerable  privi- 
leges, as  the  history  of  the  proceedings  thereon  will  shew. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  objected  to  a  jury  being  sworn  fron^ 
the  first  panel,  and  therefore  retarded  the  proceedings;  but 
surely,  sir,  no  person  will  consider  it  as  a  crime  that  he  diA 
not  consent  to  be  sacrificed;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  that 
gentlemen  who  had  signed  his  doom  in  their  own  minds  before 
hand  should  decide  on  his  reputation  and  his  life. 

When  this  motion  was  made,  though  so  much  time  had 
elapsed,  only  twelve  witnesses  had  been  sworn  out  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  on  their  side;  and  there  are  thirty  or  more  to 
be  examined  on  our  side;  it  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  to  examine  all  the  witnesses  and  hear  the  whole 
testimony,  irrelevant  as  well  as  relevant,  would  require  a 
month,  perhaps  two  months.  And  further,  when  the  circum- 
stance of  this  season  of  the  year  is  considered,  the  admission 
of  illegal  testimony,  and  waste  of  time  in  its  examination,  be- 
.came  more  improper.  Jur>'men  cannot  be  certain  of  retaining 
their  health.  Is  it  not  probable  that  before  the  trial  would  be 
brought  to  a  close,  some  of  the  jury,  from  the  confinement 
which  they  must  endure,  might  be  taken  sick.  What  would  be  the 
result?  Our  situation,  already  unpleasant  and  distressing,  wouM 
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become  much  more  so.  The  jury  must  be  discharged,  and  the 
whole  must  be  done  anew;  or  if  by  consent  a  juror  were  to  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  a  juror  taken  sick,  the  whole  testis 
mony  must  be  reexamined,  and  the  same  length  of  time  con- 
sumed;  and  if  so,  the  same  cause  might  again  produce  the  same 
eifect;  so  that  from  the  infirmity  of  witnesses  produced  pn  the 
present  occasion,  there  is  scarcely  a  probability  of  the  cause 
being  determined  in  any  reasonable  period.  During  all  this 
time  coL  Burr  must  remain  in  confinement;  and  yet  this  time 
would  be  totally  useless  to  him.  While  it  oppressed  him,  it 
would  afford  him  no  benefit. 

These  considerations  must  satisfy  every  person  who  is  in 
court,  that  our  conduct  is  justifiable  in  resisting  all  attempts  to 
introduce  illegal  testimony  and  preventing  the  time  of  the 
court  from  being  wasted  in  improper  and  irrelevant  discussion; 
and  that  we  do  not  wish  to  evade  justice.  I  was  myself  dis- 
posed to  waive  these  obvious  and  undeniable  rights,  and  to 
submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  hearing  all  the  evidence  how- 
ever irrelevant,  because  I  was  convinced  that  it  would  remove 
{lU  the  prejudices  which  have  been  excited  against  colonel 
Burr  without  having  the  least  foundation,  and  demonstrate  his 
innocence  to  be  9s  pure  as  that  of  the  unsullied  snow.  But  on 
consultation  with  the  able  gendemen  associated  with  me,  this 
course  has  been  deemed  more  eligible  on  principles  of  law  as 
well  as  convenience.  That  the  artifices  and  persecutipn  of  his 
enemies  should  have  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  place  colonel  Burr 
ih  his  present  situation,  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret;  but  I  shaU 
ever  feel  the  siocerest  gratitude  to  heaven,  that  my  life  has 
been  preserved  to  this  time,  and  that  I  am  enabled  to  appear 
before  this  court  in  his  defence;  and  if  the  efforts  of  those 
highly  respectable  and  eminent  gentlemen^  with  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  associated,  may,  united  with  my  feeble  aid,  be 
successful  in  rescuing  a  gentleman,  for  whom  I  with  pleasure 
avow  my  friendship  and  esteem,  from  the  fangs  of  his  perse- 
cutors—if our  joint  efforts  shall  be  successful,  in  wiping  away 
the  tears  of  filial  piety,  in  healing  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  on 
the  breast  of  the  child,  by  the  envenomed  shafts  of  hatred  and 
malice  hurled  at  the  heart  of  the  father — if  our  efforts  shall 
succeed  in  preserving  youth,  innocence,  elegance  and  merit 
from  a  life  of  unutterable  misery,  from  despair,  from  distrac- 
tion— ^it  will  be  to  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  What  dear  delight 
will  my  heart  enjoy!  How  ineffable,  how  supreme  will  be  my 
bliss! 

Nor  is  private  friendship  for  the  accused  and  his  connex* 
ions  my  only  inducement  to  use  my. utmost  efforts  in  his 
vindication.  I  am  urged  by^a  different  but  very  powerful  mo- 
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tive.  I  am  thankful  to  heaven,  that  when  a  great  question,  so 
awfully  important  as  that  which  respects  the  principles  of  trea- 
son is  to  be  decided"— a  question  on  the  correct  construction  o^ 
-which  the  happiness  or  mis  :;ry  of  the  present  and  future  ages 
depends — it  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  to  the  utmost  my  feeble  talents,  in  opposing  princi* 
pies  which  I  consider  so  destructive  as  those  which  are  advan- 
ced on  the  present  occasion;  and  if  wes  hall  demonstrate  con- 
trary  principles  to  be  correct  and  proper,  if  we  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  court  that  principles  the  reverse  of  those  contended 
for  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  ought  to  be  established,  I 
shall  think  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Before  I  enter  into  a  particular  discussion' of  the  question 
of  law  before  the  court,  I  must  make  some  observations  in  an* 
swer  to  some  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  who  first  spoke 
for  the  prosecution,  on  the  present  question.  He  disavowed 
every  intention  of  using  declamation,  but  charged  it  upon  us, 
and  justified  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  it  by  our  conduct. 
Yet  his  speech  consisted  principally  of  declamation.  Three 
times  has  he  declared  that  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  speaking  of  colonel  Burr's  guilt.  One  half  of  his  speech  con* 
sisted  of  declarations  holding  up  to  this  court  that  he  was 
guilty;  and  the  other  half  was  composed  of  eulogies  on  general 
Wilkinson.  He  then  acdised  us  of  having  attacked  general 
Wilkinson  and  major  Perkins;  and  this  furnished  him  with  a 
pretext  of  passing  an  eulogium  on  major  Perkins.  Whoever  is 
connected  with  the  accused  is  the  subject  of  rancorous  abuse; 
and  whoever  is  opposed  to  him  is  incessantly  and  warmly  eu* 
logized. 

He  then  went  into  what  he  ought  not:  indirect  charges  that 
we  had  prevented  some  of  their  witnesses  from  being  here.  If 
he  did  not  mean  any  thing  of  this  kind,  he  must  be  candid 
enough  to  say  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  court,  in  adverting  to  the  circumstances  at  all.  If 
one  of  their  witnesses  got  drunk,  uttered  improper  expressions 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  pla<fe  without  appearing  to  give 
his  evidence,  are  we  to  be  blamed  for  his  misconduct  or  flight? 
Did  colonel  Burr  or  any  of  his  friends  make  him  drunk,  or 
lead  him  to  use  those  imprudent  expressions,  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection of  the  most  horrible  kind,  and  to  draw  the  daggers  of 
our  slaves  against  their  masters^  If  no  imputation  were  meant, 
whv  was  the  circumstance  mentioned  at  aU?  Did  we  induce  his 
departure?  It  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  government, 
that  among  the  witnesses  whom  they  have  procured,  there 
must  be  such  infernal  villains,  as  this  man  appears  to  be« 
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.  Another  charge  against  us  was^.that  we  had  endeavoured  t«i 
commit  another  of  their  witnesses.  And  suppose  we  had  suc- 
ceeded, would  that  have  prevented  them  from  getting  the  be- 
nefit of  his  testimony?  No  sir,  it  would  have  put  him  in  a  place 
of  safety,  where  his  body  would  be  within  their  reach;  and  he 
could  give  his  evidence  at  any  time.  Why  then  was  it  pro- 
claimed to  the  public,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused?  Why  was  a  word  said  of  the  evidence  of 
general  Eaton  or  of  commodore  Truxtun  or  of  the  Morgans? 
Pid  their  evidence  authorize  such  a  declaration?  We  say  that 
he  is  not  guilty;  and  gentlemen  ought  to  remember  that  their 
testimony  may  (and  certainly  will)  be  contradicted  by  the  evi- 
dence of  colonel  Burr.  Why  docs  the  gentleman  oppose  the 
motion  so  strenuously  if  the  merits  of  the  question  in  any  shape 
depend  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  colonel  Burr?  Does  tne 
law  depend  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused?  It 
depends  on  the  facts  proved  or  stated  to  the  court  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  party  interested,  or  his  innocence  or  guilt. 
I  will  npw  return  to  the  question  of  law.  There  are  before  the 
court,  for  its  decision,  four  points,  into  which  the  argument  has 
branched  out.  There  is  no  other,  unless  they  have  some  fur- 
ther testimony,  to  prove  that  Burr  was  on  Blannerhassett's 
island,  when  the  pretended  overt  act  was  committed.  If  they 
have  such  testimony  we  are  willing  to  hear  it,  and  invite  them 
to  produce  it«  But  supposing  that  they  have  not,  (and  the 
gendeman  who  prosecutes  does  not  expect  to  prove  that  colonel 
Burr  was  on  the  island;  for  he  says  that  his  own  opinion  is 
that  he  was  not  there;)  the  four  points  are:  First,  admitting 
the  evidence  to  be  true,  and  that  the  facts  sworn  to  have  been 
done  on  the  island  were  really  committed  there,  yet  they  do 
not  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  however  treasonable 
the  intentions  of  those  who  composed  the  assemblage^  without 
force;  and  however  great  their  number  may  have  been. 

2ndly,  That  no  accessorial  agent  in  levying  of  war  can  be 
convicted  before  the  principal  actor  is  convicted,  and  a  record 
of  the  conviction  produced  against  him. 

3dly,  That  no  evidence  of  accessorial  agency,  can  be  re- 
ceived in  support  of  an  indictment  charging  the  party  accused 
as  a  principal,  or  as  having  levied  war  generally. 

4thly)  That  under  the  constitution,  no  person  that  would, 
according  to.  the  common  law,  be  an  accessorial  agent  can  be 
guilty  of  treason  in  the  United  States.  Here  I  will  obse'rve  by 
way  of  preliminary  remark,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  question, 
but  the  principal  and  accessory  may  be  brought  to  trial  together, 
(or  at  the  same  time)  if  both  be  before  the  court  and  the  acces- 
sory waive  all  objections  to  a  trial;  but  if  he  do  not  waive  it,  the 
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antecedent  conviction  of  the  principal  must  be  produced;  and  it 
he  waive  it,  the  court  will  direct  the  jury  to  acquit  him,  if  the 
guilt  of  the  principal  be  not  proved.  Here  sir,  I  would  beg  to 
be  understood,  that  neither  col.  Burr  nor  his  counsel  admit 
or  suggeest  that  Blannerhasset  or  any  other  person  was  guilty 
of  treason  on  Blannerhassett's  island.  It  is  only  a  suspicion. 
We  have  not  the  most,  distant  idea  that  he  was  guilty.  Where 
then  was  the  propriety  of  saying,  that  we  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice Blannerhassettf  and  that  he  might  be  hanged  without  pit}" 
or  remorse  on  our  part?  We  deny  it.  We  disavow  and  execrate 
such  sentiments.  We  hold  up  to  the  public  our  sacred  belief 
that  Blannerhassett  is  as  innocent  as  I  am,  or  as  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side;  that  no  man  on  the  island  was  guilty  of  trea- 
8o6;  and  th^t  the  party,  who  were  there,  were  engaged  in  hon- 
est and  honourable  pursuits,  without  any  other  motive  what- 
ever. If  even  the  intention  to  make  war  had  been  proved,  yet 
throughout  the  whole  union,  the  violence  ofactualwar  has  never 
been  known  to  take  place.  If  such  a  war  have  taken  place,  it  was 
a  mighty  strange  kind  of  war,  which  neither  man,  woman  nor 
child  has  ever  seen  or  heard.  Though  there  was  a  great  war  in 
the  United  States  from  New  Hampshire  to  New  Orleans,  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  were  engaged  in  it,  yet  in  this  great 
war,  not  a  single  act  of  violence  can  be  proved  by  any  human 
being  to  have  happened. 

Having  cleared  ourselves  of  the  imputation  ofbeing  willing 
to  sacrifice  others  to  clear  ourselves,  or  admitting  that  others 
are  guilty,  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  subject,  supposing 
that  treason  has  been  committed.  I  will  first  investigate  who 
are  accessories  in  murder  and  felony  before  and  after  the  fact, 
and  then  apply  the  result  to  the  doctrine  of  treason;  in  which  the 
law. declares  persons  to  be  principals,  who  in  those .  cases  are 
accessorial  agents.  In  order  to  understand  the  doctrine  correct- 
ly, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  in  what 
instances  persons  concerned  in  murder  and  felotiy  can  be  con- 
sidered ^s  principals;  and  in  what  as  accessories.  Wherever  p. 
person,  who  has  a  share  in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  can 
be  considered  as  being  present^  though  not  heard  or  seen,  he 
is  a  principal.  If  he  can  be  considered  by  law  as  constructively 
present,  accessorial  agency  does  not  apply  to  him;  but  he  must 
be  considered  as  an  immediate  actor,  and  so  indicted.  This  dis- 
tinction will  be  manifest,  by  reading  2d  Hawkins^  P.  €•  p.  445. 
€hap.  29.  sect,  16.  in  the  words  following:  "  As  to  the  second 
^'  point,  viz.  In  what  case  a  man  shall  be  adjudged  an  accesso- 
"  ry  before,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  those  who  by  hire, 
*'  counsel  or  conspiracy — and  it  seems  to  be  generally  holden, 
''  that  those  who  bv  shewing  an  express  liking,  approbation  or 
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^^  assent  to  another's  felonious  design  of  committing  a  felony, 
*^  abet  and  encourage  him  to  commit  it,*  (but  are  so  far  absent 
^^  when  he  actuaUy  commits  it^  that  he  could  not  be  encou- 
**  raged  by  the  hopes  of  any  immediate  help  or  assistance  from 
thorn)  are  all  of  them  accessories  before  the  fact,  both  as  te 
the  felony  intended,  and  to  all  other  felonies  which  shall  hap- 
"  pen,  in  and  by  the  execution  of  it,  if  they  do  not  expressly 
**  retract  and  countermand  their  encouragement,  before  it  is 
"  actually  committed."  In  p.  448.  v\  the  26th  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  he  defines  who  are  accessories  after  the  fact,  in 
the  woi^ds  following:  *^  As  to  the  first  particular,  what  kind  of 
"  receipt  of  a  felon  will  make  the  receiver  an  accessory  after 
**  the  fact,  it  seems  agreed,  that  generally  any  assistance  what- 
*^  soqver  given  to  one  knpwn  to  be  a  felon,  in  order  to  hinder 
^*  his  being  apprehended  or  tried  or  suffering  the  punishment 
^^  to  which  he  is  condemned,  is  a  sufficient  receipt  for  this  pur- 
^'  pose;  as  where  one  assists  him  with  a  horse  to  ride  away 
^^  with;  or  with  money  or  victuals  to  support  him  in  his  escape; 
^^  or  where  one  harbours  and  conceals  m  his  house  a  felon  un« 
"  der  pursuit,  by  reason  whereof  the  pursuers  cannot  find  him; 
*'  and  much  more  where  one  harbours  in  his  house  and  openly 
"  protects  such  a  felon,  by  reason  whereof  the .  pursuers  dare 
'^  not  take  him*"  In  images  439, 440.  and  second  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  (which  see  quoted  in  the  first  volume)  he  states, 
in  what  offences  there  can  be  no  accessories,  but  all  must  be 
principals  if  any  way  guilty;  which  are  treason  and  trespass. 
But  in  the  note  subjoined  by  his  editor,  the  distinction  between 
an  fiiccessorial  and  principal  traitor  is  explained;  and  the  neces' 
sity  and  proptiety  of  convicting  the  latter  before  the  former, 
pointed  out.  1  Hale  435  shews,  that  generally  he  ^vho  com- 
mands, counsels  or  abets  another  to  commit,  if  he  be  absent,  is 
only  an  accessory  before  the  fact;  though  he  is  in  justice  equally 
guilty  with, the  acton  But  in  the  case  of  poisoning,  though  he 
that  counsels  another  to  give  poison,  if  it  be  given,  if  absent, 
is  but  an  accessory,  yet  he  that  lays  the  poison  to  the  intent 
to  poisdb,  though  he  is  absent  when  it  is  taken  by  the  party, 
is  pTrincipai.  But  a  distinction  has  been  attempted  to  be  drawn, 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  between  those  accessories 
who  command  or  procure  treason  to  be  committed,  and  those 
who  are  guilty  of  comforting  or  receiving  traitors.  Whatever 
doubts  might  once  have  existed  in  the  books,  they  have  long 
since  ceased  to  make  any  distinction  between  traitors  who 
commit  and  those  who  advise  treason  or  comfort  traitors,  as' 
to  the  grade  of  the  offence  and  the  degree  of  punishment. 

The  gentlemen  have  correctly  stated  the  law:  that  a  person 
though  not  actuaUy  within  sight  or  hearing  of  where  the  crime 
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was  committed,  yet  if  he  belong  to  the  party,  he  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  principal;  that  though  at  a  distance,  he  is  legally 
present.  The  distinction  between  legal  and  actual  presence  is 
well  known;  yet  it  is  erroneously  applied  to  the  case  before  the 
court,  on  the  record.  If  they  wished  to  establish  the  principle 
of  their  arguments  on  the  subject  of  legal  or  constructive  pre- 
sence and  transfer  it  to  colonel  Burr,  they  should  have  shewn 
in  their  indictment,  that  he  was  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of.  action,  yet  that  by  legal  con- 
struction he  is  to  be  considered  as  being  at  Blannerhassett's 
island. 

fiut  if  the  indictment  had  been  thus  Special,  though  it  would 
have  given  him  notice  of  the  charge,  the  doctrine  of  construe- 
tive  legal  presence  would  not  sanctioti  it.  That  doctrine  has 
never  been  extended  so  far.  It  is  fully  detailed  in  1  Hale  P.  C 
p.  439.  The  several  cases  there  mentioned  have  been  already 
<|uoted.  The  first  case  is,  ^^  If  divers  persons  come  to  make  an 
*'^  affray,  &c.  and  are  of  the  same  party  and  come  into  the  same 
**  house,  but  are  in  several  room^  of  the  same  house,  and  one 
^^  be  killed  in  one  of  the  rooms,  those  that  are  of  that  party, 
^^  and  that  come  for  that  purpose,  though-  in  other  rooms  of 
**  the  house,  shall  be  said  to  be  present.  Here  all  were  consi- 
dered as  present;  because  all  wen(  into  the  house  (though  not 
in  the  same  room)  with  a  view  to  kill  him;  and  all  were  ready 
to  make  immediate  resistance;  and  the  person  who  perpetrated 
the  fact  was  encouraged  b)  their  being  so  near  and  ready  to 
assist  him.  But  the  constructive  presence  is  extended,  beyond 
the  actual  presence,  only  the^  distance  from  one  room  to  ano- 
ther of  the  same  house. 

The  next  case  is  th^t  of  the  lord  Dacre  and  others,  who 
came  to  steal  deer  in  the  park  of  one  Pelham:  one  of  them 
killed  the  keeper  in  the  park;  the  lord  Dacre  ^nd  the  rest  of 
the  company  being  in  other  parts  of  the  park.  It  was  ruled  to 
be  murder  in  them  all.  They  went  combined  together  to  resist 
.  by  ^violence  any  opposition  to  them.  Some  were  in  one  part  of 
the  park,  and  some  in  another.  He  was  killed  in  one  part  of 
the  park;  and  it  was  determined  to  be  the  act  of  all  of  thjcm. 
Why?  Because  they  all  went  together;  and  all  combined  to 
defend  themselves  and  encourage  one  another.  They  were 
near  enough  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  to  encourage  him 
to  take  the  life  of  the  keeper,  and  to  give  him  immediate  as- 
sistance. The  person,  who  was  determined  to  have  committed 
the  murder,  was  within  call  of  the  others  or  nearly  so.  They 
were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

*^  The  like  in  case  of  burglary:  though  some  stood  at  the 
>  lane's  end  or  field-gate  to  watch  if  any  came  to  disturb  them» 
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yet  they  are  said  to  be  burglars,  l^ecause  present  aiding  and 
assisting  to  the  burglary."  They  are  deemed  equally  guilty, 
because  they  combine  together  to  commit  burglary.  They  have 
all  one  common  object  in  view;  and  those  who  do  not  commit 
the  immediate  act  of  burglary  are  at  a  proper  distance  to  give 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  actors,  to  prevent  other  persons  from 
interrupting  theifi  and  to  give  them  immediate  information  of 
any  persons  coming  against  them. 

The  subject  is  further  illustrated  by  another  authority  in 
page  443;  where  he  discusses  th^  doctrine:  that  if  many  come 
to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  and  if  in  the  pursuit  of  that  act  one 
of  them  commit  murder  or  manslaughter,  they  are  all  guiity 
that  ar'  of  that  party  that  committed  the  disorder.  But  he 
adds  that  it  must  be  a  killing  in  pursuit  of  that  unlawful  act, 
that  they  were  all  engaged  in.  As  in  the  case  of  the  lord  Dacre: 
they  all  come  with  a:n  intent  to  steal  the  deer;  and  consequent- 
ly the  law  presumes,  they  come  all  with  intent  to  oppose  all 
that  should  hinder  them  in  that  design;  and  consequently  when 
one  killed  the  keeper,  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  act  of  all,  be- 
cause pursuant  to  that  intent.  The  reason,  of  their  being  all  in- 
volved in  equal  guilt,  is  that  they  all  went  together  on  one 
common  object  and  meant  to  oppose  all  who  should  endeavour 
to  prevent  them;  and  the  act  being  done  in  one  part  of  the  park 
is  considered  the  act  of  all. 

In  page  537<i  the  doctrine  is  thus  further  stated:  **  It  has 
been  before  observed,  that  upon  the  statute  of  39  Elizabeth, 
cap.  15.  though  A  and  B  be  both  present  and  consenting  to 
the  breaking  in  and  entering  of  a  house  to  rob,  and  A  only 
enters  into  the  house,  and  B  stands  by;  A  shall  be  ousted  of  his 
clergy,  but  B  shall  have  his  clergy;  because  A  only  entered 
the  house;  and  the  words  of  this  statute  extend  only  to  him 
that  actually  enters  the  house;  yet  if  A  and  B  be  present  and  con- 
senting to  a  robbery  in  or  near  the  highway,  or  to  a  burglary, 
though  A  only  actually  commits  the  robbery  or  actually  breaks 
and  enters  the  house,  and  B  perchance  be  watching  at  another 
place  near,  or  be  about  a  robber\'  hard  by,  which  he  eflFects  not, 
yet  they  are  both  robbers  and  burglars;  and  both  shall  be  ousted 
of  their  clergy  as  in  Pudsey^s  case;  and  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference is,  because  in  this  case,  both  are  robbers  and  burglars; 
but  in  the  former  case,  both  steal  not  in  the  house,  but  only  A; 
and  that  statute  binds  up  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  to  steal- 
ing in  the  house."  [Here  he  read  the  next  paragraph  which  see 
before.] 

We  shall  see  what  was  Pudsey's  case,  in  1  Hale  534,  and 
how  far  it  comes  within  the  general  principles  of  the  cases  of   • 
constructive  presence,  as  stated  in  Foster  349:    **  Pudsey  and 
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A  and  B  assault  C  to  rob  him  in  the  highway;  but  C  escapes  by 
flight;  and  as  they  were  assaulting  him,  A  rides  froip  Pudsey 
and  B  and  assaults  D  out  of  the  view  of  Pudsey  and  B,  and 
takes  from  him  a  dagger  by  robbery,  and  came  back  to  Pudsey 
and  B;  and  for  this,  Pudsey  was  indicted  and  convicted  of 
robbery,  though  he  assented  not  to  the  robbery  of  D,  neither 
was  it  done  in  his  view,  because  they  were  all  three  assembled 
to  commit  a  robbery;  and  this  taking  of  the  dagger  was  in  the  ' 
meantimt."  See  also  1  Anderson  116.  The  oflejice  committed 
here  was  fai;  out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  Pudsey;  but  he  was 
held  to  be  present,  because  at  the  instant  when  the  fact  wa^ 
committed  he  was  of  the  same  party  and  upon  the  same  pursuit  ^ 
with  A  and  B,  and  under  the  same  engagement  and  expectation 
of  mutual  defence  and  support  with  A,  who  actually  committed 
the  robbery#  They  were  all  together  when  they  attempted  to 
rob  C;  and  though  A  went  one  way  and  Fudsey  and  B  ano- 
ther, yet  he  came  back  to  them.  They  assembled  in  order  to  • 
rob;  and  they  were  still  of  the  same  part)  and  pledged  to 
mutual  defence  and  support,  and  were  nearly  within  call  of 
one  another.  The  act  of  robbery  was  therefore  the  act  of  Pud- 
sey as  well  as  of  A.  ' 

The  case  of  lord  Dacre  mentioned  in  1  Hale  439.  who  refers 
to  Moor  86.  is  the  same  in  principle.  Let  us  not  solely  rely  on 
the  positions  of  elementary  writers,  «but  resort  to  the  report 
Itself  and  see  how  the  case  stands.  The  lord  Dacre  and  others  ' 
went  together  for  the  illegal  purpose  of  robbing  the  park,  and 
*  to  overcome  every  resistance  made  to  defeat  their  attempt. 
The  keeper  demanded  of  Royden,  one  of  the  company,  what 
he  was  doing  there;  and  he  killed  the  keeper.  Lord  Dacre  and 
the  rest  were  half  a  mile  oiF,  in  other  parts  of  the  park;  but  be- 
cause they  went  for  the  purpose  of  committing  an  illegal  act, 
with  the  avowed  determination  of  defeating  all  opposition,  they 
were  all  deemed  to  be  constructively  present  and  equally 
guilty.  A  person  is  legally  present,  if  he  be  near  enough  to  aid 
in  the  defence  of  the  actor  if  he  should  be  attacked.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  he  be  present  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  known  by  the 
person  committing  the  act,  to  be  ready  to  aid  him.  If  he  be 
near  enough  and  ready  to  assist  him  on  the  spot,  he  is  le'gally 
present. 

Foster  349,  350.  was  commented  on  by  the  gentleman.  The 
general  expressions  here  used  are  to  be  explained  by  the  cases 
to  which  they  refer:  "  When  the  law  requireth  the  presence  of 
the  accomplice,  at  the  perpetration  of  the  fact,  in  order  to  ren- 
der him  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require  a  strict  actual  inime-  . 
diate  presence,  such  as  would  make  him  an  eye  or  ear  witness 
of  what  passeth."  Will  gentlemen  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
case  at  barf  Is  there  any  similitude  in  situation  or  principle? 
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How  different  from  the  situation  of  colonel  Burr,  was  that  of 
Pudsey  or  lord  Dacre?  Was  colonel  Burr  on  Blannerhassett's 
island?  or  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  ready  to  give  immediate 
assistance  to  those  persons  who  were  on  the  spot?  or  within  a 
little  distance  to  give  them  assistance  in  making  or  repelling 
an  attack  or  to  prevent  surprise?  Was  he  in  a  situation  to  give 
them  aid,  at  the  very  time,  ^nd  on  the  very  occasion  when  the 
overt  act  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed?  Can  he  be  said 
on  any  rational  principle  to  have  been  constructively  present? 
Wherever  several  persons  set  out  together  or  in  small  parties 
upon  one  common  and  unlawful  design,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  concert,  aid  and  protection,  they  are  all  considered 
as  one  party  present  where  the  felony  is  committed  and 
equally  guilty. 

Cases  are  put  by  Foster  himself  to  illustrate  the  general 
principle,  in  page  353:  **  Three  soldiers  went  together  to  rob 
an  orchard;  two  got  upon  a  pear  tree,  and  the  third  stood  at  the 
gate  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  owner's  son  coming 
by,  collared  the  man  at  the  gate  and  asked  him  what  business 
he  had  there;  and  thereupon  the  soldier  stabbed  him.  Jt  was 
ruled  by  Holt  to  be  murder  in  him;  but  that  those  on  the  tree 
were  mnocent.  They  came  to  commit  a  small  inconsiderable 
trespass;  and  the  man  was  killed  upon  a  sudden  affray  without 
their  knowledge.  It  would,  said  he,  have  been  otherwise  if 
they  had  all  come  thither,  with  a  general  resolution  against  all 
opposers;  for  that  circumstance  would  have  shewn  that  the 
murder  was.  committed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  original 
purpose;  but  that  not  being  the  case  those  on  the  tree  were 
considered  as  mere  trespassers;  and  their  offence  could  not  be 
connected  with  that  of  him  who  committed  the  murder/' 

This  is  a  distinct  case  from  the  others.  It  is  true  that  they 
all  went  together,  each  to  act  the  part  assigned  to  him.  They 
were  all  on  the  spot  to  assist  one  another,  to  give  notice  to  pre- 
vent surprise  or  to  favour  their  escape.  It  was  certaiply  a  com- 
mon cause  with  them:  each  acted  in  his  station  at  the  same 
instant  towards  the  same  common  end;  and  the  part  each  took 
tended  to  encourage  and  protect  the  rest;  but  as  the  persons  on 
the  tree  were  not  actually  present  buf  at  a  distance,  as  they  only 
intended  to  commit  a  trivial  trespass,  and  the  act  was  com- 
mitted without  their  knowledge,  they  were  deemed  innocent; 
but  the  author  states  that  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  if  those 
two  had  come  to  a  determination  to  kill  any  person  who  should 
Oppose  them. 

Hawkins  in  his  2d  vol.  chap.  29.  sect.  8«  pa^e  442.  explains 
very  clearly  this  principle  of  constructive, presence:  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  this  legal  presence  that  the  actor  has 
hopes  of  immediate  assistance;  that  the  law  considers,  as  ac» 
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tuaDy  prMeat  and  as  actors,  any  persons  who  being  of  the 
same  party,  though  not  on  the  spot,  are  in  such  a  situation  that 
the  real  actor  has  hopes  of  immediate  assistance  from  them. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  immediate  assistance,  that  he  is 
emboldened  to  commit  the  act  of  criminality*  His  words  are, 
^*  But  it  seems  to  be  suflicieijt  for  this  purpose,  that  the  person 
who  does  the  fact  it  encouraged  and  emboldened  in  it,  from  the 
hopes  of  present  and  immediate  assistance  from  the  abettor^  whe- 
ther he  be  within  view  of  the  fact  or  not.  And  upon  this  ground 
it  has  been  adjudged,  that  where  persons  combined  together 
to  stand  by  one  another  in  the  breach  of  the  peace  with  a  ge- 
neral resolution  to  resist  all  opposers,  and  in  the  execution  of 
their  design  a  murder  is  committed,  all  of  the  company  are 
equally  principals,  though  at  the  time  of  the  fact  some  of  them 
were  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  out  of  view." 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  counsel  have  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  between  cases  of  constructive  presence  in 
treason  and  other  crimes:  They  insist  that  to  determine 
the  degree  of  proximity  between  the  immediate  actor  and 
his  aiders  or  abettors,  who  are  legally  construed  to  be 
present,  you  must  consider  the  theatre  of  action  and  ex- 
tend the  degree  of  proxiipity,  according  to  the  extent  of 
that  theatre ;  that  the  iegal  presence^  which  would  not  exist 
in  murder  or  felony^  may  well  exist  in  treason;  that  in  trea- 
son all  the  "whole  United  States  are  the  theatre  of  action; 
the  scalie  of  proximity  essential  to  ieg'al  presence  should  be  in 
proportion;  so  that  persons  in  Tennessee  or  Kentucky  are  to  be 
considered  as  legally  present  on  Blannerhassett's  island  when 
the  acts  in  question  were  committed.  It  is  evident  that  the 
principles  of  legal  constructive  presence  cannot  be  extended  to 
^this  case;  for  the  actors  could  have  no  hopes  of  immediate  as- 
sistance from  the  others,  who  were  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 
But  they  insist  that  treason  consists  in  the  treasonable  inten- 
tion. It  has  been  echoed  and  reechoed  that  treason  consists 
in  the  treasonable  intention.  We  admit  that  there  is  in  Great 
'Britain  one  species  of  treason,  which  consists  in  the  intention, 
without  any  act  consummating  the  guilt  of  treason.  I  mean  the 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  where  the  crime  is  merely 
imagined;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  man  advising  him  to  kill  the  king;  and  that  fact  being 
proved,  he  is  guilty  and  liable  to  be  punished  for  treason, 
though  the  king  was  not  killed,  and  though  the  party  advised 
took  no  steps  to  pursue  it.  Though  this  be  correct  when  con- 
fined to  the  death  of  the  king,  queen  or  eldest  son  of  the  king,  and 
'the  treasonable  intention  constitutes  the  treason,  yet  the  overt 
act  is  evidence  of  the  intention  only  and  not  of  the  actual  com- 
mission of  the  crime;  because  writing  a  letter  is  not  treason, 
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but  proof  of  the  intention  to  commit  it*  But  why  i»  the  inten- 
tion to  commit  it  treasbn  in  Great  Britain?  Because  a  special 
law  is  made  for  the  safeguard  of  the  life  of  the  king,  making  it 
treason  to  conspire,  compass  or  imagine  his  death,  when  evi- 
denced by  some  overt  act  such  as  I  haye  just  stated;  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  the  king,  whether  carried  into  execution 
or  not,  is  made  treason  by  a  special  act  of  parliament*  But  in 
America,  we  have  no  species  of  treason  except  two:  levying 
war  against  the  United  States,  and  adhering  to  their  enemies 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  What  is  the  treason  charged  on 
us?  Levying  war.  This  overt  act  of  levying  war,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  committed,  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses* 
According  to  the  constitution^  no  person  can  be  convicted  uo- 
less  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  fo  the  same  overt  act.  If 
there  be  twenty  overt  acts  and  each  of  them  proved  by  one  wit- 
ness, nay,  if  there  be  fifty  overt  acts  committed  at  different  places, 
and  each  proved  only  by  one  witness,  it  will  not  suffice;  two 
witnesses  must  concur  in  proving  the  same  act  at  some  parti- 
cular place,  or  the  accused  cannot  be  convicted.  The  overt  act 
of  levying  war  is  not  the  crime  o^ levying  war,  which  consists 
of  intention  and  act  together*  But  gentlemen  must  admit  that 
the  intention'  alone  is  not  punishable.  There  must  be  an  actual 
levying  of  war;  and  the  overt  act  is  proof  of  it.  On  an  indict- 
ment for  levying  war,  they  can  give  no  evidence  but  of  what 
is  charged.  They  can  adduce  proof  otily  of  the  overt  act  which 
they  have  laid.  Proof  df  the  intention  alone  would  be  inadmis- 
sible; just  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  the  prosecutor  cannot  prove 
the  murder  without  proving  that  the  party  has  been  killed;. and 
so  in  a  prosecution  for  stealing  a  horse,  the  taking  of  the  horse 
must  be  proved;  the  mtilicious  intention  to  kill  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  felonious  intended  appropriation  in  the  other  must  be 
established;  but  the  intention  in  either  case  will  not  do  without 
the  act.  Let  us  pursue  the  analogy.  The  treason,  say  they,  is 
in  the  treasonable  intention;  well  what  is  this  treason?  Levying 
'war.  This,  it  is  contended,  consists  in  the  treasoiiable  intention; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  intending-  to  levy  war  is  levying  war. 
But  a  treasonable  intention  merely,  is  not  treason;  nor  does  in- 
tention, however  criminal,  constitute  in  this  country  any  crime 
whatever.  It  would  reduce  it  to  this:  that  a  treasonable  inten- 
tion would  of  itself  alone  b<?  a  levying  of  war;  that  the  treason 
of  levying  war  consists  in  the  intention  of  levying  it,  and  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  that  murder  consists  in  an  intention  to 
kill;  that  stealing  a  horse  consists  in  the  intentii-n  of  appro- 
priating the  horse  to  his  own  use;  and  any  other  crime  consists 
only  in  the  intention  to  cemmit  it.  This  gives  us  some  stan- 
dard to  shew  that  the  fact  of  levying  war  must  be  proved,  and 
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it  must  be  proved  that  those  acts  on  the  island  were  done  to 
subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WjRT  disavowed  the  idea  that  a  treasonable  intention 
constituted  the  consummation  of  treason,  and  insisted  that  no 
such  doctrine  had  been  advanced;  that  treason  consisted  like 
other  crimes  of  intention  and  act;  that  the  moral  turpitude  of 
the  g^uilt  lies  in  the  intention,  which  is  often  to  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  act  itself;  but  that  it  never  was  denied 
by  them,  that  intention  and  action  must  combine  to  establish 
the  guilt. 

Mr.  Martii^.-— The  gendeman  cannot  make  the  ca^e  better. 
The  act  of  treason  (though  the  whole  United  States  be  the 
theatre  for  its  commission)  is  confined  to  the  spot  where  the 
overt  act  is  committed,  in  the  manner  that  murder  is  to  the 
spot  where  a  man  is  slain.  To  shew  that  the  overt  act  in  order 
to  constitute  treason  must  be  committed  with  a  design  to  sub* 
vert  the  government  of  the -United  States;  that  war  must  be 
actually  levied  with  that  intent;  and  that  no  acts  of  violence, 
by  any  assemblage  however  numerous,  can  be  treasonable,  un- 
less committed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  government, 
I  will  read  1  Hale  149,  150.  After  stating  that  the  overt  act 
must  be  speciafly  laid  in  the  indictment  and  proved  upon  the 
trial,  he  proceeds  to  state,  ^^  that  a  levying  of  war,  with  all  <he 
circumstances  imaginable'to  give  it  that  denomination,  as  cum 
vex'iUis  expiicatis^  cum  muUitudine  gentium  armatorum  CsP  modQ 
ffuerrino  arraiaf  yet  if  it  be  upon  a  mere  private  quarrel  be- 
tween private  though  great  persons,  or  to  throw  down  the  in* 
closures  of  such  a  manor  or  park  where  the  party  though 
without  title  cfaims  a  common,  or  upon  a  dispute  concerning 
the  propriety  of  liberties  or  franchises,  this,  though  it  be  In 
the  manner  of  it  a  levying  of  war,  yet  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  king,  though  bloodshed  or  burning  of  houses  ensue 
in  that  attempt;  but  is  a  great  riot  for  which  the  oiFendert 
ought  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned;  and  if  any  be  killed  by  the 
rioters  in  the  riot,  it  may  be  murder  in  the  assailant."  ^^  An 
actual  levying  of  war  therefore  against  the  king,  to  make  a 
treason  for  which  the  offender  may  be  indicted  upon  this  clause 
of  the  statute  for  levying  war  against  the  king,  consists  of  two 
principal  parts  or  ingredients,  viz.  1.  It  must  be  a  levying  of 
war.  2.  It  must  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king."  ^^  What 
shall  be  said  a  levying  of  war  is  pardy  a  question  of  fact;  for  it 
is  not  every  unlawful  or  riotous  assembly  of  many  persons  to 
do  an  unlawful  act,  though  de  facto  they  commit  the  act  they 
intend,  that  makes  a  levying  ot  war;  (for  then  every  riot  would 
be  treason,  and  all  the  acts  against  riotous  and  unlawful  assem- 
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blies  had  been  vain  and  needless;)  but  it  must  be  such  an  assem-. 
bly  as  carries  with  it  speciem  belli;  as  if  they  ride  or  march 
vexillts  explicatis;  or  if  they  formed  into  companies  or  fur- 
nished with  military  officers;  orif  they  are  armed  with  military 
weapons,  as  swords,  guns,  balls,  halberds,  pikes,  and  are  so 
circumstanced,  that  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  they  are 
in  a  posture  of  war;  which  circumstances  are  so  various  that  it 
is  hard  to  define  them  all  particularly."  According  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  books  then,  a  large  assemblage  of  men 
committing  great  acts  of  violence  do  not  constitute  treason, 
unless  their  intention  in  committing  them  be  to  destroy  the 
government.  You  must  examine  into  the  iitfention  which  in- 
fluences the  persons  who  do  these  acts^  before  you  can  deter- 
mine them  to  be  treasonable*  This  shews  conclusively,  that  an 
assemblage  of  men  even  armed  in  military  array  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  treasonable,  unless  their  intention  be  proved  to 
be  treasonable;  that  is  (applying  the  doctrine  to  this  country) 
unless  the  intention  be  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Sir,  I  execrate  a  contrary  doctrine  ^as  highly  t3rrannical  and 
oppressive;  and  here  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  censure  against 
the  decisions  of  the  court  in  Pennsylvania  on  this  subject,  in  the 
cases  of  what  were  called  the  whisky  and  hot  water  insurrections. 
Some  of  those  engaged  in  them  were  decided,  in  my  opinion  im- 
properly, to  be  guilty  of  treason  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  fully  examine  this  subject  at 
present;  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  enter  my  solemn  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  court  in  those  cases,  though  made 
by  gentlemen  of  learning  and  integrity ;  and  if  ever  the  ques- 
tion should  come  before  the  supreme  court,  I  will  endeavour 
to  shew  that  those  decisions  were  illegal  and  improper.  Jn 
these  cases  there  was  no  design  jto  subvert  the  government. 
Such  a  thought  was  not  entertained.  It  was  the  expression  of 
their  disapprobation  of  a  particular  law,  and  an  opposition  to 
the  execution  of  that  unpopular  law;  and  the  intentions  of  those 
people  went  no  further  than  to  induce  its  repeal.  But  accord- 
mg  to  the  authority  already  referred  to,  though  war  was  le- 
vied with  all  the  usual  solemnities  of  actual  war,  though  violent 
acts  were  committed  and  a  number  of  people  killed,  yet  the 
parties  engaged  in  it  would  be  only  guilty  of  a  great  riot  or 
at  most  of  murder,  but  not  of  treason,  on  this  principle  that 
their  intention  was  not  treasonable:  that  the  subversion  of  the 
government  never  was  in  their  contemplation. 

The  present  indietment  fixes  the  locality  on  Blannerhassett's 
island;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  treason  consists  in  the 
sect  of  levying  war,  done  with  a  treasonable  intention;  and  the 
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charge  confines  the  imputed  act  to  that  particular  spot.  The  idea 
of  the  treasonable  design  pervading  the  United  States,  like  pes- 
tilence  in  the  air,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other, . 
and  giving  it  ubiquity,  here,  there  and  every  where  from  New 
Hampshire  to  New  Orleans,  being  present  every  where  like  the 
deity  and  destroying  thousands  wherever  it  g6es,  is  nd  less 
dangerous  than  it  is  unfounded  and  preposterous.  Let  me  be 
fully  understood.  I  mean  to  deny  explicitly  die  doctrine  of 
constructive  presence  in  the  extent  for  which  gentlemen  con- 
tend, and  this  legal  ubiquity  by  which  a  man  may  be  said,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  his  agents,  to  be  present  in  any  and  every 

Eart  of  the  United  States — ^this  ubiquity  which  they  give  us  of 
eing  here  there  and  every  where.  In  order  that  my  argument 
may  be  clearly  comprehended,  I  pray  your  honour  that  I  may 
have  permission  to  examine  and  shew  how  far  the  adjudications 
on  treason  in  Great  Britain  can  influence  the'  decisions  on  the 
same  subject  in  America. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  declared  in  our  courts  that  the  deci- 
sions in  Great  Britain,  however  entitled  to  respect,  are  not 
binding  authority  in  this  country;  and  I  thank  God  that  this  is 
the  case.  The  principles  laid  down  in  Great  Britain  respecting 
treason,  as  appears  from  the  history  of  their  jurisprudence, 
have  been  such,  that  their  judges  have  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  carried  into  execution  the  most  wicked  wishes  of  the 
persons  who  held  the  crown.  Even  after  the  revolution  of  the 
y^ar  1688,  this  has  been  the  case,  though  not  so  much  as 
formerly;  they  have  extended  the  rules  of  evidence,  with  re- 
spect to  treason,  so  as  to  shock  humane  judges.  It  is  not  con- 
tended but  what  the  judges  since  the  revolution  have  disco- 
vered suflScient  inclination  to  extend  and  carry  into  rigid  exe- 
cution the  law  of  treason,  or  the  statute  of  William  III.  would 
not  have  been  enacted.  Since  then,  they  have  shewn  a  disposi- 
tion to  extend  the  law  and  construction  of  treason  and  make 
a  person  guilty  of  it,  who  only  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
government,  especially  in  cases  of  compassing  the  death  of 
the  king.  The  influence  of  the  crown  was  such,  that  whatever 
endangered  the  life  of  their  sovereign  lord  and  master,  from 
whom  the  judges  derived  their  authority,  was  construed  to  be 
treason  in  imagining  or  compassing  his  death.  As  they  were 
under  this  bias,  their  decisions  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
binding  precedents,  but  received  with  great  caution.  It  is  indeed 
necessary,  for  the  clear  investigation  of  this  matter,  that  mere 
general  expressions  relating  to  the  crime  of  treason  in  Great 
Britain  ought  not  to  be  construed  as  extending  to  treason  in  le- 
vying wsu-,  but  to  the  other  branch;  the  doctrines  of  which  were 
adopted  to  guard  the  life  of  the  sovereign. 
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But  an  overt  act  must  be  set  forth  in  every  indictment  for 
treason.  In  1  Hawk.  P.  C*  chap.  17 •  sect.  3.  the  words  of  the 
statute  25  E'dw.  III.  reciting  the  different  kinds  of  treason  to 
be  from  that  time  in  force  in  that  country  (without  a  legislative 
declaration  of  other  treasons)  are  quoted.  These  treasons  con- 
sist, 1st,  in  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king", 
queen,  their  eldest  son  and  heir,  or  violating  the  king's  com- 
panion or  his  eldest  daughter  unmarried  or  the  wife  of  his 
eldest  son  and  heir;  2d  in  levying  war  against  him  in  his 
realm;  or,  3d  in  adhering  to  his  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere;  and  concludes  with  these 
words:  "  and  thereof  be  probably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the 
people  of  their  condkion.^^  In  the  29th  section  of  the  same  chap- 
ter these  words  are  explained  thus — **  As  to  the  branch  rela* 
ting  to  an  overt  act,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  some  overt 
«ct  must  be  alleged  in  every  indictment  of  high  treason,  in 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  &c.  or  levying  war,  or  adhe- 
ring  to  the  king's  enemies."— This  overt  act  must  be  laid  and . 
proved  in  every  instance.  In  the  case  of  <;ompassing  the  death, 
'  &c.  the  object  of  requiring  it  is  to  prove  the  intention.  If  the 
intention  could  be  otherwise  proved,  whether  any  act  were  done 
or  not;  though  the  person  of  the  king  were  never  injured,  yet 
the  party  would  suffer  death  for  it;  because  in  that  case  the 
crime  consists  in  the  design  formed  in  the  mind. 

But  in  all  other  cases,  the  person  is  not  punishable,  unless  his 
intention  be  carried  into  effect.  As  in  the  case  of  a  charge  for 
violating  the  queen  or  any  other  of  the  king's  family:  how- 
ever a  man  may  have  conspired  lor  that  purpose,  he  is  not 
guilty  unless  he  have  actually  violated  the  queen,  &c.  any  more 
than  he  would  be  guilty,  if  he  only  intended  to  vic^ate  the  wife 
of  any  other  man,  or  a  lady  of  any  other  family.  So  on  an  in- 
dictment for  levying  war,  it  must  be  proved  that  war  was 
actually  levied.  An  intention  or  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is 
not  treason  unless  the  war  actually  take  place.  Is  a  design  to 
leVy  war  and  making  war  the  same  thing?  Sir,  no  conspiracy, 
no  intention,  no  combination  with  a  view  to  levy  war,  no  pre- 
paration to  levy  war,  unless  the  war  be  levied,  constitute  trea- 
son. Some  act  must  be  committed.  It  is  a  special  act  of  parlia* 
itient  which  makes  a  mere  conspiracy,  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  treason.  Hawkins  in  the  8th  section  of  the  same  chapter 
observes  with  respect  to  the  words  '^  compass  or  imagine  the 
king's  death,"  that  '^  since  the  said  statute  these  words  have  been 
so  strictly  followed,  that  where  a  king  hath  been  actually  mur- 
dered, yet  not  the  killing  him,  but  the  compassing  his  death  has 
in  the  indictment  been  laid  as  the  treason,  and  the  killing  as  an 
overt  act  thereof." — ^aad  therefore  when  they  punished  the  re» 
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gicidet,  the  indictments  charged  tfaut  they  did  traitorousty  com* 
pass  and  imagine  the  death  of  the  king;  and  the  taking  off  hit 
head  was  laid  among  other  acts,  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing* 
The  crime  being  still  considered  as  the  act  or  resolution  of  the 
mind;  as  there  could  be  no  cutting  the  king's  head  off,  if  there 
were  not  an  intention  to  kill  him.  Under  the  temporary  act  of 
parliament  by  which  a  conspiracy  was  made  treason,  conspiring 
to  make  war  was  a  treasonable  act;  and  any  consultation  to  levy 
war  would  be  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  accused,  as  it 
would  be,  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king.  Inlisting  sol- 
diers would  be  proof  of  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  but  not  of  war 
having  been  actually  levied.  No  act  of  treason  in  aiding  and  as* 
sisting  the  king's  enemies,  no  intention  to  aid  and  assist,  no 
preparation  for  that  purpose,  >  unless  carried  into  execution, 
would  be  an  act  of  levying  war,  though  they  might  be  of  ad* 
hering  to  the  king's  enemies*.  Writing  a  letter,  giving  informa- 
tion, accepting  a  commission,  sending  arms,  ammunition  or  pro- 
visions, are  all  acts  of  aiding  and  assisting,  and  would  support  a 
charge  of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies;  but  not  one  of  these 
would  be  an  act  of  levying  war. 

I  will  now  trouble  the  court  with  shewing  what  are  overt  acts 
of  that  species  of  high  treason,  which  consists  in  the  intention 
(though  no  act  be  committed)  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence.  Foster  p.  194.  concurs  with  the  authority  of  Haw- 
kins, just  referred  to,  that  in  every  indictment  for  this  species  of 
treason,  and  indeed  for  lev}'ing  war,  or  adhering  to  the  king's 
enemies,  an  overt  act  must  be  alleged  and  proved.  And  HaW" 
ktns^  section  SOth  says,  that  ^^  conspiring  the  king's  death  and 
providing  weapons  to  effect  it  or  sending  letters  to  incite  others 
to  procure  it,  or  actually  assembling  people  in  order  to  take  him 
into  their  power,  and  all  other  such  like  notorious  facts,  done 
in  pursuance  of  a  treasonable  purpose  against  the  king's  person, 
may  be  alleged  as  overt  acts  to  prove  the  conspiring  his  death." 

Lev}'ing  war  itself  may  be  laid  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
the  king's  deiith;  and  when  it  is  so  hid,  the  accused  need 
not  be  charged  with  any  thing  more.  When  the  indictment  is  for 
levying  war  as  a  specific  treason,  it  must  specify  the  overt  act 
which  is  to  support  it.  So  says  the  act  of  parliament.  So  say  all 
the  authorities;  and  especially  the  cases  oF  the  rebels  who  were 
taken  in  Carlisle,  and  sir  John  Wedderbourn's  case,  who  was 
proved  to  have  been  with  them  at  Aberdeen,  and  Deacon's 
case;  all  reported  by  Foster. 

This  doctrine  is  fully  confirmed  in  the  case  of  the  king  v. 
captain  Vaughan  (reported  in  5th  St.  Trials  fi,  17.)  who- went  on 
l)oard  a  vessel  called  the  Loyal  Clencartie,  in  the  service  of 
the  French  king,  to  cruise  against  the  subjects  of  England.  In 
that  case  there  were  two  counts  in  the  indictment:  one  for 
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levying  war  and  the  odier  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies* 
It  was  decided  on  argument,  that  his  cruising  in  this  vessel, 
though  he  fought  no  batde,  and  committed  no  actual  hostility, 
was  an  act  of  aiding,  and  supported  the  count  for  adhering  to 
the  king's  enemies;  but  it  was  d\?cided  and  admitted,  that  it 
was  not  sufficient  proof  to  support  the  other  count  .for  levying 
war;  and  "  that  there  must  be  an  actual  war  proved  upon  a  per^ 
son  indicted  for  levying-  xvar^^ 

When  the  specific  act  of  treason  of  levying  war  is  charged 
against  any  person,  the  act  of  parliament  expressly  states,  that 
an  overt  act  of  that  treason  must  be  laid;  and  as  it  must  be  laid, 
so  it  must  be  proved.  In  2d  Ventri^s  Reports  p.  316«  (an  au- 
thority which  is  regarded  as  respectable)  in  the  case  of  the 
king  V.  Patrick  Harding,  (who  was  indicted  of  treason  in  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary  for  inlisting  sixteen  men  and  send- 
ing them  to  France  to  aid  the  king  of  that  country  against  the 
English)  it  was  decided  that  he  was  guilty  of  treason,  but  not  of 
the  treason  of  levying  war.  The  specific  treason,  whereof  he 
was  guilty,  was  not  that  of  levying  war,  but  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies.  The  indictment  charged,  that  he  compassed  the 
death  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  levied  war  against  them,  in 
inlisting  those  men  and  sending  them  out  of  the  country  to  join 
their  enemies.  It  was  determined  that  he  was  guilty  of  high 
treason  within  the  clause  of  the  statute  for  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king;  it  being  found  by  the  special  verdict,  that  the  pri- 
soner did  inlist  those  men  with  an  intent  to  depose  the  king 
and  queen  &c.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  almost  universal 
practice  in  former  times,  in  prosecutions  carried  on  by  the  at- 
torney general,  to  state  in  every  indictment  a  charge  for  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king,  and  for  the  plainest  reason  in  the 
world:  that  this  kind  of  indictment  comprehended  every  kind  of 
treason  and  facilitated  the  conviction  of  those  marked  out  for 
destruction.  It  was  a  comprehensive  mode  of  prosecution  which 
was  more  easy  to  be  conducted  and  more  successful  in  accom- 
plishing the  end  proposed.  If  a  person  were  to  be  indicted  for 
aiding  and  assisting  the  king's  enemies  or  levying  war  against 
him,  they  would  state  in  the  indictment  a  charge  for  compass- 
ing the  death  of  the  king;  because  according  to  the  system 
adopted,  this  charge  could  be  more  easily  supported  by  proof. 
.  Thpse  who  wished  to  destroy  innocence  preferred  this  mode  of* 
prosecution,  because  it  would  put  the  person  accused  more  at* 
their  mercy.  For  in  cases  of  compassing  the  king's  death,  the 
most  wicked  and  arbitrary  prosecutions  were  countenanced  by 
the  courts  of  justice.  When  the  safety  of  the  person  of  their 
king  was  in  question,  principles  the  most  incompatible  with  jus- 
tice were  sanctioned.  For  this  purpose  in  every  prosecution 
when  specific  facts  were  proved,  they  would  go  into  a  history  of 
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the  conspiracy  against  the  king;  because  every  conspiracy  against 
the  prince  or  his*  government  was  construed  to  be  a  plot  intend-  - 
ed  against  his  life.  And  in  the  examination  of  these  conspi* 
racies  in  order  to  establish  their  existence,  they  went  into  every 
kind  of  evidence:  letters  and  verbal  declarations  and  words  ut- 
tered by  others  though  not  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of  the 
person  accused,  letters  written  not  to  him  but  to  any  other  per- 
son and  papers  found  in  hisr  possession;  All  these  were  jumbled 
together  to.  establish  the  conspiracy  and  the  connexion  of  the 
persons  accused  with  it.  To  establish  those  conspiracies  and 
the  connexion  of  those  who  were  accused  of  being  concerned  in 
them,  every  species  of  illegal  and  improper  evidence  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  most  corrupt  judges  that  ever  sat  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Not  acts  alone  but  mere  loose  words,  a  hasty  declara- 
tion, an  assent  inferred  from  an  unguarded  expression,  nay  the 
declarations  of  other  people  and  papers  found  in  the  possession 
of  die  party  by  whomsoever  written,  were  all  admitted  against 
the  accused  as  proofs  of  a  conspiracy  and  of  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king.  Transactions  in  themselves  innocent  were 
deemed  sufficient  to  condenm  to  the  scaiFold.  A  mere  declara- 
tion was  sufficient  to  prove  any  act  required  to  be  established; 
because  the  death  of  the  king  was  the  cause  of  prosecution.  An 
open  notorious  act  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  establish  guilt; 
but  a  story,  a  mere  verbal  assertion,  without  any  posiuve  proof 
of  any  real  fact.  This  kind  of  evidence  was  admitted,  because  it 
Was  the  best  calculated  to  destroy  the  victim  of  the  government 
or  of  private  revenge. 

They  have  on  the  present  occasion  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple that  they  could  prove  a  conspiracy;  but  is  there  a  particle  of 
criminality  proved?  If  some  sort  of  connexion  between  the  per- 
son accused  smd  those  joined  in  th^  supposed  conspiracy  be 
proved,  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient  on  this  indictment  for 
levying  war;  but  they  must  prove  war  actually  levied,  an  act 
done.  No  person  can  be  guilty  of  treason-  though  a  thousand 
conspiracies  to  levy  war  were  proved,  without  the  existence  of  ac- 
tual war.  There  must  be  an  actuad  war  proved.  That  is  the 
proof  which  is  introduced  in  all  other  cases  except  compassing 
.  the  death  of  the  king. 

If  two  or  more  engage  in  a  robbery  or  burglary,  no  declara- 
tion made  by  one  of  them  can  be  admitted  in  evidence  against 
the  other,  unless  he  were  present  and  assented  to  it;  and  no  act 
of  the  one  can  be  proved  against  the  other,  unless  he  were  pre- 
sent, aiding,  assisting  and  giving  his  approbation  of  it.  That  the 
law  most  certainly  required  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act  of  treason  (I  mean  by  the  statute  of  £dw.  III.)  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  yet  the  judges  proceeded  in  their  construction  of 
the  law  so  as  to  suit  the  views  of  the  crown,^and  consequtody 
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established  this  principle:  that  if  one  witness  prove  one  overt  act 
and  another  prove  another  distinct  overt  act,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  convict  the  party  accused;  that  after  proving  one  act  laid,  hy 
one  witness,  they  might  prove  another  act  of  the  same  kind  ia 
a  different  place,  by  another  witness. 

Gendemen  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  pretended,  that 
when  an  act  was  proved  in  one  county  they  might  go  on  add 
prove  other  acts  in  another*  One  of  them  says  he  cannot  con* 
ceiue  why  it  should  be  otherwise  or  what  incofivenience  can 
result  from  it.  Had  the  gentleman  attended  to  the  shameful 
manner  in  which  that  doctrine  had  been  introduced,  he  would 
not  have  given  this  construction  of  it.  They  went  on  the  princi- 
ple of  proving  two  distinct  acts  of  tireason:  that  if  one  witness 
proved  one  act,  and  another  proved  another  act  of  the  same 
kind  of  treason,  this  was  complying  with  the  law.  In  order  to 
prove  it,  gentlemen  said,  that  if  they  proved  a  fact  in  one  coun- 
ty, and  another  fact  in  another,  they  satisfied  the  law.  But  they 
must  first  determine  that  there  was  one  overt  act  committed,  be- 
fore they  can  say  that  treason  has  been  committed;  and  the  overt 
act  must  be  proved  by  two  persons.  The  absurdity  of  their  doc- 
trine must  be  apparent.  They  must  certainly  prove  one  overt 
act  completely  as  the  law  requires,  before  they  pan  proceed  to 
another;  otherwise  two  acts  of  treason  will  be  proved,  each  of 
them  only  by  one  wimess  and  neither  by  two  witnesses;  so  that 
the  testimony  of  one  will  derive  no  confirmation  from  that  of 
the  other.  No  man  abhors  such  doctrine  more  than  I  do.  None 
would  more  reluctantly  sanction  it,  especially  to  gratify  the 
vengeance  of  a  monarch  or  any  other  person  in  authority. 

Chief  Justice. — Was  it  not  necesjiary,  before  the  statute  of 
Edward  passed,  to  produce  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act?  , 

Mr.  Martin. — No  sir.  The  distinction  was  this:  The  act 
of  parliament  intended,  that  there  should  be  two  witnesses  to 
each  overt  act;  but  the  judges  adopted  a  construction  deemed 
acceptable  to  the  crown,  and  admitted  proof  of  one  overt  act 
by  one  witness  and  of  another  by  another.  The  law  also  required,  ' 
that  in  every  case  (even  that  of  compassing  the  king^s  death) 
the  facts  should  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted; yet  wicked  and  arbitrary  judges  determined,  that  laying 
one  overt  act  in  the  county  should  be  sufficient,  and  another 
might  be  proved  in  another  county.  All  this  was  inconsistent 
with  common  reason,  comnKm  sense  and  common  humanity; 
and  thus  a  law,  which  was  intended  as  a  security  against  oppres- 
sion, was  rendered  comparatively  but  of  iitUe  value  to  what  it 
would  have  been,  if  candidly  and  uprightly  construed  by  honest 
and  independent  judges.  This  statute  of  Edward  III.  explained 
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by  the  statute  of  Edward  YL  provided,  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  by  confession  except  in  open  court;  yet  those  wick- 
ed and  arbitrary  judges  destroyed  this  provision  altogether,  and 
construed  it  to  mean,  that  any  person  might  be  convicted  by 
proof  made  by  two  witnesses  of  his  confession  out  of  court,  or 
any  where:  as  by  two  persons  coming  into  his  prison,  without 
giving  any  proof  of  an  6vert  act  even  by  a  single  solitary  witness 
out  the  person's  own  acknowkdgment.  This  was  puttinar  it  in  the 
power  of  two  persons,  by  perjury,  to  take  away  the  life  of  any 
man;  for  such  evidence  in  its  nature  could  not  bt  controverted; 
for  how  could  he  prove,  that  he  had  never  made  such  a  decla- 
ration or  confession^  The  law  certainly  meant  that  no  person 
should  be  convicted  on  any  confession,  unless  made  in  open 
court  on  arraignment  (according  (o  the  gsiputne  principle  of 
which,  the  provision  m  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  been  wisely  made)  instead  of  this  extrajudicial  confession; 
which  of  all  kinds  of  evidence  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  opposed 
or  contradicted. 

Having  shewn  that  the  kind  of  prosecution  used  generally  in 
England  was  founded  on  that  particular  view  (the  safety  of  the 
life  of  the  monarch)  and  that  abuses  of  the  courts  took  away 
the  security  which  the  law  intended,  I  shall  make  some  further 
observations  on  the  kinds  of  proof  necessary  in  other  kinds  of 
treason*  In  fixing  the  crime  of  treason  in  case  of  the  violation 
of  the  queen,  the  act  of  violation  must  be  committed.  It  would 
be  requisite  to  prove  an  actual  violation:  the  same  as  would  be 
requisite  in  the  case  of  rape.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  trea- 
son for  aiding'  and  assisting  the  king's  enemies,  the  prosecutors 
must  prove  the  act  of  aiding  and  assisting.  It  is  precisely  of  the 
same  nature;  and  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  must  be  the 
same.  The  act  in  which  the  criminality  is  said  to  consist  must 
be  proved. 

So  in  the  case  of  levying  war  against  the  king  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  the  United  States  here,  the  act  of  levying  the  war  must 
be  proved.  War  cannot  be  levied  without  an  act.  The  levying 
of  war  consists  of  an  act  or  acts.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  mind 
to  levy  war,  that  constitutes  the  levying  it.  When  war  is  charged 
to  be  levied,  it  must  be  proved.  It  must  be  also  proved  that  the 
act  was  done  against  the  government.  In  either  Great  Britain 
or  America,  the  object  of  the  war  levied  must  be  to  subvert 
the  government.  In  this  country,  it  must  be  to  destroy  the  pre- 
sent system  of  federal  government.  X  believe  I  am  correct  when 
I  say  that  it  must  not  be  a  quarrel  of  a  private  nature  or  have 
any  other  object  in  view,  than  an  opposition  to  the  government. 
Whatever  violent  acts  may  be  committed,  and  however  great 
a  number  of  men  may  be  collected  together,  it  would  not  be  a 
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i^vying  of  war,  unless  the  intention  were  in  some  manner    to 
subvert  the  present  government.  It  would  only  be  a  great  not. 

I  should  be  happy  to  be  better  informed  if  I  be  mistaken; 
but  I  consider  it  as  clear  law,  that  if  a  number  of  persons  conspir^ 
ed,  and  assembled  together  even  in  a  riotous  and  turbulent  man- 
ner, and  some  of  the  party  killed  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  (however  highly  criminal  the  assemblage  and  this  act 
would  be)  without  any  intention  to  subvert  the  government- 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  must  be  bH  overt  act  laid  in 
all  indictments.  I  will  now  shew  that  it  ought  to  be  laid  for  the 
very  purpose  of  letting  the  party  accused  know  what  is  the  spe- 
cific charge  on  which  he  is  prosecuted  and  called  on  to  giv^e 
evidence  and  make  his  defence.  The  following  authorities  will 
establish  this  position.  1  East's  Crown  Law  p.  1 16«  !ftatcs  that 
^*  in  every  indictment  for  high  treason  upon  the  statute  25  Edw. 
III.  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king  or  of  such  of  his 
lamily  as  are  therein  named,  or  for  levying  war,  or  adhering  to 
his  enemies,  the  particular  species  of  treason  must  be  charged 
in  the  very  terms  of  the  statute,  (being  a  declaratory  law)  as  the 
substantial  offence;  and  then  some  overt  act  must  be  laid,  as  the 
means  made  use  of  to  effectuate  the  traitorous  purpose."  "  Thr 
"  overt  acts  so  laid  are  in  truth  the  charge  to  which  the  prisoner 
must  apply  his  defence;  and  therefore  it  is  in  no  case  sufficient 
to  allege  that  the  prisoner  compassed  the  king's  death  or  levied 
war  against  him  or  adhered  to  his  enemies;  for  upon  a  charge 
so  general  and  indefinite^  he  cannot  know  what  acts  he  is  to  de» 
fendP  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  the  first  voL  of  his  pleas  of  the 
crown  j>.  121,  122.  supports  the  same  principle.  He  disapproves 
of  the  concludmg  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  judges,  touching 
those  who  'were  assembled  at  Farley-Wood  in  Yorkshire;  di- 
vers of  whom  were  indicted  and  attainted  of  treason  for  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king;  and  which  concluding  part  is  in 
these  words:  "  FiMt  auxi  agree^  que  si  un  overt  act  soit  lay  en  le 
enditement  et  le  proof  est  dun  autre  overt  act^  de  mesme  le  kinde^ . 
ou  species  de  treason^  ceo  est  assets  bone  evidenced  On  which 
sir  Matthew  observes:  "  I  must  confess,  that  I  could  never  as- 
sent to  this  last  part  of  the  resolution,  though  I  know  it  was  so 
practised  in  criminal  cases  in  the  star  chamber;  for  I  have  al- 
ways thought,  1st  that  the  overt  act  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
indictment;  2nd  as  it  must  be  laid,  so  it  must  be  proved;  for 
otherwise  if  another  act  than  what  is  laid  should  be  sufficient, 
the  prisoner  would  never  be  provided  to  make  his  defence;  3d 
that  more  overt  acts  than  one  may  be  laid  in  an  indictment; 
and  then  the  proof  of  any  one  of  them  so  laid,  being  in  law  suf- 
ficient overt  acts,  maintains  the  indictment;   4th  that  if  anj- 
overt  act  be  sufficiently  laid  hi  the  indictment  and  proved,  any 
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other  dvert  acts  may  be  gtven  in  evid^ice  to  aggravate  t|^e 
crime  and  render  it  more  probable,"  These-  authorities  shew, 
that  an  overt  act  must  b^  laid,  and  proved  as  well  as  laid;  and 
that  the  prosecutor  cannot  .state  or  go  into  evidence  to  prove  a 
general  charge  in  the  indictment;  because  no  man  could  be 
prepared  to  make  his  defence  against  such  a  charge. 

I  refer  your  Honours  also  to  2  Hawkins^  cA*  46*  secU  34.  to 
shew  that  though  where  one  is  indicted  for  high  treason  in 
compassing  the  king^s  death  in  one  county,  and  the  levying  of 
war  in  the  same  county,  is  laid  as  an  overt  act  of  such  treason 
and  proved  in  the  same  county  by  one  witness,  the  levying  of 
war  in  another  cqunty  may  also  be  proved  by  another  witness. 
Yet  it  was  agreed  at  the  «ame  time,  that  -where  the  levying  of 
war  is  the  treason  for  which  the  party  is  indicted^  it  must  be 
fully  proved  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  /a/^/.''— Also— 

*^  That  at  this  day  the  levying  of  war  can  in  no  case  be  given 
in  evidence  as  an  overt  act  in  any  county,  in  which  it  is  not 
laid^  unless  it  tend  to  prove  some  overt  act  that  is  expressly 
laid";  which  Mac  Naliy  adopts  as  a  rule,  p.  505.  And  in  Ke* 
lyng  p.  15.  ^^  it  was  resolved,  the  treason  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment  being  the  compassing  of  the  king's  death,  which  was  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  che  levying  war  being  laid  only 
as  one  of  the  overt  acts  to  prove  the  compassing  the  king^ 
death,  though  this  levying  of  war  be  laid  in  the  indictment  to  be 
in  Middlesex,  yet  a  war  levied  by  him  in  Surrey  might  be  given 
in  evidence ;  for  b«:ing  not  laid  as  the  treason  but  only  as  the 
overt  act  to  prove  the  compassing,  it  is  a  transitory  thing  which 
may  be  proved  in  another  county.  *^  But  if  on  indictment  be  for 
levying  war^  and  that  made  the  treason  for  which  the  party  is 
indicted^  in  tliat  case  it  is  local^  and  must  ke  laid  in  the  county 
where  in  truth  it  was.^^ 

Here  we  see,  that  in  indictments  for  treason  in  compassing^ 
the  death  of  the  king,  where  the  offence  is  laid  in  one  county 
and  levying  of  war  in  the  same  county  is  laid  as  an  overt  act  of 
such  treason,  and  proved  in  the  same  county,  the  levying  of 
war  in  another  county  may  also  be  proved  by  another  witness. 
They  have  taken  up  this  idea  as  a  rule  of  law:  that  the  •vert 
act  of  compassing  the  king's  death  must  be  considered  as  tran- 
sitory and  not  local,  as  it  is  in  indictments  for  levying  war- 
But  both  these  writers  concur  in  stating,  that  where  the  charge 
is  levying  war^  the  crime  is  locals  and  must  be  laid  where  it  was 
really  committed^  and  fully  proved  where  laid* 

This  doctrine  is  stated  and  approved  in  2d  Mac  Nally  504 — 5; 
who  makes  it  in  ^ubstance  his  fourth  rule,  under  the  head 
"  of  proving  the  ceruinty  of  the  place  laid  in  the  indictment.^' 
He  ulso  refers,  in  confirmation  of  it,  to  the  case  of  Deacon  in 
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i'oster^  p.  9>  where  an  objection  was  taken  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel:  that  a  fact  proved  was  not  committed  in  Cumberland, 
the  county  where  the  venue  of  all  the  overt  acts  was  laid;  but 
where  justices  Abney  and  Foster  held,  that  it  was  indeed  ne- 
cessary on  that  indictment,  that  some  overt  act  laid  be  proved 
on  the  prisoner  in  Cumberland;  but  that  being  done,  acts  of 
treason  tending  to  prove  the  overt  acts  laid,  though  done  in  a 
foreign  county,  may  be  given  in  evidence."  So  that  the  proof 
of  this  act  of  treason,  done  in  another  county^  is  not  admitted 
unless  it  be  direct  evidence  of  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  only  after  that  has  been  proved. 

These  decisions  do  not  aflect  the  general  principle:  that  trea- 
son is  local  and  must  be  proved  where  laid.  But  an  authority, 
which  seemed  to  be  relied  on  to  disprove  it,  is,  that  lord  chief 
justice  Willes  did  not  give  an  opinion  on  the  2d  point. 

I«  Deacon's  case  the  court  was  unanimous  on  the  first  point: 
that  an  overt  act  not  laid  may  be  given  in  evid-'nce,  if  it  be  a 
direct  proof  of  any  of  the  overt  acts  laid;  but  lord  chief  justice 
Willes  declined  giving  any  opinion  on  the  second  point:  the 
giving  evidence  of  overt  acts  in  a  county  different  from  that 
where  the  fact  was  laid,  an  overt  act  having  been  first  proved 
in  the  proper  county.  But  this  sort  of  evidence,  Foster  says, 
was  given  in  almost  all  the  trials  referred  to  by  him. 

The  rebel  army  had  marched  in  warlike  array  from  Man- 
chester to  Carlisle.  Deacon,  was  with  them,  and  taken  in  the 
latter  city.  The  indictment  charged  him  with  levying  war;  and  ■ 
the  overt  act  was  laid  in  marching  into  Carlisle,  and  taking 
possession  of  and  holding  it.  He  was  found  with  the  rebel 
army;  and  the  question  was  whether  he  were  there  with  a  crimi- 
nal intention:  that  is,  whether  he  had  voluntarily  joined  them 
or  happened  to  be  there  accidentally*  To  shew  that  he  had 
joined  them,  and  that  his  intention  was  criminal,  they  proved 
on  his  trial,  that  he  was  with  the  rebel  army  at  Manchester, 
in  a  hostile  manner;  and  that  while  there,  he  compelled  a  prin- 
ter to  publish  a  manifesto  for  the  pretender,  and  was  seen 
marching  with  them.  This  merely  shews  the  intention:  i.  e.  juo 
ammo  he  joined  them.  What  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
intention  wherewith  he  joined  this  army,  than  that  he  was  found 
marching  with  them,  and  compelled  a  printer  to  publish  a  ma- 
nifesto in  favour  of  the  pretender?  It  certainly  was  not  an  act 
of  levying  war  to  compel  a  printer  to  publish  a  manifesto;  but 
it  shewed  quo>  ammo  he  marched  and  continued  with  them; 
and  a  British  statute  made  all  persons  who  declared  fdr  the 
pretender  guilty  of  treason.  It  was  an  overuact  of  that  species 
of  treason,  but  pot  of  levying  war;  which  consists  of  acts  and 
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not  of  designs  of  intentions  of  the  mind;  and  which  acts  must 
be  pursuant  to  an  intention  to  levy  war. 

So  in  Wedderbourn*s  case,  it  was  proved  by  two  witnesses 
that  he  was  with  the  rebels  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  overt  act 
of  treason  was  laid;  and  that  he  was  at  other  places  with  them. 
The  question  then  was  with  what  intention  the  prisoner  was 
there.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  called  witnesses  who  proved 
likewise,  that  he  was  appointed,  by  the  pretender's  son,  collector 
of  the  excise;  and  that  he  did  actually  collect  the  excise  for  the 
use  of  the  rebel  army*  The  prisoner's  counsel  insisted  that  this 
species  of  evidence  ought  not  to  be  admitted;  "  for  though 
collecting  money  for  the  service  of  rebels  is  an  overt  act  of 
high  treason,  yet  not  being  laid  in  the  indictment,  in  which  the 
'the  overt  acts  charged  were  laid  as  acts  of  levying  war,  no  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  given  of  it.  But  they  were  overruled,  for 
the  reason  before  assigned  in  Deacon's  case.  There  was  no 
question  made  about  his  patriotism  and  pure  motives.  His 
counsel  pretended  that  he  was  compelled  to  join  them  and  col> 
lect  the  excise;  that  he  had  taken  no  active  part  with  them;  that 
his  father  had  collected  the  excise  under  the  king.  But  it  was 
proved' that  he  was  there  with  them  the  whole  time;  and  that  he 
accepted  and  acted  under  the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  the 
excise  under  the  pretender.  Collecting  the  excise  is  not  an  act 
of  levying  war,  though  made  treason  as  aiding  and  declaring  for 
the  pretender,  by  the  statute  made  on  that  subject.  But  his  hav- 
ing collected  the  excise  and  being  found  with  that  army  would 
have  shewn  his  intention:  that  he  intended  to  depose  the  king 
and  place  the  pretender  on  the  throne.  The  utmost  extent  that 
you  can  go  in  such  cases  is  that  you  may  shew  the  fiio  ammOy 
or  object  and  intention  of  what  happened. 

I  will  trouble  your  Honours  by  recurring  again  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Vaughan's  case,  in  5  State  Trials^  p.  17— 38#  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  law;  and  which  is  in  point  to  shew  what  ought 
to  be  proved'  to  support  an  indictment  for  levying  war  or  ad- 
hering to  the  king's  enemies;  and  where  a  decision  is  in  favour  of 
life  and  liberty,  it  ought  to  be  priced  beyond  every  thing.  Such 
a  decision  may  be  considered  as  a  landmark  for  the  security 
of  life  and  liberty,  and  cannot  be  too  much  relied  on,  or  too 
often  referred  to. 

Vaughan  was  indicted  of  treason  in  two  counts:  one  for  ad- 
hering to  the  king's  enemies,  and  the  other  for  levying  war;  but 
the  first  charge  of  adhering  to.  the  king's  enemies  was  princi- 
pally insisted  on.  The  indictment  goes  into  specific  facts  to 
shew  in  what  manner  he  did  aid  and  assist  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  It  states,  after  the  usual  preamble,  that  "  the  said  Tho- 
mas Vaughan  did  by  force  and  arms,  falsely  and  maliciously 
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wickedly  and  trailorouiily,  aid,  help  aud  assist  the  enemies  of 
our  said  lord  the  king,  in  the  ship  of  war  called  the  Loyal  Clen- 
cartie;  and  that  the  said  Thomas  VaughaDf  in  the  execution  ^od 
performance  of  his  said  aiding,  helping  and  assisting,  malici- 
ously, falsely  and  trait6rously,  in  the  said  ship  of  war  called 
the  Loyal  Clencartic,  sailed  a  cruising  to  several  maritime 
places  within  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid,  by  force  and  arms  to 
take  the  ships,  goods  and  money  of  pur  said  lord  the  king  and 
his  subjects,"    This  was  the  overt  act^  and  the  evidence  to 
which  he  was  to  apply  his  defence.  So  much  for  the  count  for 
aiding  and  assisting  the  king^s  enemies;  now  corned  the  count 
for  levying  war.  It  charges,  that  ^^  he  falsely,  maliciously,  de- 
vilishly and  traitorously  by  force  and  arms,  with  divers  other 
false  rebels  and  traitors,  (to.  the  jurors  unknown)  war  against 
our  said  now  lord  the  king,  prepared,  prompted,  levied  and  wa- 
ged; and  that  the  said  Thomas  Vaughan  in  performance  of  his 
said  war  and  rebellion,  then  and  there  by  force  and  arms,  mali- 
ciously, wickedly  and  openly  assembled,  and  joined  himself,  with 
several  other  false  traitors  and  rebels  (to  the  jurors  unknown)  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  being  armed  and  provided  in  a 
warlike  manner,  with  guns  and  other  arms,  as  well  offensive  as 
defensive.  And  the  said  Thomas  Vaughan  then  and  there  be- 
ing on  board  the  said  ship  of  war,  called  the  Loyal  Clencartief 
assembled  with  the  other  false  rebels  and  traitors  as  aforesaid, 
maliciously,  wickedly  and  traitorously,  sailed  a  cruising  to  se- 
veral maritime  places,  with  the  aforesaid  ship  of  war,  called 
the  Loyal  Clencartie,  with  an  intent  to  take,  spoil  and ,  carry 
away  the  ships,  goods  and  money  of  our  said  lord  the  king  and 
his  subjects  by  force  and  arms,"  &c. 

The  overt  act  of  levying,  war  laid  in  the  second  count,  and  to 
which  also  his  defence  was  to  be  applied,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  in  the  first:  that  he  sailed  a  cruising  in  the  vessel  called  the 
Loyal  Clencartie,  to  several  maritime  places,  to  destroy  the 
ships,  goods  and  money  of  the  king  and  his  subjects;  except 
that  in  the  second  count  it  is  added,  that  in  performance  of  the 
war  and  rebellion,  he  assembled  and  joined  himself  widi  other 
traitors,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  armed  and  provided  in  a  war- 
like manner  with  guns  and  other  arms.  No  other  act  of  adher- 
ing or  levying  war  is  stated. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  offered  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  prisoner  had  at  another  time  cut  away  the  custom- 
house barge;  and  the  court  solemnly  diecided  that  on  an  indict- 
ment for  levying  war,  or  for.  adhering  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, with  specification  of  some  overt  act,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  was  levied,  or  in  which  the  king's  enemies  were 
adhered  tOf  the  evidence  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  overt  act 
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alone  wfarch  is  chat^d;  and  that  no  otber  overt  act  of  levying 
war,  no  distinct  overt  act  of  aiding  or  assisting  the  king's  ene- 
mies could  be  proved  except  those  laid;  that  acts  done  by  the. 
same  persons  at  other  times  and  places,  in  aiding  and  assisting 
the  king's  enemies,  could  not  be  given  in  evidence,  not  being 
laid  in  the  indictment;  and  that  acts  done  in  any  other  vessel 
than  the  Loyal  Clencartie  could  not  be  given  in  evidence.  The 
court  did  not  permit  the  prosecutor  to  give  the  act  of  cutting 
away  the  barge  in  evidence,  even  to  support  the  probability  that 
war  was  levied,  or  that  the  king's  enemies  had  been  aided;  and 
for  the  best  reasons.  The  statute  required  thata  person  should 
only  be  convicted  on  full  proof,  by  two  witnesses,  that  the  overt 
act  was  done.  If  the  charge  were  not  so  proved,  it  was  contrary 
to  law  to  go  into  other  evidence. 

The  gentleman  who  opened  the  cause  said  that  this  evidence 
was  not  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  treasoif  in  levying  war.  But 
Certainly  when  charged  with  aiding  and  assisting  the  king's 
enemies,  it  was  sufficient  to  establish  his  guilt  as  a  traitor  for 
aiding  them,,  that  he  cruised  in  the  service  of  those  enemies 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  the  ships  and  property 
of  the  king  and  his  subjects.  It  was  not  necessary  to  decide  the 
question  of  levying  war.  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  decision 
of  the  court  on  that  point. 

This  decision,  which  has  thus  established  this  doctrine',  is 
recognised  by  Foster^  p.  246,  and  not  shaken  by  the  case  of 
Deacon  or  Wedderboum  or  any  other  authority.  It  was  not  an 
overt  act  of  levying  war  but  an  independent  distinct  act  from 
those  charged  in  the  indictment.  But  the  court  determined  on 
this  case  that  his  having  a  treasonable  disposition,  and  his  ha- 
ving taken  the  customhouse  boat,  could  not  be  given  in  evi- 
dence on  his  trial,  even  to  shew  quo  ammo  he  did  the  crime 
in  the  Loyal  Clencartie.  Foster^  in  p.  246,  approving  of  the 
rejection,  by  the  court,  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  custom- 
house barge  in  Vaughan's  case,  adds  as  a  reason,  that  if  it  were 
true  that  he  had  taken  this  barge,  ^^  it  was  no  sort  of  proof  that 
the  prisoner  had  cruised  in  the  Loyal  Clencartie,  which  was  the 
only  fact  he  had  then  to  answer  for."  The  authority  of  this  case 
is  sdso  recognised  in  2d  Haxvktns  P.  C.  chap.  46,  secU  34.  and 
Mac  Nally  507. 

It  is  said  in  Foster,  in  the  same  page  that  distinct  acts  of  levy  ing 
war,  from  those  stated  in  indictments,  cannot  be  admitted  in  evi- 
dence to  support  them;  and  that  the  rule  of  rejecting  all  manner 
of  evidence  in  criminal  prosecutions,  that  is  foreign  to  the  point  in 
issue,  is  founded  in  sound  sense  and  common  justice.  This  doc- 
trine is  strictly  applicable  to  the  case  now  before  the  court.  For 
instance,  an  overt  act  committed  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland 
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18  distinct  from  an  overt  act  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  aiid  no 
act  done  in  Cumberland  can  be  given  in  evidence  to  prove  an 
act  on  Blannerha^ett's  island,  any  more  than  an  act  done  in  the 
boat  could  be  given  in  evidence  to  shew  quo  animo  the  act 
in  the  Loyal  Clencartie  was  committed.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
reason,  that  one  should  be  direct  evidence  of  the  other;  that 
an  act  committed  ten  montlis  before  should  be  evidjence  of  what 
was  done  then. 

Here  we  are  only  c^led  upon  to  answer  for  what  happened 
at  Blanherhassett's  island.  For  that  only  we  are  now  account- 
able; but  according  to  gentlemen's  doctrine,  fifty  acts  commit* 
%ed  at  other  places  could  be  received  as  evidence  in  support  of 
it.  This  would  be  a  convenient  mean  for  men  who  wish  ,to  de- 
stroy their  enemies.  Would  this  be  correct  or  just?  Foster  con- 
strues the  law  on  this  point  very  differently  from  ^the  gentleman 
en  the  other  side;  who  has  repeatedly  expressed  so  niuch  ab- 
Jiorrence  of  the  common  law,  that  he  wishes  the  whole  rubbish 
of  it  to  be  thrown  away;  and  declared  that  common  sense  would 
be  an  infinitely  safer  rule  to  decide  this  case;  as  he  saye  it  is 
in  determining  controversies  between  man  and  man.  This  guide 
to  which  he  has  so  often  referred  us,  I  believe,  would  |20t  con- 
duct us  to  the  same  point.  For  I  am  sure  that  his  common 
sense,  from  the  specimen  we  have  had  of  it,  would  be  as  un« 
intelligible  to  me,  as  the  common  law  would  be  to  that  gentle- 
man. 

The  law  is  clearly  settled  as  I  have  stated  it.  It  has  been  so 
decided  not  only  in  Vaughan's  case,  but  many  others.  There 
is  no  decision  to  the  contrary.  The  cases  of  the  queen  against 
Damaree  and  Purchase  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  an 
t'xception  to  the  general  rule;  and  if  the  doctrine  contended  for 
by  the  prosecution  were  to  prevail,  the  insertion  of  an  overt 
act  would  answer  no  purpose  whatever. 

Chief  Justice. — The  argument  there  was,  that  an  overt 
act  was  not  necessary  to  be  particularly  stated;  and  that  the 
charge  might  be  laid  in  general  terms:  that  is,  as  I  recollect  it, 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  state  that  the  accused  with  a  multitude 
of  armed  men  assembled  in  warlike  array  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Wirt. — In  the  case  of  lord  Balmerino,  the  first  charge 
in  the  indictment  was  general— -it  was  for  leveying  war  against 
the  king;  that  he,  on  the  lOrh  day  of  November  in  the  19th  year 
of  the  king's  reign,  assembled  and  joined  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  traitors  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  and  hostile 
manner,  and  prepared  waged  and  levied  a  public  and  cruel 
war;  and  thfm  a  special  charge  was  added:  that  he  entered  in- 
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to  attd  took  ^d  hetd-tfae  city  of  Carlisle.  He  objected  1st,  that 
he  was  not  there  on  the  lOdi  of  November;  and  2dly,  that  he 
was  not  there  when  it  was  taken.  His  objections  were  over- 
ruled: the  first  because  the  day  is  not  material;  and  the  se- 
cond because  he  marched  into  the  ci^  after  it  was  taken  and 
held  it  for  the  pretender/  But  it  was  certainly  considered  that 
the  first  general  churge,  proved  by  hts  marching  with  the  rebel 
army,  would  have  been  sufficient,  even  if  it  had  not  been  proved 
that  he  entered  into  Carlisle,  and  held  it  for  the  pretender.    ^ 

Mr.  Martin. — Lord  Balmerino's  was  a  clear  case;  but  he 
did  not  understand  the  inutility  of  those  objections,  or  he  would 
not  have  urged  them;  as  he  afterwards  declared  himself.  The 
indictment  charged  that  he  entered  and  took  possession  of  Car- 
lisle on  the  10th  of  November;  and  the  fact  was,  that  he  did' 
not  enter  it  until  the  next  day  after  it  was  taken.  His  objection 
Was,  that  the  indictment  did  nof  state  the  facts  properly.  He 
thought  that  all  the  indictment  must  fall,  if  any  article  or  part 
of  it  were  not  proved  as  charged;  and  that  the  day  was  material- 
It  appeared  that  he  .came  into  the  city  on  a  diiferent  day  from 
that  charged  in  the  indictment;  but  it  did  not  expressly  charge 
bim  with  being  there  when  the  city  was  taken,  though  it  might  * 
be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  accusation.  But  it  was  proved* 
against  him  that  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
and  then  held  possession  of  it  for  the  pretender.  The  indict- 
ment charged  that  he  with  a  great  multitude  of  traitors  and 
rebels  to  the  number  of  3000  in  warlike  and  hostile  array,  with 
offensive  and  defensive  arms,  &c.  did  assemble  and  join  him- 
self, and  traitorously  did  prepare,  order,  wage  and  levy  war. 
It  is  not  stated  that  they  levied  war,  but  that  A^  levied  and  waged 
the  war  together  with  them.  The  overt  acts  charged  are,  diat 
he  levied  the  war  with  those  traitors  and  rebels  armed  and  ar^ 
^rayed  in  a  warlike  and  hostile  manner,  with  offensive  and  de- 
fensive arms,  &c«  and  that  he  entered  and  took  possession  of 
Carlisle.  The  charge  of  an  overt  act  is  always  indispensable; 
but  it  must  be  proved  as  laid.  And  overt  acts  neither  charged 
nor  being  evidence,  in  themselves,  of  those  charged,  are  neyer 
admitted  in  proof.  In  Vaughan's  case  the  indictment  stated  that 
he  levied  war;  but  it  stated  also  that  he  adhered  to  the  king's 
enemies;  and  it  went  on  and  charged  what  was  done  in  the 
Loyal  Clencartie. — The  indictment  against  lord  Cromartie  is 
like  that  against  lord  Balmerino.  It  first  charges  that  he  levied 
war;  that  he,  with  a  numbe]>  of  persons  armed  in  military  array, 
did  levy  war;  and  then  it  goes  on  and  states  the  overt  act  of  his 
going  into  and  holding  the  city  of  Perth — and  it  was  proved 
that  he  went  into  Perth  and  held  it  against  the  king's  forces. 
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The  cases  are  similar:*  in  each  the  overt  act  was  distinctfy 
proved.  . 

It  is  admitted  that  some  overt  act  of  war  must  be  proved. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  i  shall  enter  into  a  contest  to  shew 
that  a  mere  assemblage  would  be  insufficient  to  constitute  such 
an  act.  But  there  is  an  ovett  act  laid  in  the  indictnient:  that 
there  was  an  assemblage  ilrmed  and  arrajred,  and  that  they  took 
boats  or  canoes  and  proceeded  in  them  down  the  river  to  seize 
and  take  New  Orleans;  which  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
assefnblage;  and  this  must  be  proved  as  laid.  In  the  cases  of 
Damaree  and  Purchase,  S  St.  Trials^  218.  268.  there  was  an 
overt;  act  of  war  laid,  or  they  were  chargpd  with  compassing 
the  queen's  death. 

Chief  Justice.-— The  indictments  in  those  cases  charge 
levying  war. 

Mr.  Martin.— I  shall  for  the  present  leave  part  of  my  ar- 
gument unfinished.  I  shall  only  make  this  observation:  Our 
constitution  has  made  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  an  overt  act 
of  levying  war  should  be  laid  in  the  indictment.  It  must  be 
laid  in  the  district  and  state  wherein  it  was  committed,  and 
proved  in  the  county  wherein  it  is  laid.  It  is  tlierefore  not 
material  what  the  precedents  in  Great  Britain  may  state.  What 
the  constitution  prescribes  must  be  obeyed.  We  must  thfere- 
fore  refer  to  the  indictment.  .       ^  ^ 

I  ask  what  is  the  overt  act  laid  in  this  indictment?  And  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  construc- 
tive presence  as  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  contend  f6r.  In 
the  first  count,  it  is  alleged  that  the  accused  levied  war.  Gen- 
tlemen have  given  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  count  for 
levying  war  but  an  assemblage  of  men.  But  they  must  prove 
the  overt  act  which  they  have  alleged:  an  assemblage  of  men 
armed  in  a  warlike  and  hostile  array  on  the  island  for  a  trea- 
sonable purpose,  at  the  time  and  place  changed.  Instead  of 
piioving  any  war,  or  any  act  of  levying  such  war,  they  have  only 
shewn  a  mere  unarmed  assemblage  of  a  few  men.  There  is 
therefore  a  total  failure  of  proving  this  count.  There  is  no 
proof  of  any  thing  like  a  war.  There  is  no  evidence  to  shew 
that  there  was  even  an  armed  assemblage  on  the  island. 

As  to  the  second  count:  it  states  that  there  was  an  assem- 
blage of  armed  men  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  in  order  to  carry  their  traitorous  intentions  into 
eifect  and  carry  on  the  war  against  their  country,  they  arrayed 
themselves  in  a  warlike  manner,  with  arms,  &c.  and  proceeded 
from  the  island  down  the  Ohio,  with  the  intention  to  take  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans,    jfhis  count  is  equally  unsupported. 
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They  have  admitted,  and  we  have  proved  without  their  admis- 
sioB«  that  colonel  Burr  was  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  island*  I  ask  therefore,  how  could  he  be  considered  as  con- 
structively present  on  the  island?  The  men  assembled  them- 
selves there  in  his  absence.  As  he  was  in  fact  in  Kentucky  at 
such  a  distance,  bv  what  construction  could  he  have  been  on 
the  island?  Could  he  reappear  in  an  instant  on  the  island?  Did 
diey  set  off  together  to  the  island?  Was  he  so  near  it  as  to  be 
able  to  give  them  immediate  or  speedy  assistance?  When  the 
n^ilitia  of  Wood  county  were  marching  against  them,  was  he 
near  enough  to  give  them  any  aid  or  assistance?  Could  he  by 
the  attribute  of  ubiquity  be  on  Blannerhassett's  island  and  in 
Kentucky  at  the  same  time?  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  war 
or  violence,  or  any  thing  being  done  any  where.  Is  this  specific 
charge,  that  he  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  made  in 
consequence  of  his  being  able  to  give  them  aid  or  assistance,  or 
notice  to  run  for  it?  If  the  persons  assembled  at  the  island 
were,  informed  by«a  communication  from  him  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles  that  they  ought  to  make  their  escape, 
if  at  such  a«distance  he  .gave  them  notice  that  they  were  in 
danger  and  ought  to  run  for  it  in  order  to  avoid  it,  he  was  far 
from  being  accessory  to  treason  or  any  other  crime.  Instead  of 
advising  or  abetting  a  crime^  if  any  were  meditated,  he  pre- 
vented it.  I  am  sure,  it  is  beyond  my  conception  how  he  could 
on  any  correct  principle  be  legally  present  or  constructively 
guilty  either  as  principal  or  accessory.  If  the  gentleman's  po- 
sition be  correct,  I  must  repeat  the  argument  used  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  began  the  motion,  and  which  they  only  attempted 
to  answer  by  endeavouring  to  throw  ridicule  and  contempt  on 
it;  as  they  could  not  oppose  it  by  fair  reasoning.  Their  con- 
struction is  as  variant  from  universal  usage,  as  it  is  repugnant 
to  correct  principles.  No  instance  can  be  adduced  of  such  a 
construction  having  ever  been  sanctioned  in  practice.  Crimes 
have  been  heretofore  prosecuted  according  to  the  truth  of  each 
case;  and  the  accused  have  been  only  charged  with  having  been 
guilty  where  they  were  really  committed.  Those  who  had  com- 
mitted treason,  who  had  levied  war  in  Carlisle,  were  charged 
as  having  levied  the  war  in  Carlisle.  Those,  who  were  accused 
of  having  levied  war  in  Perth,  were  charged  as  having  done  so; 
and  those,  who  levied  war  in  Aberdeen,  were  indicted  as  hav- 
ing levied  war  there  only.  But  if  the  counsel  for  the  crown  in 
Great  Britain  had  found  out  this  new  doctrine  discovered  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  counsel  for  this  prosecution,  (that  indivi- 
duals who  engaged  in  the  same  war  carried  the  war  through 
those  two  kingdoms;  that  those,  who  were  absent  when  Car-* 
lisle,  Aberdeen  and  Perth  were  taken,  were  constructively  pre* 
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sent  and  equally  guilty  with  those  who*  were  actuikUy  present;) 
prosecutions  would  have  been  easily  conducted  and  much 
trouble  saved.  If  gentlemen's  new  doctrine  be  correct,  all  per* 
sons  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  fbrty*five  (or  atiy  other) 
belonged  to  the  same  array.  It  wOuld  only  have  been  necessity 
to  state  and  insist  that  by  constructive  presence  a  person  wfa» 
levied  war  at  Perth  might  be  charged  as  having  levied  it  at  Car* 
lisle,  because  he  was  connected  with  the  army*  Proving  pre* 
sence  in  any  one  place,  would  be  proof  of  presence  in  all  pbicca. 
This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  this  new  doctrine. 

If  this  new  doctrine  be,  as  gentlemen  affect  to  believe,  unan* 
swerably  correct,  then  it  shews  incontrovertibly  great  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  who  prosecuted  in  Great  Britain  in 
encountering  so  much  unnecessary  trouble  and  adopting  a  mode 
of  prosecution  so  difficult  as  they  did,  and  the  superior  inge- 
nuity of  the  gentlemen  in  discovering  this  very  easy  and  plaun 
mode. 

If  gentlemen,  by  giving  him  this  constructive  presence,  can 
charge  colonel  Burr  as  present  on  the  island  when  he  was  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred*  or  two  hundred  and  fifty. miles, surely 
the  lawyers  who  prosecuted  in  that  country'  might  have  indicted 
and  prosecuted  the  accused  where  most  convenient  to  them- 
selves,  without  any  regard  to  the  places  where  the  crimes  iro* 
puted  were  really  committed.  They  might  have  charged^  person 
who  committed  an  act  of  levying  war  at  Perth,  as  *^  having 
been  guilty  of  it  at  Carlisle  or  Aberdeen,*'  which  is  only  thirty 
or  forty  miles  disrtant.  If  this  constructive  presence  can  by  legal 
fiction  be  extended  from  that  proximity,  whence  immediate  aid 
can  be  afforded,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
certainly  it  might  have  been  carried  thirty  or  forty  miles;  and 
if  the  law  had  authorized  it,  that  very  easy  and  convenient  mode 
of  prosecution  would  have  been  pursued ;  but  such  an  idea,  so 
oppressive  a  construction  to  the  accused,  never  was  entertained 
in  that  country;  and  I  am  confident  never  will  be  tolerated  in 
tbi§. 

Having  then,  I  flatter  myself,  said  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
the  argument  of  gentlemen,  ^nd  shewn  thatdiere  can  be  no  such 
constructive  presence  as  they  advocate,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  what  was  the  situation  of  the  accused,  supposing  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  constructive  presence;  because  when  per- 
sons  are  constructively  present,  they  are  never  called  accesso- 
ries before,  but  principals.  If  a  person  be  at  all  guilty,  but  neither 
actively  nor  constructively  present,  he  must  be  an  accessorial 
agent.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
law,  between  those  whose  accessorial  agency  is  before  the  com* 
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mission  of  this  crime^  and  dioB«  whose  accessorial  agency  is 
after  it. 

It  is  admitted  that  those^  *  who  are  accessories  after  the  fac| 
lO  treiison,  should  be  indicted  specially;  that  the  particular  facts, 
which  render  them  traitors  by  relation  after  the  treason  is  com- 
mitted, should  be  specially  set  forth.  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
that  the  law  is  the  same  with  respect  to  adcessories  before  the 
fact(  that  it  requires  the  same  specification  of  accessorial  guilt 
before^  as  it  does  after  the  fact.^  By  accessorial  agents  before 
die  fact,  I  mean  those  who  advise,  procures  or  command  it  to 
be  done*  By  aecessorial  agents  after  the  fact,  I  mean  those  w]}o 
received,  comforted,  concealed  or  protected  from  justice  any 
person  who  bss  committed  treason.  Between  accessories  before 
and  after  the  fact,  in  murder,  felony  or  any  other  crime,  there 
fs  no  distinction  in  law;  as  to  those  who  receive  after  and  those 
#ho  direct  before  the  fact,  in  all  felonies  and  other  inferior 
crimes,  the  principles  of  the  law  are  the  ^ame.  It  is  a  principle 
of  the  common  law,  that  he  by  whose  agency  a  felony  is  done, 
who  advises,  procures  or  commands  it  to  be  done,  is  guilty  of 
the  felony  himself;  that  is  as  an  accessory.  The  reason  is,  that 
by  advising  the  actor  to  do  it,  he  hai  made  the  act  his  own. 
Another  has  done  the  act,  but  he  has  made  it  his  own  by  advi- 
sing or  procuring  him  to  do  it;  and  another  has  done  so,  by 
receiving  or  comforting  him  who  has  committed  it.  He,  who 
knowingly  receives  or  comforts  or  has  given  his  approbation 
of  a  felon  or  protects  or  endeavours  to  protect  him  from  pun- 
ishment, does  thereby  make  the  act  his  own,  and  becomes  a 
felon. 

Let  us  examine  the  principles  of  common  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  by  which  colonel  Burr  ought  to  be  made  liable  for 
the  acts  of  others  done  in  his  absence.  The  person  who  advises 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  it  is  said,  is  more  criminal  than  the 
person,  who  in  consequence  of  the  advice,  commits  it.  "  If  he 
inciteth  to  the  offence,  some  say,  that  he  is  quodam  modo  guilty 
of  the  fact."  In  foro  coeli^  he  is  cpnsidered  equally  guilty  with 
the  real  perpethator;  and  if  the  advice  be  not  pursued,  the  advi- 
ser only  is  vaforo  cocli  guilty.  But  let  us  examine  whether  those 
who  advise  murder,  robbery  or  larceny  to  be  committed  be 
equally  guilty  in  law,  in  foro  secuiij  with  the  actors  of  those 
crimes.  The  man  who  advises  a  murder  is  frequendy  more 
guilty,  it  is  said,  than  he  who  does  the  act.  In  Joro  coeli  he  is 
just  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  done  the  act  in  person.  But  would 
that  prove  that  the  man  who  advises  a  murder  to  be  commit- 
ted should  be  considered  as  the  actor,  and  prosecuted  for  it 
as  the  actor  himself  f  Although  their  criminality  may  be  equal, 
yet  the  oflfcnces  of  the  adviser  and  actor  are  specifically  differ- 
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ent  in  their  iiature%  I€'.tlie  adviser  ifi  to  be  prosecuted  a$  an 
actor,  you  would  on  priodiplefi  of  common  sense  strike  out  of 
the  very  list  of  crimiQiils  «U  accessories  before  the  fact.  Butstr^oii 
that  principle,  there  #ould  not  be,  as  to  frionies,  any  acceaao*- 
ries;  but  all  must  be  itidicted  as  princtpais*  These  remarks  appljr 
to  the  cases  of  robbery  and  larceny  as  well  as  to  that  of  munter. 
And  as  to  trea&oQ,  sU  who  are  infplicated  in  it  in  any  manner  are 
equally  pimishabie*  But  st|B  it  is  necessary  that  every  person 
charged  with  a  criHie  shoaU  have  notice  of  what  he  is  accused 
and  know  how  to  defend  hi«^elf«  It  isnot  denied,  that  he  wbo^ 
incites  or  iostiigatet  another  to  perpetrate  a  crime  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  itr  audunrf  afr  without  the  incitement  or  instigation, 
the  crime  could  note^^iatr  But  though  the  prime  iiiover  of  waf 
criminal  a^  alay  -not  be  inferior  in  iniquity  to  the  instrument 
whom  he  amplojrs,  yettlai^  does  not  prove  that  every  persGn- 
accused  Wgbt  a4|to  be  etMtf|«ed  according  to  the  truth  of  tha 
case;  as  <>theriri9e  he  could  not  khow  how  to  defend  himself* 
[Here  Mn  Alartb  reienad  to  f^ter  p.  a61y--'2.  which  s^ 
fully  quoted,  l^efere}  Hefe  then  the  doctrine  according;  to  com* 
mon  sense  is  with  tne«  Tba  degree  of  wickedness  or. atrocity 
does  not  s«ipet9ede.lbe  Mf^essitv  of  notice  by  a. specification. 

I  now  comc^  to  pur^up.  the  idoa.  before  suggested:  that  those 
who  are  gviiky  of  acftessorial  agency  before  and  after  the  fact 
are  in  the  same  ^tuationv  to  i^ew.that  there,  ts  no  difference 
between  d>em,  and  that  accessories  after  are  eqi|<Jly  as  guilty  as 
those  .before  the  fact  in  treason,.  X  wil|  refer  to  3  Hawkin9*s  P* 
€•  chap,  29.  sectioTir^di  ^^  It  was.forioerlv  a  question  whether  the 
same  receipt  of  an  offender,  which  will  thake  the  receiver  an 
accessory  after  the  fact  in  the  cai^  'of  felony,  will  make  him  a 
principal  in  high  treason,  ^  it  Sfemsto  be  settled  at  this  day  that 
it  -wilL^^  To  justify  wiiieh  opinion  this  author  goes  on  to  shew, 
that  if  the  law  were  otherwise,  if  it  should  be  adjudged  a  mis* 
prision  only,  as  some  bad  contended,  it  would  be  less  criminal 
and  subject  to  less  punishment,  to  receive  a  traitor  than  a  fe- 
lon; and  that  the  receiver  of  a  felon  is  certainly  liable  to  judg- 
ment of  death.  It  is  immaterial  %vhat  was  the  doubt  formerly  in 
Great  Britain  as  to  this  point,  since  it  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
It  was  adopted  from  Dyer  page  296  (a)  where  there  are  two 
cases  reported  on  the  subject  of  coining  false  money.  The  first 
is  the  case  of  "  John  Conier  who  was  indicted  for  traitorously 
receiving  John  Fairfax,  knowing  the  said  John  Fairfax  falsely 
and  traitorously  to  have  counterfeited  divers  pieces  of  money  of 
false  metal,  to  the  similitude  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Eng- 
land called  shillings."  He  was  found  guilty,  but  the  justices  did 
not  proceed  to  judgment  of  treason  upon  this  indictment,  be- 
cause it  is  only  misprision  of  treason.  In  the  other  case  three 
were  Indicted  for  misprision  of  treason,  for  counterfeiting  false 
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BK>««3r5  were  fbtaid  guitejr  aiNl  pardcmed.  Hawkins  refers  aho 
to  12  Coke  81,  82.  Zd  ImU  138.  and  other  authorities.  But  not- 
widistanding  diis  decision  in  Dyer,  there  were  some  doubts, 
whether  the  receiver  otf  a  person  guilty  of  coining  false  money, 
were  not  guilty  of  treason.  Whatever  doubts  might  have  been 
entertained  about  the  guilt  of  the  receiver  of  a  coiner,  there 
was  no  doubt  exiiressed,  or  any  thing  said  about  the  general 
principk;  and  it  has  been  long  considered  by  all  respectable  au* 
thors  as  a  settled  unquestionable  doctrine,  that  accessories  after 
the  Ceict  in  treason  are  as  guilty  and  as  highly  punishable  as 
accessories  before. - 

Having  thtis  established  the  position,  that .  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  treason,  between  those  who  advise,  procure  or  com- 
mand the  act  to  be  done,  and  those  who  afterwards  receive  and 
comfort  the  traitor,  let  us  examine  how  this  indictment  ought 
to  have  been  drawn,  as  the  evidence  has  come  out,  against  colo- 
nel Burr.  We.  say,  that  it  ought  to  charge  him  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  case  as  an  accessorial  agent,  before  the  fact  of  levy- 
ing war  was  committed.  It  ought  to  have  stated,  that  such  and 
such  persons  had  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island  by  some 
overt  act:  as  for  instance,  that  those .  persons  as  an  armed  a^ 
semblage  oonmiitted  an  act  of  treason  in  levying  war,  and  that 
colonel  Burr  had  abetted,  advised,  commanded  or  procured 
their  acts  to  be  done;  distinguishing  the  facts  specially  according 
to  the  .truth. 

Gendemen  say,  that  they  can  find  no  precedent  whatever  of 
this  specification,  except  in  the  cases  of  those  who  have  receiv« 
ed  a  traitor  after' he  had  committed  treason.  If  I  understand 
gentlemen  well  they  admit  that  in  Great  Britain  all  those  per- 
sons, who  have  been  prosecuted  as  accessorial  agents  after  the 
fact,  have  been  charged  specially;  that  the  indictn^ents  against 
them  must  ^hew  that  some  person  has  committed  treason,  and 
that  the  person  indicted  has  received,  comforted  or  protected 
the  traitor.  This  they  admit  to  be  correct;  and  the  precedents 
are  all  so.  I  shall  argue  on  these  precedents  presendy.  But  I 
contend  that  it  is  necessary  to  indict  specially  or  according  to 
the  facts  in  all  cases.  In  1  Slate  Trials  p.  63,  to  78.  the  in- 
dictment against  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  for  levying  war 
against  the  queen  (in  connexion  with  sir  Thomas  Wiatt  who 
raised  an  insurrection  in  Kent)  is  full  and  special.  In  the  same 
book  p.  134.  an  indictment  is  drawn  against  several  persons  in 
a  most  special  and  particular  manner.  Edward  Abington, 
Charles  Tilney,  Edward  Jones,  John  Travers,  John  Char- 
lock, Jerom  Bellamy  and  Robert  Gage  were  tried  for  high 
treason  in  compassing  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  conspiring 
in  what  manner  to  invade  the  kingdom,  what  aid  and  assistance 
jnight  be  procured  for  the  same,  and  by  what  ways  and  means. 
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Maiy  queen  of  Scots  might  be  delivefvd  from  her  capti^ltf. 
The  indictment  specially  charges,  that  whereas  Bemardyne  St 
Mendoza,  Qharles  Paget  and  John  Ballard  at  Paris  in  France, 
on  the  2d  day  of  April  in  the  38th  year  of  die  then  queen  EH*^ 
zabeth,  did  confier  in  what  place  the  invasion  of  £ngUnd  might 
be  effected,  what  aid  could  be  procured  for,  the  same,  and  by 
what  means  the  said 'Mary  queen  of  Scots  might  be  delivered 
from  custody:  divers  of  the  prisoners,  particularly  named^  took 
different  parts  particularly  specified,  to  carry  into  eifect  the 
said  several  purposes;  that  the  four  first '  named  prisoners, 
did  on  a  day  named,  stir  up  rebellion  and  sedition  in  the  realm, 
and  did  procure  and  stir  up  divers  strangers,  her  majesty's  ene-  ' 
mies  to  invade  the  realm;  that  the  two  first  named  prisoners 
and  othei^  went  on  another  day  specified  to  St.  Giles's  to  con- 
fer, and  did  confer  by  what  ways  and  means  their  traitorous 
imaginations  might  be  brought  to  pass;  and  did  condude  that 
the  prisoner  C.  Tilney,  and  two  other  persons,  should  kill  the 
queen  and  aid  the  foreign  enemies  that  should  invade  the  realm; 
that  the  prisoner  £.  Jones  and  another  went  to  the  same  place 
on  another  day,  to  confer  for  the  same  treasonable  purposes^ 
that  on  another  day  the  same  two  persons  did  conclude  and 
traitorously  agree  to  join  for  the  delivery  of  the  said  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  and  to  aid  and  assist  Hie  foreign  eneniies  that 
should  invade  the  realm;  that  the  prisoner  John  Travers'did  on 
another  day  named  go  to  Clerkenwell  to  confer  and  did  confer, 
how  the  traitorous  compassed  imaginations  aforesaid  might  be 
brought  to  pass;  and  did  conclude  to  join  T.  Salisbury  for  the 
delivery  of  the  said'  queen  of  Scots,  and  in  aiding  and  assisting 
the  foreign  enemies,  that  should  invade  the  realm;  that  the 
prisoner  and  three  other  persons  named,  did  traitorously  con- 
spire to  depose  and  kill  the  queen  and  that  the  said  John  Char- 
nock  did  traitorously  go  on  another  specified  day  to  Southamp- 
ton-House in  Holboum,  and  confer  there  with  John  Ballard 
how  the  traitorous  imaginations  aforesaid  might  be  brought  to 
pass;  and  it  concludes  "  that  the  prisoners  yerom  Bellamy  and 
Robert  Gage^  knowing'  that  Anthony  Babington^  Robert  Barne- 
well  and  Henry  Donn  had  committed  high  treason  at  Harroru 
£sPc.  did  receive  and  aid  them  &?c." 

The  several  charges  in  this  indictment  are  certainly  very  full 
and  circumstantial,  but  in  the  same  book  p»  127.  the  indictment 
against  Anthony  Babington  and  others  for  similar  charges  is 
still  more  full  and  special. 

The  indictment  against  William  King  in  4th  State  Trials  p, 
131.  was  very  specially  drawn,  as  hath  already  been  shewn  by 
a  ^ntleman  who  has  preceded  me.  I  will  only  observe  that'  it 
concludes  that  he  ^  well  knowing  Joseph  Kelloway  and  Hen- 
ry Lanrence  to  be  lalse  traitors,  and  as  false  traitors,  traito- 
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rouftly  to  have  conspired  and  imagined  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  war  and  rebellion  against  him  (with  divers  other  traitors 
unknown)  to  have  levied  raised  and  stirred  up  Sec.  the  said  Jo- 
seph Kelloway  and  Henry  Laurence,  at  the  dwellinghouse  of 
the  said  William  Ring,  knowingly,  wickedly,  secretly  and  trai- 
torously, did  harbour  conceal  sustain  and  maintain,  and  then 
and  there  for  the  comforting  &c.  of  the  said  Joseph  Kelloway 
and  Henry  Laurence,  he  the  said  William  King,  meat  and 
drink  to  the  said  Joseph  Kelloway  and  Henry  Laurence  did 
give  and  deliver  fee." 

The  indictment  against  lady  Alice  Lisle,  4  State  Trials  p. 
106.  is  equally  special  and  descriptive  of  her  having  knowingly 
received  and  comforted  a  traitor.  It  charges,  after  the  usual  pre- 
liminary- part,  that  she  ^^  well  knowing  one  John  Hicks,  clerk,  to 
be  a  false  traitor,  and  as  a  false  traitor,  traitorously  to  have  con- 
spired and  imagined  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  king,  and 
war  and  rebellion  against  the  king  &c.  to  have  levied  and  rais- 
ed, the  said  John  Hicks  in  her  own  dwellinghouse,  secretly, 
wickedly  and  traitorously  did  entertain,  conceal,  comfort,  up- 
hold and  maintain."  It  then  adds,  like  the  indictment  against 
Ring,  that  she  gave  him  meat  and  drink  &c.^' 

Stanford's  pleas  of  the  crown  also  shews  that  persons  accus- 
ed are  specially  indicted  for  treason  according  to  the  truth  of 
every  case. 

These  last  cases  prove  the  necessity  of  specially  indicting  re- 
ceivers of  traitors  after  the  fact.  And  in  Anderson! s  Repor^s^page 
109.  after  great  deliberation,  it  was  determined  by  the  judges 
that  indictments  for  procurement  of  treason  should  be  specially 
drawn.  Sommerville,  by  the  persuasion  and  procurement  of  Ed- 
ward Arden  and  wife,  went  to  kill  the  c^ueen  and  carried  in- 
strument^ with  him  on  purpose.  It  was  alter  deliberation  set- 
tled that  in  an  indictment  against  all  three  for  compassing  the 
death  of  the  queen,  he  should  be  charged  for  doing  the  act,  and 
that  they  should  be  specially  charged  for  having  procured  or 
persuaded  him:  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  In 
short  it  was  deliberately  adjudged  "  that  procurers  of  treason 
should  be  specially  indicted  for  the  procurement^^  which  is  the 
very  point  on  which  we  now  insist. 

Indictments  should  be  special  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  know 
what  to  turn  his  attention  to;  and  that  he  may  not  be  compelled, 
on  a  general  charge,  to  defend  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  by  which 
the  most  innocent  man  on  earth  might  be  surprised.  In  indict- 
ments for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  the  charges  are  as 
special  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of:  that  is,  the  overt  act, 
evidencing  the  intention  of  the  mind  to  compass  the  death,  is 
specially  set  forth  in  every  case.  Sommerville  was  charged  with 
what  he  actually  did:  with  having  proceeded  with  arms  to  a  cer- 
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tain  length,  in  order  to  cany  his  compassed  imaginations  into 
effect.  And  Arden  and  wife  who  procured  him  were  charged  upon 
their  procurement.  In  that  case  it  was  determined  that  the 
overt  act  should  be  specially  laid  (as  we  say,  it  ought  to  be  here) 
In  order  that  the  accused  might  luiow  what  defence  to  make. 

The  case  of  the  king  r-  Mary  Speke,  adduced  from  Tre- 
maine^s  Pkas  of  the  Crown^  p*  3.  is  directly  in  point.  She  was 
chnrged  with  aiding  and  assisting  the  duke  of  ^Monmouth  while 
th^  war  was  actually  levying;  with  having  sent  him  cart  loads  of 
provisions.  &c.  in  order  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  levying  war  and 
rebellion.  But  the  indictment  states  expressly  that  she  did  so, 
^^  well  knowing  the  said  James  Scott  to  be  a  false  traitor  and 
that  he  and  many  other  false  traitors,  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
sand persons  at  least,  had  unlawfully  assembled  and  traitorously 
levied  war  and  rebellion  within  the  realm  against  the  king.''  They, 
who  only  aid  and  assist  by  sending  provisions  or  military  stores 
or  information  or  intelligence  that  may  be  useful  to  the  enemy, 
are  all  considered  as  accessories  before  the  fact  in  treason.  He 
who  commands  treason  to  be  committed,  if « not  present  himself, 
is  nevtr  said  to  be  an  aider  or  abettor  of  the  treason,  but  an  ac- 
cessor)' before  the  fact.  Mar}'  Speke,  by  aiding  and  assisting  in 
the  manner  she  did,  was  indisputably  as  mu^h  a  principal  actor  in 
that  war  as  colonel  Burr  could  possibly  be  considered  a  principal 
actor  in  levying  this  war;  and  yet  she  was  not  indicted  for  levy- 
ing war;  but  it  was  stated  that  others  levied  the  war,  and  that  she 
aided  and  assisted  them.  This  indictment  ought  therefore  to 
have  stated  that  certain  persons  (named)  levied  the  war,  and 
that  colonel  Burr  advised,  commanded  or  procured  them  to 
levy  it. 

But  gentlemen  say  that  they  have  indicted  Blannerhassett  as 
well  as  col.  Burr,  and  have  proved  that  col.  Burr  was  the  adviser  or 
prime  mover  and  occasioned  the  war  to  be  levied.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, it  would  have  been  necessary  to  charge  in  the  indictment 
against  Marj'  Speke  that  she  levied  war;  and  it  would  have  been 
supported  by  proof  of  her  sending  provisions  tb  the  dake  of  Mon- 
mouth. According  to  this  doctrine,  proving  that  a  person  had 
commanded  or  procured  others  to  levy  war  would  be  proper 
evidence  to  support  an  indictment,  charging  that  he  was  guilty  of 
levying  war  personally  himself;  though  done  by  those  others  in 
his  absence.  If  this  doctrine  were  law,  Mary  Speke  would  not 
have  been  indicted  as  she  was.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
charge  her  genei;ally  with  levying  war,  instead  of  charging  her 
specially,  as  she  was  here,  with  sending  provisions  to  supply  a 
traitor  whom  she  knew  to  be  such,  and  to  have  levied  war  and 
rebellion. 

But  this  very  case  of  Mary  Speke  will  clearly  shew  the  con- 
venience,  justice  and  utility  of  special,  and  the  injustice  and  in- 
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convenience  of  general,  charges.  If  she  had  been  indicted  gene- 
rally for  levying  war  or  compassing  the  king's  death  or  adhering 
to  his  enemies,  how  could  she  have  been  prepared  to  prove  that 
she  had  never  sent  provisions  to  Monmouth?  She  could  not  have 
been  prepared  to  adduce  such  proof;  although  she  might  easily 
have  procured  it,  had  she  been  notified  in  the  indictment  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  proved,  on  her  trial,  that  she  had  supplied 
those  provisions.  Had  she  been  so  prosecuted  there  would  have 
been  a  strange  variance  between  the  charge  and  the  evidence. 
Instead  of  supporting  the  allegation  that  she  levied  war,  the  evi- 
dence would  only  shew  that  she  had  furnished  some  victuals,  bread 
and  cheese,  &c.  She  would  have  been  thus  greatly  surprised  and. 
oppressed.  But  as  the  indictment  charged  her  with  furnishing 
those  provisions  to  supply  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  traitors, 
she  had  the  means  of  preparing  testimony  to  disprove  it,  if  it 
were  untrue. 

In  pa^e  279,  280.  of  the  same  book  CTremaine^s  P.  C.)  The 
indictment  against  Charles  Gerrard  is  special,  as  the  case  in 
Anderson.  It  charges  him  with  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king;  and  that  in  order  to  bring  his  traitorous  imaginations  to 
pass,  he  traitorously  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  divers 
other  false  traitors,  did  assemble  meet  and  consult  to  raise  and 
procure  great  sums  of  money  and  great  numbers  of  armed  men, 
to  levy  and  make  war  upon  the  king,  and  to  take  and  seize  the 
casde  of  Chester. 

Here  instead  of  a  general  charge,  that  the  accused  compassed 
the  death  of  the  king  or  levied  war  or  adhered  to  his  enemies, 
it  is  specially  stated  that  he  assembled  with  other  traitors  to  con- 
sult how  to  raise  money  and  men,  and  to  take  the  castle  of  Ches- 
ter; and  this  specification  gave  him  full  notice  to  prepare  for  his 
defence. 

In  \th  State  Trials^  p.  132.  Henry  Cornish  is  indicted  for 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king;  and  it  is  further  specially 
charged  against  him,  that  in  order  to  carry  his  wicked  and  trai- 
torous purposes  into  eifect,  ^  he  the  said  Heni^^  Cornish,  false- 
ly, maliciously  and  traitorously  knowing  James,  the  late  duke 
of  Monmouth,  William  Russel,  esq.  and  Thomas  Armstrong 
knight,  ancCMivers  other  rebels  and  traitors,  falsely,  devilishly 
and  traitorously  to  have  conspired  the  death  and  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  king,  falsely  and  traitorously  did  promise  to  the  said 
divers  false  traitors  and  rebels,  then  and  there  present,  that  he 
would  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  treasons  aforesaid,  to  be 
done,  perfected  and  brought  to  effect,  &c."  Here  there  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  promise  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the 
commission  of  certain  traitorous  acts,  which  in  felony  would 
have  been  an  accessorial  offence.  He  is  indicted  not  for  levying 
war;  but  the  indictment  states  particularly  and  specially  the  pan 
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that  he  took:  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  others  being  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  he,  knowing  them  to  be  so,'  and  to  have  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  the  king,  did  promise  to  aid  and  assist 
them  in  the  treason.  Why  was  he  not  indicted  for  levying  war? 
Because  a  general  charge  would  have  been  improper.  The  form 
of  that'  indictment  shews  that  the  overt  act  must  always  be  set 
forth;  that  it  is  the  act  of  treason  against  which  the  accused  must 
defend  himself.  There  is  also  a  case  in  Stanford  of  an  appeal, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  party  accused  must  be  charged  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  which  are  intended  to  be  proved  against 
him;  which  corroborates  the  general  principle  respecting  indict- 
ments: that  every  criminal  accusation  must  be  set  forth  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Thus  in  Great  Britain  every 
indictment  charges  the  facts  as  they  are  intended  to  be  proved. 
Whether  the  accused  have  commanded  or  procured  or  counselled 
the  crime  to  be  done,  whether  he  rendered  a  traitor  aid  and  as- 
sistance or  only  promised  to  do  ao,  or  whether  he  furnished 
arms  or  supplied  provisions,  must  be  particularly  described  in  the 
indictment.  Every  case  of  accessorial  agency  whatsoever  must  be 
specially  set  forth. 

Gendemen  ask  why  there  are  not  so  many  cases  of  indict- 
ments against  accessories  before  the  fact,  as  against  those  after. 
The  answer  is,  that  in  Great  Britain  most  of  the  prosecutions 
for  treason  are  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king;  and  in  in- 
dictments for  compassing  his  death,  he  who  advises  it  by  writ- 
ing or  otherwise  is  as  much  a  principal  traitor  as  he  who  aids  or 
assists  in  actually  killing  him.  A  party  who  converses  on  the 
subject  is  deemed  a  traitor;  and  the  overt  act  is  laid  against  him 
for  compassing  and  consulting  about  the  death  of  the  king.  Every 
act  which  evinces  the  intent  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  accused 
against  the  safety  of  the  king,  as  meeting  to  consult,  writing  » 
letter,  inlisting  men^  preparing  other  means,  &c.  is  admissible 
evidence  to  support  an  indictment  for  compassing  or  imagining 
the  death  of  the  king. 

But  it  is  quite  different  in  prosecutions  for  levyingwar.  They 
never  state  such  acts  as  overt  ftcts  of  levying  war.  There  must 
be  acts  of  violence;  an  actual  war  mviAt  be  proved  to  twt;  or  at 
least,  sufficient  must  be  stated  to  shew  th^t  the  party  were  in  a 
posture  of  war.  Where  spe<?ific  ftcts  or  particular  circumstances, 
pot  amounting  to  the  actual  levying  of  war,  or  an  adherence  to 
the  king's  enemies  constitute  treason,  they  can  only  support  at 
indictment  for  compassing  the  death  f>f  the  king.  This:n)^  safely 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  from  which  there  is  no  exception 
whatever. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  principle^  that  requires  a  specification 
C|f  the  offence  of  receiving  a  traitor  ifter  the  tact,  do  not  equally 
apply  tQ  the  case  pf  advuiag  and  procuring  treason  before  the 
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fact.  The  cases  already  mentioned  sufficiently  prove  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  them  in  thb  respect.  Why  is  a  receiver 
after  the  fact  considered  as  a  traitor?  Because  the  law  says  that 
he  is  a  principal  in  the  treason.  But  it  is  as  necessary  to  distin- 
guish or  specify  the  crime  of  advising  treason,  or  that  a  person 
said  a  thing  before  the  fact,  as  it  is  to  distinguish  the  doing  a 
thing,  as  receiving  a  person  guilty  of  treason  after  the  fact*  Is 
there  any  distinction  between  them  ?  Is  not  notice  as  necessary 
in  one  case  as  the  other?  Each  is  considered  as  a  principal  in  the 
treason.  It  is  surely  as  necessary  to  lay  the  receiver  in  the  in- 
dictment as  having  done  the  principal  act  himself,  as  he  has  done 
that  which  the  law  says  makes  him  a  principal,  as  it  is  to  charge  the 
adviser  with  having  performed  the  act  of  war  himself,  because  he 
has  committed  what  makes  him  in  law  a  principal.  If  he  have  done 
an  act  which  the  law  says  makes  him  a  principal  in  treason,  and 
it  is  sufficient  in  any  case,  however  special  the  facts,  to  charge 
the  accused  generally  according  to  the  legal  effect,  then  he  may 
be  charged  generally  in  every  case;  and  there  will  be  no  necessi^ 
of  a  specification  in  any  case.  I  ask  if  a  man,  who  counseb  the 
levying  of  war,  can  be  charged  with  levying  war,  because  he  is  a 
principal  in  treason,  cannot  die  receiver  be  generally  charged  also 
with  levying  war,  since  he  has  done  what  makes  him  guilty  of 
treason?  The  reason  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing his  having  done  what  makes  him  a  principal  in  treason,  a  re* 
ceiver  of  a  traitor  must  be  specially  charged,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  a  person  who  advises  the  commission  of  trea- 
son should  not  be  charged  specially.  But  there  is  a  direct  reason^ 
stated  in  Foster,  Hale  and  Hawkins,  why  the  adviser  of  treason 
should  be  specially  charged:  that  in  all  other  cases,  except  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  those  who  are  to  be  considered  as  ac- 
cessories (as  far  as  relates  to  the  mode  of  prosecution,)  cannot  be 
put  on  their  trial  except  the  principal  have  been  convicted;  but 
they  may  be  brought  to  trial  together.  Do  not  these  authorities 
prove  that  the  indictment  must  specially  shew  who  is  charged  as 
an  accessorial  afi;ent,  and  who  did  the  act;  that  if  they'  be  not 
tried  together  the  indictment  miist  shew  that  the  principal  has 
been  convicted,  since  till  then  he  cannot  be  tried  against  his  will? 
How  is  be  to  know,  when  indicted  in  this  general  mode,  that  they 
dq  not  mean  to  charge  him  by  their  proof  direcdy  with  levying 
war  in  person?  How  can  he  suppose  from  this  indictment  that 
they  mean  to  make  it  appear  that  other  persons  levied  the  war 
and  that  he  was  more  than  one  hundred  miles  off? 

If  the  indictment  charged,  what  is  true,  tha\  he  was  not  with 
the  actors,  that  he  was  at  a  great  distance,  but  that  he  advised  or 
persuaded  them  to  act,  then  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  be  tried 
till  the  principal  should  have  been  convicted.  Does  not  this  fur- 
nish a  decisive  argument  to  prove  that  the  indictment  must  spe- 
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cially  ahevtr  that  the  accused  is  charged  as  an  accessory,  when  the 
evidence  is  intended  to  prove  it?  Before  the  conviction  of  the 
principal,  the  accessory  cannot  be  put  on  his  trial,  except  toge- 
ther  with  the  principal;  in  which  case  the  jury  are  expressly  to 
be  directed  that  if  they  do  not  find  the  principal  Tthe  person 
charged  with  levying  the  war)  guilty,  they  are  not  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  person  who  advised  the  levying  of  the  war,  but 
to  acquit  him  of  course;  since  his  guilt,  being  only  derivative  in 
its  nature,  cannot  exist,  if  the  principal  on  whose  guilt  it  would  be 
founded  be  innocent.  How  else  could  he  object  to  a  trial?  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  accessorial  agent  to  make  any  objec- 
tion to  a  trial,  though  the  principal  had  not  been  convicted,  unless 
it  were  specially  stated  in  the  indictment  that  he  was  charged  as 
an  accessory.  This  is  full  and  explicit  to  shew  why  in  treason  an 
overt  act  is  laid  in  the  indictment:  that  the  party  charged  may 
'  know  what  he  is  charged  with. 

I  ask  how  could  colonel  Burr,  charged  with  treason  on  Elan- 
nerhassett's  island,  know  the  specific  act  meant  to  be  proved 
against  him?  that  he  %vas  meant  to  be  charged  with  some  act  done 
there  when  he  was  two  hundred  miles  off?  that  he  was  consider- 
ed as  having  advised  that  act?  and  that  this  was  the  offence  he 
was  to  answer  for?  But  gentlemen  say  that  a  specification  is  un- 
necessary, because  we  know  what  the  charge  is  against  colonel 
Burr.  The  law  presumes  that  every  person  is  innocent  till  the 
contrary  appear;  that  the  party  charged  has  no  knowledge  at  all 
of  what  is  not  specified;  and  consequently  that  any  man,  who 
means  to  disprove  that  innocence,  should  make  a  clear  and  dis- ' 
tinct  charge  against  him. 

Gentlemen  say  that  he  must  know  the  charge,  because  he 
has  summoned  30  or  40  men  to  give  testimony  in  his  favour. 
We  saw  that  we  were  charged  with  treason  on  Blannerhassett's 
island;  and  we  have  summoned  these  witnesses  to  prove  that 
we  were  not  there,  and  to  x:ontradict  the  evidence  of  certain 
witnesses  summoned  against  us.  I  might  say  to  prove  the  cha- 
racter of  that  all  important  witness  who  endeavoured  to  excite 
an  insurrection  of  the  negroes.  Of  this  however  the  proof  is 
rendered  unnecessiary  by  his  precipitate  flight.  , 

As  they  have  charged  that  we  were  on  the  island,  and  laid 
there  what  they  deem  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  we  could 
not  but  conclude  that  they  meant  to  prove  it.  We  could  not  con- 
jecture that  they  meant  to  prove,  not  that  we  were  on  the  island, 
but,  that  others  were  there,  and  to  connect  us  with  them.  Haw- 
kins, Hale  and  Foster  all  declare  the  reason  why  an  overt  act 
must  be  stated:  that  the  accused  may  know  how  to  defend  him- 
self against  it.  The  constitution  and  laws  have  provided  that 
persons  accused  of  crimes  shall  be  tried  in  the  state  and  dis- 
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trict  where  they  were  committed;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  accused  a  certain  number  of  days 
before  his  trial,  in  order  that  he  might  {>e  prepared  to  make  his 
defence.  If,  when  the  party  accused  comes  tol>e  tried,  evidence 
proving  a  different  charge  from  that  which  is  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment of  which  he  had  a  copy  were  to  be  admitted  against 
him,  would  it  not  be  a  mockery  of  the  constitution  and ^a  denial 
of  justice?  It  would;  because  though  the  form  were  complied 
with  by  delivering  him  a  copy,  it  would  gi^je  him  no  notice  of 
what  was  to  be  proved  against  him. 

But  the  gentleman,  who  spoke  last  says,  that  an  indictment^ 
stands  supported^  where  there  is  a  much  greater  variance  be«  . 
tween  it  and  the  evidence  than  is  between  the  indictment  and 
testimony  in  the  case  before  the  court.  He  says  that  an  indict- 
ment against  A,  B  and  C  for  murdering  D,  and  charging  that 
A  gave  the  mortal  blow,  and  that  B  and  C  aided  and  assisted, 
will  be  supported  by  evidence  proving  that  B  gave  the  mortal 
blow,  and  that  the  other  two  aided  and  assisted.  Is  this  an  an- 
alogous case?  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  that  case,  all  are  indicted 
for  the  murder?  The  specific  charge  is,  that  they  were  all  to- 
gether on  the  spot  and  killed  D;  and  A  comes  to  trial  for  mur- 
dering the  man  with  the  other.  Has  he  not  complete  informa- 
tion from  the  indictment,  to  bring  his  evidence  to  shew,  if 
heard,  that  the  man  either  was  not  murdered  at  all,  or  not  by 
his  participation?  It  would  be  immaterial  whether  he  struck  the 
blow  and  inflicted  the  mortal  wound  himself,  or  aided  and  en- 
couraged the  other  two  to  murder  him.  He  may  be  prepared 
on  the  trial  to  prove  that  he  was  not  present,  or  that  he  was  not 
the  man  who  struck  the  blow,  and  that  he  neither  aided  nor 
assisted  in  the  murder.  Had  the  indictment  stated  the  fact  as 
it  happened,  that  one  of  the  other  two  actually  struck  the  blow, 
and  that  he  only  aided  and  assisted,  it  would  have  given  him 
no  useful  information.  To  state  which  of  them  gave  the  blow 
is  totally  immaterial:  the  blow  of  one  is  the  blow  of  all.  They 
are  all  equally  guilty;  and  from  the  explicit  charge  against 
them,  they  all  come  fully  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 

The  gentleman  then  referred  to  9th  Cokt  119.  where  a  per- 
son was  charged  with  being  sm  accessory  to  two,  and  the  pfoof, 
being  that  he  was  only  an  accessory  to  one  of  thdkn,  was  held 
to  be  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment.  What  benefit  can  the 
gentleman  derive  from  that  case?  It  does  not  apply  to  this  case; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  law,  though  approved  of 
by  Foster yp*  3,61.  tie  states  that  "  as  the  law  now  standeth,  it 
a  man  be  indicted  as  accessory  to  two  or  more,  and  the  jury 
find  him  accessory  to  one,  it  is  a  good  verdict;  and  judgment 
may  pass  upon  him.'^  But  he  admits  that  the  doctrine  was  an-, 
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ciently  otherwise,  a&d  that  '^  if  a  man  had  been  indicted  as  at- 
ctssory  on  the  same  felony  to  several  persons,  he  could  not 
have  been  arraigned,  till  all  the  principals  were  convicted  and 
attainted."  But  the  case  in  Coke  does  not  apply.  What  was 
the  ground  of  accusation  in  that  case?  The  party  accused  was 
indicted  for  having  advised  B  and  C  to  murder  D;  and  on 
the  trial  it  was  only  proved  that  he  advised  one  of  them  to  kill 
him.  But  he  was  guilty  of  having  occasioned  the  death  of  D 
by  advising  one,  as  much  as  if  he  had  advised  more,  to  kill  him. 
He  is  charged  with  having  advised  B  and  C  to  commit  the  act. 
It  turns  out  in  evidence  that  he  only  advised  one  of  them. 
The  substance  of  the  charge  is  that  he  advised  the  killing  of 
the  man;  and  the  man  is  killed  pursuant  to  the  advice.  It  is 
totally  immaterial  whether  one  or  two  killed  him,  as  he  was 
Irilled  according  to  the  advice.  If  he  counselled  B  to  do  the 
act,  and  B  did  kill  him,  is  he  not  equally  as  guilty  as  if  he  had 
advised  others  to  do  the  act.  Does  he  not  know,  when  he  comes 
to  defend  himself,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  having  counsel- 
led the  death  of  the  deceased?  He  cannot  he  surprised.  He  is 
fully  apprised  of  the  charge  intended  to  be  proved  on  him; 
and  they  must  prove  him  guilty  of  having  advised  the  murder 
of  the  man,  who  is  killed,  before  he  can  be  convicted.  I  ask 
whether  the  indictment  do  not  in  that  case  shew  the  fact  with 
sufficient  certainty.  When  a  man  is  charged  with  being  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact  to  two  persons,  and  he  is  found  guilty 
of  being  accessor}'  to  one,  he  shall  be  punished;  but  if  he  be  ac- 
quitted of  being  accessory  to  one,  he  shall  not  be  discharged;  but 
according  to  1  Hale  ff.  624.  (confirmed  by  Foster  in  the  page  last 
cited)  he  dhall  be  tried  de  novo*  ^^  If  A,  B  and  C  be  indicted  as 
principals,  and  D  is  indicted  as  accessory  to  them  all,  D  shall 
not  he  arraigned  till  all  the  principals  be  attaint  or  outlawed;  for 
if  A  and  B  be  tried  and  acquit  or  attaint,  yet  D  may  be  acces- 
sory to  C  and  not  to  A  nor  B.  But  if  A,  B  and  C  be  indicted 
as  principals,  and  D  indicted  as  accessory  to  A  only,  there  if  A 
be  attaint,  though  B  and  C  be  not,  yet  D  shall  be  arraigned." 

"  But  yet  the  court  may,  if  it  please,  arraign  the  accessor}  in 
the  6rst  case;  for  if  he  be  found  accessoryj^  he  shall  h^ve  judg^ 
ment,  but  if  acquitted  of  being  accessory  to  A,  yet  that  acquit- 
tal dischargeth  him  not  of  being  accessory  to  B  or  C;  and  there- 
fore when  they  come  in  and  plead  and  are  attaint,  D  may  be 
arraigned  de  novo  as  accessory  to  B  and  C.  So  that  it  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  arraign  him  or  not,  before  B  and  C  be 
attaint,  though  it  be  the  safer  course  to  respite  the  arraignment 
of  the  accessory  till  all  appear  or  are  outlawed." 

In  these  cases  where  a  person  is  charged  as  being  acces- 
sory to  several,  an  acquittal  of  being  accessor}  to  some  of  them, 
does  not  discharge  hini  as  accessory  to  the  others.  But  it  is 
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Otherwise  in  the  case  of  an  appeal,  in  which  the  appellant  was 
obliged  by  the  common  law  to  prove  the  defendant  accessory 
to  all  the  principals,  in  manner  as  he  had  counted  against  him. 
This  distinction  is  laid  down  in  2  Hale  201.  ^^  Nota,  the  diver« 
sity  seems  to  be  between  an  accessory  to  two  principals  in  an 
appeal;  there  he  shall  not  be  convict  if  he  be  only  accessory 
'to  one.  But  if  A  and  B  be  indicted  as  principals,  and  C  be  in« 
dieted  as  accessory  to  both,  if  he  be  found  accessory  to  one,  he 
shall  be  convicted,  because  at  the  king's  suit.  Thus  if  an  ap- 
peal had  been  brought  forward  by  the  widow  of  the  person  killed 
against  several  principals,  and  another  person  as  accessory,  if 
she  did  not  prove  that  he  was  accessory  to  all  the  principals,  he 
could  not  be  convicted.  I  ask  how  came  the  rule  of  evidence, 
with  respect  to  accessories  in  appeals,  not  to  be  the  rule  as  to 
all  accessories  whatsoever?  Why  this  diversity  between  indict- 
ments and  appeals?  It  was  adopted  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of 
the  king.  The  rigour,  which  required,  in  appeals,  proof  that  the 
party  charged  as  accessory  was  accessory  to  all  the  principals 
as  stated  in  the  appeal,  was  not  permitted  to  extend  to  cas^s 
wherein  the  crown  was  concerned.  In  9  CoJie*s  Reports  p.  119« 
this  doctrine  is  explained  in  the  case  of  the  lord  Sanchor.  He 
was  prosecuted  as  an  accessory  for  having  procured  and  incited 
Robert  Carliel  to  kill  John  Turner;  but  James  Irweng  aided 
and  assisted  Robert  Carliel  to  commit  the  murder;  but  there 
was  no  direct  proof  that  James  Irweng  Was  procured  by  the 
lord  Sanchor  to  commit  the  murder.  Robert  Carliel  fled  out  of 
the  kingdom;  but  lord  Sanchor  surrendered  himself.  As  Carliel 
was  not  taken  or  convicted,  it  was  legally  impossible  to  try  and 
convict  the  lord  Sanchor,  who  was  but  an  accessory.  It  was  doubt- 
ed how  the  lord  Sanchor  being  an  ancient  baron  of  ScoUaud 
could  be  tried,  and  in  what  court  he  should  be  tried  after  the 
principal  should  have  been  attainted.  The  king  consulted  the 
two  justices  and  chief  baron  on  these  points;  who  answered,  1st 
that  as  lord  Sanchor  was  but  an  accessory,  he  could  not  be  con- 
victed before  the  principal  was  attainted;  2d  that  lord  Sanchor, 
not  being  a  peer  of  the  realm,  must  be  tried  by  the  commons; 
3d  that  for  as  much  as  the  procurement  was  in  Middlesex,  it 
was  most  convenient  to  try  him  in  the  king's  bench.  The  chief 
justices  conferred  with  the  other  justices  of  the  king's  bench  be- 
fore whom  he  should  be  tried.  And  thereupon  divers  questions 
were  moved  concerning  the  legal  proceedings  in  this  case. 
Among  other  points  determined  by  the  judges,  ^^  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  for  as  much  as  there  was  not  any  direct  proof  that 
yames  Irweng  was  commanded  or  procured  by  the  lord  San- 
chor to  commit  the  murder,  but  that  he  associated  himself  to 
Robert  Carliel  who  was  procured  by  him,  that  the  best  way  is 
to  indict  the  lord  Sanchor  as  accessory  to  Robert  Carliel  only; 
Vol  II.  2  Q 
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for  indictments  which  concern  the  life  of  men  ought  to  be  fram- 
ed as  near  the  truth  as  may  be;  et  eo  potius^  because  they  are  to 
be  found  by  the  oath  of  the  grand  inquest;  which  finding  is  cal^ 
led  veredktum^  quasi  dictum  veritatis.^ 

Thus  far  the  opinion  of  the  judges  may  be  admitted  to  be  cor* 
rect,  though  the  questions  were  not  perhaps  regularly  before 
them;  but  they  went  farther  and  determined  a  point  which  was 
certainly  not  judicially  before  them:  ^^  and  yet  it  was  resolved, 
that  if  one  is  indicted  as  accessory  to  two  and  he  is  found  ac- 
cessory to  one,  the  verdict  is  good."  They  were  of  opinion  that 
every  indictment  concerning  life  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near  the 
truth  as  might  be,  for  this  reason:  d^at  the  accused  may  know, 
in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  what  is  charged 
against  him.  Every  indictment  ought  equally  to  state  facts;  but 
particularly  those  affecting  life  ought  to  be  as  correct  and  as 
near  the  truth  as  possible*  But  the  opinion  here  given  was  not 
judicial.  If  judges  assemble  together  and  state  the  law  on  a  point 
not  before  them,  it  is  a  mere  extrajudicial  opinion.  They  de- 
termined here,  that  it  was  the  best  way  to  indict  the  lord  San- 
chor  as  an  accessory  to  Robert  Carliel  only.  It  was  a  fact  that 
he  was  accessory  to  him  only;  for  there  was  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  he  was  accessory  to  Jumes  Irwengi  and  the  law  was 
settled  correctly  as  to  him.  As  to  the  man  to  whom  he  was  an 
accessory,  there  was  no  such  question  arising  before  them.  If  a 
man  were  indicted  as  an  accessory  to  two,  and  found  to  be  aa 
accessory  but  to  one,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  in- 
dictment? would  it  prove  the  crime  alleged  against  him?  By 
having  introduced  such  a  principle,  it  may  be  insisted  that  if  a 
man  were  charged  as  an  accessory  to  six,  he  might  be  acquitted 
five  times,  but  found  guilty  and  punished  the  8;ixth  time:  a  doc- 
trine utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity.  But  Foster  treating  on  the  subject 
quotes  the  words  of  Hale:  ^^  that  it  is  safer  to  respite  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  accessory  till  all  appear  or  are  outlawed."  Yet  in 
that  case  Foster  seems  to  be  far  from  considering  this  distinc- 
tion between  accessories  in  an  appeal  of  death  and  in  an  indict- 
ment, as  being  what  it  ought  to  be;  at  least  he  uses  no  argu- 
ment and  gives  no  decisive  opinion  upon  it.  He  merely  quotes 
Hale  as  citing  the  before  mentioned  authority  in  9th  Coke  119. 
without  any  comment;  and  the  case  in  Coke  does  not  warrant 
the  doctrine  for  which  they  contend;  on  the  contrary  when  right- 
ly considered  it  is  in  our  favour,  and  cannot  benefit  the  prose- 
cution. But  gentlemen  have  said  that  an  indictment  in  treason 
is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  precise  time  or  place  laid.  As  to 
the  time  it  is  not  material.  The  day  laid  in  the  indictment  is 
never  required  to  be  proved.  It  the  accused  have  committed  the 
offence  before  the  day  of  finding  the  indictment,  the  dcey  b  per- 
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fectly  immaterial;  because  the  indictment  gives  notice  which 
oflfence  they  mean  to  prove;  whether  committed  on  the  day  stat- 
ed or  not,  is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance;  that  the  offence  had 
been  committed  is  the  charge.  For  instance,  gentlemen  are  not 
bound  to  prove  the  offence  on  the  day  on  which  the  indictment 
charges  it  to  have  been  committed:  the  10th  of  December  1806. 
On  Blannerhassett's  island"^but  it  gives  notice  of  treason  com* 
mitted  there;  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  prove  it  commit- 
ted there.  The  gentleman  says,  that  the  place  is  not  material* 
I  acknowlege  that  the  party,  who  brings  forward  the  accusation, 
is  not  bound  to  specificate  the  spot  in  the  county.  If  he  charge 
the  offence  withm  the  county,  it  will  suffice.  If  the  accused 
have  done  any  thing  that  may  be  construed  into  an  act  of  levying 
war,  it  can  only  be  proved  where  laid.  But  the  gentleman  says, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  go  into  the  whole  county  of  Wood, 
and  prove  the  crime  committed  any  where  there.  We  might 
admit  it;  but  the  admission  would  avail  them  nothing.  Even  on 
that  ground  there  is  not  a  word  proved  that  we  were  dier«. 
But  when  an  act  is  located,  it  must  be  proved  where^  as  stated. 
Reason  requires  that  it  should  be  proved  where  the  charge  has 
given  notice  of  its  having  been  done.  Authorities  also  support 
it;  and  gentlemen  must  be  bound  by  authority  and  common 
sense.  But  though  the  prosecutor  is  not  bound  to  specify  the 
particular  spot  where  a  crime  has  been  committed,  yet  if  he  do 
fix  the  spot,  he  must  be  bound  by  it.  Particular  expressions  in 
an  indictment  may  make  the  place  very  material,  when  other- 
wise it  might  not  be  so. 

2  Hawkins  chap.. 4/6.  section  34.  is  conclusive  on  this  point: 
^^  Thirdly,  that  where  a  certain  place  is  made  part  of  the  des- 
cription of  the  fact,  which  is  charged  against  the  defendant,  the 
least  variance  as  to  such  place  between  the  evidence  and  indict- 
ment is  fatal;  as  where  a  trespass  in  taking  away  goods,  or  any 
other  offence,  is  alleged  in  such  a  parish  in  the  house  of  J.  &  or 
in  such  a  parish  in  a  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn-Fields;  and  upon, 
evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  house  of  a  differ- 
ent person,  or  that  there  is  no  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn- 
Field8«  But  it  is  a  settled  rule,  that  a  place  laid  only  for 
venue  in  an  indictment  or  appeal  is  no  way  material  upon  evi- 
dence; but  that  a  proof  of  the  same  crime,,  at  any  other  place 
in  the  same  coimty^  maintains  the  indictment  or  appeal,  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  proved  in  the  very  same  place." 

You  may  lay  the  offence  in  any  parbh  in  a  county;  you  may 
prove  it  in  a  different  parish,  but  within  the  county.  -But  if  you 
fix  on  a  spot,  and  describe  the  offence  as  committed  in  that 
particular  place,  if  there  be  no  such  place,  or  if  the  evidence 
will  not  prove  the  act  committed  at  tluit  place,  the  prosecution 
must  faiL  It  is  true  that  if  the  place  were  laid  as  a  venue,  it 
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would  not  be  materia,  provided  it  were  proved  to  be  any  where 
within  the  limits  of  the  county.  But  Blannerhassett's  island  is 
not  laid  as  the  venue,  but  is  made  a  part  of  the  description  of 
the  fact,  charged  against  the  accused.  The  venue  is  the  county 
of  Wood  within  which  the  offence  was  committed.  When  the 
crime  is  laid  at  Blannerhasset's  island,  gentlemen  have  made  it 
material  by  giving  it  locality;  and  as  they  have  given  it  this  lo- 
cality, they  are  bound  to  prove  it  as  laid.  The  decision  in  ^ 
SalkeUPs  Rtports  p.  65*1.  proves  that  where  an  action  is  local, 
it  must  be  laid  and  proved  accordingly;  and  that  i(  a  person 
give  a  locality  to  an  act,  though  he  needed  not  to  have  done  it, 
yet  he  must  prove  it  accordingly.  You^  will  recollect  that  the 
same  principle  is  stated  in  Gilbert's  law  of  evidence:  that  when 
a  party  has  given  locality  to  any  act,  he  must  prove  it  as  laid, 
though  he  needed  not  to  have  laid  it  so.  The  same  principle  is 
also  laid  down  in  Edev?s  Penal  Laws  p.  317* 

In  Friea's  trial  before  judge  Iredell,  the  same  principle  has  al- 
so been  sanctioned.  The  indictment  laid  the  overt  act  at  Beth* 
lehem  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  In  the  charge  or  instruction 
of  jud^  Iredell  to  the  jury,  he  says,  that  the  prosecutor  by  lay- 
ing the  overt  act  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem^  instead  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Northampton  at  large,  was  bound, to  prove  the  act  at  Beth^ 
khem;  or  that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  Several  passages 
in  his  charge,  in  Fries* s  trial  p.  171.  prove  this:  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he  to  the  jury,  **  if  you  are  not  well  satisfied  that  the  overt 
act  of  treason  was  committed  at  Bethlehem^  and  that  that  overt 
act  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  at  leasts  you 
will  not  find  th^  prisoner  guilty. ^^  Again  he  says:  "  As  I  before 
observed,  there  must  be  two  at  least  to  prove,  that  the  act  of 
treason  was  committed  at  Bethlehem.'*^  The  same  conclusion 
cannot  but  be  inferred  from  another j>art  of  his  charge^.  175:. 
^^  Again,  if  no  evidence  could  regularly  be  admitted  out  of  the 
county,  until  both  the  fact  and  intention  were  establishedi  where 
the  fact  is  laid,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  way  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  whether  they  be* 
lieved  that  the  crime  was  committed  at  Bethlehem^  before  the 
court  could  proceed  to  extraneous  testimony;"  which  shew^  as 
clearly  as  the  other  passages,  that  in  his  opinion,  t!ie  overt  act 
must  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  at  Bethlehem^  the  place 
laid  in  the  indictment. 

I  presume  these  authorities  will  at  least  excite  some  doubt  in 
the  gentleman's  mind,  that  he  may  be  mistaken.  If  he  be  not  so, 
then  we  nsust  only  be  prepared  for  what  they  can  prove  to  have 
been  done  in  the  county  of  Wood  at  large  instead  of  the  island, 
to  which  the  indictment  confines  the  levying  of  the  wan  But  if 
other  people  were  there  and  levied  war^  and  you  make  us  answer- 
able for  their  conduct  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  by  our  advice 
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and  encouragement,  without  stating  it,  you  tell  us  in  effect:  *^  we 
make  you  responsible  without  giving  you  any  notice." 

Bat  gentlemen  say  that  the  indictment  does  not  charge  colo- 
nel Burr  with  being  on  the  island,  and  therefore  it  need  not  be 
proved.  If  the  indictment  say  that  he  levied  war  on  the  island^ 
does  it  not  necessarily  allege  that  he  was  there  f  When  it  char- 
ges that  he  committed  an  overt  act  there,  is  it  not  the  legal 
and  fair  inference,  that  he  was  at  the  place  when  he  committed 
it?  When  a  party  is  said  to  have  done  any  act  at  any  place,  is  it 
sot  naturally  understood  that  he  was  at  the  place  where  he  is 
thus  said  to  have  committed  the  act? 

But  the  gentleman  says,  that  he  has  authority  to  shew,  that  he 
may  be  charged  as  present  though  not  there;  and  he  cites  in 
support  of  the  assertion  1  Hale  p.  214,  238  and  1  East  p.  127. 
Let  us  see  whether  any  thing  in  Hale  justify  it.  In  p.  214.  his 
words  are,  ^^  But  if  many  conspire  to  counterfeit  or  counsel  or 
abet  it,  and  one  of  them  doth  the  fact  upon  that  counselling  or 
conspiracy,  it  is  treason  in  all;  and  they  may  be  all  indicted  for 
counterfeiting  generally  within  this  statute;  for  in  such  case  in 
treason  all  are  principals."  We  must  consider  only  as  much  of 
the  precedents  as  from  the  reason  of  the  case  applies  to  the  sub- 
ject now  in  discussion.  Now  Hale  has  not  said  that  those  per- 
sons, who,  having  conspired  to  counterfeit,  become  traitors  by 
one  of  them  having  done  the  fact,  upon  that  conspiracy,  were 
not  present.  He  says  nothing  of  their  being  present  or  absent: 
but  that  if  several  conspire,  and  only  some  of  them  act  in  pur- 
jiuance  of  that  conspiracy,  they  are  all  equally  guilty:  that  if 
two  conspire  to  counterfeit  the  coin,  and  one  do  it  according 
tQ  the  intention  of  that  conspiracy,  they  are  both  equally  guilty 
of  treason.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy,  that  what  two  con- 
spire to  do  may  be  done  by  one,  whether  the  other  be  absent  or 
present.  Hale  says  nothing  as  to  their  being  together;  or  whe- 
ther-an  absentee,  or  a  person  who  only  advises,  can  be  charged 
as  present  and  an  actor.  He  leaves  these  questions  just  where 
they  were,  unexamined  and  undecided.  If  two  persons  conspire 
together  for  any  unlawful  purpose,  as  to  write  a  letter  to  cheat  a 
third  person,  and  one  of  them  write  the  letter,  the  other  being 
present  is  considered  as  a  conspirator,  and  as  criminal^  as  the 
writer  of  the  letter;  and  they  are  inclicted  as  joint  conspirators. 
So  in  coining  money:  if  two  have  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  coun- 
terfeit, and  a  part  of  the  conspiracy  be,  that  one  shall  act  upon 
that  conspiracy;  and  he  doth  counterfeit  or  coin  false  money 
accordingly,  they  are  equally  guilty;  and  the  act  of  one  is  thus 
the  act  of  the  other  under  the  law  against  coining  false  money 
in  England.  But  he  does  not  say,  that  the  party  were  absent. 
He  refers  to  no  authority.  It  is  a  mere  inference  and  can  have 
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no  influence  on  this  case.  It  can  have  no  influence  on  acceasorisd 

agency. 

Here  though  it  does  not  strictly  apply  to  this  branch  of  my 
argument,  I  may  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  authority  adduced 
by  themselves  which  operates  against  them.  In  this  very  page 
he  had  just  said  before  that  "  there  must  be  an  actual  counter-- 
fetting;  for  a  compassing,  conspiracy  or  attempt  to  counterfeit 
is  not  treason  within  this  statute  without  an  actual  counterfeit- 
ing." On  the  same  principle,  if  the  doctrine  be  applied  to  levy- 
ing war,  there  must  he  an  actual  levying  of  war;  and  a  con- 
spiracy or  attempt  to  levy  war  is  not  treason  within  the  words 
and  meaning  of  the  constitution.  So  much  for /y.  214. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  page  238.  and  see  whether  it  can  furnish 
any  justification  of  the  gendeman's  argument:  ^^  Though  the 
receiver  of  a  traitor,  knowing  it,  be  a  principal  traitor,  and  shall 
not  be  said  an  accessory,  yet  thus  much  he  partakes  of  an  acces- 
sory, that  his  indictment  must  be  special  of  the.receipt,  and  not 
generally  that  he  did  the  thing,  [which  authority  we  have  repeat- 
edly urged  against  them]  which  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  one 
tharis  a  procurer,  counsellor  or  consenter.  Thus  it  was  done  in 
ConyerVcase,  Dyer  296." 

This  authority  he  relies  on  to  shew  that  a  procurer  or  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact  need  not  be  specially  charged;  that  he 
may  be  indicted  generally,  that  he  levied  the  war.  The  words 
"  which  may  he  otherwise  in  the  case  of  one  that  is  a  procurer," 
&c.  are  depended  on.  So  it  may  be  otherwise  in  that  species  of 
treason  compassing  the  king's  death.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
that  species  of  treason,  any  degree  of  accessorial  agency  before 
the  fact,  as  counselling  another  person,  writing  a  letter,  &c. 
would  be  construed  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  death;  and 
therefore  the  accessory  before  the  fact  might  be  indicted  generally 
for  having  compassed  the  death  of  the  king.  But  it  would  not  be 
so  in  the  case  oflevying  war  or  any  other  treason.  If  he  mean 
any  thing  else,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority  for  it.  He  cites 
a  case  in  Dyer  which  does  not  justify  the  construction  for  which 
the  gentleman  contends.  That  case  only  shews  that  a  receiver  of 
a  false  coiner  was  indicted  specially  for  the  receipt;  and  it  was 
deemed  a  misdemeanor.  That  was  an  indictment  for  receiving 
a  comer,  knowing  him  to  have  counterfeited  or  coined  false 
money;  and  it  specified  the  receiving  him  particularly;  but  judg- 
ment was  not  rendered  against  him,  because  it  was  judged  to  be 
only  a  misdemeanor.  It  states  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  an  accessory  before  the  fact  ought  to  be  indicted;  but  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  from  it,  that  he  ought  to  be  charged  spe- 
cially; as  the  indictment  in  that  case  was  special.  1  Easty  page 
127.  merely  refers  to  those  passages  of  Hale  which  have  been  just 
commented  on,  but  does  not  explain  them;  but  he  fully  explains 
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himself  bk  pages  100,  101.  of  the  same  volume;  which,  though 
already  referred  to,  I  beg  leave  again  to  read:  ^^  In  regard  to  all 
acts  of  approbation,  incitement,  advice,  or  procuring  to  that  species 
of  treason,  compassing  the  king's  death,"  &c«  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  party  may  be  tried  before  the  person  who  acted  upon 
such  incitement;  because  the  bare  advising  or  encouraging  to 
such  actions  is  in  itself  a  complete  overt  act  of  compassing;  and 
it  is  totally  immaterial  whether  the  attempt  were  ever  made  or 
not.  The  case  of  Sommerville  proves  no  more  than  this,  (though 
the  rule  is  there  laid  down  in  general  terms)  that  a  person  aiding 
or  procuring  a  treason  may  be  tried  before  the  actor.  But  with 
regard  to  all  other  treasons  within  the  25  Ed.'  3.  if  one  advise  or 
encourage  another  to  commit  them,  or  furnish  him  means  for  that 
purpose,  in  consequence  whereof  the  fact  is  committed,  the  ad- 
viser will  indeed  be  a  principal;  for  such  advice  or  assistance 
would  have  made  him  an  accessory  before  the  fact  in  felony;  but 
if  the  other  forbore  to  commit  the  act  thus  advised,  the  adviser 
could  not  be  a  traitcn*  merely  on  account  of  his  ineiSectual  advice 
and  encouragement,  though  his  conduct  would  be  highly  criminal; 
for  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  person  procured  an  offence,  which  in 
truth  never  was  committed*  In  these  cases  therefore  the  treason 
is  of  a  derivative  nature^  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  quesdon, 
whether  the  agent  have  or  have  not  been  guUty  of  such  treason, 
the  proof  of  which  can  only  be  kgally  estabUshedby  his  conviction  j 
if  he  continue  amenable  to  justice,  or  his  attainder  by  outlawry  if 
he  abscond;  unless  the  accessory  choose  to  waive  the  benefit  of 
the  law  and  submit  to  a  trial." 

Here  East  explsuns  himself  where  he  means  that  a  man  may 
be  indicted  generally,  and  shews  that  where  a  party  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  an  accessorial  point  of  view,  he  cannot  be  brought  to 
trial,  except  by  bis  own  choice,  until  the  principal  be  convicted  or 
outlawed.  Here  those  persons,  who  advised  or  procured  a  treason 
before,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  those  who  receive  a 
traitor  after  the  fact.  But  any  act  of  an  accessorial  nature  may 
be  a  complete  overt  act  of  that  species  of  treason  which  come9 
within  that  clause  of  the  statute  which  is  against  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king,  queen,  8cc.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
treason,  the  most  easily  prosecuted,  and  the  most  liable  to  be 
abused  for  the  purpose  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  As  Aaron's 
rod  swallowed  all  other  rods,  so  this  treason  for  compassing  the 
king's  death  swallows  all  other  treasons. 

2  Hale  p,  223.  (which  see  before)  shews  that  though  in  high 
treason  all  are  to  be  considered  as  principals,  yet  accessories  before 
and  after  the  fact  (who  are  both  put  on  the  same  footing)  are  to 
be  proceeded  against  only  as  accessorial  agents;  that  the  accesso- 
ry shall  not  be  put  to  answer  of  the  receit  or  procurement^  till  the 
principal  be  oudawed,  (or  attainted,  &c.) 
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But  the  gentleman  has  said,  that  agl^eaUy  to  oiur  constitatioiif 
they  could  not  charge  the  accused  otherwise  than  as  diey  have 
done;  that  they  must  have  charged  him  with  levying  war*  I  can- 
not see  any  difficulty  in  charging  him  according  to  the  truth  of 
the  case.  But  however  criminal  or  injurious  his  conduct  may  be^ 
and  however  much  he  may  deserve  punishment,  he  ought  not  to 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  law,  or  to  be  considered  as  guilty 
of  treason  without  legal  proof  of  his  having  committed  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war,  or  to  be  condemned  unheard  to  subserve  un- 
worthy party  purposes.  If  advising  a  man  to  levy  war  be  treaaon 
and  punishable  under  the  constitution  in  the  same  manner  as 
tually  levying  war,  I  ask  why  should  not  the  indictment  be 
drawn  as  to  correspond  with  the  evidence  and  g^ve  full  notice 
to  the  accused  of  the  charge  intended  to  be  proved  against  him? 
I  ask  why  was  not  the  indictment  in  this  case  so  drawn  as  to  em- 
brace the  real  facts?  Why  did  it  not  state  that  A,  B  and  C« 
(meaning  those  on  the  island)  did  levy  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  that  colonel  Burr  did  advise,  incite,  encourage  and 
counsel  them  to  levv  it. 

This  would  have  been  an  overt  act  if  the  indictment  had  stat* 
ed  that  he  had  counselled  war  to  be  levied,  and  that  war  was 
levied  pursuant  to  the  advice,  instead  of  charging  him  generally 
with  levying  war.  It  would  in  that  case  have  stated  every  thing 
specifically,  whereby  he  would  have  been  informed  in  what  manner 
to  defend  himself.  If  then  they  could  adduce  legal  proof  that  he 
had  given  such  advice,  and  that  acts  were  performed  amounting 
in  legal  construction  to  levying  war,  the  testimony  would  corres- 
pond with  the  accusation;  and  the  accused,  instead  of  being  sur- 
prised, would  be  prepared  to  defend  himself.  I  see  no  kind  of 
difficulty  in  drawing  such  an  indictment,  provided  gendemen  had  ^ 
^  proof  to  support  it  according  to  the  true  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution and  principles  of  law. 

But  there  was  one  allegation  of  the  gentlemen,  that  a  party 
advising  a  trespass  ou^t  to  be  charged  as  having  committed  it. 

The  gentleman  who  opened  the  case  proved  that  this  idea  is 
unfounded:  that  he  ;<vho  assents  to  a  trespass,  who  commands 
it  to  be  done,  or  receives  the  trespasser,  cannot  be  charged  for 
such  an  act  except  in  case  of  a  trespass  committed  on  lands.  3 
Hawkins  chap.  29.  section  4fth^  read  by  that  gentleman,  sufficient- 
ly explains  this:  ^^  It  seems  agreed  that  whosoever  agrees  to  a 
trespass  on  lands  (or  goods  done  to  his  use)  thereby  becomes  a 
principal  in  it;  but  that  no  one  can  become  a  principal  in  a  treS' 
pass  on  the  person  of  a  man  by  any  such  agreement.  He  goes  on 
to  state  that  no  one  can  be  adjudged  a  principal  in  a  common 
trespass  for  knowingly  receiving  or  comforting  the  offender, 
though  his  concealment  prevents  the  execution  of  a  warrant  is- 
sued against  him;  and  that  as  he  cannot  be  punished  as  a  princi- 
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pal,  he  cannot  as  an  accessory;  for  all  who  are  implicated  iti 
such  inferior  oflfences  are  principals. 

This  authority  is  conclusive;  but  if  the  law  were  otherwise, 
and  the  gentleman^s  idea  correct,  how  could  it  afiect  the  case 
now  before  the  court?  Would  it  prove  that  those,  who  have 
commanded  or  advised  treason,  could  be  tried  before  the  princi* 
pal  had  been  convicted?  Even  then  on  the  grounds  of  correct 
analogy,  those  who  actually  committed  the  trespass  must  be 
tried  before  the  persons  who  advised  them  to  do  so.  And  where 
life  is  at  stake,  the  necessity  is  clear  and  manifest,  that  the  ac- 
cessory should  not  be  tried  before  the  principal.  Even  Leach, 
Twhose  edition  of  Hawkins  is  referred  to)  in  his  note  hereto- 
fore read  to  your  Honours,  subscribes  to  the  doctrine  of  Hale 
and  Foster.  He  states  that  the  accessorial  offence  is  of  a  deriva- 
tive kind;  that  some  act  must  be  done  to  which  the  offender 
must  be  accessor}*;  that  though  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  prin* 
dpal,  ^^  yet  in  his  progress  towards  conviction  he  ought,  from  a 
principle  of  natural  justice,  to  be  considered  merely  as  in  the 
nature  of  an  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact;  because  if  he 
were  tried  before  the  person  who  actually  did  the  fact,  the  ab- 
surdity might  follow,  that  the  accessorial  agent  may  be  convict- 
ed, while  the  principal  may  be  acquitted.  I  have  taken  pains  to 
look  at  nearly  all  the  authorities,  and  intended  to  have  gone 
through  all  the  cases  to  prevent  the  inference  from  being  made, 
that  an  accessorial  agent  should  be  tried  before  the  person  who 
did  the  act,  and  to  shew  that  the  indictment  against  every  acces- 
sory must  specially  state  him  to  be  such;  but  as  so  much  tiifte  has 
been  already  consumed  on  those  points,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
refer  only  to  one  or  two  more  cases:  and  first  I  refer  to  Fought 
.  mi^s  Reports  p.  115.;  the  case  of  Bago  de  Clare ^  cited  in  the 
case  of  Henry  Stiles  plaintiff  v.  Richard  Coxe  baronet  and  four 
others;  and  which  is  conclusive  to  shew  the  universality  of  the 
principle,  that  the  conviction  of  the  actor  must  precede  that  of 
the  adviser  or  procurer;  and  of  the  rule,  that  the  adviser  or 
other  accessory  must  be  specially  charged.  This  cited  case  shews, 
that  the  adviser  or  procurer  of  a  trespass  cannot  be  convicted 
till  the  actor  shall  have  been  convicted;  that  \^  must  be  specially 
charged  in  the  indictment;  and  that  there  is  no  distinction  in 
this  respect  between  the  cases  of  treason  and  felony,  and  the  case 
of  a  trespass.  It  is  reported  in  the  words  following:  *^  But  as  to 
that,  the  ancient  law  was  both  adjudged  in  parliament  and  allow- 
ed, that  it  was  contra  consuetudinem  regnij  that  a  man  should  be 
condemned  in  a  trespass  de  precepto  or  auxilio^  if  no  man  were 
convicted  of  the  fact  done. 

It  was  the  case  in  parliament  of  Bago  de  Clare  18  £•  1« 
John  Wallis  clerk  entered  his  house  and  brought  letters  of  cita- 
tion from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some  of  the  family  of 
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Bago  made  Watlis  eat  the  said  process  and  wax  thereto  affixed, 
et  imprtsonaverunt  et  mak  tractaverunt;  for  which  and  the  con- 
tempt to  the  king,  he  brought  his  action  against  Bago;  ivho 
pleaded  that  he  named  no  person  in  certain,  nor  alleged  that 
the  fact  was  done  by  his  command,  and  demanded  judgment 
thereupon,  and  was  discharged.  ' 

Notwithstanding  by  the  king's  pleasure,  for  so  enormous  a 
trespass  done  in  contempt  of  the  church,  for  the  contempt  done 
within  the  verge  and  in  time  of  parliament,  and  for  the  bad  ex* 
ample,  Bago  was  commanded  to  answer  the  king  of  the  trespass 
done  in  his  house  et  per  manupastos  et  familiares  suos;  and. 
a  day  was  given  him  to  produce^  before  the  king  and  his  counsel, 
those  of  his  family;  which  was  accordingly  done;  but  they  who 
were  said  to  have  done  the  fact  were  fled;  and  he  pleaded  in 
substance  (in  the  report  at  full  lengr.h  in  Latin)  ^^  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  answer  to  the  suit  of  the  king  till  the  principal 
actors  ffactores  principalesj  were  convicted;"  and  judgment  ^ 

was  given,  to  this  effect:  ^^  that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  to 
the  king  till  the  principal  actors  were  convicted;  that  at  present 
he  should  go  thereof  without  day;  that  Wallis  might  prose- 
cute those  principal  actors  if  he  thought  proper;  and  six  persons 
became  bail  for  Bago  to  answer  to  the  king  when  required  after 
the  principal  actors  should  have  been  convicted:  cum  prttdicti  fac^ 
tores  de facto  iilofuerint  convicti.^^ 

A  judgment  in  parliament  at  the  king's  suit,  that  it  was 
against  the  custom  and  law  of  the  kingdom  to  convict  a  man 
de  precepto  auxilio  out  missione  in  a  trespass,  before  some  who 
did  the  principal  trespass  were  convicted.  And  the  reason  of  • 
the  law  is  very  pressing:  for  else  a  man  may  be  found  culpable 
of  aiding  or  precepting  a  trespass  to  be  done;  when  the  doers  of 
the  trespass  are  acquitted  and  not  culpable:  which  is  to  be  cul- 
pable of  aiding  the  doing  of  a  thing  never  done;  which  is  im- 
possible." After  shewing  that  the  law  was  still  unaltered  he 
adds:  ^^  However,  letting  that  case  pass,  but  as  the  law  is  now 
taken,  no  man  can  be  guilty  of  aid  or  assistance  to  a  trespass 
not  done;  and  which  is  the  same,  whereof  the  actors  are 
acquitted." 

This  is  certainly  a  case  completely  in  point.  Here  Bago  the 
accessory,  the  adviser  or  procurer,  was  discharged  in  the  civil 
suit  and  acquitted  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  because  the  person 
or  persons,  who  had  committed  the  trespass,  had  not  been  tried; 
and  it  was  possible  they  might  be  found  to  be  innocent;  in  which 
case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  punish  Bago  for  being  accessory  to 
an  act  never  committed  at  all. 

The  case  reported  in  1.  Levinz  p.  124.  does  not  operate 
against  us;  it  is  difierent  from  the  case  of  Bago;  and  it  is  deci- 
sive in  our  favour  te  shew  the  necessity  Qf  a  specification 
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against  the  adviser  <ser  procurer  of  ^  trespass.  The  case  was 
this:  sir  John  Jackson  had  compelled  or  induced  certain  wit- 
nesses to  swear  falsely  in  his  favour  in  a  particular  case.  The' 
man  who  had  lost  the  cause,  (Primate)  by  way  of  punish^ 
ing  the  rascals,  caused  the  witnesses  who  I>ad  sworn  falsely  to 
be  indicted  for  perjury.  When  the  indictment  for  perjury  came 
to  be  tried,  sir  John  Jackson,  who  had  gained  the  cause  by  their 
perjury,  commanded  his  servants  to  beat  and  imprison  the  wit* 
nesses  who  were  to  proVe  the  perjury;  whereupon  by  this  con- 
finement and  absence  of  the  witnesses,  the  parties  indicted 
were  acquitted  of  the  perjury.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new 
trial  in  the  case  of  the  indictment  for  plerjury,  which  was  denied, 
because  it  was  a  criminal  case;  and  a  party  once  acquitted  in 
such  a  case  shall  never  be  tried  again.  But  the  court  ordered 
an  information  to  be  fi|ed  against  Jackson  for  having  directed 
his  servants  to  beat  and  imprison  those  witnesses;  which  was^ 
done;  and  he  was  found  guihy  of  the  charge  stated  in  the  infor- 
mation. It  was  moved,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  informa- 
tion was  against  Jackson  for  procuring  A  and  B  (his  servants) 
to  beat  and  imprison  the  witnesses,  and  that  Jackson  alone  was 
tried  and  convicted;  but  that  the  two  servants  were  not  tried  or 
convicted;  that  it  was  not  certain  therefore  that  they  were  guilty 
of  the  battery  and  imprisonment;  and  then  Jackson  could  not  be 
guilty  of  procuring  that  which  did  not  appear  to  exi^st.  But  it 
was  resolved  by  the  court  that  the  master,  in  commanding  the 
servants  to  commit  the  battery  and  imprisonment,  was  a  princi- 
pal and  not  an  accessor)';  and  that  being  found  guilty  by  the  ju- 
ry, he  must  be  presumed  to  have  committed  the  fact  (and  pos- 
sibly he  might  have  been  near  enough  to  render  them  aid  if 
necessary,)  and  they  imposed  a  fine  on  him  and  compelled  him 
to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a  year. 

But  the  information  was  special,  charging  Jackson  with  com- 
manding and  procuring  his  two  servants  to  beat  and  imprison 
the  men.  It  shews  that  the  servants  beat  the  men  by  their  mas- 
ter's orders.  It  gives  explicit  notice  of  the  charge  which  was  to 
be  proved  against  him;  so  that  he  was  ready  and  knew  how  to 
defend  himself;  he  could  not  be  surprised. 

But  suppose  he  had  been  indicted  as  having  himself  beateii 
and  imprisoned  the  men;  must  not  the  charge  have  been  prove^i 
in  court  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment?  This  case  in  Levinz  is  a 
strong  authority  to  shew  that,  in  indictments  of  this  kind,  the 
fects  must  be  stated  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case;  and  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  indictments  must  be  special  to 
shew  accessorial  agency. 

I  hope,  may  it  please  your  Honours,  that  however  desultory 
my  observations  may  have  been,  I  have  prov€id  the  first  point 
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which  I  propose'^  to  establish:  that  the  acts  charged,  if  proved  to  be 
comtnitted,  di(i  not  amount  to  levying  war.  And  in  the  course 
of  my  argument  I  think  I  must  have  satisfied  you  on  the  third 
point  (necessarily  connected  with  the  first)  so  far  as  to  shew 
that  the  charge  in  the  indictment  ought  to  have  been  specia]; 
and  if  it  ought^  evidence  of  accessorial  agency  cannot  be  receiv- 
ed to  support  this  indictment  charging  the  accused  as  a  princi- 
pal actor.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  necessary  to  the  conviction  of  colonel  Burr,  and 
in  the  second  place  shall  insist  on  the  necessity  of  proving  the 
previous  conviction  of  those  persons  who  committed  the  act  qq 
Blannerhassett's  island;  and  that  this  can  be  only  done  by  the 
production  of  the  record  of  their  conviction.  Here  let  me  beg 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  not  to  charge  us  with    the 
cruelty  of  wishing  to  criminate  Mr.  Blannerhassett  in  order  to 
save  our  client,  as  they  have  repeatedly  and  unjusUy  done.  When 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  rule  of  law,  which  requires  the  convic* 
tion  of  the  principal  before  that  of  the  accessory,  and  therefore 
say  that  the  conviction  of  Mr.   Blannerhassett  must  be  legally 
proved  before  colonel  Burr  can  be  affected,  we  do  not  admit 
that  any  treason  has  been  committed*  We  say  that  treason  was 
committed  by  no  person;  and  diat  whether  they  charge  Blan- 
nerhassett, Jonathan  Dayton,  John  Smith,  Israel  Smith  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  as  the  actor  or  actors  on  the  island,  we 
are  equally  far  from  admitting  that  any  treason  has  been  com- 
initted  by  any  of  them.  But  if  jthey  insist  that  treason  has  been 
committed,   they  must  indict  and  convict  in  the  first  instance 
those  who  did  the  facts,  before  they  can  rightly  proceed  against 
the   accused  for   having  commanded   or   advised  those  facts. 
When  they  charge  a  person  with  accessorial  agency,  there  is  no 
difference  between  commanding  and  receiving*  With  respect 
to  the  first,  an  accessory  before  the  fact  prosecuted  for  having 
procured,  commanded  or  advised  the  conviction  of  the  principal 
is.  a  prerequisite;  and  the  best  evidence  of   that  conviction  is 
the  record  which  shews  it;  and  on  the  trial  of  the  accessory  the 
first  evidence  to  be  produced  must  be  the  record  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  principal. 

Gentlemen  say  that  we  have  insisted  that  the  accessory  ought 
not  to  be  brought  to  trial  till  the  principal  were  convicted;  but 
that  there  is  a  case  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  this  re- 
cord. We  did  not  mean  to  deny  one  exception  from  this  general 
rule:  that  they  may  be  tried  together.  We  admit  that  the  posi- 
tion ivas  laid  down  in  terms  rather  too  broad;  because  if  the 
principal  and  accessory  were  indicted  in  the  same  indictment 
together,  the  accessorial  agent  could  not  be  found  guilty,  till  the 
guilt  of  the  principal  were  found.  In  that  case  the  record  of  the 
conviction  would  not  be  necessary,  because  it  could  not  exist. 


The  indictment  in  such  case  would  specify  distinct  charges 
against  both,  according  to  the  real  facts;  which  would  enable 
each  of  them  to  be  prepared  fbr  trial.  But  the  court  would 
direct  the  jury:  "  Gentlemen  you  are  first  to  decide  whether 
the  principal  charged  with  having  done  the  acts  be  guilty  or 
not.  If  you  do  not  find  him  guilty,  you  are  to  make  no  inqui* 
ry  as  to  the  accessorial  agent,  (whose  guilt  is  connected  with 
and  founded  alone  on  that  of  the  principal)  but  to  find  him  not 
guilty  and  discharge  him  of  course;  but  if  you  find  the  princi- 
pal guilty,  you  are  then  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  ac* 
cessory."  But  gentlemen,  unable  to  controvert  this  correct  doc* 
trine,  endeavour  to  avoid  it  and  say,  that  colonel  Burr  might 
have  declined  a  trial  till  some  of  the  actors  who  were  on  the 
island  had  been  convicted*  They  ask  us,  why  did  not  colonel 
Burr  refuse  to  come  to  trial?  and  urge  that  by  submitting  to  a 
trial  he  has  waived  the  benefit  of  every  objection  which  he 
might  have  been  entitled  to  make.  That  they  should  have 
mentioned  Blannerhassett  in  terms  of  compassion  and  regret 
may  be  accounted  for;  they  may  have  policy  for  doing  so.  For 
some  think  that  the  public  indignation  ought  only  to  be  excit- 
ed against  colonel  Burr,  in  order  to  press  him  down  as  much 
as  possible.  This  indirect,  seems  to  be  a  favourite,  mode  of 
attacking  the  accused.  But  colonel  Burr  could  not  resist  a 
trial.  The  prosecutor  has  thought  proper  to  charge  him  as 
having  levied  war  in  person,  as  a  principal  actor;  and  being 
thus  indicted,  he  could  not  avoid  it.  He  could  make  no  specific 
objection.  He  could  only  meet  the  accusation  by  the  general 
defence  of  Not  Guilty. 

It  is  admitted  that  if  colonel  Burr  had  been  charged  as  an 
accessorial  agent  and  had  thought  proper  to  submit  and  con- 
sented to  be  tried,  he  would  have  been  precluded  from  making 
any  objection  afterwards.  But  this  of  itself  proves  the  necessi- 
ty of  stating  accessorial  agency  in  the  indictment.  Colonel 
Burr  is  not  charged  as  an  accessorial  agent,  but  as  an  actor: 
that  he  has  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island  with  other 
persons  unknown.  As  the  indictment  stated  that  he  himself 
had  committed  the  treason  and  levied  the  war,  he  could  not 
know  that  he  was  intended  to  be  charged  as  an  accessorial 
agent,  or  that  any  evidence  to  prove  him  to  be  such  would  be 
introduced  against  him.  Colonel  Burr,  therefore  being  indict- 
ed as  a  principal  traitor  and  actor,  had  no  choice  but  to  put 
himself  on  his  trial  as  such  and  plead  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
Antecedently  to  the  exhibition  of  the  indictment,  he  could  not 
know  the  charge  against  him.  Till  he  had  seen  it,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  form  his  defence.  When  he  sees  it,it  informs  him, 
that  he  is  accused  of  having  levied  war  himself  on  Blannerhas- 
sett's island;  and  to  this  charge  he  could  not,  from  the  nature 
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of  things,  make  any' other  defence,  than  to  deny  that  he 
guilty.  Yet  so  far  are  they  from  attempting  to  prove  that  he 
was  on  the  spot  himself,  when  the  acts  charged  were  commit- 
ted,  that  they  have  given  that  matter  up  entirely  and  admit  that 
he  was  some  hundreds  of  miles  oiF.  If  the  accused  were  duly 
notified,  by  a  special  charge  in  the  indictment,  then  they  must 
prove  accessorial  agency  only;  and  this  they  could  not  do 
without  bringing  the  principal  to  trial  with  him  at  the  same 
time,  unless  he  thought  proper  to  waive  the  right  of  objection, 
which  would  then  be  obvious.  He  might  have  availed  himself 
of  the  law  (as  stated  in  2  Hale^  223*  quoted  before).  He  would 
have  a  right  to  say,  as  you  have  not  indicted  the  principal  and 
accessory  together,  but  have  charged  me  alone  as  accessorial 
agent,  you  cannot  goon  to  try  this  indictment  against  me  with- 
out producing  that  evidence  which  provee  the  guilt  of  some 
principal.  I  now  avail  myself  of  the  objection. 

It  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  in  my  power  to  urge  it;  and 
without  your  establishingthe  guilt  of  some  principal  actor,  by  pro* 
ducing  the  record  of  his  conviction,  I  will  not  consent  to  be  tried. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  objection  obvious  to  his  view, 
he  thought  proper  voluntarily  and  deliberately  to  waive  it  and 
consent  to  be  tried,  he  would  have  been  precluded  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  it  thereafter.  But  nothing  could  deprive  him  of 
the  right, but  this  solemn  and  deliberate  waiveron  an  indictment 
specially  charging  him  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 

Having  proved  that  under  this  indictment  no  evidence  yet 
adduced  is  competent  to  convict  the  accused,  I  shall  now  make 
a  few  observations  on  one  of  the  questions  before  your  Hon- 
ours. There  is  one  proposition  laid  down  by  us  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  requires  the  utmost  deliberation.  It  is 
this:  Admit  that  the  acts  on  the  island  were  done  with  an  in- 
tention to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  (which 
I  hold  must  be  the  motive  to  render  them  treasonable;  for  no 
person  will  controvert  this  position,  th^t  the  acts  of  levying  war, 
in  order  to  be  treasonable,  must  have  been  done  with  this  de- 
sign) yet  there  was  no  act  of  war,  no  violence  done;  there  was 
no  overt  act  of  levying  war,  no  treason  committed. 

It  involves  a  most  important  question:  whether  the  most 
peaceable  acts,  acts  innocent  in  their  nature,  though  done  with 
a  design  of  subverting  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
can  be  considered  as  acts  of  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  question  is,  whether  violence  be  not  necessary: 
whether  some  act  of  force  must  not  be  used  to  constitute  a  le- 
vying of  war.  We  insist  that  no  evidence  can  support  an  indict* 
ment  for  levying  war,  without  some  act  of  violence. 

What  is  a  levyingof  war?  Why  gentlemen  say  that  levying  war 
is  levying  war — ''^  lever  la  ^w^rrf"— levyipg  soldiers— -that  it 
consist  in  preparing  the  means  of  wan 
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I  should  rather  suppose  that  the  framers  of  our  constitutioo^ 
who  proceeded  with  so  much  caution  and  endeavoured  in  every 
part  of  that  instrument  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  especially  a  speedy  trial  by  an  impartial 
jurv'  of  the  district,  did  not  intend,  by  the  terms  "  levying  war," 
an  unnatural  and  dangerous  construction,  unknown  in  common 
parlance  and  unusal  in  history  or  judicial  proceedings.  They 
could  not  have  contemplated  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  treason  which  has  been  always  held  so  peculiarly 
hostile  to  civil  liberty.  They  never  could  have  intended  that 
acts  peaceable  or  innocent  in  themselves  should  constitute 
treason. 

If  by  "levying  war,"  they  meant  inlisting  of  troops  or  raising 
an  army,  they  would  have  said  so  in  plain  terms.  They  would 
have  said  that  "  treason  against  the  United  States  shall  con* 
sist  in  inlisting  or  levying  troops,  or  raising  an  army  with  in- 
tention to  make  war  against  them." 

If  levying  troops,  embodying  men,  or  inlisting  soldiers  with 
intention  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  were 
intended  as  sufficient  to  constitute  treason,  why  did  not  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  say  so?  Why  did  they  not  say 
that  levying  of  troops  or  raising  an  army  had  the  same  idea  or 
meant  the  same  thing  as  levying  of  war. 

In  a  constitution  devised  by  men  distinguished  as  much  for 
their  devbtion  to  the  public  good  as  eminent  by  their  talents, 
nothing  unfavourable  to  liberty  would  have  been  intended. 
Precision  of  language  must  also  have  been  attended  to.  Nq-> 
« thing  therefore  can  justify  the  construction  which  gentlemen 
advocate  but  unavoidable  necessity.  But  it  is  as  unnecessary  as 
it  is  dangerous.  If  they  had  intended  that  merely  to  inlist  men, 
to  raise  and  embody  troops,  to  raise  an  army  without  any  thing 
more,  should  constitute  treason,  they  would  have  expressed  it 
in  such  plain  terms  as  to  defy  misconstruction.  Levying  of 
of  war  implies  force  of  some  kind.  The  idea  of  violence  of 
some  kind  is  inseparable  from  that  of  war. 

But  sir,  raising  an  army  or  levying  troops  is  only  a  prepara- 
tory step  towards  levying  war.  You  levy  troops  in  preparation, 
in  intention  to  levy  war.  But  no  act  preparatory  to  levying  war 
can  be  an  actual  levying  of  war.  What  is  the  technical  meaning 
of  *'  levying?"  Whether  derived  from  the  French  word  "/«7er," 
or  the  Latin  word  "  levari'*  to  raise^  (or  as  applied  to  war  to 
maAcy)  to  tevi^  war  is  to  make  it,  according  to  its  popular  ac- 
ceptation, as  well  as  its  meaning  as  used  by  some  of  the  best 
^writers.  The  meaning  or  true  construction  of  both  expressions^ 
*•  to  levy  war  and  to  make  war^^  is  precisely  the  same.  What- 
ever is  making  war  is  levying  it. 

But  says  the  gentleman, "  levying  war  and  making  war  are 


difierent  things;  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  and  an  overt  act 
of  war  are  not  the  same;  the  king  of  England  can  levy  war^ 
but  his  troops  make  the  war;  that  he  levies,  but  his  officers 
and  soldiers  fight  the  battles  and  make  it.  I  did  not  know  be- 
fore, that  in  the  United  States,  levying  or  raising  troops  was  the 
same  thing  as  levying  war.  Troops  are  often  raised.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  men  have  been  authorized  to  be  called  out;  but 
I  did  not  know  that  we  were  levying.war,  however  desirous 
some  individuals  may  be  that  it  were  so.  But  gentlemen  say 
that  it  is  a  common  expression  that  the  king  levies  war;  and  his 
officers  and  soldiers  actually  make  it.  Why  is  it  said  that  the 
king  levies  war?  It  is  a  very  uncouth  expression;  but  he  is  said 
to  levy  war,  because  he  represents  the  nation.  It  is  the  nation 
in  its  national  character  that  really  makes  war;  and  he  is  the 
person  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  nation;  of  which  nation,  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  are  only  the  constituent  parts.  He  is  said  to 
levy  war,  because  he  is  the  representative  of  the  nation  in  its  na- 
tional capacity.  The  United  States  also  make  war  in  their  na- 
tional capacity.  They  are  composed  of  individuals  of  whom 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  like  the  people  of  other  countries,  ac« 
tually  fight  battles.  It  may  as  well, be  said,  that  if  I,  Luther 
Martin,  knock  a  man  down  with  my  hand,  I  do  not  knock 
him  down,  but  my  hafid  does;  because  my  hand  is  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  my  body. 

But  there  is  no  such  distinction  as  gentlemen  contend  for, 
between  the  king  and  his  officers  and  soldiers.  There  is  no  such 
distinction  as  that  the  king  levies  and  his  officers  and  soldiers 
make  war.  One  king,  as  the  representative  of  one  nation,  makes 
war  on  another  as  the  representative  of  another  nation;  and 
thus  the  one  nation  makes  war  on  the  other.  But  there  is  np 
possible  correctness  in  the  distinction  contended  for.  There  is 
none  in  reason,  in  the  decisions  of  ^courts,  or  in  the  practice  of  na* 
tions  which  confines  the  makingofwartothosewho  actually  fight 
battles;  and  until  there  shall  be  some  decision  establishing  such 
a  distinction  and  thereby  placing  our  country  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion, than  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  placed  that  coun- 
try, I  cannot  believe  it  to  exist.  I  shall  hold  the  true  defini- 
tion of  levying  war  to  be  making  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
subverting  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  *^  making 
war,''  ex  vi  termini^  implies  the  use  of  force,  vwlence,  sol- 
diers. I  appeal  to  the  authorities  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  as  far  as  prosecutions  for  levying  war  have  taken 
place  in  this  country,  whether  an  act  of  violence  have  not  always 
been  deemed  essential  to  levying  war;  and  whether  the  indict- 
ments do  not  specify  some  act  of  force  or  violence. 

Even  in  the  constructive  treasons  of  destroying  meeting- 
houseS;  and  putting  down  bawdy  houses,  force  or  violence 
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must  be  employed  to  constitute  treason.  In  all  cases  of  that 
kind,  houses  have  been  violently  torn  down  and  destroyed,  and 
many  persons  greatly  injured.  In  the  cases  of  Messenger, 
Green  and  others,  those  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  and  all 
other  cases  of  the  like  kind  in  England,  and  that  of  Fries  and 
other  cases  in  this  country,  force  and  violence  have  been  used, 
and  invariably  stated;  and  what  is  stiO  more  decisive,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  actual  force  or  using  violence  on  such 
occasions,  it  was  determined  by  all  the  judgesof  England  on  the 
former  cases,  that  as  to  Green  and  Bedel,  the  special  verdicts 
were  not  full  enough  to  judge  it  treason;  because  the  verdicts 
only  found  that  these  two  persons  were  present,  but  neither 
found  any  particular  act  of  force  committed  by  them^  nor  that 
they  were  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  rest  who  did  use  violence* 
Force  or  violence  has  always  been  deemed  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  treasonable  war  in  England;  and  1  call  on  the  gen- 
tlemen to  shew  one  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Gentlemen  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  case  of 
Vaughan  from*  others,  as  being  unaccompanied  by  force.  But 
that  case  is  irrelevant;  because  there  was  a  count  in  the  indict- 
ment for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  which  was  fully  sup- 
ported by  his  acting  under  a  commission  from  the  French  king, 
and  cruising  against  the  subjects  of  England. 

Mr.  Martin  was  proceeding  further  when  the  court  asked 
him  whether  he  could  finish  his  argument  this  evening.  He  an- 
swered that  he  could  not;  and  that  he  hoped  the  court  would  in- 
dulge him  to  resumc'it  to*morrow.  This  was  granted;  and  the 
court  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour. 

Saturday  August  29,  1807. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Martin  resumed  his  argument.  After  recapitulating 
briefly  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  yesterday  he  proceed- 
ed thus: 

In  supporting  the  positions  which  I  proposed  to  establish,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  admission  of  irrelevant  testimony,  I  contend- 
ed that  to  make  war  was  the  same  as  to  levy  war;  and  that  the 
distinction  advocated  by  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  was 
unfounded.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that  point;  because  every 
principle  of  legal  construction  and  common  understanding 
shews  that  raising  troops  is  not  levying  of  war.  To  be  guilty  of 
levying  war,  the  accused  must  be  guilty  of  some  overt  act; 
which  must  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment;  and  which  overt  act. 
is  never  stated  as  a  general  charge  of  levying  or  making  war, 
1>ut  as  some  specific  act. 

I  further  stated  that  actual  force  was  requisite  to  constitute 
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levying  wan  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  stated 
that  a  gTcat  assemblage  of  men  without  force  would  be  a  levy- 
ing of  war;  that  to  march  in  military  array  was  a  sufficient  act 
of  levying  war;  that  colonel  Burr,  together  with  a  number  of 
persons  unknown,  thirty  or  forty  or  one  hundred  (or  whatever 
number  of  persons  you  may  think  proper  to  suppose)  did  pro- 
ceed to  levying  of  war;  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  simply 
that  they  levied  war  without  further  explanation  or  specifica- 
tion. To  shew  the  absurdity  of  this  argument  I  observed  that 
in  every  indictment  for  levying  of  war  there  must  be  stated 
some  special  overt  act  of  that  war;  which  tlie  books  say  is  ^e 
charge  to  which  the  accused  must  make  defence.-  This  construc- 
tion we  contend  is  supported  by  the  common  sense  that  Mr* 
Randolph  was  willing  to  be  governed  by,  but  not  the  common 
sense  of  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side;  and  we  shall  find  that 
every  [principle  of  real  (and  which  we  say  is  our)  common 
sense  revolts  at  their  interpretation,  and  renders  it  necessary 
that  a  particular  act  of  levying  war  should  be  set  forth  in  the 
indictment  in  order  to  apprise  the  accused  to  meet  it  with  his 
defence.  How  then  can  a  general  averment  of  having  levied 
war  be  sufficient? 

The  charge  is,  that  colonel  Burr  levied  war.  They  admit 
that  there  must  be  an  assemblage  of  men  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  war.  But  yet  their  idea  here  is,  that  a  man  is  capable  of 
levying  war  himself  only.  A  man  by  his  own  act  solely  may  be 
guilty  of  compassing  the  king's  death;  but  was  it  ever  heard  or 
dreamed  of  by  any  person,  in  his  senses,  tkat  a  simple  individu- 
al levied  war  against  a  country? 

Colonel  Burr. — I  do  not  understand  the  gentlemen  to  con- 
tend for  such  a  construction;  but  to  insist  that  marching  in  mi- 
litary array,  though  without  arms,  would  amount  to  levying  of 
war. 

Mr.  Martin. — I  understood  them  to  insist  on  that  construc- 
tion* It  results  from  some  of  their  arguments.  Is  there  a  single 
authority  to  justify  such  doctrine?  Has  it  ever  been  averred 
that  war  has  been  levied  by  one  person?  Admitting  that  an  as- 
semblage is  sufficient,  then  an  individual  cannot  levy  war.  Sup- 
pose that  colonel  Burr  were  indicted,  that  he,  unaided  and  unas- 
sisted  by  anyother  person,  made  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island 
against  the  United  States;  such  an  indictment  would  be  laughed 
at.  There  must  be  others  joined  in  the  conspiracy  and  war.  No 
individual  alone  can  be  said  to  levy  war.  Would  it  be  sufficient 
to  state,  in  an  indictment,  that  the  accused  went  in  warlike  ar- 
ray from  one  place  of  rendezvous  to  another  and  kvied  war 
against  the  United  States?  If  he  levied  war,  the  next  inctuiry  is, 
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how  did  he  levy  this  war?  All  the  authorities  say  that  there 
must  be  laid  an  overt  act  of  the  treason,  particularly  specifying 
the  manner  of  its  commission. 

But  it  is  suggested)  by  one  of  the  gentleman,  that  lord  J3al- 
merino's  case  shews  that  marching  in  military  array,  without 
any  batde,  without  the  employment  of  force,  or  any  act  of  vio- 
lence^  constitutes  treason;  that  though  an  overt  act  was  charg- 
ed, yet  it  was  said,  in  that  case,  that  the  general  charge  of 
marching  with  arms  in  military  array  would  have  been  sufii* 
cient.  I  did  not  recollect  the  case  fully  yesterday;  but  I  have 
since  looked  at  it,  and  find  my  opinion  correct;  and  that  he  is 
mistaken.  It  does  not  authorize  the  conclusion,  that  marching 
in  military  array  alone,  amounts  to  levying  of  war*  Lord  Bal* 
merino  is  charged  in  the  indictment  thus:  that  ^^  he,  with  a 
multitude  of  rebels,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  hostile  and  warlike 
manner,  with  arms  as  well  offensive  as  defensive,  assembled 
themselves  together,  and  then  and  there  did  falsely  and  traitor- 
ously array  themselves  with  force  and  arms,  and  then  and  there 
did  levy  a  public  and  civil  war  against,"  &c«  then  the  overt 
act  specified  in  the  indictment  is  this:  ^^  that  with  the  said  trai- 
tors and  rebels  so  armed  and  arrayed,  he  did  enter  into  and 
take  possession  of  |lie  said  city  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  and  did 
falsely  and  traitorously  keep  and  defend  the  same  against  the 
king's  forces." 

This  was  the  specific  act  committed.  Gendemen  say  that  it 
was  a  levying  of  war,  thus  to  march  into  the  city  in  military  ar- 
ray. It  was  certainly  an  act  of  making  war  to  enter  forcibly  in- 
to and  retain  the  city  of  Carlisle  against  the  forces  of  the  king. 
And  though  there  is  a  general  charge  stated  before  the  special 
overt  act,  yet  there  is  but  one  count  in  the  indictment;  which  is 
this:  that  with  the  said  traitors  he  did,  &c.  Lord  Balmerino's 
objection  was  this:  that  the  indictment  charged  him  with  being 
in  the  city  of  Carlisle  when  it  surrendered.  He  was  not  there 
theti.  He  only  entered  it  the  next  day.  But  he  was  seen  march- 
ing arme^  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  when  the  re- 
bels were  in  possession  of  it;  and  he  held  it  for  the  pretender. 
But  the  court  did  not  give  its  sanction  to  the  suggestions  of 
counsel.  The  court  did  not  decide  that  merely  marching  in  a 
warlike  array  into  the  city  was  a  sufficient  overt >act  of  levying  ' 
war.  Such  a  decision  can  be  found  no  where.  He  indeed  made 
two  objections:  1st.  that  he  was  indicted  by  the  title  of  lord 
Bahnerino  of  the  city  of  Carlisle;  which  he  said  was  no  title  be- 
longing to  him;  2d.  that  he  was  indicted  for  being  at  the  tak- 
ing of  the  city  and  castle  of  Carlisle  on  the  10th  of  November; 
whereas  he  averred  that  he  could  prove  that  he  was  then 
twelve  miles  off. 
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The  lord  high  steward  addressed  him  thus:  *'  You  have 
made  two  objections  of  different  natures.  The  first  is  to  the 
addition  of  place  given  to  you  in  the  indictment;  and  the  other 
goe9  to  the  fact  thereby  charged  upon  you.  As  to  the  first,  I 
must  inform  your  lordship,  that  the  words  ^^  late  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle  in  the  county  of  Cumberland'^  are  not  made  part  <^ 
your  title,  but  are  only  an  addition  of  place;  which  the  law  for 
good  reasons  requires  to  be  inserted  by  way  of  description  of 
the  defendaqt  in  all  indictments;  and  it  is  most  commonly  taken 
from  that  place,  where  the  crime  is  by  such  indictment  charged 
to  have  been  committed.  As  to  your  other  objection  it  relates  to 
the  fact  alleged  in  the  indictment,  and  will  depend  upon  the 
evidence  which  cannot  be  entered  into  until  your  lordship  haa 
pleaded." 

[Here  Mr.  Martin  read  at  considerable  length  most  of  tht 
arguments  and  part  of  the  evidence  used  on  this  trial,  reported 
in9th  State  Trials^ p.  587  top.  615.] 

The  prisoner  said  ^^  that  none  of  the  witnesses  had  made 
good  the  charge  against  him,  that  he  was  at  Carlisle  on  the 
10th  of  November;  and  that  he  had  been  of  opinion,  that  if  any 
article  in  the  indictment  was  not  good  against  him,  all  the  in- 
dictment fell;"  ^^  that  he  thought  himself  (but  was  not  so  ad* 
vised  by  counsel)  there  was  something  in  the  objection  or  he 
would  not  have  given  so  much  trouble." 

The  lord  high  steward  told  him,  ^*  you  say  the  witnesses 
have  .not  proved  that   your  lordship  was  at  Carlisle  cm  the 
particular  day  laid  in  the  indictment.  But  they  have  proved 
that  they  saw  you  in  arms  at  the  head  of  your  troop  of  rebels 
at  Carlisle.  If  you  can  disprove  that  fact,  this  is  your  time  to 
do  it."  "  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  in  support  of  what  you 
have  observed,  about  the  particular  day  not  being  proved  as 
laid  in  the  indictmentf  I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what 
your  lordship  would  put  your  defence.  They  have  proved  you 
to  be  in  arms  at  Carlisle  in  November."  It  is  true  that  the  ar* 
gumentof  the  counsel  did  go  so  far  as  to  insist  that  marching 
with  military  array  was  sufficient  to  constitute  an  act  of  levy- 
ing war;  but  the  court  did  not  sanction  that  argument.  His 
taking  possession  of  and  holding  the  city  of  Carlisle  were  the 
principal  grounds  of  the  prosecution.  It  was  principally  urged 
against  him  that  he  not  only  took  possession  of,  but  detained 
the  city  and  castle;  that  the  detainer  of  any  of  the  king's 
towns  or  castles  was  high  treason;  that  every  entry  into  and 
holding  possession  of  a  town  or  fortress  in  a  hostile  manber 
against  the  king  is  treason;  and  that  where  there  are  several 
acts  of  treason  laid  in  an  indictment,  if  any  one  charge  be 
proved,  the  person  accused  must  be  convicted. 
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If  marching  in  a  military  array  were  alone  a  sufficient  overt 
act  of  levying  war,  would  not  the  court  have  said  ^^  that  it  was 
immaterial  whether  he  marched  into  the  city  on  a  particular 
day  and  held  it  or  not,  because  he  did  march  with  a  great  ma- 
ny persons  in  military  array,  and  therefore  levied  war  and  was 
guilty  of  treason.'^  This  would  have  put  it  out  of  all  dispute 
whatsoever,  and  have  been  decisive  .evidence  of  treason  against 
him;  because  proof  of  any  one  overt  act  is  sufficient  to  support 
an  indictment  for  treason*  But  it  is  plain  that  the  court  never 
considered  marching  in  military  aT;ray  as  a  sufficient  overt  act; 
there  is  not  a  vestige  to  support  such  evidence.  His  not  being 
present  when  the  city  was  taken  was  deemed  of  no  importance. 
It  is  no  where  relied  on  in  the  arguments  as  worthy  of  conside- 
ration; because  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  an  overt  act  on  a 
particular  day. 

I  have  thought  it  material  and  proper  for  me  to  dilate  oa 
this  point,  lest  this  court  might  possibly  be  of  opinion  that  as- 
sembling and  marching  in  military  array  was  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute an  overt  act.  The  house. of  lords  adjounved  to  the 
chamber  of  parliament  and  came  to  a  resotUtion  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  on  this  question:  ^^  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary that  an  overt  act  of  high  treason  should  be  proved  to  have 
been  committed  on  the  particular  day  laid  in  the  indictment.'* 
And  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary; 
but  ^^  as  evidence  may  be  given  of  an  overt  act  before  the  day, 
so  it  may  be  after  the  day  specified  in  the  indictment;  for  the 
day  laid  was  circumstance  and  form  only  and  not  material  in 
point  of  proof;  and  that  this  was  the  known  and  constant  course 
of  proceeding  in  trials."  But  there  was  not  one  expression  of 
the  court  tending  to  shew,  (what  is  so  much  relied  on  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side)  that  being  arrayed  in  a  military 
manner  amounted  to  treason.  There  was  not  a  word  to  this 
effect  except  some  suggestions  of  the  counsel,  but  altogether 
unsupported  by  the  court.  There  was  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
nor  any  reference  to  the  judges.  The  marching  into  and  hold- 
ing the  city  from  the  king  were  deemed  sufficient. 

But  Vaughan's  case  has  been  maintained  by  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  to  prove  that  war  might  be  levied  without 
any  actual  violence  done.  The  indictment  in  Vaughan's  case 
ought  to  be  considered  as  being  for  adhering  to  the.  king's  ene- 
mies. The  first  count  which  was  for  that  offence  was  principal- 
ly relied  on.  The  judgment  in  that  case  can  never  be  consi- 
dered as  a  decision^  that  violence  is  entirely  unnecessary  to 
levy  war.  It  does  not  prove  that  war  can  be  levied  without  the 
employment  of  fprce.  It  does  not  prove,  as  he  contends,  that 
the  prosecutor  may  lay,  that  the  accused  marching  in  military 
arrav  did  lew  war;  but  he  must  also  state  the  overt  act  which 
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he  committecL  The  indictment  in  that  case  stated  acts  done  in 
the  vessel  called  the  *•  Loyal  Clencartie.'*  The  overt  act  there 
laid  seems  to  be  considered  by  gentlemen  (and  without  doubt 
erroneously)  as  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  He  went  in  an 
armed  vessel  on  the  high  seas  (or  the  purpose  of  capturing 
vessels  belonging  to  the  British  nation*  They  did  attempt  to 
capture  one  vcrssel;  and  superior  force  only  prevented  the 
attempt  from  being  carried  into  complete  effect.  As  that  was 
an  indictment  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  which  was 
proved  by  his  cruising  against  the  English,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  authority  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
force  is  unnecessary  to  constitute  treason  in  levying  wan 

Foster y p.  218.  has  been  relied  on  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
says,  that  ^^  an  assembly  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner, for  any  treasonable  purpose,  is  bellum  levatunty  though  not 
percussum*  Listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt  acts 
without  coming  to  a  battle  or  action.  So  cruising  en  the  king's 
subjects  under  a  French  commission,  France  ^"^  being  then  at  war 
with  us^'*  was  held  to  be  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  though 
no  other  act  of  hostility  was  laid  or  proved;  and  he  refers  to 
Vaughan's  case. 

This  distinction  between  the  beilum  levatum^  and  bellum 
percussum  is  no  where  established.  He  has  no  other  authority 
on  which  to  ground  the  principle.  In  Vaughan's  case,  there  was 
an  actual  cruising  in  the  vessel  which  he  commanded  under  a 
commission  from  the  French  king,  and  an  attempt  to  capture 
vessels  of  the  king's  subjects;  and  she  was  fitted  out  to  destroy 
the  king's  ships. 

"Listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt  acts  without 
coming  to  a  battle.^'  If  he  mean  an  overt  act  of  levying  war, 
there  is  no  authority  whatever  to  support  him;  not  a  single  case 
can  be  adduced.  But  if  he  mean  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
the  king's  death,  he  may  be  correct.  The  very  acceptance  of  a 
commission  from  the  enemies  of  the  king  is  an  overt  acu 
Writing  a  letter  of  intelligence  to  the  king's  enemies  is  also 
an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death.  Foster  in  page  220.  re- 
ferring to  V^ughan's  case  confirms  the  doctrine  and  says 
"  that  if  a  subject  of  England  maketh  actual  war  on  the  king's 
allies  engaged  with  him  against  the  common  enemy,  it  is  ad- 
hering to  the  king's  enemies,  though  no  act  of  hostility  is  com- 
mitted against  him  or  his  forces;  because  thereby  the  common 
enemy  is  strengthened  and  the  king's  hands  are  weakened." 

Did  the  court  in  Vaughan's  case  require  proof  in  support  of 
the  indictment,  that  Vaughan  with  certain  individuals  levied 
war?  No:  because  that  very  indictment  states  the  acts  com- 
mitted  by  Vaughan;  in  being  on  board  the  Loyal  Clencartie^ 
and  cruising  against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  Sec. 


This  therefore  is  the  only  authority  of  the  kind.  Foster  is 
unsupported  if  he  mean  what  they  say  he  does;  for  Vaughan's 
case  is  always  placed  on  the  ground  of  adhering  to  the  king's 
enemies.  No  man  can  make  or  levy  war  without  actual  vio- 
lence. If  he  join  against  the  allies  olf  the  king  engaged  with 
him  against  the  same  common  enemy,  though  he  does  no  act 
against  the  king's  own  authority,  it  is  as  injurious  as  levying 
war  on  the  king:  because  against  his  allies,  and  weakens  him 
by  strengthening  his  enemies;  yet  the  party  would  be  indicted 
for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies. 

East  in  his  1  st  vol.  of  Crown  Law  p.  123.  states  that  Vaughan 
was  considered  as  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies.  ^^  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  overt  acts  oiFered  in  evidence,  and  not  laid 
in  the  indictment,  be  no  direct  proof  of  any  of  the  overt  acts 
charged,  but  merely  go  to  strengthen  the  evidence  or  suspi- 
cion of  some  of  these  overt  acts,  by  a  collateral  circumstance, 
such  evidence  cannot  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  opi« 
nion  of  lord  Hale  to  the  contrary.  As  in  the  case  of  captain 
Vaughan  who  was  indicted  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies 
on  the  high  seas.  The  overt  act  laid  was  his  cruising  upon  the 
king's  subjects  in  a  vessel  called  the  Loyal  Clencartie;  and  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  offered  to  give  in  evidence,  that  he  had 
some  time  before,  cut  away  the  customhouse  barge  and  had 
gone  cruising  in  that  vessel;  but  as  that  was^no  proof  of  his 
cruising  in  the  Loyal  Clencartie^  the  court  rejected  the 
evidence." 

I  cite  this  case  only  because  East  speaks  of  it  as  an  indict- 
ment for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies;  which  may  be  done 
without  actual  violence;  whereas  war  cannot  be  levied  without 
the  use  of  some  force. 

A  passage  in  1  East  p.  124.  has  also  been  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  employment  of  force  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  levying  war,  but  that  merely  arraying  in  a  hostile 
manner  is  sufficient.  ^^  If  (says  he)  but  one  of  several  acts  be 
well  laid  and  proved,  that  is  sufficient.  And  if  it  be  laid  with 
circumstances  not  necessary  to  constitute  the^  act  of  high  trea- 
son, they  need  not  be  proved,  but  may  be  rejected  as  surplus- 
age. As  in  the  case  of  treason  in  levying  war,  if  the  overt  act 
be  an  arraying  in  a  hostile  manner  and  thereby  killing  divers 
of  the  king^s  subjects,  if  the  arraying  in  a  hostile  manner  be 
proved,  that  is  sufficient  without  proof  of  the  rest."  He  cites 
the  authority  of  Foster  p.  194.  to  support  this  position:  that 
force  is  unnecessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  treason  in  levy- 
ing war.  It  is  proper  to  see  the  authority  cited  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  justify  the  inference  made  from  it.  Fos- 
ter in  that  page  says,  "  and  if  divers  acts  are  laid  and  hut  one 
proved  it  xvtll  be  sufficient  and  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  croxvn. 
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And  therefore  where  divers  overt  acts  are  laid,  and  the  indict* 
ment  in  point  of  form  happeneth  to  be  faulty  with  regard  to 
some  of  them,  the  court  will  not  quash  it  for  those  defects; 
because  that  would  deprive  the  crown  of  the  opportunity  of 
proving  the  overt  acts  that  are  well  laid."  What  is  the  deci- 
sion here^  That  one  act  proved  is  sufficient;  but  there  is  no- 
thing here  said  by  Foster  like  declaring  that  going  in  a  hostile 
array,  without  any  act  of  violence,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  levying  treasonable  war.  And  East  does  not  distin* 
guish  between  the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's  death  (to 
which  only  this  doctrine  can  apply)  and  other  treasons.  He 
refers  to  several  other  authorities,  none  of  which  confirm  his 
position:  that  **  arraying  in  a  hostile  manner,^'  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  levying  of  war. 

The  first  he  refers  to  is  1  Hale^  122.;  who  has  only  the  same 
general  doctrine:  that  any  overt  act  well  laid  and  proved 
will  be  sufficient;  and  from  whom  East  and  others  borrow  it. 

The  next  case  he  cites  is  Lowick's  case,  4  State  Trials^  718. 
If  you  will  examine  this  authority,  you  will  find  it  was  for 
compassing  the  king's  death;  therefore  it  cannot  apply. 

Chief  Justice. — Does  the  indictment  in  that  case  only 
charge  compassing  the  king's  death?  Does  it  not  state  a  charge 
or  an  overt  act  of  levying  war? 

Mr.  Martin.^ — It  is  only  for  compassing  the  king's  death; 
but  it  is  very  special  in  stating  several  acts  in  support  of  the 
charge,  and  particularly  the  manner  of  consulting  to  meet  and 
assassinate  the  king.  He  also  refers  to  Layer's  case,  6  St»  Trials 
p.  229.  That  case  was  also  for  compassing  the  king's  death; 
and  one  of  the  overt  acts  to  support  the  charge  was  the  publi- 
cation in  the  county  of  Essex  of  a  treasonable  writing  to  ex- 
cite the  people  to  insurrection.  It  is  manifest  that  those  are 
cases  of  conspiring  to  kill  the  king.  Inlisting  soldiers,  march- 
ing in  military  array,  writing  a  letter,  meeting  to  consult,  and 
other  acts  of  like  kind,  are  overt  acts  of  the  treason  of  con- 
spiring the  death  of  the  king.  That  doctrine  is  well  understood 
in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  idea  more  clear  and  distinct  in 
that  country,  than  that  these  are  only  acts  of  that  species  of 
treason  which  consists  in  compassing  the  king's  death;  and  for 
want  of  this  distinct  idea  a  mistaken  opinion  has  been  taken 
up  in  America  that  inlisting  men,  assembling  and  marching  in 
military  array,  are  overt  acts  of  treason,  without  examining  the 
subject  further  or  inquiring  what  kind  of  treason,  or  how  such 
acts  can  amount  to  treason.  But  whatever  construction  be^,  and 
whatever  local  or  extraordinary  causes  may  have  induced 
there^  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  their  kings  or  other- 
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wise.  I  Amk  God  we  knew  nothing  of  Nick  trtiMwm  in  Aim* 
fica,'  and  I  hope  we  never  shall.  Even  in  thitt  country  it  ha« 
never  been  solemnly  decided  that  treason  in  levying^  war  could 
be^  committed  without  any  force  or  violence*  In  every  case 
where  the  indictment  has  been  specifically  for  levying  war,  we 
have  found  the  parties  assembling  and  using  violence.  In  the 
case  of  the  king  o.  Messenger  and  others  reported  by  KeU 
lyng,  force  and  violence  were  used  by  some  of  the  parties,  but 
not  by  others.  The  point  came  directly  before  the  court  on 
special  verdicts;  and  the  decisions  principally  turned  upon  it* 
Those  who  had  committed  acts  of  violence  were  adjudged 
guilty  of  treason;  but  the  only  two,  who  were  not  found  to  have 
committed  any  act  of  force  or  to  have  aided  or  assisted 
those  who  did,  were  acquitted. 

Benstead's  case,  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  Foster,  is  not  unac* 
companied  by  force.  In  consequence  of  certain  unpopular 
measures  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  king  in  pur- 
suance of  the  archbishop's  advice  as  privy  councellor,  it  was 
determined  to  compel  the  king  to  remove  him  from  office;  and 
the  house  of  the  archbishop  was  attacked  by  a  rabble  of  some 
thousands  in  the  day;  and  in  the  night  of  that  day,  Benstead 
the  ringleader  with  a  multitude  to  the  number  of  300  went  in 
a  warlike  manner  to  Lambeth-house  to  surprise  the  archbishop. 
That  was  considered  an  act  of  levying  war,  because  acts  of 
violence  were  committed,  and  in  opposition  to  the  king's 
government.  I  find  no  where  so  bold  a  position  advanced,  as, 
that  war  may  be  levied  without  any  force  whatever. 

[Here  a  few  observations  were  made  by  the  chief  justice, 

'  which  were  uttered  in  too  low  a  tone  of  voice  to  be  distincdy 
heard.  He  was  however  understood  to  say  that  marching  in 
military  array,  armed  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  exhibit  an 
appearance  or  posture  of  war  or  of  a  capacity  to  accomplish 
their  avowed  object,  if  treasonable,  would  be  an  overt  act  of 
levying  war;  and  that  proof  of  one  overt  act  of  any  kind  of  trea> 
son  charged  in  the  indictment  would  suffice  to  support  it, 
though  there  were  several  overt  aets  of  the  same  or  different 
kinds  of  treason  laid  and  not  proved,  j 

Hale  says  in  his  1st  vol.  p*  146.>  that  holding  the  king^s  castles 
without  force  is  not  treason:  ^'  The  bare  detaining  of  the  king's 

.  castles  or  ships  seems  no  levying  of  war  within  this  statute." 
The  necessity  of  the  use  of  force  and  violence  to  constitute  a 
levying  of  war  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  authority  of  Foster 
^.  219.  where  he  refers  to  Hale:  ^^  Holding  a  casde  or  fort 
.  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  if  actual  force  be  used  in  order  to 
keep  possession^  is  levying  war."  This  shews  that  there  must 
h^ force  used  to  make  it  levying  of  war;  as  it  must  be  inferred 
Vol.  II.  2  T 
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that  if  actual  force  be  not  used,  the  keeping  possesnon  does 
not  amount  to  levying  war.  Indeed  he  proceeds  to  say  so: 
^^  But  a  bare  detainer,  as  suppose  by  shutting  the  mtes  against 
the  king  or  his  forces,  without  any  other  force  from  within^ 
lord  Hale  conceiveth  will  not  amount  to  treason.  But  if  this 
be  done  in  confederacy  with  enemies  or  rebels^  that  circum- 
stance will  make  it  treason,  in  the  one  case  under  the  clause 
of  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  in  the  other  under  that  of 
levying  war."  If  a  castle  or  fort  be  detained  itk  connexion  with 
enemies  actually  at  war  with  the  country,  it  is  treason  though 
no  force  be  used,  because  the  act  of  adhering  to  the  king^s 
enemies  may  be  without  force.  If  in  conjunction  or  confede- 
racy with  rebels,  it  amounts  to  the  treason  of  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king;  because  in  fact  it  aids  and  assists  rebels  who 
resist  his  government  and  aim  at  its  subversion  and  his  des- 
truction; but  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  levying  war. 

Chief  Justice. — Suppose  a  fortified  place  to  be  taken  by 
a  rebel  army,  and  a  detachment  who  had  taken  no  active  part 
in  the  rebellion  to  be  put  in  possession  of  and  to  hold  it;  I  un- 
derstand you  as  saying  that  that  garrison  might  shut  its  gates 
and  refuse  to  open  them  to  the  troops  of  the  government, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  levying  war.  Do  you  pretend  to 
say  that  it  would  not  be  treason  of  levying  war  in  this  garrison 
to  shut  the  gates  and  detain  the  place  till  force  was  necessarily 
employed  to  break  them  open,  although  they  used  no  other 
tneans  of  resistance?  What  substantial  difff  rence  is  there  be- 
tween their  employing  force  against  the  government,  and  com- 
pelling it  by  their  resistance,  "to  use  force  to  coerce  them?  I 
only  wish  to  understand  your  argument  clearly.  Perhaps  I  mis- 
took your  statement. 

Mr.  Martik. — I  mean  to  say  that  actual  force  must  be 
used  by  them,  to  make  them  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  waf 
against  the  government.  The  parties  in  the  case  supposed 
would  be  guilty  of  the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's  death, 
but  not  of  levying  war.  This  is  my  opinion  •  of  the  law.  But 
admit  that  it  is  doubtful;  if  there  be  a  doubt  the  court  is 
bound  to  decide  in  favour  of  life.  But  as  to  the  necessity  of 
force  to  constitute  levying  war,  I  defy  the  gentlemen  to  say 
the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  jumbled  together  in  the  books. 
'  But  I  call  on  gentlemen  to  shew  or  find  a  single  case  where  a 
person  indicted  for  levying  war,  in  Great  Britain,  was  con- 
victed without  proof  of  his  having  committed  actual  violence. 
In  other  cases  where  no  violence  was  used,  the  indictments 
were  either  for  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  or  compassing 
the  king's  death.  For  sending  letters  of  intelligence  to  an  enemy. 
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writing  letters  rektive  to  a  conspiracyt  assembling  together 
for  the  purposes  of  consultation,  inlisting  soldiers,  furnishing 
provisions  and  such  like  acts,  unaccompanied  by  force  or  vio- 
lence, are  all  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king. 

Let  us  turn  to  what  has  passed  in  America  in  our  own 
courts.  Not  a  single  case  ,can  be  mentioned  where  a  party, 
brought  to  trial  for  treason  in  levying  war,  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  guilty  of  using  some  force  and  violence.  In  every  cast 
the  party  accused  has  committed  acts  of  violence  himself  or 
aided  and  assisted,  or  countenanced  and  encouraged  those 
who  did  the  acts  of  violence.  Every  individual  engaged  in  the 
western  insurrection  used  actual  violence  to  a  very  considem- 
ible  extent,  or  were  present  aiding,  assisting  and  encouraging 
those  who  did  the  acts  of  violence. 

In  Mitchell's  case,  the  overt  act  charged  was  the  destruc* 
tion  of  general  Neville's  house.  It  was  suggested,  in  his  vin- 
dication, that  two  witnesses  did  not  prove  that  he  was  there. 
One  witness  swore  positively  that  he  was  there;  and  another 
said  that  an  idea  ran  in  his  head  that  he  was  there;  and  to 
confirm  that  he  was  there,  they  proved  by  a  number  of  witnes* 
ses  that  he  was  seen  with  a  body  of  men  marching  to  Neville's 
house.  It  was  referred  to  the  jury  to  say  how  -far  his  being 
seen  on  his  march  to  Neville's  house  aided  the  doubtful  Ian- 
guage  of  the  second  witness,  who  only  said  that  it  ran  in  his 
head  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  there.  The  jury  thought  the 
overt  act  sufficiently  proved;  and  that  the  prisoner  aided  in  the 
destruction  of  general  Neville's  house. 

In  Vigol's  case  the  house  of  an  excise  officer  (Wells's) 
was  burnt,  and  numerous  acts  of  violence  and  devastation 
committed. 

Chief  Justice. — Have  you  seen  the  indictment  in  the 
case  of  Mitchell?  It  does  not  describe  a  course  of  violent  acts, 
but  generally  a  levying  of  war. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.-i?-The  offence  in  that  case  was  not  located 
as  it  is  here  by  the  terms  of  the  indictipent. 

Mr.  Martin. — The  cases  in  the  last  Pennsylvania  insur- 
rection were  also  accompanied  with  force  and  violence.  There 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  trial  where  the  party  accused 
was  not  proved  to  have  committed  some  acts  of  violence  or  to 
have  aided  and  assisted  those  who  did  commit  violence. 

No  individual  has  yet  been  brought  before  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  whose  guilt  consisted  of  accessorial  agency; 
and  there  can  therefore  be  no  decision  at  present  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  that  can  shew  what  would  be  the  precise 
guilt  or  offence  of  a  person  advising  treason  antecedently,  or 
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receiving  a  traitor  after  the  fact*  Hence  as  £Bir  as  we  can  ji 
irom  the  decisions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  a  person  charged  with 
levying  war,  except  where  there  was  actual  riolence,  or  the 
persons  accused  were  present,  aiding  and  abetting  those  who 
did  the  violent  acts;  nor  has  there  been  any  decision  where 
the  party  was  charged  with  accessorial  agency  before  or  after 
the  fact  in  any  court  of  the  United  States.  If  there  be  any 
dictum  found  in  any  decision  that  leads  to  express  the  idea  of 
the  court  on  this  point,  it  is  merely  an  extrajudicial  opinion 
that  deserves  no  sort  of  credit;  because  these  points  have  never 
come  directly  before  any  court  to  be  determined;  and  as  they 
are  yet  undecided,  the  judges  ought  to  come  with  minds  un- 
prejudiced on  these  questions  when  they  arise.  Unfortunate 
indeed  would  it  be  for  the  citizens  of  America,  if  it  were  to 
be  generally  believed  that  there  was  no  danger  from  these 
doctrines,  as  the  gentleman  says,  to  any  person  if  not  guilty  of 
treason.  But  does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  innocent  per* 
sons  may  be  unjustly  accused  by  the  government  or  indivi* 
duals  who  wish  to  destroy  them?  that  doctrines  involving  the 
dearest  rights,  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  people,  ought  never 
to  be  established  by  a  bare  dictum  or  a  hasty  expression?  that 
they  ought  only  to  be  settled  on  the  fullest  authority  and  most 
mature  deliberation;  after  the  fullest  argument  by  able  lawyers 
On  both  sides  shall  have  fairly  explained  every  point;  after  the 
fountain  head  shall  have  been  resorted  to  and  every  thing  shall 
have  been  examined  from  the  first  source? 

But  sir  to  all  this,  as  I  understand  gentlemen,  they  have 
placed  in  array  against  us,  what  they  say  has  been  decided  in 
the  case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  They  say  that  it  is  in  vsun  for  us  to  adduce 
authorities  from  Great  Britain.  Mr  H^  tells  us  that  we  are 
stopped  by  this  decision  in  the  first  step.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known,  that  the  grand  jury  never  would  have  found  a  true  bill, 
if  they  had  not  mistaken  that  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
nor  would  my  client's  life  be  thus  exposed,  if  indeed  an  extra- 
judicial opinion  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  let  me  examine  that  opinion.  With  great  respect  and  de- 
ference to  every  gentleman  concerned  in  giving  it,  I  think  I  can 
prove  that  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side  are  mistaken  as  to  that 
opinion;  and  that  it  is  extrajudicial.  The  opinion  of  Foster  p. 
36.  has  been  already  referred  to,  in  order  to  shew  how  little 
weight  such  an  opinion  ought  to  have.  He  expresses  himsdf 
in  strong  terms;  and  his  opinion  ought  to  be  considered  as 
great  authority.  But  the  following  case  is  conclusive*  I  mean 
the  case  reported  in  YaugharHs  Reports  p.  382*  which  has  be«n 
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referred  to.  But  it  is  too  strong  for  my  friends  on  the  other 
side,  as  they  have  not  noticed  it.  I  suppose  it  struck  so  severe- 
ly home,  that  they  could  not  answer  it.  It  certainly  is  decisive 
of  this  question*  I  will  read  it  to  your  Honours* 

^^  An  extrajudicial  opinion  given  in  or  out  of  court  is  i^o 
mcM'e  than  the  prolatum  or  saying  of  him  who  gives  it;  nor  can 
be  taken  for  his  opinion,  unless  every  thing  spoken  at  pleasure, 
must  pass  as  the  speaker's  opinion.  An  opinion  given  in  courty 
^not  necessary  to  the  judgment  given  of  record^  but  that  it  might 
have  been  as  wellgiven^ifno  such  or  a  contrary  opinion  had  been 
broached^  is  no  judicial  opinion^  no  more  than  a  gratis  dictum.^ 

But  this  opinion,  so  much  relied  on,  will^  when  examined,  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  extrajudicial,  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  have  introduced  it.  It  is  not  a  judicial  authority,  or  a  di- 
rect decision  on  a  point  immediately  before  the  court*  It  is  no 
more  than  a  gratis  dictum* 

But  the  gendeman  said  that  **  as  the  learned  gentlemen 
had  argued  the  cases  of  Bullman  and  Swartwout,  and  it  was 
fuUy  discuised,  we  roust  know  that  the  court  had  fully  exa- 
mined the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's  island,  its  circum* 
atancest  its  effects  and  the  connexion  of  colonel  Burr  with  it* 
The  question,  whether  colonel  Burr  could  be  affected  by  that 
assemblage  when  he  "was  two  hundred  miles  off,  never  came  be* 
fore  the  court*  If  the  gentlemen  had  read  the  eyidene  in  those 
cases,  (and  the  whole  of  it  has  been  published  with  the  other 
proceedings)  he  would  have  found  nothing  about  Blannerhas- 
Rett's  island  or  the  assemblage  in  the  whole  testimony*  Not 
even  so  much  as  the  name  of  the  island  is  mentioned  in  it*  He 
would  have  found  nothing  said  in  it  of  the  assemblage,  or  how 
it  could  affect  colonel  Burr  when  he  was  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  it*  He  would  have  found  that  the  whole  rested  on 
the  depositions  of  generals  Eaton  and  Wilkinson,  Mr*  Do- 
naldson the  friend  of  general  Wilkinson,  the  two  officers  who 
came  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  ciphered  letter*  The  only 
question  before  the  court  in  those  cases  was  whether  Bollman 
and  Swartwout  ahauld  be  committed  for  treason.  I  shall  not 
take  up  the  time  of  this  court  in  reading  that  opinion,  as  it  is 
well  known  to  it*  But  the  court  decided  unanimously  that 
there  was  no  proof  that  treason  had  been  committed  by  colonel 
Burr  or  any  other  person;  that  there  was  not  the  least  proof  of 
treason;  that  if  there  were  any  proof,  it  was  no  more  than  of  an 
expedition  intended  against  die  Spanish  provinces:  an  expedi- 
tion which,  as  it  depended  on  a  war  with  Spain  (of  which  there 
was  then  the  greatest  probability)  would  have  been  honourable 
if  the  war  took  place,  and  no  treason  if  the  war  did  not  take 
|dace:  a  war  in  which  if  he  succeeded,  he  would  have  acquired 
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honour  and  glory:  and  which  in  any  event  would  have  been  but  a 
misdemeanor,  by  which  neither  his  honour  nor  reputation  could 
have  been  sullied.  There  was  not  one  word  of  treason  proved 
before  the  court;  how  could  it  decide  that  there  was  a  trea- 
sonable assemblage  or  any  acts  of  violence?  There  was  no  fact 
brought  before  the  court,  on  which  such  a  decision,  as  gentlemen 
contend  to  have  taken  place,  could  be  made;  and  therefore  if 
the  court  had  made  such  a  decision,  I  have  the  authority  of 
Vaugban  and  Foster  to  shew  that  it  would  have  been  entitled 
to  no  Respect.  If  there  had  been  any  probable  ground  to  believe 
that  treason  had  been  committed,  and  that  they  were  impli- 
cated, Bollman  and  Swartwout  would  not  have  been^  dis- 
charged from  confinement.  The  subject  was  not  only  very  im- 
portant to  them  but  also  to  colonel  Burr;  and  even  after  general 
Wilkinson's  letter  had  been  taken  into  consideration,  still  there 
was  !QOt  an  atom  of  evidence  to  prove  treason  against  colonel 
Burr. .  That  this  is  true  and  in  substance  correct,  I  believe  I 
could  appeal  to  your  Hdnour.  ^Fhe  particular  circumstances  at- 
tending the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  strengthefb  this  argu- 
ment. When  this  opinion  was  given,  only  four  out  of  six  judges 
could  sit.  One  of  them  was  sick^  and  another,  a  gentlemain  of 
highly  distinguished  talents  in  the  law,  (Brockholst  Livingston 
esq.)  was  obliged  to  go  home  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his 
family.  Would  four  judges,  in  an  extrajudicial  manner,  hitve  un- 
dertaken to  settle  the  construction  of  a  law  so  infinitely  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States?  Would  they  have  decided  so  impor- 
tant a  question  in  a  collateral,  irregular  manner,  on  a  point  not 
immediately  before  them,  and  that  also  without  the  aid  of  the 
other  two  judges?  Gendemen  say  that  they  understand  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  correctly;  but  the  counsel  con- 
cerned with  me  say  that  they  do  not.  However  that  may  be, 
whether  they  correctly  understand  it  or  not,  it  certainly  de- 
serves no  credit  as  binding  on  this  court.  As  a  binding  judicial 
opinion,  it  ought  to  have  no  more  weight  than  the  ballad  or 
song  of  Chefvy  Chase. 

This  is  immaterial  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  be* 
cause  they  think  that  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a  valid,  ju- 
dicial opinion,  it  would  convict  the  accused.  1  hey  are  therefore 
amazingly  pleased  with  it,  and  aifect  to  consider  it  as  true  and 
orthodox  as  the  gospel;  and  endeavour  to  forestal  the  opinion 
of  this  court  by  its  supposed  authority.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  they  are  dishonoured  by  it;  but  I  see  no  great  honour  in 
endeavouring  to  forestal  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  insisting 
that  the  question  has  been  already  decided,  and  that  the  law  is 
settled,  whether  it  be  right  or  not. 
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'  I  therefore  conclude  that  there  has  been  no  decision  in 
England  or  America  establishing  the  doctrine,  that  war  can  be 
leried  without  the  exertion  of  violence  or  the  employment  of 
force;  and  that  there  has  been  no  case  in  the  United  States 
wherein  the  criminality  of  accessorial  agency  has  been  consi-> 
dered  and  determined.  There  has  been  nothing  but  a  mere 
dictum  that  has  no  sort  of  authority  as  a  legal  decision.  This 
necessarily  leads  me  to  a  part  of  my  argument  which  involves 
further  inquiry  into  that  subject. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  on  that  part  of  our 
inquiries  which  relates  to  the  great  constitutional  question: , 
whether  a  person,  who  in  Great  Britain  would  only  be  guilty 
of  accessorial  agency,  can  be  guilty  of  treason  in  die  United 
Statqs.  Is  an  act  of  accessorial  agency  before  or  after  the  fact 
in  treason,  in  the  United  States,  treason  ornot?  Here  I  begleave 
to  observe  that  we  ought  not  to  be  misled  by  the  argument  of 
the  gentlemen:  that  the  most  guilty  might  pass  unpunished 
by  the  negative  of  this  question.  The  question  is  not  whether  a 
person  can  by  procuring  treason  to  be  committed  or  by  receiv- 
ing and  comforting  a  traitor  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  No  person 
will  doubt,  but  the  person  who  is  guilty  of  advising  treason  is 
guilty  of  a  great  crime  and  liable  to  punishment;  but  the  ques* 
tion  which  I  propose  to  examine  into  is,  whether  that  crime 
be  treason  or  not.  He  who  advises,  procures,  or  persuades  an- 
other to  commit  treason  is  highly  criminal  and  merits  very  se« 
vere  punishment.  The  receiver  of  a  traitor,  knowing  him  to  be 
such,  is  highly  censurable  and  punishable.  But  we  aver  that 
neither  of  them  is  guilty  of  treason  within  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Every  prepara*- 
tion  Inade  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  levying  of  war  is  not 
an  act  of  treason;  because  nothing  but  making  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  or  subverting  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  treason.  Every  act  of  those  who  make  those  prepa- 
rations to  levy  war  is  criminal;  and  the  government  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  use  the  force  of  the  country  and  all  the  means 
which  the  laws  allow  for  their  suppression.  The  government 
has  an  unquestionable  right  to  punish  those  persons  and  pre- 
vent their  acts  from  being  ripened  into  acts  of  treason.  It  is  not 
the  question,  whether  the  government  be  to  look  on  passively  and 
see  those  preparations  matured  without  opposition  which  are 
intended  for  its  destruction.  No  person  doubts  the  right  of  the 
government  to  punish  those  persons  and  prevent  the  maturity 
and  success  of  their  plans.  So  clearly  was  the  cong^ss  of  the 
United  States  of  opinion,  that  preparation  to  levy  war  was  not 
treason,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  was  an  act  passed  last  ses- 
sion, expressly  punishing  such  preparatory  acts.  It  passed  one 
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hraiich  of  the  legiftlature  and  was  sent  forward  to  the  other  for 
its  concurrence.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  believe  it  passed. 

Chief  Justice. — I  believe  it  did  not  pass. 

Mr.  Martin. — It  is  immaterial  whether  it  passed  or  not.  It 
was  in  contemplation  and  deemed  necessary  whether  the  law 
passed  or  not.  The  only  question  is  whether  a.person,  who  ad« 
vised  or  procured  treason  to  be  committed,  be  guilty  of  hig^ 
treason  or  not.  No  person  doubts  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  great  crinae 
or  a  high  misdemeanour;  but  is  the  offence  of  which  he  is 
guilty  treason^  But  gentlemen  ask  what  a  deplorable  situfttioii 
the  country  is  in  if  such  an  offence  be  not  treason.  As  if  the 
people  and  government  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  could 
.take  no  -step  to  prevent  the  levying  of  war;  as  if»  because,  he 
who  only  prepares  to  levy  war  cannot  be  punished  as  if  he  )iad 
actually  levied  it,  he  must  escape  entirely«with  impunity!  as  if, 
because,  preparation  is  not  the  same  as  consummation,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  punishing  id  This  b  begging  the  question 
entirely.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  so  doing,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  treas<xi  in  Great  Britain;  because  it  would  be  evidence 
to  support  an  indictment  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king* 
But  can  a  person,  who  only  advises  war  to  be  levied,  be  said  to 
have  actually  levied  it.  Gentlemen  say  that  he  had  all  the  mc^ 
red  and  irUenti^al^  and  therefore  ought  to  be  ccmsidered  as 
bavii^  the  actual  gvilt  of  it.  Let  it  be  so,  that  he  has  ail  the 
guilt  of  giving  the  advice^  but  not  of  the  act  of  levying  the  WM*, 
because  he  never  committed  it*  The  court  is  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  laws.  What  prevented  die  fraaa- 
ers  of  our  constitution  from  providing  that  persons  who  should 
counsel,  commend  or  procure  levying  of  war  against  the  Unit« 
ed  States  should  be  guilty  of  treason?  As  they  made  no  such 
provision  they  did  not  intend  it.  There  is  another  reason 
which  prevents  a  mere  counsellor  or  adviser  of  treason,  from 
being  guilty  of  the  treason  of  levying  war.  It  is  this:  thatleyy- 
ing  war  is  of  itself  an  open  public  act.  It  is  of  such  notoriety, 
that  every  body  may  see  it  going  on.  It  is  carried  on  publicly 
in  the  face  of  the  world  when  the  parties  are  levying  it.  It  can^ 
not  from  its  nature  be  concealed  from  the  puUic  view.  The 
word  public^  we  say,  is  material,  though  6mitted  in  this  indict* 
ment.  It  ought  to  be  laid,  because  it  ought  to  be  proved.  The 
authorities  shew  that  it  ought  to  be  so  charged;  and  that  levy- 
ing of  war  must  be  an  act  of  such  notoriety,  that  every  one 
sees  it*  ^Yhen  troops  are  levied  and  when  they  march  through 
the  country,  &c*  the  people  behold  them;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  is  universal. 
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We  have  had  two  insurrections  in  Pennsylvania:  the  one 
named  the  whiskey  insurrection^  and  the  other  the  hot  water 
insurrection.  If  I  were  to  name  this,  I  would  call  it  the 
Will  o*  tlie  wisp  treason*  For  though  it  is  said  to  be  here 
and  there  and  every  where,  yet  it  is  no  where*  It  exists  only  in 
the  newspapers  and  in  the  mouths  oi  the  enemies  of  the  gcnde- 
man  for  whom  I  appear;  who  get  it  put  into  the  newspapers. 

But  as  acts  of  war  must  be  open  and  public,  if  war  exist  at 
all,  it  may- be  easily  proved.  If  false,  it  may  be  easily  proved  to 
be  so.  If  a  man  were  to  come  forward  and  say  that  war  was 
made,  that  armies  marched  and  took  towns  and  places,  laid 
waste  the  country  and  took  contributions  from  the  inhabitants, 
if  it  were  true,  it  could  be  proved  by  every  body;  if  false  ,  it 
could  be  disproved  by  every  body.  Open  and  notorious  facts 
are  susceptible  of  easy  proof  or  contradiction. 

But  an  advice  previously  given  to  commit  treason  is  not  in  its 
nature  susceptible  of  clear,  explicit  proof.  It  may  be  given  in 
private  and  may  be  pretended  to  have  been  given  when  it  was 
not.  Innocent  persons  may  be  implicated*  Communications  or 
declarations  mav  be  feigned  to  have  been  secretly  made,  whidfai 
never  were  made.  Persons,  having  enmity  against  others  and 
intent  on  their  destruction,  may  be  brought  forward  in  a  court 
of  juctice  as  witnesses  against  them,  and  gratify  their  resent- 
ment by  the  disclosure  of  conspiracies  which  never  existed  but 
in  .their  own  malice;  because  they  are  secret  crimes  incapable 
in  their  nature  of  being  direcdy  refuted  or  disproved.  If  open 
deeds,  notorious  facts  are  not  to  be  the  only  evidence,  confes- 
sions  must  be  received.  But  neither  declarations  made  before 
the  fact  with  respect  to  the  intention  nor  acknowledgments  af- 
terwards with  respect  to  the  intention  or  the  commission  of  the 
fact,  unless  made  by  the  accused  in  a  court  of  justice,  ought  to 
be  admitted  against  any  person;  for  they  can  be  easily  feigned 
against  him  by  an  enemy  to  gratify  his  resentment.  If  a  thou- 
sand persons  were  to  come  forward  and  prove  such  confessions 
or  acknowledgments  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  they  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  him;  because  however  con- 
trary to  the  truth  they  might  be,  they  are  in  their  nature  inca- 
pable of  being  disproved.  Here  a  crime  is  said  to  be  secretly 
committed.  Perjury,'  which  is  most  easy  to  commit  and  most 
difficult  to  detect,  is  used  to  prove  it.  How  can  it  beS^epelled  or 
disproved^  But  if  an  open  deed  of  actual  war  must  be  proved, 
if  neither  advising  nor  procuring  of  treason,  if  no  kind  of  ac- 
cessorial agency  can  be  established  by  confessions,  declarations 
or  acknowledgments,  the  innocent  cannot  suffer.  If  any  persons 
were  to  come  forward  as  witnesses  to  prove  treason  by  such 
declarations  and  confessions,  the  accused  would  be  placed  on 
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sure  ground  ag^nst  the  effect  of  perjury  by  the  necessity  of 
proving  open  public  acts.  The  nonexistence  of  a  fact,  which,  if 
it  existed  at  all,  must  be  public  and  notorious  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, would  be  to  the  innocent  a  perfect  safeguard  against  per* 
jury.  The  want  of  this  open  and  public  proof  would  discourage 
and  prevent#  attempts  to  commj^  perjuries  that  could  not  be 
successful*  In  such  case  a  witness  might  be  confronted  with 
the  facts.  It  would  not  suffice  for  him  to  say  that  the  accused 
acknowledged  in  his  presence  that  he  advised  or  procured 
treason  to  be  committed  by  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  But  if  the  contrary  doctrine  be  to  be  maintained,  if  the 
acknowledgment  or  confession  of  the  accused  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  him  guilty  of  treason  in  the  United  States,  how  is  he 
to  guard  himself  against  perjury  and  disprove  that  he  advised 
treason  to  be  committed,  or  made  such  acknowledgments  or 
confessions?  An  advice  is  not  a  public  act .  Counsel  is  not  an 
open  act  that  can  be  proved.  It  is  a  secret  of  which  the  public 
in  general  can  have  no  knowledge.  Any  man  may  have  secret 
enemies  who  may  wish  to  destroy  him;  and  this  they  could 
not.  do  more  effectually  than  by  giving  false  testimony  against 
him,  charging  him  with  confessions   and  acknowledgments 
which  he  never  made.  In  order  then  to  guard  against  the  op* 
pressive  designs  of  any  administration,  the  framers  of  our  con- 
stitution^ who  did  not  know  who  would  be,  or  what  persons 
would  have  to  conduct  the  administration,  (and  the  present  is 
the  best  that  can  be)  provided  that  no  person  should  be  con* 
victed  without  proof  of  the  same  overt  act  by  two  witnesses, 
(the  one  to  support  and  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  other) 
and  thus  put  it  out  of  its  power  to  destroy  any  man  who  might 
have  powerful  enemies,  or  whom  it  might  mark  out  as  its  vie* 
tim  by  evidence  of  confessions  or  acknowledgments,  by  con- 
struction or  by  any  testimony  short  of  an  overt  act.     They 
knew  the  facility  with  which  a  corrupt  administration,  if  with- 
out check  or  restraint,  might  accomplish  the  ruin  of  any  pnan 
it  wished  to  destroy.  They  knew  that  such  an  administration 
might  select  any  person  in  the  United  States  whom  it  wish- 
ed to  destroy  and  get  two  persons  (such  as  would  be  requisite 
for  the  purpose)  to  come  before  a  court  of  justice  and  swear 
that  they  had,  each  of  them,  received  letters  (forged  for  the 
purpose)  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  United  States,  giving 
information  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  describing  the  designs,  motives  and  means  of  the 
conspirators;  and  that  the  person  thus  selected  and  accused  did 
acknowledge  his  participation  in  the  conspiracy — ^how    is  the 
accused  to  guard  himself  against  the  perjury?  This  kind  of  evi- 
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dence  is  incapable  of  disproof.  He  could  not  possibly  defend 
himself,  if  some  act  were  not  necessary  to  be  proved. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  wisely  determined  that  no 
man  should  be  guilty  of  treason  in  such  a  case.  They  would  not 
expose  the  life  of  any  man  to  the  hazard  of  being  destroyed  l^ 
perjury  incapable  from  its  nature  of  being  disproved*  They  have 
secured  a  probability  (if  not  a  certainty)  that  the  accused  cannot 
be  convicted  unless  he  be  guilty.  They  have  not  secured  him 
from  the  resentment  or  hatred  of  private  individuals,  (for  that  is 
impossible)  but  they  have  taken  care  that  he  is  not  to  be  charged 
with  private  acts  incapable  of  disproof;  with  confessions  and  ac- 
knowledgments unsupported  by  probability;  so  that  while  there 
is  a  probability  of  the  guilty  being  punished,  the  innocent  is  se- 
cured from  being  sacrificed  to  the  malignant  resentment  of  his 
enemies. 

These  principles  are  such  as  ought  to  have  directed  and  influ- 
enced (and  no  doubt  did)  the  conduct  of  those  who  framed  the  con* 
stitution:  men  selected  for  their  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  de* 
vise  a  system  of  government  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  their  country.  No  gentleman,  who  had  read  and 
considered  ancient  history  and  knew  the  various  systems  of  op- 
pression which  had  existed  in  different  countries  and  the  neces- 
sity  of  protecting  innocence  as  well  as  punishing  guilt,  would 
.have  subjected  his  country  to  such  misery  as  that  any  man  could 
be  convicted  on  evidence  impossible  to  be  disproved:  and  of  this 
nature  are  all  acts  of  accessorial  agency  before  the  fact  in  trea^ 
son  as  advising,  counseling,  commanding,  &c«  as  well  as  many 
acts  of  accessorial  agency  after  the  fact* 

I  have  made  these  observations  to  shew  the  principles  on 
which  the  convention  might  correctly  have  determined  to  ex- 
clude this  doctrine  of  accessorial  treason.  Let  me  now  make 
some  observations  on  the  Constitution  itself,  abstractedly  from 
the  consideration  of  those  principles,  which  must  have  mos^ 
probably  actuated  the  convention. 

The  gentleman  who  so  ably  opened  the  debate  (Mr.  Wickham) 
correctly  said  that  the  constitution,  which  was  made  to  perpetu- 
ate the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country,  is  to  be  construed 
diflerently  from  a  statute  law;  that  it  is  a  sacred  compact  made 
between  the  United  States  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  every 
individual  belonging  to  the  United  States.    • 

The  United  States  in  their  cori)orate  aggregate  capacity'  have 
pledged  themselves  to  the  people  of  America  that  this  constitu- 
tion shall  be  the  safeguard  of  their  liberties  and  a  barrier  against 
encroachments  on  their  rights;  and  that  it  shall  continue  unalter- 
ed, unless  amended  by  a  constitutional  majority.  As  to  all  sta- 
tutes to  be  enacted  by  any  succeeding  legislatures — it  is  a  com* 
pact  that  they  shall  not  impair  the  great  principles  of,  or  tran* 
scend  the  limits  prescribed  by,  the  constitution.  In  this  view  it  b 
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a  compact  between  die  United  States  and  individuals;  but  when 
j  any  question  arising  under  any  part  of  it  comes  before  a  court 

'  of  justice,  when  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  considered  judicially,  it  is 

to  be  considered  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  to  be  con- 
strued  by  the  very  terms  of  the  compact  itself:  **  This  consti* 
tution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof" — ^*  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

The  judges  are  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  making  any 
decision  in  support  of  any  law  contravening  its  provisions  or 
principles;  and  if  any  law  passed  by  the  legislature  be  contra- 
ry to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  the  judges,  who 
are  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  rights  of  individuals  affected 
by  such  unconstitutional  law,  shall  consider  it  as  void  and  nuU 
as  far  as  it  contravenes  or  violates  the  constitution. 

The  gentleman  also  said  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
intended  to  guard  against  constructive  treason.  This  principle  is 
so  selfevident  that  it  cannot  be  controverted.  It  neither  has 
been  nor  can  be  denied.  They  certainly  intended  to  make  the 
question,  what  shall  be  said  to  be  treason,  as  clear  as  possible;  so 
that  there  should  be  no  doubt.  I  ask  what  constructive  treason  is 
but  that  treason  which  the  constitution  does  not  mention  in 
plain  and  express  terms,  but  is  inferred  from  circumstances  by 
implication  and  construction.  The  terms  employed  by  its  framers 
are  admirably  calculated  to  exclude  all  construction  and  implica- 
tion. He  who  reads  with  an  intention  to  understand  cannot  pos- 
sibly mistake  their  meaning.  They  tell  .him  in  plain  terms  that 
treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  but  in  two  acts: 
**  that  it  shall  consist  only  in  levying  kvar  against  them^  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  He 
who  levies  war  against  the  United  States  and  he  who  adheres  te 
their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  are  traitors  and 
none  other,  by  the  very  positive  and  plain  language  of  this  com- 
pact. Does  the  constitution  say  that  he  who  advises  these  acts^ 
that  he  who  receives  or  comforts  any  person  who  has  done  either 
of  these  acts  is  guilty  of  treason.  No  person  will  say  that  he  who 
counselled  an  act  of  war  to  be  done  is  the  person  who 
actually  did  it.  No  person  will  say  that  he  who  advises 
another  to  adhere  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  is  the  per- 
son who  actually  did  adhere  to  them.  He  who  advises  pro- 
cures or  persuades,  he  who  receives  comforts  or  protects,  or 
even  he  who  has  been  active  in  aiding  and  assisting,  but  absent 
at  a  remote  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  is  not  the  actor. 
The  parts  which  these  persons  perform  are  all  essentially  differ- 
ent. Have  the  judges  who  judicially  expound  this  constitution 
any  authority  to  make  the  act  of  advising  or  comforting  treason- 
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able  by  construction?  Is  it  not  by  oHistruction  that  a  man  is 
made  guilty  of  having  levied  war  who  only  advised  iti  Is  it  not 
by  construction  that  he  is  rendered  guilty  of  levying  war  who 
only  gave  a  night's  lodging  to  a  person  who  did  assist  in  levying 
iti  Is  it  not  by  construction  that  giving  a  dinner  to  a  man  in  dis- 
tress is  tortured  into  levying  of  war?  Is  it  not  by  construction 
extravagantly  extended  that  they  make  a  party  absent  at  a  great 
xlistance  constructively  present  and  constructively  guilty  of  the  acts 
j)f  others?  Is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by 
construction  contrary  to  its  own  plain  and  explicit  words?  It  is 
the  same  as  if  the  constitution  had  expressly  said  that  there 
should  be  no  constructive  treason,  no  constructive  presence,  no 
constructive  agent. 

Never  did  I  expect  to  hear  advocated  by  those  gendemen 
the  principles  now  laid  down.  Gendemen  say  that  there  is  to 
be  no  constructive  treason,  that  no  aid  is  to  be  required  or 
received  from  construction;  but  that  the  constitution  is  to  be 
expounded  by  the  plain  import  of  the  words  used*  While  they 
made  these  unequivocal  admissions,  I  never  expected  to  hear 
advocated  the  doctrine  which  they  have  maintained:  that  they 
would  have  advocated  such  a  principle,  as  that  an  assemblage 
of  men  without  force  was  a  sufficient  act  of  levying  war.  Our 
courts  of  justice  never  went  farther  than  to  say  that  an  assem* 
blage  with  actual  force  and  violence  might  in  certain  cases  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  overt  act  of  levying  war;  but  that  it 
would  depend  on  circumstances;  that  if  the  assemblage  commit* 
ted  acts  of  violence  in  resisting  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the 
union,  with  an  intention  to  compel  its  repeal,  or  to  subvert  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  it  amounted  to  treason;  but 
no  decision  in  this  country  has  gone  so  far  as  to  determine  that 
an  assemblage  of  persons  without  a  single  act  of  violence  con- 
^  stituted  an  overt  act  of  treason. 
j  I  know  it  to  be  the  sense  and  sentiments  of  that  part  of  the 

community  with  whom  they  act,  (jxad  of  parts  with  whom  they 
do  not  act)  that  the  courts  of  justice  went  far  enough  in  their 
construction  of  treason;  and  many  think  that  they  went  too  far, 
and  that  they  will  never  extend  that  construction  iarther*  I 
think  that  I  may  safely  say  that  I  know  they  are  not  prepared 
to  go  so  far  as  to  decide  that  a  mere  assemblage  of  persons 
without  a  single  unlawful  act,  without  the  least  force,  can  constit 
tute  an  act  of  levying  war. 

The  gentleman  who  went  before  me  also  cited  the  case  of 
sir  Nicholas  Thrdgmorton.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  it  was 
an  indictment  established  by  the  most  corrupt  and  wicked  of 
judges,  in  the  most  corrupt  and  wicked  of  times.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  cdurt  was  scandalous  and  shame* 
ful  in  the  extreme;  and  that  he  was  doomed  to  the  scaiFold;  and 
would  ha%'e  keen  sent  to  it  if  a  jury  of  honest  men  had  noi  res- 
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ciied  him  by  an  acquittal  out  of  of  their  hands,  and  put  him  out 
of  the  way  of  the  vengeance  of  the  crown.  It  is  on  such  occa- 
sions only,  that  we  can  justify  the  principle:  that  a  jury  may 
sometimes  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  court.  And  when  a  blood- 
thirsty judge  dooms  it  .to  destruction,  they  can  save  innocence 
by  a  general  verdict.  I  ask  gentlemen  and  leave  them  to  re- 
flect and  answer,  whether  there  ever  were  in  the  whole  history 
of  British  jurisprudence  any  case  in  which  it  was  said  that  a 
jury  oijght  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  not  to  save 
innocence  from  the  scaffold,  but  to  put  to  death  an  innocent 
nxan.  In  the  whole  history  of  jurisprudence  can  a  case  be  found 
where  the  court  had  given  an  opinion  to  the  jury  that  if  they 
believed  the  testimony  proved  certain  facts,  the  prisoner  oug^ 
under  the  law  to  be  acquitted,  but  the  prosecutor  rose  and  told 
the  jury  ^^  you  ought  to  find  a  verdict  against  the  opinion  of  the 
court  and  convict  the  prisoner?  No  sir:  such  a  case  never  occur- 
red and  never  can  be  found.  That  phenomenon  has  remained  for 
an  American  court  of  justice  to  exhibit.  If  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  had  advocated  such  a  doctrine  in  Great  Britain,  he  woidd 
have  been  regarded  with  universal  detestation.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  would  be  so  considered  here,  or  that  it  ought  to  be.  These 
cases,  so  far  from  being  adduced  as  precedents  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  our  judges,  are  pointed  out  as  beacons  to  shun  the  course 
pursued  there  in  those  times  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

The  gentleman  who  opened  this  argument  also  adverted  to 
the  case  of  lady  Lisle.  But  the  gentlemen  affect  ndt  to  discern 
the  motive  of  adducing  it.  It  was  not  merely  to  prove  that 
American  judges  ought  to  hold  in  detestation  the  cruel  and  op- 
pressive conduct  of  the  court  in  that  case,  that  the  trial  of  lady 
Lisle  was  mentioned  by  my  able  coadjutor,  but  to  shew  that 
every  indictment  for  accessorial  agency  must  charge  the  accused 
specially;  and  that  it  was  the  only  case,  where  an  accessory  has 
been  tried  before  the  conviction  of  the  principal  (unless  where 
both  are  tried  together);  and  also  that  the  very  exception  con- 
firms the  general  principle;  as  the  attainder  was  afterwards  re« 
versed  for  irregularity  and  injustice. 

Lady  Lisle  was  prosecuted  for  comforting  and  receiving  a 
traitor  before  the  bloody  Jefferies.  But  in  that  case  the  indict- 
ment was  special  as  is  manifest  from  the  report  of  the  case,  in 
^h  State  Trials  p»  106.  The  indictment  is  set  forth  at  large, 
as  in  most  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  State  Trials.  It  charges 
her  with  ^^  knowing  John  Hicks  to  be  a  false  traitor,  and  as 
such  traitorously  to  have  conspired  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  king,  and  war,  rebellion  and  insurrection  to  have  levied  and 
raised  against  him  within  the  kingdom;  and  that  she  on  the  28th 
day  of  July  in  the  first  year  &c.  the  said  John  Hicks  in  her  own 
house  secretly  and  traitorously  did  entertain,  conceal^  comfort. 
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uphold  and  maintain  Sec."  ^^  And  that  to  the  said  John  Hicks, 
meat  and  drink,  traitorously,  she  did  give  and  deliver  &c." 

Full  notice  of  the  charge  against  her  was  g^ven  her  in  the 
indictment;  but  illegal  evidence  was  corruptly  and  oppressively 
admitted  to  support  it.  No  evidence  could  be  legal  till  the  re- 
cord of  the  conviction  of  John  Hicks  was  produced.  He  never 
was  tried;  yet  she  was  convicted.  It  was  argued  on  her  trial,  as 
a  justification  of  the  prosecution,  that  those  who  received  trai- 
tors were  as  guilty  as  those  who  advised  or  procured  treason  to 
be  committed. 

An  argument  was  correctly  deduced  from  particular  laws  of 
the  United  States,  shewing  that  they  made  particular  provisions 
on  this  subject:  punishing  in  ;i  particular  manner  rescuers  of 
persons  convicted  of  treason,  ftiurder  or  other  capital  crimes, 
and  rescuers  of  persons  committed  for  any  of  the  said  offences, 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  on  the  former  and  only  fine 
and  imprisonment  on  the  latter;  which  proved  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature  to  be  that  those  provbions  were  necessary;  and 
that  accessories,  if  at  all  punishable,  were  only  so  by  special  laws 
made  for  the.  purpose;  of  this,  however,  I  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter. 

The  gentleman  went  on  to  shew  that  the  common  law  could 
not  be  brought  to  aid  them  to  make  that  treason  which  was  not 
so  before:  to  make  an  act  of  accessorial  agency  amount  to  trea- 
son, though  not  so  without  it.  They  have  admitted  fully,  that 
the  common  law  cannot  be  received  for  the  purpose  of  making 
that  a  crime,  which  is  not  so  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  But  they  admit  that 
the  common  law,  by  the  adoption  of  certain  technicid  phrases  in 
the  constitution,  is  so  far  in  force,  as  to  direct  the  sense  or  mean- 
ing of  certain  crimes  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  trials  for 
those  crimes.  For  instance,  if  a  statute  say  that  ^^  if  a  man 
commit  murder  he  shall  be  punished  so  and  so,  and  the  consU- 
tution  say  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes  (except  in  cases  of 'im- 
peachment) shall  be  by  jury,''  the  common  law  must  be  resort- 
ed to  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  murder:  and  as  the  par^ 
accused  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  the  common  law  must  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  trial  and  the  word  jury.  The  common  law  informs 
how  many  men  shall  constitute  a  jury:  that  it  shall  consist  of 
twelve.  It  says  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  un» 
less  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or 
on  confession  in  open  court.  The  commcm  law  must  be  resorted 
to  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  convicted.  It  explains  it  to  mean 
that  the  jury  must  be  unanimous  to  find  himguilty.  But  that  be- 
yond the  effect  of  those  technical  phrases,  which  express  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  government,  the  common  law  has  not 
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.  it  not  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  no  man  can  be 

guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  United  States  merely  at  com* 
^  mon  law?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 

as  existing  in  Great  Britain,  cannot  be  applied  here  so  as  to  make 
that  an  offence  which  is  qot  so  by  the  consdtution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States?  Can  the  common  law  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  explain  the  constitution  so  as  to  make  that  a  crime  whidi 
would  not  be  so  without  it?  On  that  point  I  can  readily  dedare 
to  the  gentlemen  that  I  have  always  been  of  the  same  opinion, 
which  they  declare  themselves  to  hold*  I  never  did  consider  that 
any  thing  could  be  prosecmted  as  a  crime  against  the  United 
States,  unless  it  were  made  so  by  the  constituti<»i,  or  some  law 
enacted  pursuant  to  it*  I  perfecdy  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
judge  Chase^  declared  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Robert  Worrall  for  an  attempt  to  bribe  Tench  Coxe  the  com* 
nis^ioner  of  the  revenue,  reported  by  Dallas^  voL  2*  p.  384* 

He  said  that  though  this  offence  was  highly  injurious  to  mo- 
rals and  deserving  the  severest  punishment,  yet  it  was  not 
punishable  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
therefore  as  it  was  an  indictment  at  common  law,  it  could  not  be 
maintained  in  the  federal  courts*  He  would  not  say  whether  the 
ofience  at  that  time  were  punishable  in  a  state  court*  It  has  how- 
ever been  held  that  these  sorts  of  offences  may  be  punished  in 
the  state  courts;  and  it  is  so  held  by  the  party  in  power. 

There  is  an  indictment  depending  in  a  court  in  Connecticut 
against  a  judge  of  that  state  for  speaking  words  of  disrespect 
against  Mr*  Jefferson*  But  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  this 
offence,  being  founded  o^  common  law  principles,  could  not  be 
maintained* 

Mr.  Hay. — They  will  make  nothing  of  that  prosecution. 

Mr*  Martin*— -No  principle  of  the  common  law  can  be  ap* 
plied  which  the  constitution  does  not  recognise  or  laws  pursuant 
to  it  authorize*  When  the  constitution  says  that  ^^  treason  shall 
consist  in  levying  war  or  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,"  it  is  clear  that  die  person 
who  merely  advises  either  of  those  crimes  is  not  considered  as 
an  actor,  and  therefore  cannot  be  guilty  of  it;  and  that  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  respecting  accessories,  not  having  been  adopt- 
ed tin  it,  cannot  apply  here* 

But  the  gendeman  says  that  they  do  not  support  this  construe- 
tion  by  the  common  law,  but  by  common  sense;  that  he  is  guilty  in 
^^foro  ccelij^  as  David  was  guilty  of  slaying  Uriah  the  Hittite 
with  the  sword;  and  that  being  so,  he  is  equally  guilty  in  ^^  foro 
seculi.'*  But  as  Foster  says,  the  offences  are  specifically  different. 
Though  the  accessorial  offence  nuiy  be  as  injurious  to  socieQ' 
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'Sttd  a8  atrocious  in  its  nature,  )cet  the  facts  which  constitute  it 
are  essentially  dtfierent  from  the  acts  done  by  the  immediate 
actor.  The  equality  of  guilt  does  not  constitute  identity  of  facts* 
It  does  not  prove  that  he  who  advised  the  fact  made  the  war. 
The  constitution  lays  it  down  etpressly  that  those  only,  who 
commit  the  fact  by  levying  war  or  adhering  to  the  eneqnies  of 
the  United  States  giving  Siem  aid  and  comfort,  shall  be  guilty 
of  treason;  and  I  have  already  assigned  suflScient  reasons  why 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  should  have  thus  limited  the  of* 
fence  of  treason  and  prevented  those  constructive  treasons  which 
bad  been  so  often  made  the  engine  of  the  most  cruel  oppression. 

The  gentlemzin  concerned  with  me  correctly  observed  in  his 
argument  that  when  a  statute* created  a  felony,  the  common  law 
was  ingrafted  upon  it;  and  that  advisers  and  procurers  before 
and  receivers  and  comforters  after  the  fact  would  in  such  a 
case  be  punishable  as  accessories  of  course;  that  a  statute  made 
in  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  or  to  supply  its  c*.«:fects,  must 
be  expounded  according  to  it;  and  therefore  if  a  statute  make  an 
act,  which  was  criminal  at  common  law,  felony,  the  same  conse- 
quences would  follow  as  if  it  were  felony  at  common  law 

On  the  observations  which  he  made  on  this  point,  o;ne  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  (Mr.  Wirt)  made  some  illiberal 
animadversions.  Among  other  remarks  mingled  with  asperity 
he  accused  him  of  adducing  as  authority  the  mere  argument  of 
counsel.  He  went  even  so  far  as  to  insinuate  (because  Hobert, 
among  other  authorities,  was  referred  to  in  the  casiie  cited  by 
my  friend  from  10  State  Trials^  p.  436.  and  he  could  not  procure 
the  book,)  that  we  had  stolen  a  march  upon  him.  But  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  shew  that  my  respectable  fiiend  was 
not  incorrect  in  his  statement  of  the  law;  but  that  if  you  consider 
the  whole  of  his  argument  he  was  clearly  right.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion to  the  observations  of  the  counsel  (Mr.  Hume  Campbell) 
I  will  only  remark  that  the  court  acquiesced  in  the  correctness  of 
his  argument;  and  it  was  reasonable  in  Mr.  Wickham  to  suppose 
that  what  was  admitted  to  be  authority  there  would  be  admitted 
to  be  so  here. 

He  observed  that  the  rule,  that  *'  when  a  felony  is  created  b^ 
statute,  accessories  to  it,  though  not  named,  are  punishable  and 
that  all  legal  consequences  of  felony  are  attached  to  it  by  the 
common  law,  except  where  the  special  nature  of  the  act  leads  to  a 
different  conclusions^  is  Illustrated  by  the  decision  on  the  28di 
Hen.  Sth  chap.  15.  which  m^kes  piracy  an  offence  not  punisha* 
ble  at  common  law,  felony;  that  it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged 
that  as  this  was  not  a  common  law  offence,  and  not  made  in 
imitation  or  supply  of  it,  it  should  not  be  construed  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  common  law;  and  therefore  that  accessories  to  it 
were  not  punishable,  ffatviins  in  his  1st  vol,  P.  C*  chap.  37.  seO 
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tion  6  and  ?•  (p»  1 53.)  says  that  in  the  expoaitioii  of  this  statute, 
it  has  been  holden,  first,  that  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence  so  as  to  make  £hat  which  was  before  a  felony  only  by  the  civil 
law  now  become  a  felony  by  the  common  law;  for  it  must  be  still 
alleged  as  done  upon  the  sea,  and  is  no  way  cognisable  by  the 
common  law  but  only  by  virtue  of  this  statute."  ^^  From  the 
same  ground  also  it  follows,  that  no  persons  shall,  in  respect  of 
the  statute,  be  construed  to  be,  or  punished  as,  accessories  to 
piracies  before  or  after,  as  they  might  have  been  if  it  had  been 
made  a  felony  by  the  statute-— that  accessories  to  piracy  being 
neither  expressly  named  in  the  statute,  nor  by  construction  in* 
eluded  in  it  remain  as  before."  [See  before  1  vol*  />.  549.] 

This  statut;  declares  that  all  felonies  and  robberies,  &c.  upon 
the  sea,  &c.  where  the  admiralty  have  power,  authority  or 
jurisdiction  shall  be  inquired,  tried,  heard,  determined  and 
judged  in  such  shires  and  places  in  the  realm — ^in  like  form  and 
condition  as  if  such  offence  or  offences  had  been  committed  or 
done  in  or  upon  the  land."  It  proceeds  further  to  state  that  the 
commissions  to  the  admirals  and  others  to  be  appointed  should 
<^  authorize  them  to  hear  and  determine  such  offences  after  the 
common  course  of  the  law  of  the  land,  used  for  felonies  or  robbe- 
ries done  and  committed  upon  the  same."  It  further  provides  that 
they  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  felons  for  felonies  committed 
on  the  land;  and  that  those  that  should  be  convict  of  any  such 
offence,  by  verdict,  confession,  &c.  ^^  shall  have  and  suffer  such 
pains  of  death,  losses  of  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  as  if  they  had 
been  attainted  and  convicted  of  such  offence  done  upoa  the 
land." 

Here  is  an  act  declaring  that  persons  guilty  of  piracy  shall 
suffer  the  same  pains  and  forfeitures  as  if  they  had  committed 
these  acts  of  violence  and  robbery  on  the  land;  but  it  makes  no 
mention  of  accessories  before  or  after  the  fact;  and  therefcMre 
the  courts  of  that  country  construed  it  not  to  extend  to  them. 

The  constitution  declares  certain  specific  acts  to  be  punishable: 
the  making  of  actual  war,  and  an  actual  adherence  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country  giving  them  aid  and  comforts 

But  the.  constitution  does  not  say  that  advising,  procuring,  &c. 
those  acts  to  be  committed,  shall  be  treason.  The  inference 
ther,efore  is  natural  and  inevitable,  that  such  advisers  and  procu- 
rers are  not  traitors  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  constitution 
-according  to  the  maxim  "  expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius^^ 

But  even  if,  as  they  have  argued,  common  law  principles  were 
to  be  applied  to  expound  the  constitution,  if  I  understand  them 
rightly,  they  are  a  strong  authority  to  shew  that  accessories  are 
not  punishable;  and  that  those  persons  only  who  do  the  acts  of 
levying  war  and  adherence  to  enemies  are  so.  No  principle  of 
the  common  law  is  more  clearly  understood  than  that  the  expres- 
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sion  of  one  thing  is  an  exclusion  of  another  especially  in  penal 
laws. 

The  best  authorities  shew  our  construction  to  be  correct:  that 
no  person  is  punishable  but  those  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
constitution.  How  easy  was  it  for  the  framers.  of  the  constitu- 
tion, if  they  intended  to  make  accessories  before  and  after  the 
fact,  equally  as  punishable  as  principals,  to  have  done  so.  Would 
they  not  have  said  that  accessories  before  and  after  should  be  as 
guilty  as  the  principal  actors^  Would  they  not  have  said  that 
those  who  aided  and  abetted  traitors  before  the  fact,  or  those 
who  afterwards  received  and  comforted  them,  should  be  guilty  of 
treason?  They  have  said  no  such  thing.  They  have  confined  the 
crime  to  actors  only,  as  in  the  cases  of  piracy.  Theyh^ve  mentioned 
two  cases  or  kinds  of  acts  which  should  constitute  the  guilt  of 
treason;  and  as  far  as  the  principles  of  the  common  law  apply, 
they  exclude  entirely  all  other  kinds  except  those  two  thus  ex- 
pressed: for  if  any  other  kind  had  been  intended  to  constitute 
treason  they  would  have  been  also  expressed. 

Again  sir,  a  most  powerful  argument,  to  prove  the  legislative 
exposition  of  the  constitution,  is  deducjble  from  the  act  of  con- 
gress referred  to  by  the  gendeman  who  introduced  this  subject. 
He  observed  that  it  was  clear  and  evident,  from  a  law  passed  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  that  the  legislature  did  not 
consider  that  an  accessory  would  be  guilty  as  a  traitor  under  the 
constitution  as  he  would  be  in  Great  Britain;  because  they  made  a 
special  provision  that  if  any  person  should  break  gaol  and  rescue 
therefrom  any  person  convicted  of  treason,  he  should  be  punished 
with  death.  Sir,  in  Great  Britain*the  rescuing  of  a  person,  con- 
victed of  treason,  is  treason;  and  if  the  construction  for  which  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  now  contend  had  been  deemed  cor- 
rect by  the  legislature,  this  provision  would  have  been  superflu- 
ous, and  therefore  would  not  have  been  made. 

But  this  act  of  congress  goes  still  further  and  provides  that  if 
any  person  shall  by  force  set  at  Uberty  or  rescue  any  person  com- 
mitted  but  not  convicted  for  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid,  [treason 
being  included]  every  person  so  offending  shall  on  conviction  be 
punuhed  in  a  small  fine'-^-ovXy  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  a  year.  Sir,  in  Great  Britain  the  man  who  breaks 
open  a  gacd  and4ets  out  a  person  committed  therein  for  treason, 
is  a  traitor,  provided  the  person  let  out  or  rescued  be  afterwards 
convicted  of  treason.  If  our  legislature  had  considered  a  rescuer 
as  guilty  of  treason  and  punishable  with  death,  would  they  have 
passed  a  law  inflicting  on  him  only  the  trivial  punishment  of 
yearV  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars?  and  yet 
he  cannot  be  punished  twice  for  it.  If  in  truth  and  reality  the  re« 
ceiver  and  protector  of  a  traitor  were  guilty  of  treason  under  the 
constitution,  how  came  the  legislature  to  provide  so  small  a  pun- 
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ishment  for  the  p«non  who  breaks  open  ga<^  and  reacues  a  ttiiita»? 
How  inconsistent  and  improper  is  the  infliction  of  so  moderafte 
a  punistynent  on  the  molbreaker  and  rescuer,,  if  die  mere  re- 
ceiver or  comforter  of  a  traitor  before  he  is  put  in  prison  at  all  ia 
punishable  with  death.  He  who  forcibly  opposes  the  laws  and 
rescues  a  traitor  from  gaol  is  only  piinished  with  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  a  year  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dot 
lars;  while  he  who  merely  receives  or  comforts  the  traitorbefbie 
he  is  committed  for  the  crime  or  after  he  has  made  his  escape, 
is  punishable  with  death!  because  in  Great  Britain,  he  who,  re- 
ceives or  comforts  persons  guilty  of  treason,  is  a  traitor  and 
punished  with  death;  as  the  unfortunate  lady  Lisle  was* 

And  if  our  constitution  embrace  no  other  acts  as  amounting 
to  treason  than  what  are  expressly  mentioned  in  it,  it  results  of 
necessity  that  only  the  two  offences  of  actually  lew^ing  roar 
against,  and  of  adhering  to  the  enemies  of,  the  United  States 
coqatitute  treason.  This  is  in  my  9und  conclusive  to  diew  that 
our  construction  is  correct;  and  that  accessories  before  or  after 
the  fact  were  not  contemplated  by  the  constitution  as  traitors. 

We  see  what  a  system  of  oppression,  persecution  and  tyxwoBy 
was  formerly  adopted  in  Great  Britain  by  the  means  of  construe* 
tive  treason  and  corrupt  and  pliant  judges.  Blackstone  speaks  of 
Aem  in  terms  of  reprobation;  but  he  says  what  has  been  urged, 
in  this  case,  that  those  severe  laws  and  punishments  were  adopted 
and  put  in  force  propter  odium  delicti  for  the  suppression  of  crimes. 
But  if  he  had  said  tnat  theyarosefrom  the  serviledisposition  of  un- 
principled judges  to  gratify  tyrannical  kings,  to  extend  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  treason,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  right. 

The  doctrine  of  constructive  treasons,  the  rule  that  all  are  prin- 
cipak  in  treason,  and  that  whatever  in  case  of  felony  would  ren- 
der a  man  an  accessory  will  m  case  of  treason  make  him  aprinci- 
pal,  orginated  in  the  worst  of  times,  in  the  most  tyrannical 
reigns,  and  when  the  most  corrupt  and  wicked  judges  sat  in  the 
English  courts;  as  has  been  most  ably  and  clearly  shewn  by 
judge  Tucker  in  his  notes  in  the  4th  volume  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  Judge  Tucker  has  by  this  invaluable  work 
erected  to  himself  a  monument  much  more  durable  than  marble 
or  brass.  Marble  may  be  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time  or 
the  elements;  brass  may  be  corroded  and  mouldered  into  atoms; 
but  the  name  of  Tucker  shall  endure  as  long  as  the^ress  shall  be 
'  able  to  communicate  events;  shall  be  transmitted  from  age  to 
age  and  revered  to  the  latest  period  of  time  by  the  people  of  the 
TJnited  States  for  his  great  and  glorious  efforts  in  setdiog  the 
law  of  treason  under  the  constitution.  Tes  sir:  as  long  as  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  shall  be  admired  by  posterior  kas  name 
will  be  blessed  as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactora. 
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Heliuiii  the  nioit  enlightened  manner  demoQftrated  that  the 
principles  adopted  in  Great  Britain  are  not  law;  that  they  were 
adopted  in  the  most  corrupt  and  arbitrary  times,  whose  examples 
oug^t  not  to  be  quoted.  He  shews  that  this  doctrine  lay  dormant 
from  the  year  1488  to  the  year  1554,  when  it  was  revived  upon 
Ae  trial  of  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary.  Stanf<Mrd,  queen's  Serjeant,  author  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  was  one  of  the  prosecutors  and  very  active 
against  the  accused.  He  brought  forward  those  principles  when 
corrupt  judges  sat,  (Brumley  chief  justice,  sir  Nicholas  Hare, 
sir  Roger  Cholmley  andodiers,)  and  in  a  roign  which  destroyed 
almost  all  law  and  civil  liberty.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  chief  justice  of  one  of  the  courts. 
He  published  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown  six  years  afterwards  (in  1 560); 
in  which  to  gratify  the  malice  and  vengeance  of  the  crown,  he 
takes  care  to  state  this  principle  as  law.  But  judge  Tucker  has 
corrected  it,  and,  by  tracing  the  doctrine  to  its  prime  source, 
shewn  what  little  credit  ought  to  be  attached  to  it  in  the  United 
States.  None  of  the  writers  who  notice  it  as  a  general  principle 
liave  like  him  attempted  to  trace  the  doctrine  to  its  origin  or  to 
ezpbdn  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  law, 
or  when  the  principle  was  first  attempted  to  be  brought  into  ac« 
tion;  and  they  generally  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  monarch  in 
their  writings.  But  judge  Tucker  has  most  clearly  shewn  that 
the  portion  laid  down  in  Stanford  is  incorrect;  that  after  him 
Coke,  who  was  as  bloodyminded  as  any  of  them,  lays  down  the 
same  principle  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  at  its 
height;  and  that  Hawkins  and  Hale' take  it  up  after  them;  and 
just  as  a  flock  of  sheep  jump  over  the  fence  one  after  another, 
they  adopt  this  doctrine  in  general  terms,  merely  referring  to  the 
preceding  authorities  without  examination  or  explanation. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  reading  it,  but  refer  your  Hon* 
ours  and  the  gendemen  to  this  very  valuable  work  at  large. 

But  judge  Tucker  does  not  rest  sausfied  with  this  diligent, 
able  and  critical  examinadon  of  this  doctrine.  He  improves  it 
with  many  remarks  and  reflections  no  less  pertinent  and  striking 
than  they  are  profound  and  judicious.  He  states  solemn  and 
awful  truths.    He  depicts  in^  livefy  colours  the  evils  and  dan- 

£rs,  to  the  present  and  future  ages,  to  be  apprehended  from 
rtion,  which  is  the  same  at  all  times  and  places.  He  poinu  out 
the  oppression  that  may  be  practised  under  a  popular  govem- 
ttient.by  one  party  over  another;  that  innocence  can  be  no  secu- 
ziQr  against  vmdictive  persecution;  that  the  innocent  may  be  ex« 
posed  to  the  rage  of  the  prevailing  party;  and  if  the  other  par^ 
come  into  power,  they  will  retort  their  vengeance  on  the  opposite 
party;  that  the  prevailing  faction  will  destroy  a  man  with  as  little 
feeling  as  la  philosopher  will  observe  a  rat  in  an  airpump  strug- 
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gling  with  death  under  his  experiments;  and  that  every  vestige 
of  freedom  may  be  utterly  destroyed  in  the  fury  of  contending 
parties. 

But  I  trust  that  such  monstrous  doctrines  will  never  be  esta- 
blished here.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  feel  a  doubt  that  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  will  recognise  the  opinion  of  this 
enlightened  judge;  and  that  they  will  never  give  into  the  con- 
struction which  the  counsd  for  the  United  States  have  so  zeal* 
ously  maintained. 

The  authority  of  vMast^p.  100.,  before  cited,  proves  that  advis- 
ing procuring  and  abetting  to  levy  war  is  not  levying  war;  that 
the  war  must  be  actually  levied  b^  the  person  advised,  or  the  ad- 
viser cannot  be  a  traitor  merely  on  account  of  an  ineffectual  ad- 
vice and  encouragement;  and  if  nothing  be  done  'in  pursu- 
ance of  the  advice,  there  is  an  end  of  the  case;  and  the  adviser, 
however  criminal  his  conduct,  would  be  innocent  of  the  charge  of 
treason.  There  must  be  some  person  who  levies  the  war;  and 
then  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  wherever  it  prevails, 
the  adviser  or  procurer  will  after  this  conviction  be  liable  to  be 
prosecuted. 

In  Bacon^s  Abridgment^  tide  Treason^  under  the  subdivision  of 
levying  war  agsunst  the  king,  it  is  laid  down  that  "  as  the  words 
of  this  clause  are  '  doth  levy  warj  a  conspiracy  with  a  design  of 
levying  war  against  the  king,  does  not  amount  to  an  overt  act  of 
this  species  of  treason;yor  ^is  offence  cannot  he  without  an  actual 
levying  of  war!^  Again  he  says,  that  "  every  assembling  of  a 
number  of  men,  though  they  are  armed  with  weapons  offensive 
and  defensive,  is  not  such  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king  as 
is  within  this  clause.  Again  in  another  clause  he  saith  that  '^  the 
statute  25  Edward  3.  by  which  it  is  declared  ^'  that  if  any  man 
doth  ride  armed  openly  or  secretly,  with  a  number  of  armed 
men  against  any  other  to  slay  him  or  to  rob  him  or  to  take  and 
detain  him,  Until  he  pay  a  fine  or  a  ransom  for  his  deliverance,  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  king  and  his  counsel,  that  in  this  case  it 
be  adjudged  high  treason;  but  that  it  be  adjudged  felony  or 
trespass  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  heretofore  used,  and 
according  to  what  the  case  may  require."  So  that  the  offence 
miist  be  clearly,  without  inference  or  deduction,  within  the  act 
of  parliament  or  it  cannot  be  treason;  for  the  statute  cannot  be 
taken  constructively!  The  charge  of  levying  war  can  never  be 
supported  but  by  proof  that  war  has  actually  been  levied. 

It  is  a  rule  well  established  that  penal  statutes  of  any  kind 
should  be  strictly  construed.  In  LeacKs  Crown  LaWj  p.  234, 
in  the  case  of  the  king  v.  Ann  Guy,  on  an  indictment  for  re- 
ceiving stolen  money,  this  principle  was  established.  She  was  in- 
dicted as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  in  receiving  two  guineas, 
she  well  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen. 
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The  statutes  of  3  WiUiam  and  Mary  c.  9.  sec.  4.  and  5  Ann  c* 
31.  sec.  5.  say  that  "  whoever  shall  buy  or  receive  any  goods  or 
chattels  that  shall  be  feloniously  stolen,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
stolen,  sliall  be  deemed  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  such  felony. 
She  was  indicted  under  this  law,  but  Mr.  baron  Eyre  said  he 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  cannot  be  an  accessory  after  the 
fact  for  receiving  money;  that  money  cannot  be  well  considered  as 
goods  or  chattels  within  the  meaning  of  these  acts.  It  might  have 
been  urged  in  this  case  that  money  was  the  same  .thing  as 
goods  and  chattels;  that  the  two  guineas  were  in  fact  goods  and 
chattels;  that  they  were  the  same  as  any  goods  of  that  value; 
and  that,  as  stealing  money  came  within  the  mischief  certainly 
intended  to.be  remedied  by  those  acts  of  parliament  as  much  as 
stealing  any  goods  and  chattels,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  be- 
ing within  those  acts;  that  it  was  as  desirable  to  prevent  the  steal* 
ing  of  money -as  other  property,  and  therefore  to  punish  the  re* 
ceivers  of  stolen  money  as  much  as  the  receivers  of  stcden 
goods;  that  no  argument  could  apply  to  the  prevention  or  pun- 
ishment of  the  oifence  in  one  case  that  would  not  extend  to  the 
other.  But  the  court  said  that  penal  laws  must  be  strictly  constru- 
^  edj  and  as  money  was  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to 

be  construed  to  have  been  contemplated  by  those  statutes* 
These,  and  many  other  cases  that  might  be  adduced,  shew  how 
I  extremely  cautious  and  strict  judges  are  in  the  construction  of 

penal  laws.  This  caution,  which  is  laudable  in  all  cases,  is  the 
more  necessary  where  the  whole  power  and  influence  of  the  go- 
vernment is  opposed  to  a  single  individual* 
,  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between 

f  the  United  States  and  the  people,  binding  and  obliging  them- 

f  selves,  that  they  wiU  not  proceed  ag^ainst  any  person  for  high 

f  treason,  unless  he  shall  actually  levy  war  against  them  or  adhere 

to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  government 
is  bound  by  this  compact  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  This 
compact,  securing  this  among  other  rights  to  the  people,  is  de- 
i  dared  to  be  the  supreme  law  and  binding  on  the  judges  in  all  the 

}  9tates,  notwithstanding  any  state  constitution  or  laws.  It  is  the 

duty  of  every  court,  before  which  a  citizen  is  prosecuted  for  this 
offence,  to  consider  the  evidence  against  him  and  compare  it 
with  the  constitutional  provision,  and  see  that  he  shall  aot  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  question  whether  this  court  have 
a  right  to  direct  the  jury  in  this  case,  or  to  consider  and  decide 
on  our  motion. 

This  is  the  first  place  where  a  doubt  was  ever  expressed  whe- 
ther the  court  had  a  right  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  overt  act 
of  treason  laid  in  the  indictment.  It  has  not  only  the  right 
but  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  it  to  instruct  them  on  the  law  re- 
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«pecttng9  the  overt  act,  but  not  as  to  the  question  whether  it  be 
proved  at  all  or  not,  or  proved  as  laid  in  the  indictment;  for  that 
inquiry  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  jury.  The  cases  are  very 
distinct*  The  right  of  the  jury  to  decicte  on  the  facts  can  never 
be  questioned.  Their  right  to  decide  on  facts  when  blended  with 
law  is  clear.  But  still  it  is  equally  incontestible  that  the  codrt  has 
the  right  to  decide  what  the  law,  arising  on  the  facts  proved,  is. 
The  jury  alone  can  decide  the  question  whether  there  have  been 
an  overt  act.    The  court  only  has  the  right  to  say  what  in  law 
.  constitutes  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  The  jury  having  this 
right  have  heard  all  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution; 
and  gentlemen  insist  that  there  was  an  overt  act  of  war  commit- 
ted on  Blannerhassett's  island.    The  court  is  applied  to,  to  in- 
struct  the  jury,  that  though  they  may  believe  all  the  facts  which 
have  been  sworn  to  before  them  to  be  perfecdy  true  and  cor^ 
rect,  yet  they  do  not  amount  to  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  We 
say  that  the  fact  being  proved  by  their  own  evidence,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  deny  that  colonel  Burr  was  not  at  Blannerhassett's 
island,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
0&,  when  the  act,  «-aid  to  have  been  done  there  happened,  on  the 
indictment  on  which  colonel  Burr  is  now  standing  on  his  trial, 
no  evidence  can  be  admitted  of  facts  that  took  place  not  on  the 
island  but  down  the  river.  We  pray  the  court,  on  general  princi- 
ples, to  instruct  the  jury  that  thpugh  the  facts  given  in  evidence 
b€  fully  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  yet  in-law  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  actual  levying  of  war.  For  whether  the  acts 
proved  or  admitted  to  be  true  amount  to  levying  war  or  not  is 
certainly  a  question  of  law.  Levying  of  war,  like  other  offences, 
consists  of  fact  and  of  law.  The  facts  are  the  proper  province  of 
the  jury  to  determine;  but  the  law  is  the  proper  province  of  the 
court.  The  jury  are  bound  to  decide,  according  to  their  sincere 
conviction  of  the  evidence,  whether  the  alleged  facts  be  true; 
and  the  court  is  bound  to  state  the  law  to  the  jury  and  say 
whether  those  facts,  if  true,  be  criminal  or  not.  The  question  of 
law  may  be  brought  before  the  court  in  three  different  ways: 
First.  The  jury  may  find  a  special  verdict  in  which  they  may 
state  certain  facts  and  submit  the  law  arising  on  the  facts  thus 
found  by  themselves  to  the  court.  Secondly.  It  may  be  brought 
before  the  court  by  a  demurrer  to  evidence:  that  is,  the  party 
may  state  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward,  and 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  it  and  other  facts  which  the 
jury  would  have  a  right  to  infer  from  those  actually  proved,  he 
may  call  on  the  court  to  decide  on  the  legal  effect  of  the  evi- 
dence thus  adduced. 

Chief  Justice.— Was  there  ever  a  demurrer  to  evidence  in  a 
criminal  case? 
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Mr.  MARTiN.-^Though  it  be  not  the  practice,  I  presume 
that  if  there  be  no  positive  authority  against  it,  there  is  no 
principle  to  forbid  it- 
Mr.  Hay. — If  a  demurrer  to  evidence  were  admitted,  what 
would  become  of  the  jury? 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  took  place.  Mr.  Martin  ob- 
served that  the  law  was  general  without  exception,  and  that  the 
general  effect  of  demurrer  to  evidence  was  to  withdraw  the 
decision  of  the  case  from  the  jury,  the  facts  being  admitted  by 
it;  that  the  jury  were  bound  by  law  in  criminal  as  well  as  in 
civil  cases;  but  he  added  that  he  must  be  candid  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  the  law  as  generally  stated  in  the  books  was  against 
him  on  this  point  though  he  thought  it  difficult  to  give  a  good 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  a  demurrer  to  evidence  in  criminal 
cases.  He  then  proceeded: 

A  third  method  is  to  admit  that  all  the  facts  sworn  to  are 
true,  and  then  to  move  the  court  to  instruct  the  jurj'  what  the 
law  is  as  to  those  facts;  as  in  this  case  we  move  the  court  to  in* 
struct  the  jury  on  two  principal  grounds:  First,  that  there  was 
not  a  fact  committed  on  Blannerhassett's  island  that  went  to 
prove  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  The  other  ground  of  appli- 
tion  to  the  court  is  the  inadmissibility  of  the  testimony  proving 
acts  done  elsewhere.  The  indictment  charges  him  as  an  actor 
on  the  island;  and  the  evidence  of  what  was  said  or  done  else- 
where proves  him  to  be  an  accessorial  agent  only.  We  insist 
that  no  evidence  of  acts  or  declarations  which  took  place  or 
were  uttered  after  he  left  the  island  can  be  relevant  testimony 
to  charge  colonel  Burr  as  an  immediate  actor  on  the  island* 
There  was  no  act  of  war  levied  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland* 
But  if  war  had  been  levied  there,  how  could  it  prove  that  colo- 
nel Burr  was  guilty  of  levying  it  on  plannerhassett's  island?  I 
admit  such  evidence  under  this  indictment  would  be  contrary 
to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Vaughan;  which  we  suppose  he 
will  admit  to  be  law  as  he  said  it  was  according  to  common 
sense.  For  if  he  were  guilty  of  one  offence  in  taking  away  the 
customhouse  barge,that  wasno  evidence  to  prove  another:  that 
he  cruised  in  the  Loyal  Clencartie  against  the  king's  subjects; 
which  was  the  offence  laid  in  the  indictment. 

Gendemen  contend  that  conversations  and  acts  of  the  ac« 
cused  elsewhere  ought  to  be  received  in  evidence  to  induce 
the  jury  to  believe  it  probable  that  he  committed  an  act  of  trea- 
son on  Blannerhassett's  island.  We  insist  that  they  must  prove 
acts  on  the  island  to  support  their  indictment;  and  that  no  acts 
or  declarations,  confessions  or  expressions  of  any  kind  else- 
where, can  be  admitted  against  him.  The  question  is  whether 
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colonel  Burr  committed  an  act  cf  levying  war  on  the  ishfidy  and 
not,  what  he  may  have  said  or  done  elsewhere.  Even  \\  he  had 
said  fifty  times  that  he  was  on  Blannerhassett's  island  and 
guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  it  could  not  be  given  in 
evidence  against  him.  They  must  prove  an  overt  act  by  two  wit- 
nesses; but  his  own  confessions,  however  often  made,  could  not 
prove  an  overt  act,  and  would  not  be  received  against  him  un- 
less possibly  in  confirmation  of  an  overt  act  previously  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  But  I  am  of  opinion  myself  that  there  they 
could  not  be  admitted  even  for  that  purpose. 

But  lest  there  should  be  a  doubt  in  your  Honour^s  mind, 
from  a  part  of  the  opinion  of  judge  Iredell  reported  to  have 
been  delivered  on  the  trial  of  Fries,  I  will  read  another  part 
of  that  opinion  to  explain  his  sentiments.  It  is  stated  that  he 
said  **  that  after  an  overt  act  had  been  proved,  they  had  permit- 
ted confessions  of  the  accused  made  before  a  magistrate  to  be 
received  as  corroborative  testimony  against  him;"  and  that  he 
told  the  jury  *'  you  will  consider  whether  any  part  of  this  con- 
fession has  not  before  been  proved  by  two  witnesses;  If  it  has, 
it  goes  to  corroborate  what  they  say." 

But  judge  Iredell  declares  in  the  same  opinion  (^Frtes*s  Trials 
172.)  **  that  confessions  out  of  court  if  proved  by  an  hundred 
witnesses  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction;  that 
danger  is  wisely  avoided."  In  other  parts  of  it  he  is  stated  to 
have  said  that  confessions  could  in  no  event  be  admitted  but  in 
confirmation  of  what  had  before  been  proved  by  two  witnesses* 
But  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that  in  my  judgment  the 
law  is  not  so;  that  such  confessions  cannot  be  evidence  in  the 
United  States;  nor  do  I  believe  that  judge  Iredell,  whose  know- 
ledge was  so  great  and  judgment  so  correct,  ever  said  so.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  report  arising  from  the  misconcep- 
tion or  carelessness  of  the  person  who  took  notes  of  the  trial. 

But  admitting  that  the  opinion  of  judge  Iredell  is  what  it  is 
expressed  to  be,  he  confined  it  to  the  confession  of  the  accused 
before  a  magistrate;  for  so  the  whole  ought  to  be  understood; 
which  excludes  all  confessions  or  declarations  made  elsewhere. 
We  must  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  we  examine  the 
subject  further.  The  construction  contended  for  would  be  a  vi- 
ol^ition  of  the  constitution  and  therefore  ought  to  be  rejected- 
Our  constitution  requires  proof  of  the  overt  act  by  two  witnes- 
ses. If  two  witnesses  do  accordingly  prove  it,  and  the  jury  be- 
lieve them,  the  confession  of  the  accused  will  then  be  unneces- 
sary; and  if  the  jury  do  not  believe  the  two  witnesses,  they 
must  be  ready  to  acquit  the  prisoner;  and  then  the  confession 
ought  not  to  be  received  in  addition  to  their  evidence,  and  to 
support  testimony  which  the  jury  would  otherwise  disregard; 
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fer  otherwise  the  accused  will  be  made  the  instrument  of  bis 
own  condemnation.  I  believe  thitt  it  would  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  thus  to  aid  the  testi- 
mony of  these  two  witnesses;  for  the  obvious  import  of  these 
words  ^^  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  on  confession 
in  of^en  couri*^  is  that  before  anv  man  can  be'  convicted,  an 
overt  act  must  be  proved  against  him  by  two  witnesses  worthy 
of  credit,  and  whom  the  jury  would  believe  on  their  own  evi« 
dence  alone.  This  is  the  only  safe  construction  for  the  citizen, 
and  is  exclusive  of  all  other  confessions  except  those  made  in 
open  courts  and  of  all  other  testimony  than  of  witnesses 
whom  the  jury  will  believe  on  their  own  credit. 

If  the  testimony  of  am  but  two  witnesses  to  be  confided  in  by 
the  jury  be  admissible,  and  the  confession  of  the  accused  be  re* 
ceived  in  confirmation  of  what  the  jury  would  not  otherwise  be- 
lieve, the  accused  will  be  the  instrument  of  his  own  destruction. 
If  the  jury  believed  the  declaration  of  only  one  witness  and  dis- 
regarded the  testimony  of  the  other,  and  the  confession  of  the 
accused  were  admitted  as  confirmatory  testimony,  the  party 
would  be  the  victim  of  his  own  confession.  The  jury  might 
disbelieve  both  witnesses;  but  if  it  were  then  proved  that  he 
had  acknowledged  the  offence,  they  might  credit  these  two 
witnesses;  so  that  in  truth  and  reality  they  would  condemn  the 
accused  on  his  confession  only.  Judges  have  never  allowed 
confessions  before  magistrates  in  evidence  to  prove  the  overt 
act  charged  against  the  accused.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
question* 

We  have  the  authority  of  Vaughan's  case  not  only  to  shew 
that  evidence  of  an  overt  act,  not  charged,  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted (unless  to  confirm  acts  laid  and  proved),  but  also  to 
prove  that  the  c6urt  is  the  proper  tribunal  to  declare  the  crimi- 
nality of  facts  found  or  admitted  to  he  true;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  what 
facts  are  true.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  court  to  declare  what  acts  constitute  a  levying  of 
war.  The  gentlemen  in  effect  admit  it.  But  in  order  to  evade 
the  effect  of  the  admission  they  eagerly  resort  to  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  tase  of  Boll  man  and  Swartwout,  as 
deciding  the  character  of  the  crime  of  levying  war,  and  as 
binding  on  this  court  and  jury.  By  referring  to  that  opinion 
and  admitting  it  to  be  correct  in  stating  what  is  a  levying  of 
war,  they  admit  in  the  strongest  terms  that  this  court  has  the 
power,  and  that  it  is  its  duty,  to  decl  tre  what  constitutes  a  levy- 
ing of  war;  and  consequently  to  decide  whether  the  acts  proved 
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or  admitted  to  have  been  done  on  Blannetiiassett's  isUmd  did 
amount  to  an  act  of  levying  war. 

Now  sir,  whether  testimony  should  be  admitted  as  relevant 
to  go  to  the  jury  has  always  been  considered  the  province  of 
the  court  to  decide.  No,  say  the  gentlemen,  the  jury  ought  to 
hear  all  the  evidence:  that  is  to  say,  the  court  has  not  the  right 
to  decide  what  is  or  is  not  relevant  testimony,  or  to  reject 
that  which  is  irrelevant.  Sir,  the  very  modest  enthusiasts,  who 
have  advocated  the  rights  of  the  jury  in  criminal  cases,  have 
never  yet  denied  or  controverted  that  it  was  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  the  court  to  determine  the  legalit}'  or  relevancy  of  the 
evidence  oiTered  on  the  trial  of  a  person  accused:  to  declare 
what  is  legal  and  proper  evidence  relative  to  the  issue  before 
them  and  what  is  not.  It  is  therefore  its  solemn  and  sacred 
duty  to  let  no  evidence  go  to  the  jury  but  what  is  relevant  and 
proper.  Judges,  who  would  hesitate  to  do  so,  would  little  de- 
serve to  be  on  the  seat  of  justice  to  administer  the  laws  and 
dispense  justice  to  their  countrymen.  It  has  never  been  con- 
troverted that  it  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  court  to  decide 
on  the  relevancy  and  propriety  of  what  should  be  submitted  X» 
the  jury  as  legal  evidence.  The  contrary  has  never  been  even  s« 
much  as  attempted  to  be  argued.  This  doctrine  has  not  only- 
been  recognised  as  familiar  and  well  established  by  all  correct- 
ly informed  lawyers,  but  even  the  wildest  enthusiasts  for  the 
rights  of  juries  have  admitted  that  the  court  is  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  evidence  brought  before  it  be  legal  and  pertinent  to 
the  issue  which  the  jury  are  sworn  to  determine.  The  rights  of 
the  court  are  as  well  established  and  generally  known  as  those  of 
the  jur)'.-  We  have  shewn  the  distinction  between  them  in  a 
variety  of  instances;  and  many  more  might  be  adduced  were  it 
necessary.  The  proper  exercise  of  the  rights  ef  the  court  is  as 
essential  to  the  public  good  as  that  of  the  privileges  of  the  jury^ 
■as  both  are  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare.  \ 

And  accordingly  we  have  never  heard  heretofore  captious  and 
unfounded  objections  made  to  the  just  exercise  of  the  acknow- 
ledged rights  of  a  court.  We  have  never  before  known  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  just  and  necessary  power  made  the  topic  of  vehe- 
ment declamation  and  misrepresented  as  an  odious  and  un- 
warrantable encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury. 

In  the  case  of  Ambrose  Rookwood  reported  in  4th  State 
rrffl/.s /I.  661.  and  that  of  Robert  Lowick  in  the  same  book 
p.  718.  the  court  was  called  upon  by  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner to  declare  its  opinion  whether  there  were  two  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  overt  act  against  the  prisoner;  "  because,'* 
said  the  counsel  in  the  former  case,  "  if  there  be  not  two  wit- 
nesses, as  the  law  requires,  we  need  not  trouble  the  court  with 
our  evidence.*'  Yet  this  excited  no  clamour  nor  evett  a  murmui- 
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on  the  part  of  the  counsel  who  prosecuted  for  the  crown;  nor 
was  any  objection  made  by  the  court.  It  seeros  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  correct  application  made  in  the  usual  course  of 
judicial  proceeding.  The  court  in  the  case  of  Rookwood  did 
not  decide  that  the  facts  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  were  true; 
for  they  undertook  no  such  thing.  But  it  was  admitted  that  two 
witnesses  must  swear  to  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment; 
that  the  court  must  decide  whether  two  witnesses  had  sworn  to 
it;  and  when  two  witnesses  had  given  evidence  to  that  effect* 
the  jury  must  decide  whether  their  evidence  be  true  or  not. 
There  were  two  men  who  had  given  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
the  overt  act;  and  then  this  application  was  made  to  the  court, 
not  to  decide  whether  their  testimony  were  true,  but  whether, 
admitting  that  what  they  said  was  true,  it  amounted  to  a  proof 
of  the  overt  act;  and  whether  what  amounted  to  an  overt  act 
were  proved  by  two  witnesses;  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  see  that  what  amounts  in  law  to  an  overt  act  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  If  there  be  but  one  witness,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  tell  the  jury  *'  you  cannot  convict  him,  because 
there  is  but  one  witness  to  the  overt  act."  The  court  has  a  right 
to  decide,  not  whether  the  witnesses  have  told  the  truth,  but,  if 
there  be  but  one,  to  instruct  the  jury  that  they  cannot  convict 
the  accused;  and  if  there  be  two  who  swear  to  the  overt  act.,  to 
tell  them  (as  was  done  in  Kookwood^s  case)  '^you  are  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  ^e  evidence  and  to  decide  on  it  according  to 
your  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  sworn 
to." 

But  in  this  case  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  facts  sworn  to  by 
the  witnesses;  and  we  present  to  the  court  a  perfecdy  distinct 
question:  that  though  these  facts  be  true,  yet  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  they  do  not  amount  to  an  act  of  levying  war,  it 
ought  to  direct  the  jury  that  the  party  accused  ought  to  be  ac- 
quitted. Sir,  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  decide  on  the 
mjiciency  of  evidence  admitted  to  be  true,  and  to  direct  the 
jury  to  acquit  the  accused  when  the  evidence  against  him  is 
clearly  insufficient  in  law  (as  we  contend  to  be  the  case  here) 
and  also  when  it  is  doubtful  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury. 

It  is  a  general  princi'ple,  that  the  court  does  not  decide  on  the 
truth  but  on  the  sufficiency  in  law  of  evidence;  and  the  jury  de- 
cide not  on  the  legal  sufficiency  but  on  the  truth  of  it.  To  ex- 
emplify this  doctrine,  suppose  an  action  of  trover  and  conver- 
sion. The  party  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  and  who  has 
brought  the  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  it,  proves 
no  act  of  conversion;  but  he  proves  that  he  demanded  it  of  the 
defendant  and  that  he  has  refused  to  deliver  it.  The  court  will 
tell  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  the  issue,  ^'if  you  believe  these 
facts  thatt  the  property  belongs  to  the   plaintiff,  that  he  has 
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demanded  it  of  the  defendant  who  has  possessed  it,  and  that 
he  refused  to  deliver  it,  they  are  sufficient  in  Law  to  aa« 
thorize  a  belief  that  he  converted  it  to  his  own  use,  and 
will  justify  you  to  find  him  guilty."  This  would  be  correct 
in  the  court;  because  it  is  a  legal  principle  that  ^^  a  demand  and 
.  refusal  are  evidence  of  a  conversion;"  and  the  jury  in  this  case 
would  be  warranted  in  finding  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
court  in  such  a  case  would  decide  not  on  the  truth  but  the  suf* 
ficiency  of  the  evidence;  and  the  jury  would  decide  not  on  the 
sufficiency  but  the  truth  of  the  evidence.  Hei:e  the  rights  of  the 
court  are  evident  and  acknowledged  as  well  as  those  of  die 
jury;  and  if  the  jury  were  to  disregard  its  instruction,  the 
court  would  set  aside  their  verdict  and  grant  a  new  trial. 

So  in  the  case  of  an  action  brought  to  recover  a  sum  of  mo^ 
ney  due  on  simple  contract  or  on  account:  if  the  plaintiff. prove 
that  the  defendant  at  the  time  stated  in  the  declaration,  or  with- 
in the  time  allowed  by  the  statute  of  limitations  if  it  were 
pleaded,  had  acknowledged  the  debt  to  be  justly  due,  though 
he  made  no  promise  to  pay  it,  yet  on  the  trial  of  the  issue  on 
the  promise,  the  court  would  tell  the  jury  that  as  the  plaintiff 
proved  that  the  defendant  had  acknowledged  the  debt,  it  was 
sufficient  testimou}'^  to  justify  .a  verdict  in  his  favour;  and  if  the 
jury  were  to  disregard  the  direction  of  the  court,  the  court 
would  set  aside  their  verdict  and  grant  a  new  trial.  The  court 
would  be  right;  because  it  is  a  rule  of  law  that'  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  debt  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  promise  to  pay  it« 
When  a  party  acknowledges  a  debt,  the  law  implies  a  promise 
to  pay  it.  In  this  case  also  the  court  decides  on  the  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence. 

So  in  aa  action  of  debt  on  a  bond:  if  the  plaintiff  have  not  de- 
manded the  debt  for  twenty  years,  and  there  be  no  evidence  of 
a  payment  or  a  promise  to  pay  within  that  time,  the  court  on  the 
application  of  the  defendant  would  tell  the  jury,  "  if  you  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fact  that  no  demand  has  been  made  for  twenty 
years,  nor  any  paymetit  or  promise  in  that  time,  it  is  evidence 
sufficient  to  justify  you  in  finding  for  the  defendant:"  and  if 
the  jury,  disregarding  the  instructions  of  the  court,  were  to 
find  for  the  plaintiff,  their  verdict  would  certainly  be  set  aside, 
and  a  new  trial  granted.  In  this  case  also  we  see  the  exercise 
of  the  general  power.  The  court  decides  on  the  sufficiency  in 
the  law  of  the  evidence  adduced. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Coke,  the  question  was  whether  a 
great  length  of  enjoyment,  where  the  right  could  not  have  been 
originally  acquired  but  by  matter  of  record,  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  jury  to  presume  that  there  was  a  grant,  although  it 
could  not  be  produced;  and  the  court  decided  that  such  a  long 
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time  of  enjoyment  was  sufficient  to  authorize  the  presumption 
of  a  regular  grant.  In  so  doing  the  court  decided  on  the  suffi'^ 
cienct/  of  the  time  of  possession  to  presume  a  right;  that  the 
jury  mai/  in  such  cases  presume  an  original  grant;  and  if  they 
fnay^  they  ouffht  to  presume  it  in  order  to  defend  possession  so 
long  aquiesced  in.  And  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield  fully  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  reported  in  Coke^  and  decided  that  when 
there  was  such  a  long  time  of  possession,  it  ought  not  only  to 
be  presumed  that  a  grant  had  existed,  but  that  every  thing  had 
been  done  that  should  make  the  grant  valid;  and  ^  that  after 
twenty  years'  unimpeached  possession  of  a  corporate  franchise, 
no  rule  ought  to  be  grinted  against  the  person  in  possession  to 
oblige  him  to  shew  by  what  right  he  holds  it.'*  See  4fth  But" 
row^s  'Reports^  p.  1462.  The  Winchelsea  cases. 

In  these  cases  also  the  court  decided  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence. 

In  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Botts,  the  principle  is  the  same.  In 
those  cases  it  is  established  that  in  every  criminal  case  the  court 
is  to  decide  what  constitutes  the  criminality  and  what  amounts 
to  sufficient  legal  evidence  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  king  v.  John  Wilkins,  reported  by  Leacky 
p*  422.  the  court  determined  as  a  question  ot  law  what  were 
false  pretences:  that  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  from  the 
servant  of  the  owner,  to  whom  they  were  delivered  in  order  to 
be  carried  to  a  customer  who  had  purchased  them,  was  a  taking 
from  the  possession  of  the  master;  and  if  so  taken  with  a  precon- 
ceived design  to  steal  them  amounted  to  felony."  When  the 
evidence  was  given  in  that  case,  the  jury  found  the  facts;  but 
the  case  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  be- 
cause it  was  a  question  of  law. 

They  say  that  we  have  omitted  to  make  the  objection  in  pro- 
per time,  and  have  therefore  waived  the  advantage.  To  this  I 
will  again  answer,  that  whenever  any  testimony  is  given  in  any 
case,  it  is  the  proper  time  to  object  to  it.  Whenever  any  illegal 
testimony  is  o^re^  against  a  criminal,  then  is  the  proper  time 
to  oppose  it.  So  here  we  apply  to  the  court  with  respect  to  the 
legal  effect  of  the  facts  charged  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  as 
all  the  evidence^  which  goes  to  prove  acts  on  the  island,  proves 
that  they  were  not  acts  of  war,  and  that  he  was  absent  at  the 
time.  We  therefore  call  on  the  court  to  say  whether  they 
amount  to  levying  of  war';  and  whether  the  evidence  offered 
against  the  accused  be  relevant  to  the  charge  laid  in  this 
indictment. 

So  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  decide  what  are  false 
tokens  as  appears  from  2d  Strange^  p.  1127.  where  the  accused 
was  convicted  for  procuring  by  false  tokens  a  promissory  note. 
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under  pretence  that  he  would  bring  money  for  it;  and  the  judg- 
ment was  arrested  because  the  indictment  did  not  specify  the 
false  tokens;  which  clearly  proves  that  what  amounts  to  a  false 
token  is  a  question  of  law;  but  the  jury  are  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  accused  used  such  tokens  or  not«<Inlike  manner  it 
is  the  province  of  the  court  to  determine  what  constitutes  the 
crime  of  profane  swearing.  In  1*^  Strange^  p.  497.  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  particular  oaths  must  be  set  forth  in  a  con- 
viction, that  the  court  may  judge  of  their  criminality;  and  that 
what  is  a  profane  oath  or  curse  is  matter  of  law. 

In  like  manner  the  court  decides  what  acts  amount  to  un- 
lawful gaming.  SeeBurroxu^s  Reports^p.X07^*2QlB*  But  in  these 
cases  the  truth  of  the  evidence  must  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 
They  would  have  the  power  of  deciding  whether  those  acts  were 
done  or  not;  but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  say  whe- 
ther they  amounted  to  unlawful  gaming  or  not. 

Mac  Nallyy  p*  547.  was  quoted  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
the  court  to  decide  the  criminality  of  acts  found  or  admitted. 
I  have  attended  to  the  observations  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  on  this  and  several  other 
points;  the  correctness  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  examine. 
Indeed  the  gentlemen  have  freed  me  from  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining many  authorities  in  their  favour,  because  they  have  pro- 
duced but  few;  and  these  they  have  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  like  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo.  The  violation  of  the  rights 
of  juries  is  the  burden  of  their  song,  the  constant  theme  of 
their  declamation. 

The  authority  from  Mac  Nally  was  produced  by  my  re- 
spectable friend  to  shew  that  the  court  is  the  judge  of  malice 
when  facts  are  found  (or  admitted)  and  not  the  jury.  It  was 
the  case  of  major  John  Oneby,  (reported  in  2  Lord  Raymond^  p. 
1485.  and  2  Strange^  p*  766.)  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  William  Gower.  The  jury  stated  all  the  facts  in  a  special  ver- 
dict; and  the  principal  question  arising  thereon  was  whether 
there  were  sufficient  .time  for  his  passion  to  cool  or  not*  And 
notwithstanding  the  observation  of  my  friend  who  prosecutes, 
the  case  fully  warrants  what  Mr.  Botts  said:  "  Raymond  J. 
after  argument  on  the  special  verdict  laid'down  this  proposition^ 
to  -which  all  the  judges  agreed:  that  the  court  are  judges  of  the 
malice^  and  not  the  jury;  and  that  the  court  are  also  judges  of  the 
fact  found  by  the  jury,  whether  if  the  quarrel  was  sudden, 
there  was  time  for  the  passion  to  cool,  or  whether  the  act  was 
deliberate  or  not.  It  was  a  case  where  the  parties,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  and  improper  conduct  of  Oneby,  were  ad- 
mitted by  Gower  on  his  deathbed  to  have  fought  faiily: 
^^  that  he  had  received  the  wounds  in  a  manner  among  swords- 
men called  fair."   It  was  a  case  where  the  aflfections  of  the 
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human  heart  and  every  feeling  of  the  8oi4  wc;re  in  fiurour  of 
the  prisoner;  and  in  which  it  was  most  painful  for  the  jury  to 
give  an  opinion  to  convict  him.  No  doubt  they  would  have  ac- 
quiUed  him  entirely  or  found  him  only  guilty  of  manslaughter 
if  they  could  have  done  so  conscientiously.  Being  unable  to  do 
so,  they  devolved  the  responsibility  on  the  court  by  finding  the 
facts  in  a  special  verdict;  and  the  court  detern^ined  that  there 
was  malice,  because  there  was  time  for  the  passion  to  cooL 

There  has  been  a  case  stated  by  Mr.  Botts  which  was  deter- 
mined by  judges  appointed  under  the  government  of  Virginia, 
in  which  dae  same  principle  was  fully  recognised  and  eiiforced. 
They  were  not  of  that  class  of  judges  who  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  a  disposition  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
juries;  *they  were  of  such  political  sentimenta  as  would  secure 
them  from  the  gentlemen's  suspicions  on  that  subject;  yet 
neither  popular  clamour  nor  professional  declamation  prevent* 
ed  these  judges  from  pronouncing  that  correct  sentence  of  the 
law,  which  became  men  of  independence  and  integrity. 

They  determined  in  substance  the  same  principle  that  is  her«b 
laid  down  in  Mac  Nally.  They  decided  that  as  the  party,  pro* 
voked  by  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  deceased,  had  had  sufficient 
time  to  reflect  and  for  his  passion  to  cool,  the  provoking  cir* 
cumstance9  should  not  be  given  in  evidence  in  extenuation  of 
the  murder;  which  was  in  principle  adjudging  that  he  must  have 
killed  him  with  malice  prepense. 

[Here  Mr.  Botts  again  briefly  stated  some  of  the  circum- 
stances  in  Gatewood's  case;  which  see  before.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin again  read  the  authority  from  Mac  Nally  and  endea^ 
youred  to  prove  tHat  the  decision  in  Gatewood's  case  was 
merely  the  same  in  effect;  that  in  both  cases  the  judges  per- 
formed a  most  important  duty  and  judged  of  the  malice;  and 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  either  decision  was  complained 
of  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury.  He  then 
proceeded.] 

Mac  Nally  further  takes  notice  that  Foster  says  that  in  ^^  cases 
•f  doubt  and  real  difficulty,  it  b  commonly  recommended  to 
the  jury  to  state  facts  and  circumstances  in  a  special  verdict; 
but  when  die  law  is  clear,  (as  we  presume  it  is  in  this  case) 
A^/^^9  under  the  dtrectton  of  the  court  in  point  oflaw^  matters 
of  lact  being  still  left  to  their  determination,  may,  and,  if  they 
are  well  advised,  will  always  find  a  general  verdict  conformable 
to  such  dtrection^^ 

According  to  this  authority  the  court  will  tell  the  jury,  *^  if 
you  find  such  and  such  facts  to  be  true,  then  you  will  flftd  that 
the  party  is  innocent  or  guilty  on  these  facts,  according  to  the 
law  which  the  court  has  explained  to  you."  This  is  presiseH* 
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according  to  the  general  and  usual  course  of  proceediag  in  crimi- 
nal prosecutions.  Here  then  is  the  authority  of  which  my  respect- 
able friend  on  the  other  side  could  not  discover  the  application^ 
and  which  he  says  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself.  It  is  as  <^lear 
as  the  light  of  day.  It  is  so  plain  that  a  schoolboy  who  spells'  his 
a  h — ab^  must  comprehend  it.  Mac  Nally  says,  it  proves  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  right  of  the  court  to  judge  of  the  malice,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  determine  the  criminality  of  facts  found  or 
admitted. 

Here  a  desultory  conversation  ensued  among  the  counsel. 

Mr.  IIat  declared  that  it  was  manifest  that  the  gentle- 
man had  not  understood  him,  or  he  would  not  have  made 
such  remarks;  that  he  seemed  to  vary  the  ground  of  the 
motion  as  originally  made  by  Mr.  Wickham;  that  the  motion  was 
not  that  the  court  should  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  overt  act  be- 
ing or  not  being  committed  on  the  island,  or  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted an  overt  act  of  levying  war;  but  to  exclude  the  testimony  of 
certain  witnesses  from  being  heard  as  irrelevant;  that  with  re- 
spect to  previous  malice,  although  the  court  might  declare  what 
constituted  it,  yet  the  jury  were  the  proper  tribunal  to  inquire  and 
ascertain,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  whether  it  exist«- 
ed  or  not;  and  that  the  authority  of  Mac  Nally  did  not  prove 
the  propriety  of  taking  from  the  jury  the  decision  of  facts. 

Mr.  WicKHAM  explained.  We  object,  said  he,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  testimony  relating  to  acts  at  the  mouth  of  Cumber- 
land or  elsewhere  out  of  this  district  as  irrelevant  and  illegal. 
We  contend  that  there  has  been  no  evidence  given  of  an  overt 
act  in  Virginia,  where  the  indictment  charges  it;  that  acts  com- 
mitted at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  are  triable  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  only  in  that  state  and  district;  and 
cannot  be  received  as  evidence  to  prove  acts  alleged  to  be  done 
in  Virginia. 

,  Chief  Justice. — Mr.  ]>^artin  also  argued  on  the  propriety  of 
instructing  the  jury  as  to  what  constitutes  an  overt  act  of  i$;vying 
war  and  the  effect  of  the  acts  proved  to  have  been  committed  oo 
the  island. 

Mr.  WicKHAM. — We  not  only  object  to  the  admission  of 
evidence  of  facts  out  of  this  district'  as  illegal  and  irrelevant,  but 
we  insist  on  the  insufficiency  in  law  of  the  evidence  kA  facts  in 
this  district.  We  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Burr  with  the  persons  who  committed  the  acts  on  Blanner- 
hassett's  island.  We  call  on  them  to  prove  it  if  they  can*  If  thejr 
cannot  prove  it,  we  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  titde  of  evidence 
that  can  affect  him;  that  those  acts  of  others  on  the  island  are  not 
treasonable;  they  do  not.  amount  tg  an  overt  act  of  levying  w«r; 
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ttnd  if  they  were  treasonable,  he  is  but  an  accessory  before  tti€ 
fact;  and  therefore  they  must  prove  the  guilt  of  the  principal  by 
the  record  of  his  conviction  1>efore  they  can  charge  the 
accessory. 

Mr.  Martin  then  resumed  his  argument. 

If  the  gentleman  had  permitted  me  to  go  on  further  he  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  me  for  misunderstanding 
him.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  misunderstood  him;  but  I  be- 
lieve I  did  understand  him. 

Sir,  there  are  two  distinct  questions  before  the  court  which 
were  fully  opened  by  Mr.  Wickham>  as  I  understood  that  gen- 
tleman. We  say,  first,  that  testimony  of  what  happened  since  the 
party  left  Blannerhassetts^s  island  is  irrelevant  to  our  having 
levied  war  on  the  island.  This  is  a  distinct  proposition.  We 
say,  secondly,  that  admitting  what  is  proved  on  the  island  to  be 
true,  it  does  not  amount  to  levying  war.  They  charge  us  with 
having  committed  an  act  of  levying  war  on  Blannerhassett's  isl- 
and; but  they  now  wish  to  give  evidence  of  what  happened 
down  the  river  and  out  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  This  cannot  be 
relevant  to  prove  facts  charged  on  the  island  in  the  county  of 
Wood.  So  that  in  fact  there  are  two  questions  before  the  court: 
the  one  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  testimony  which  they  wish 
to  introduce;  and  the  other  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  testimony 
already  introduced.  We  have  endeavoured  to  consider  them 
distinctly;  and  we  have  been  answered  only  by  declamation. 

The  gentleman  has  suggested  that  the  authority  adduced 
from  Mac  Nally  from  the  case  of  major  John  Oneby  did  not 
establish  the  position  contended  for.  What  was  that  position? 
That  the  court  are  judges  of  the  malice  and  of  the  facts  fouT\d  by 
the  jury.  For  this  position  there  was  no  necessity  to  produce 
authority.  It  was  so  plain  in  itself  and  so  perfectly  well  known 
that  not  only  every  tyro  in  the  profession  but  the  very  child  who 
knows  his  alphabet  may  understand  it.  How  does  it  apply  to  the 
criminality  or  innocence  of  the  acts  committed  on  the  island? 
That  correct  rule  of  law  proves  that  though  th^  jury  are  to  find 
the  facts  in  every  case,  yet  the  court  is  always  to  judge  t)f  the 
criminality  or  illegality  of  all  acts  found  by  a  jury  or  agreed  by 
the  parties.  The  jury  there  presented  the  facts  to  the  court  in  a 
special  verdict;  and  the  court  decided  that  there  existed  malice; 
that  as  the  prisoner  had  had  sufficient  time  to  reflect  and  for  his 
passion  to  cool,  he  was  guilty  of  murder. 

But  said  the  gentleman,  "  if  he  had  looked  a  little  further 
into  Mac  Nally,  he  would  have  found  him  declaring  that  the 
jury  may  find  a  general  verdict  as  to  law  and  fact. 

Tlie  next  paragraph  to  which  he  alludes,  and  which  is  in  these 
words,  ^*  in  cases  of  doubt  and  real  difficulty,  it  is  commonly 
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liicoiiimended  to  the  juiy  to  state  fMto  wmd 
special  verdict;  but  where  the  law  is  clear  thfey  iMiy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  court  in  point  oflaWy  matters  of  foc^  i^^V  ^^ 
left  to  their  detenninatitm^  and  if  they  are  well  informed,  stii/^af- 
way e  find  a  general  verdict  conformable  to  such  (Rrection^  is  no 
more  than  this:  that  die  court  may  tell  the  jury,  ^  you  will 
consider  all  the  facts  in  your  own  mind.  If  you  find  such  and 
such  facts  true,  you  may  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  against 
the  prisoner.  If  you  find  such  and  such  other  facts  true,  yoa 
will  then  find  him  guilty  only  of  manslaughter .''  Is  there  any^ 
tiling  in  this  that  interferes  with  the  principle  stated  before  by 
Mac  Nallyf  It  is  perfecdy  consistent  with  it.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction. He  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  declare 
what  the  law  is,  and  to  instruct  the  jury  that  they  ought  to  find 
according  to  the  evidence  produced  before  them  and  die  law  ex- 
plained  to  them.  Thus  in  this  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
instruct  the  jury  that  if  the  testimony  be  as  we  represent  it,  if 
there  be  no  further  evidence  of  acts  on  the  island  than  what 
have  been  already  adduced,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  an  overt  act 
of  levying  war;  because  the  acts  hitherto  proved  do  not  consti- 
tute in  law  an  overt  act  of  war.  But  he  has  no  dependence  on 
authority.  These  principles  of  the  common  law  which  we  so 
highly  regard  and  from  which  we  deduce  many  arguments,  the 
gentleman  considers  as  trash,  as  mere  rubbish  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  His  confidence  is  only  in  a  new  kind  of  forensic  code 
csdled  the  system  of  common  sense,  according  to  which  he  sup- 
poses there  were  acts  of  war  levied  on  the  island.  Sir,  nothing 
js  more  uncertain  than  common  sense*  There  are  some  plain 
leading^principles  of  it  in  which  we  all  agree.  But  when  it  is  to 
be  applied  to  particular  subjects  and  especfally  to  legal  con- 
struction, to  judicial  interpretation  according  to  every  man's 
conception,  you  will  find  there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of 
common  sense  as  there  are  different  features  in  the  human 
face. 

But  though  I  cannot  concur  with  the  gentleman  in  his  new 
system  of  jurisprudence,  I  will  so  far  agree  with  him  a^  to  ad- 
mit that  the  judges  in  Great  Britain  have  sometimes  acted  on 
principles  the  most  iniquitous,  and  as  unjust  and  oppressive  as 
those  which  are  now  contended  for.  They  have  established  in 
Great  Britain  a  system  of  evidence  of  the  most  oppressive  and 
tyranni  cal  kind,  by  an  unprincipled  perversion  of  laws.,  which  were 
passed  to  secure  the  subjects  of  that  country  against  persecu- 
tion. The  law  required,  for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  that  the 
overt  act  should  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  But  they  have 
adopted  the  principle  that  if  the  overt  act  be  proved  in  the  coun- 
ty where  laid  by  one  witness^  another  act  of  the  same  kind  of 
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lieMoa  IMy  bft  ]>fov#d  ia  anotlier  coui^  by  another  wuoeai* 
It  would  b6  bad  enough  to  allow  ia  evidence  an  act  not  charged 
even  in  the  same  ooutity  where  one  act  is  laid*  But  it  is  allow- 
ed in  a  difiereat  county*  What  is  the  consequence  of  this  ab« 
Mirdi^?  It  is  like  the  pinion  of  judge  Iredell,  (if  he  ever  ck^ 
pressed  such  an  opinion)  that  CHonfessions  or  other  testimony 
might  be  let  in  to  support  inauficient  testimony««-*the  evidence 
of  witttesses  not  entided  to  credit;  or  to  prove  what  was  already 
Sufficiently  proved  and  reqmred  no  confirmation!  and  thus  a  law, 
which  was  intended  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject  against 
oppression  by  false  testimony,  is  evaded;  and  the  subject  is  ex- 
posed  to  destruction  by  perjury.  It  is  manifest  that  the  inten* 
tion  of  tl|e1aw  in  requiring  two  witnesses  to  establish  toe  overt 
act  was  that  both  should  prove  the  same  act;  that  one  should 
eonfirm  the  evidence  of  the  other;  and  that  the  duince  of  dan- 
ger by  perjury  should  be  diminished*  Is  not  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  construction  as  manifest  as  its  tendency  is  dangerous^  I 
ask^  in  the  name  of  ^e  God  of  heaven,  what  security  is  afforded 
by  requiring  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  overt  act,  if  it  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  one  act  in  die  county  where  the  offence  islaid  by 
one  witness,  and  another  act  in  another  county  by  another! 
What  safety  is  even  produced  if  two  acts  be  allowed  to  be 
proved  in  the  same  county  but  by  two  different  witnesses?  The 
object  ot  the  hiw  was  to  give  further  security  against  false  ac* 
cusations  by  requiring  one  witness  to  corroborate  the  testimony 
of  another.  But  by  ti^is  construction  the  object  is  complete^r 
frustrated.  There  should  be  no  evidence  adnutted  of  an  overt 
act  in  a  county  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  laid.  I  ask  how 
would  the  court  act  if  the  prosecutor  were  to  come  forward  and 
attempt  first  to  prove  an  overt  act  not  laid  in  the  indictment,  in 
a  county  not  stated  in  the  indictment?  Would  it  not  tell  him 
^  you  must  first  prove  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment,  be-- 
A>re  you  can  be  permitted  to  introduce  such  evidence?"  Does 
not  ^is  then  forcibly  prove  that  the  court  must  in  the  first 
instance  decide  whedier  the  over^  act  laid  in  the  indictment  be 
proved  or  not?  What  is  meant,  by  this  rulef  The  books  say 
that  the  jury  are  to  determine  whether  the  witnesses  have 
sworn  to  the  truth;  but  it  devolves  upon  the  court  to  say  whe- 
ther the  overt  act  laid  have  been  proved  by  two  witnesses  ad- 
mitting the  jury  to  believe  their  testimony  to  be  true.  If  the 
court  think  diat  two  witnesses  have  proved  the  overt  act  charg- 
ed't'admitting  what  they  say  to  be  true,  and  if  the  jury  believe 
what  they  allege  to  be  true,  then  sufficient  evidence  qf  the  overt 
act  has  been  given;  more  is  unnecessary;  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  triaL  Wny  should  it  persist  and  let  in  other  testimony, 
if  the  law  mean  that  the  overt  act  is  to  be  proved  by  two  whi 
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nessea?  If  the  con8titttti<m  oidy  r^qoire  Bttisfaetoiy  9^A  legal 
proof  by  two  witnesses,  why  should  more  be  demanded?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  only  one  witness  prov€  the  act  laid  in  the 
indictment,  or  if  the  jury  do  not  believe  the  testimony  adduced 
though  given  by  two  witnesses,  there  ought  in  like  manner  to 
be  an  end  of  the  trial;  and  the  accused  should  be  acquitted.  If 
proof  of  the  overt  act  by  one  witness  be  insufficient,  how  can 
that  insufficient  evidence  be  confirmed  or  rendered  sufficient 
by  the  proof  of  another  overt  act  equally  iilsufficientf  Yet  thii 
absurdity  results  from  their  arguments:  that  one  insufficient  and 
illegal  act  is  legalized  and  confirmed  by  another  act  equally 
insufficient  and  illegal.  The  grammatical  as  well  as  the  legd 
and  rational  construaion  is  that  the  same  act  which  is  laid 
should  be  established  by  two  witnesses.  It  speaks  of  the  overt 
act  in  the  singular  number;  and  that  it  must  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  According  to  this  rational  construction,  our 
constitution,  intending  to  prevent  such  a  perversion  of  manifest 
intention,  requires  expressly  that  there  should  be  two  xoitnesseB 
to  the  same  overt  act. 

The  court  must  judge  howthe  facts  laid  are  proved,and,when 
the  jury  are  going  to  retire,  it  instructs  them  to  this  effect:  ^^Gen- 
tlemen,  if  you  find  the  facts  laid  in  the  indictment  to  be  true,  you 
cannot  disregard  the  evidence,  but  must  find  the  prisoner  guU^; 
but  if  you  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  swore 
to  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment,  you  must  find  a  verdict 
of  acquittal." 

I  hope  to  be  excused  for  being  thus  particular  in  explaining 
the  absurdity  of  the  construction  adopted  by  the  judges  in 
Great  Britain  (before  the  act  of  William  III.  passed)  in  not  re- 
quiring the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
and  suffering  in  its  stead  what  affords  no  security  against  un- 
just and  false  accusations:  the  proof  of  one  act  by  one  witness 
and  of  another  by  another,  even  in  a  different  county;  since  the^ 
evidence  of  one  does  not  confirm  or  corroborate  that  of  the 
other.  But  this  construction  neither  affects  the  power  of  the 
court  nor  the  rights  of  the  jury.  The  inconvenience  has  arisen 
from  the  courts  in  Great  Britain  leaning  to  gratify  those  in 
power,  and  from  whom  they  derived  their  appointments,  and 
torturing  the  law  into  a  meaning  quite  different  from  that  which 
was  intended. 

But  poor  East  has  been  caught  napping  by  the  gendeman. 
He  disapproves  of  what  this  writer  says  in  page  9T%  and  insists 
that  he  has  mistaken  the  law.  The  subject  which  he  discusses  is 
a  general  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  fing;  and  the  in* 
quiry  is,  how  far  the  act  of  one  conspirator  is  evidence  against 
the  others.   His  words  Are  ^^  but  when  the  connejgion  between 
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the  parties  by  one  or  other  of  Ae  mems  above  mentioned  is  6we 
established,  of  which  the  court  must  in  the  Jirst  instance  judg-Cj 
previous  to  the  admission  of  any  consequential  evidence  to  af- 
fect the  prisoner  by  the  act  of  others  to  which  he  was  not  a 
party  or  privy,  than  whatever  is  done  in  pursuance  of  that  con- 
spiracy by  one  of  thp  conspirators,  though  unknown  perhaps  to 
the  rest  al  the  time,  is  to  be  considered  the  act  pf  all."  Here  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  court  must  in  the  first  instance  judge 
whether  the  connexion  between  the  parties  engaged  in  £e 
conspiracy  have  been  established,  before  it  wiU  admit  evi* 
dence  of  the  acts  of  the  other  conspirators  to  be  submitted  to 
the  jury  against  the  party  on  trial.  Not  that  the  court  is  to  un- 
dertake to  give  a  verdict  in  the  cause;  but  it  decides  whether 
such  evidence  have  been  given  to  the  jury  as  establishes  the  con- 
nexion between  the  parties.  If  the  court  think  that  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  prove  the  connexion  between  the  parties,  then 
the  testimony  which  is  offered  to  the  jury  of  the  acts  of  the 
other  conspirators  is  admitted  against  the  party  prosecuted. 
But  if  the  court  do  not  think  the  testimony  respecting  the  con- 
nexion between  the  parties  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  connex- 
ion, then  the  court  rejects  the  evidence  which  is  offered  to  the 
jury  to  prove  the  acts  of  other  parties  against  the  accused;  and 
the  court  will  tell  the  jury  of  course  that  they  ought  to  find  the 
defendant  not  guilty.  If  die  court  have  the  right  to  decide  whe- 
ther sufficient  evidence  have  been  adduced  to  establish  the  con- 
nexiod  between  conspirators,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  determine 
whether  sufficient  evidence,  if  true,  have  been  laid  before  the 
jury  to  establish  the  overt  act. 

But  the  gentleman  insinuates  that  East  was  napping;  and  that 
he  has  involved  himself  in  contradiction.  I  have  read  with  at- 
tention the  two  passages  from  which  this  inference  is  deduced, 
but  can  fiiid  nothing  to  justify  it.  I  have  just  cited  the  first  pas- 
sage. The  second  is  in  page  125.  and  in  the  words  following: 
*'  But  after  proof  of  an  overt  act  in  the  county  in  which  the  trea- 
son is  laid,  evidence  may  be  given  of  any  other  overt  acts  of  the 
same  species  of  treason  in  other  counties." 

It  may  be  that  my  common  sense  is  different  from  his  com- 
mon sense;  but  I  can  discern  no  incongruity,  nothing  repugnant 
or  improper  in  the  observafions  of  East.  They  are  written,  it  is 
true,  in  plain  English;  but  possibly  the  gentleman,  as  he  says 
himself,  does  not  understand  them;  and  possibly  they  are  not 
so  contradictory  as  he  may  think  them.  Sir, East  is  not  napping^ 
The  latter  passage  is  a  practical  explanation  of  and  perfecdy 
consistent  with  what  he  had  said  before.  He  says  that  there 
must  be /ro^ of  the  overt  act  before  other  testimony  is  let  )b> 
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l%e  84tt«  cfoccriae  U  fixUy  cxpliaaed  in  3tf  iMrc  JKrf^^  Em- 
dence  from  ^  616  to  j^  633*  His  second  rule  **  of  evidence  ad- 
missible to  support  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  of  high  trea- 
aon,^'  is  precisdy  what  is  stated  by  East:  that  ^^  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  being  proved,  the  act  of  any  man  engaged  in  such 
eonspiracy,  thongh  not  on  his  trial,  is  evidence  to  criminate 
diose  with  whom  he  cooperated,  though  they  are  not  on  trial.'* 

In  all  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mac  Nidly  of  prosecutions 
against  several  persons  for  high  treason,  when  the  acts  of 
other  conspirators  were  admitted  against  the  person  on  trial, 
the  connexion  between  the  parties  was  first  proved;  and  the 
court  in  every  instance  judged  of  the  previous  proof  of  this 
connexion;  and  from  the  nature  of  diings  it  must  be  so. 

In  the  case  of  the  king  against  Hardy  for  high  treason,  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  proposed  to  read  a  letter  upon  the  prin» 
eiofe  of  its^being  a  correspondence  between  one  of  the  persons 
proved  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  conspiracy  and  another  per- 
son at  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  likewise  proved  to  be  par^ 
ty  in  it.  It  was  a  letter  from  Martin  to  Margacot  at  that  time 
in  custody,  &c.  It  was  stated  to  be  in  terms  calculated  to  excite 
the  northern  people,  by  the  doctrines  which  had  been  dissemi^* 
hated  in  London.  It  was  strongly  objected  to;  but  the  paper  was 
read.  Let  us  see  whether  this  practical  commentary  agree 
with  the  text.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  never  was  a  more 
perfect  agreement  between  a  text  and  its  commentary.  Why  was 
this  letter  admitted  in  evidence  against  Hardy?  Because  evi* 
dence  had  been  given  before  to  prove  a  connexion  between 
him  and  the  other  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  especially  the  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

On  the  the  same^principle  a  letter  addressed  from  a  socie^ 
in  Sheffield  to  the  prisoner,  found  in  the  possession  of  Thelwell, 
was  admitted  in  the  same  trial  against  the  prisoner.  There  aiie 
several  other  decisions,  on  the  same  principle  noticed  by  Mac 
Nally  on  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  &c.  Did  not  the  court  first 
decide,  on  these  cases,  that  there  was  sufficientevidence  adduced 
to  prove  a  connexion  between  the  parties  before  it  admitted 
testimony  of  the  acts  of  others  to  be  given  against  the  person  on 
trial?  And  this  evidence  of  their  connexion  being  thus  given^ 
the  court  then  received  before  the  Jury  evidence  of  the  acts  of 
other  conspirators*  If  it  had  not  been  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
vious evidence  did  prove  this  connexion  it  would  not  have 
permitted  the  acts  of  one  person  to  be  given  in  evidence  against 
another. 

Do  not  these  cases  afford  a  complete  practical  explanation  of 
the  principle  laid  down  by  East  that  "  the  court  cure  to  judge  in 
^he  first  instance  of  the  connexion  betiveen  the  parties  bein^ 
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estabSshed  previous  to  the  admission  of  any  consequential  evidence 
to  affect  the  prisoner  by  the  act  of  others^'*  When  I  say  that  the 
court  decides  that  sufficient  Evidence  has  been  given  to  prove  a 
connexion  between  the  parties,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
determines  the  facts  to  be  true,  but  only  that  such  evidence  has 
been  given^  as^  iftrue^  would  establish  the  connencion  betiveen  the 
parties*  It  does  not  decide  on  the  truth  of  facts,  but  that  if 
true,  they  establish  the  connexion  between  the  parties;  and 
then  it  lets  in  the  additional  evidence  to  the  jury.  If  the 
judges  do  not  believe  the  connexion  between  the  parties  to  be 
proved,  they  will  not  let  the  subsequent  testimony  go  to'  the  ju- 
ry.  But  if  they  belief  e  their  connexion  to  be  proved,  then  they 
will  permit  the  other  testimony  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  and 
tell  them, "if  you  believe  these  facts  to  be  true,  you  may  find 
him  guilty,  but  otherwise  you  must  find  him  to  be  innocent." 
Sir,  I  find  the  practical  commentary  to  be  most  undoubtedly 
a  correct  exemplification  of  the  text. 

As  to  the  general  principles  which  have  been  discussed,  I 
shall  make  but  a  single  additional  observation;  after  which  I  shall 
take  some  notice  of  some  observations  of  the  gentleman;  fori 
cannot  call  them  arguments.  If  the  court  or  jury  entertain  any 
doubt  on  any  question,  they  should  decide  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused. If  the  jury  have  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  facts,  or  if 
the  court  have  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  law,  they  ought  in 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity  as  well  as  of  establish- 
ed authority  to  determine  for  the  prisoner.  The  judge  or  juror, 
who  had  anv  rational  doubt  of  the  law  or  facts,  would  violate 
every  sacrea  duty  to  his  country  and  to  his  God,  if  he  did  not 
decide  in  favour  of  the  party  whose  life  was  at  stake. 

The  gentleman  observed  pretty  early  in  his  argument  that 
judge  Chase  was  not  Impeached  on  account  of  the  opinion  that 
he  had  given,  but  for  his  improper,  intemperate  and  persecuting 
conduct  on  the  trial.  It  was  for  strictly  and  impartially  ex- 
pounding the  law,  regardless  of  parties  or  consequences:  for 
doing,  in  short,  what  this  court  is  now  called  upon  to  do.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  were  intended  by  this  observation  that  your 
Honours  should  be  apprehensive  of  an  impeachment  in  case  you 
should  decide  against  the  wishes  of  the  government.  I  will  not 
presume  that  it  was  used  with  that  view;  but  it  is  susceptible  of 
being  so  misunderstood,  however  innocently  or  inadvertcndy 
it  may  have  been  made. 

Those  who  argued  against  judge  Chase  on  his  impeachment 
did  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  which 
he  had  given  on  the  trial  of  Fries;  yet  it  was  an  opinion  that  was 
dissatisfactory  to  congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  Sintes. 
What  was  the  persecuting  disposition  manifested  bv  the  judge 
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of  which  they  complained?  It  was*  what  they  termed  ui  en- 
croachineDt  on  the  rights  of  the  jury  and  forestalling  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court  on  the  law  in  order  to  prevent  the  acquittal  and 
to  take  away  the  life  of  poor  Fries*  It  was  for  rigi(Uy  deciding 
against  the  person  accused. 

Are  you  called  on  now  to  do  any  act  which  may  be  consider- 
ed  as  tyrannical  in  taking  from  the  prisoner  the  chance  of  an 
acquittal  by  a  just  and  lawful  defence?  Are  you  called  on  to  de- 
prive the  accused  of  the  benefit  of  counsel  and  of  afaur  trial  bf 
a  prejudged  opinion?  for  that  was  the  charge  against  judge 
Chase.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  mention  it;  but  the  motives 
which  induced  that  prosecution  are  well  known  and  could  be 
clearly  proved*  Though  judge  Peters  concurred  in  opinioB 
with  judge  Chase  on  the  points  of  law,  yet  they  did  not  charge 
him  with  any  high  crime  or  misdemeanor.  The  time  that 
elapsed  betvi^een  the  commission  of  the  pretended  offences  and 
the  prosecution  and  other  circumstances  justify  the  conclusion 
that  because  of  his  talents,  firmness  and  political  opinions,  he 
was  selected  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  those  who  were  in 
power. 

We  do  not  call  on  the  court  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from 
having  the  chance  of  being  acquitted,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
benefit  of  counsel.  We  do  not  wish  the  court  to  deprive  the  ac- 
cused of  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial. 

But  gentlemen  say  that  we  call  on  the  court  to  answer  to  a 
question  of  fact.  We  do  not  call  on  it  to  atiswer  to  any  ques- 
tion of  fact,  but  to  hear  our  motion  and  not  to  refuse  us  that 
attention  to  which  all  pardes  are  entitled.  If  the  law  be  for  us, 
it  is  your  sacred  and  your  sworn  duty  to  pronounce  it  in  our 
favour.  We  call  on  you  to  say,  admitting  the  facts  to  be  true, 
that  there  was  nothing  done  on  the  island  that  amounts  in  lav 
to  levying  war;  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  irrelevant 
testimony.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  determine  any  fact;  butti 
determine  the  legality  propriety  and  relevancy  of  the  testimony 
offered  to  be  brought  before  the  jury,  and  the  sufficiency  of  die 
acts  already  proved. 

Gentlemen  ask  us,  is  it  possible  to  find  a  case  where  the  trial 
was  stopped  in  the  middle,  and  the  evidence  prevented  by  the 
court  from  being  laid  before  the  jury?  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion before  the  court.  But  exclusive  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
acts  proved  it  is  this:  shall  irrelevant  testimony  be  heard  bythe 
jury?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  court  to  exclude  testimony  whidi 
we  can  demonstrate  to  be  illegal?  The  indictment  charges  the 
accused  with  having  levied  war  in  the  county  of  Wood  in  Vir- 
ginia. To  support  this  charge  they  attempt  to  prove  acts  done 
not  in  Virginia^  but  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  in  another 
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filiate?  We  therefore  object  to  and  wish  the  court  to  stop  this  irre- 
levant testimony.  Wiien  can  this  question  be  considered  but  dur* 
ing  the  trial?  It  cannot  be  otherwise*  The  most  proper  time  to 
except  to  illegal  testimony  is  when  it  is  offered*  It  may  be  too 
late  afterwards*  It  would  be  irregular  and  improper  first  to  ac- 
quiesce in  hearing  and  then  to  object  to  the  testimony* 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  in  the  whole  history  of  juris- 
prudence he  has  not  known  such  a  novelty  as  challenging  the 
grand  jury*  I  can  reply  that  I  never  knew  so  many  novelties 
as  since  I  came  to  Virginia*  But  if  it  be  a  novelty  to  him,  it  is 
because  the  gentleman  has  never  made  himself  master  of  the 
subject*  If  he  had  examined  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown^ 
even  in  the  index,  he  would  have  found  that  this  objection 
must  be  allowed:  that  grand  jurors  may  be  challenged*  It  is 
there  briefly  stated  that  ^^  any  person  under  prosecution  may> 
before  he  is  indicted,  challenge  a  grand  juror,  as  being 'out- 
lawed for  felony,  &c*  a  villain,  or  returned  at  the  instance  of 
the  prosecutor,  or  not  returned  by  the  proper  officer."  The  au- 
thority when  duly  examined  will  shew  that  a  grand  juror  may 
be  challenged  for  good  cause  as  well  as  a  petit  juror* 

In  the  American  Museum  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  cause  that 
came  before  judge  Grimke  in  South  Carolina,  it  was  expressly 
decided  that  the  counsel  of  the  accused  have  a  right  to  chal- 
lenge for  good  cause  all  or  any  of  the  grand  jury*  It  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  correct  doctrine  by  elementary  writers  in  England, 
and  so  decided  in  this  country.  So  that  it  is  no  novelty  either  in 
England  or  America  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
closely  and  minutely  examining  the  law*  But  gentlemen  felt 
such  zeal  and  ardour  in  the  cause  and  were  so  anxious  to  de*- 
feat  our  motion  that  they  did  not  advert  to  what  they  said  in 
opposing  it,  and  acted  as  if  they  did  not  comprehend  its  object, 
•«^that  it  was  a  usual  and  regular  motion  that  irrelevant  testimo- 
ny should  be  cut  off* 

But  gentlemen  say  that  this  question  has  been  already  decid- 
ed by  the  court*  When  and  how  has  it  been  decided?  Sir, 
there  has  been  no  determination  of  the  court  on  these  points* 
It  has  only  determined  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
might  proceed  in  the  introduction  of  the  evidence  in  his  own 
way;  but  certainly  the  evidence  which  he  was  thus  to  introduce 
must  be  legal.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  court  meant  to  say  that 
he  might  adduce  any  evidence  he  pleased  whether  relevant  or 
irrelevant. 

But  their  sheetanchor  is  this:  that  the  jury  have  a  right  to  give 
a  general  verdict  upon  the  law  and  the  feet*  I  acknowledge  that 
they  have  the  physical  power  to  decide,  as  they  have  in  all  cases 
whatsoever*  But  the  court  has  the  right  and  it  is  its  duty 
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to  instruct  them  what  the  law  is:  as  for  instance  to  instruct 
them  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  be  tried 
in  the  state  and  district  where  the  offence  has  been  committed. 
The  jury  have  not  a  right  to  violate  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  say  that  an  overt  act  committed  out  of  Virginia  was 
done  in  Virginia;  nor  have  they  a  ri^ht,  notwithstanding  their 
power,  to  decide  against  the  instruction  of  the  court  on  the  law. 
Will  it  be  said,  because  they  have  the  power,  that  they  have  the 
right  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  law;  or  that 
the  court  ought  not  to  waste  its  breach  in  giving  instructions 
which  the  jury  have  the  power  of  counteracting?  The  jury  in 
strict  right  are  bound  to  regard  the  statements  of  the  cpurt 
with  respect  to  the  law.  If  this  be  not  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
men, whv  do  they  object  to  the  court  instructing  the  jury?  Their 
objections  to  the  instructions  being  given  to  the  jury  certainly 
admit  that,  if  given,  those  instructions  ought  to  be  regarded  by 
them.  Suppose  the  jury  were  to  find  against  what  the  court  in- 
structed to  be  the  law,  what  would  be  the  remedv?  In  all  civil 
cases  the  court  grants  a  new  trial  immediately;  and  in  all  cri- 
minal cases,  if  the  jury  find  against  the  criminal,  the  court  can 
give  a  new  trial.  But  if  the  jury,  on  principles  of  humanity^ 
dare  to  go  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  acquit 
the  prisoner,  the  court  cannot  give  a  new  trial.  A  verdict  fa^ 
vourable  to  the  accused  has  never  been  5;et  aside.  Being  in  fa- 
vour of  life,  the  doctrine  has  ever  been  held  sacred.  No  judge  has 
ever  dared  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  such  a  case  and  bring  a  man 
twice  to  answer  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  for  the  same  crime* 
This  being  the  clemency  of  the  law,  will  the  gentleman  stand 
here  and  contend  before  the  jury  that  they  ought  not  to  regard 
the  opinion  of  the  court  if  in  favour  of  humanity?  If  he  were  to 
do  so,  his  conduct  might,  perhaps  at  the  moment,  be  applauded 
by  a  certain  part  of  the  community  whose  feelings  have  been 
roused  and  whose  minds  have  been  highly  inflamed  against  the 
gendeman  for  whom  I  appear;  but  he  would  find  it  in  a  little 
time  to  be  the  most  unpopular  act  of  his  life.  He  would  find 
himself  loaded  with  the  detestation  of  his  country  for  the  in- 
culcation of  such  inhuman  doctrine. 

But  the  gentleman  says  that  no  judge  in  Great  Britain  has 
ever  attempted  any  thing  of  this  kind;  and  that  if  any  judge  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  incurred  the  indignation  of  his  country. 
Sir,ever5' judge  in  Great  Britain  has  attempted,  and  has,  when- 
ever applied  to,  even  in  common  cases,  instructed  the  jury  that 
if  they  believe  the  facts  stated  to  be  true,  the  law  is  so  and  so. 
The  judges  in  Great  Britain,  whenever  called  upon,  decide 
whether  evidence  offered  be  legal  or  not;  and  if  it  be  irrelevant 
do  not  pernvit  it  to  go  to  the  jury.  Illegal  evidence  is  never  per* 
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milted  to  go  to  the  jury.  We  only  ask  (what  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  grant)  the  rejection  of  irrelevant  testimony.  This  never 
drew  indignation  of  any  kind  on  any  judge*  When  the  indigna*  . 
tion  of  his  country  has  been  roused  against  a  judge,  it  has  been 
when  he  forced  a  jury  to  find  against  a  prisoner.  Unmerciful, 
inhuman  decisions  have  frequently  and  justly  excited  popular 
indignation;  but  the  people  must  indeed  have  been  savage  and 
degenerate,  where  judgments  in  favour  of  mercy  could  have 
this  effect. 

But  the  gentleman  feels  much  for  the  rights  of  juries,  but 
has  no  sensibility  for  traitors!  Sir,  what  does  he  feel  for  the 
rights  of  juries?  What  are  their  rights?  Have  our  courts  no 
rights?  If  they  have,  are  they  to  be  disregarded?  If  so,  let  us 
put  an  end  at  once  to  our  courts;  and  let  juries  decide  in  all 
cases,  without  the  aid  of  judges,  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
persons  accused.  Is  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury 
or  a  violation  of  those  of  the  court  correct  in  the  execution  of  a 
law  or  the  prosecution  of  a  party  accused?  The  court  and  jury 
are  two  distinct  branches  or  parts  of  the  same  tribunal,  and  bodi 
equally  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  justice.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  declare  the  law  and  of  the  jury  to  decide 
the  facts.  The  law  arises  out  of  the  facts  under  the  direction  of 
the  court.  It  is  the  sacred  duty,  of  the  court  to  decide  every 
question  of  law  submitted  to  its  consideration  or  arising  in 
any  case  tried  before  it. 

But  he  feels  no  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  traitors.  No  more 
did  the  bloodthirsty  Jefferies.  That  sanguinary  and  cruel 
judge  treated  every  man  who  came  to  be  tried  before  him 
as  a  traitor.  He  thought  none  innocent,  and  condemned  all 
he  could.  But  the  man  must  l^e  lost  to  all  humanity  who 
would  not  drop  the  tear  of  pity  whilst  he  wielded  the  sword 
of  justice.  But  this  inexorable  tyrant  had  no  feeling,  and  regard- 
ed no  principle.  Sir,  does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  any  man, 
however  innocent,  may  be  hunted  down  as  a  traitor?  Does  he  not 
know  that  any  man  may  be  oppressed  by  a  charge  brought  against 
him  before  a  court  and  jury,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  which  he  is  accused?  Is  not  the  case  of  such  a  person  sufficient 
to  excite  solicitude  in  the  bosom  of  every  person?  Does  he  sup- 
pose that  no  man  can  be  charged  who  is  innocent?  Does  not  the 
law  presume  him  to  be  innocent  till  he  be  convicted  by  the  court 
and  jury?  He  ought  not  to  be  proceeded  against  if  he  be  not  a 
traitor  but  an  innocent  man.  Ought  not  the  court  therefore  to  feel 
the  utmost  solicitude  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  innocence? 

He  wishes  to  introduce  all  the  evidence  before  the  jur\';  and 
we  wish  to  prevent  it.— I  have  no  doubt  but  he  wishes  it;  but  if 
his  wish  be  wrong,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  your  Honours  to  pre- 
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vent  tt  from  being  gratified,  and  to  reject  imDeitinent  and  irret- 
erant  testimony  on  a  trial  for  life  and  death.  The  gendeman  has 
himself  recognised  this  principle*  He  did  observe  that  when  evi> 
dence  is  brought  forward,  the  court  will  restrain  it,  if  impertinent 
to  the  issue  tried  before  it*  This  is  the  very  position  for  which 
we  contend.  It  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  controversy,  and  decisive 
of  the  question  before  the  court.  The  evidence  of  transactions 
oat  of  this  state  does  not  establish  what  was  done  on  Blanner* 
hassett's  island;  and  therefore  the  testimony  which  they  offer 
does  not  apply  to  the  issue  taken  in  the  charge  in  the  ijidict- 
vient* 

He  has  told  us  that,  when  he  argues  on  the  ground  of  legal  de- 
cision,  he  stands  on  tender  ground;  but  when  he  argues  on  prin* 
opiea  of  common  sense  before  the  court  and  jury,  he  feels  him- 
self erect  and  firm  on  such  ground  that  he  cannot  be  shaken.  I 
do  not  know  that  these  are  Kis  words;  but  this  is  the  substance 
of  what  he  said*  He  considers  a  reference  to  authority  as  a 
Qsetesa  waste  of  time;  because  he  says  that  if  forty  thousand  au* 
thoritiea  had  decided  the  principle  in  our  favour,  they  ought  not 
to  be  r^sarded*  What  do  these  authorities  proved  No  more  than 
that  jndges  answer  questions  of  law  and  juries  examine  facts* 
Do  we  wish  to  break  this  just  rule?  Why  are  courts  of  justice  es« 
tablished  and  judges  placed  in  the  chair  of  justice  to  administer 
tbo  law,  if  their  knowledge  and  information  are  to  be  totally 
useless  to  the  public?  When  the  gentleman  speaks  thus,  he  in- 
vites the  jury  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  court.  We  wish 
no  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  jury.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  both  are  separate  and  distinct;  and  neither  should  encroach  on 
the  rights  of  the  other;  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  both 
is  essential  to  the  public  good.  Why  are  judges  -selected  of  the 
g^reatest  understanding  and  integrity  and  placed  in  the  chair  of 
justice?  Why  are  they  placed  in  an  independent  situation  out  of 
the  power  of  the  government  on  one  side  and  of  popular  phrensy 
Oft  the  other,  but  that  they  might  decide  impartially,  and  not  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  government  or  intimidated  by  the 
firantic  rage  oi  the  populace? 

I  shall  submit  one  observation  in  another  point  which  I  had 
Eke  to  have  forgotten,  and  make  a  candid  representation  of  what 
Mr.  Wickham  said  about  Blannerhassett.  None  of  us  said  that 
we  considered  Blannerhassett  to  be  guilty,  as  has  been  unjustly 
msinuated.  He  only  stated  what  the  law  was.  He  denied  that 
any  person  was  guilty;  alleged  that  no  overt  act  was  committed 
hy  any  person;  but  still  insisted  on  the  legal  consequences  of  the 
aosence  of  colonel  Burr.  I  believe  Blannerhassett  to  be  as  inno- 
ee»t  as  the  books  or  instruments  of  music  to  which  he  is  said  to 
he  so  passionately  addicted* 
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Byt  the  gentlemaii  expressed  with  great  ced  and  |MMliiii| 
that  he  pledged  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  children  ami 
posterity,  on  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine  which  he  advocated: 
that,  if  they  avoid  conspiracies,  that  if  they  be  ioaoceo^ 
they  will  be  safe*  Most  delusive  doctrine!  It  does  not  foUov 
that  because  a  man  is  innocent,  he  will  be  safe.  The  experience 
of  all  ages  forbids  so  extravagant  an  expectation*  Without  a 
rigid  adherence  to  those  rules,  which  have  been  wisely  estab* 
Ushed  for  the  protection  of  innocence,  there  never  can  be  safe* 
ty*  I  pray  God  that  neither  his  own  life  nor  the  lives  of  his 
children  or  posterity  may  depend  on  the  propriety  or  perma* 
nency  of  his  doctrines*  He  should  re"flect  on  the  instability  of 
human  affairs,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  mutability  of 
popular  applause*  Permanent  security  can  only  result  from  a 
wise  system,  calculated  for  all  times,  and  to  promote  the  happi« 
ness  of  all  parties*  If  he  be  now^  ^^  in  the  full  tide  of  succes^ul 
experiment,"  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  approbation  of  has 
country  and  government,  so  was,  not  long"  ago,  die  gentle* 
man  whom  I  advocate.  He  was  as  highly  distinguished  by  the 
kind  favour  of  the  people  as  he  could  be,  by  their  suffrages** 
It  was  then  incredible,  that  their  favour  should  so  soon  be 
changed  by  the  calumny  and  rancour  of  party  into  the  oaost 
malignant  hatred.  The  gendeman  may  now  think  himself  per- 
fectly safe,  by  the  prevalence  of  his  party  and  principles;  but 
the  day  very  possibly  may  come,  when  he  may  find  himtfetf 
as  obnoxious  as  the  gentleman  whom  I  defend.  He  may  possi- 
bly  by  the  same  means,  the  malice,  injustice  and  violence  of 
party  spirit,  like  my  client,  not  only  find  himself  reviled  and 
calumniated;  but  his  dearest  friends  abused  and  persecuted.  I 
should  be  sony  that  such  prediction  should  be  realized  with 
respect  to  any  gentleman;  but,  such  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  own  pernicious  doctrines;  and  these  we  oppose.  It  is  for 
the  security  of  innocence  that  we  contend.  If  innocence  had 
never  been  persecuted,  if  innocence  were  never  in  danger,  why 
were  so  many  checks  provided  in  the  constitution  for  its  secu- 
rity? We  know  the  summary  and  sanguinary  proceedings  of 
former  times,  as  recorded  in  faithful  history.  In  those  times 
of  oppression  and  cruelty,  they  never  troubled  courts  or  juries 
with  their  accusations,  proofs  and  legal  forms,  but  declared  the 
intended  victim  guilty  of  treason,  and  proceeded  to  execution 
at  once.  We  wish  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  in- 
justice and  horror. 

The  gentleman  expressed  some  sentiment  to  prove  that^ 

*  Alluding^  to  his  having  had  an  equal  number  of  suffrag^es,  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, fT)r  the  presidential  chair;  which  rendered  a  choice  between  thein  hv 
<hc  h»(ssr  of  reprcflcntatives  of  the  United  States  necessary. 
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courts  should  be  extremely  cautious  not  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  juries* 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman,  he  means  this;  that  the  jury 
might  encroach  1000  miles  on  the  rights  of  the  judges,  rather 
than  that  the  court  should  encroach  a  hair's  breadth  on  the 
province  of  the  jury.  But  what  is  law  and  common  sensef — 
That  the  court  shall  decide  the  law;  and  the  jury  the  facts  upon 
the  evidence.  We  wish  to  exclude  the  evidence,  which  we  deem 
ilU-gal,  and  prevent  an  innocent  person  from  being  put  to  death 
to  gratify  vengeance,  iniquity,  injustice  or  worse.  If  it  were 
lelt  to  every  jury  to  decide  according  to  their  own  particular  im- 
pressions or  views  of  common  sense,  without  the  aid  of  the  court 
and  regardless  of  law,  there  would  exist  the  greatest  diversity^ 
uncertainty  and  insecurity.  I  hope  this  argument  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  disrespect  by  this  jury.  They  are  gentlemen 
of  suiHcient  information  to  know  that  property,  life  and  liberty  de- 
pend onthesup|>ort  of  the  pure  principles  of  law  and  justice,  which 
establish  and  discriminate  between  the  {>ower  and  duties  of 
courts  and  juries.  If  we  were  to  be  without  landmarks,  and  com- 
mon sense  only  were  to  be  the  rule  of  decision,  would  not  the 
consequence  be  that  every  thing  would  be  afloat;  and  what 
would  be  innocence  one  day  would  be  guilt  another  da)'^ 

One  observation  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wirt,  I  cannot  pass  over. 
It  is  the  only  one  uttered  by  him  to  which  neither  of  the  gen- 
tlemen associated  with  me  has  made  any  reply.  Judges,  said  he, 
are  men,  and  mingle  in  the  politics  of  their  country.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  human  nature  to  do  otherwise.  Their  very  patriotism 
will  subject  them  to  the  influence  of  party  spirit.  Hence  he  infers^ 
that  this  party  spirit  will  render  the  judges  partial;  that  they  will 
favour  only  men  of  their  own  party;  that  a  man  of  a  different 
sect,  however  innocent,  will  be  persecuted  and  sacrificed;  that 
some  bloodthirsty  Jefferies  will  send  him  to  the  gallows.  Sir,  I 
pray  the  gentleman  to  answer  me.  Do  not  jurors  mix  with  the 
public  as  much  as  judges,  and  even  more?  Are  they  not  subject 
to  the  same  feelings  and  political  bias?  Does  not  the  gendeman 
himself  mix  with  politicians  and  take  a  most  active  part  with 
them?  Is  he  free  from  all  political  attachments?  If  he  be  not, 
how  can  he  expect  others  to  be  so?  Is  it  not  probable  that  ju- 
rors will  come  under  the  influence  of  that  political  partiality, 
which  the  gentleman  described  to  the  court,  when  he  was  argu- 
ing the  question,  **  who  is  to  be  considered  an  impartial  juror?" 
The  gentlemen  then  told  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  such 
impartiality.  Every  citizen  reads  the  newspapers.  He  sees  therein 
the  charges  against  the  accused.  He  would  not  have  'Hhe  soul  of 
a  ma^, "  nay,  not  the  soul  of  a  musqueto,'if  he  did  not  take  a 
part  in  what  was  going  forwards  and  an  interest  in  what  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  his  country.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  ju« 
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rorsare  as  fallible  as  judges,  and  as  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
their  feelings  and  passions:  by  what  they  see  and  hear.  Let  us 
examine  how  this  inference  will  apply  in  the  present  instance. 
The  bloodthirsty  Jefleries  had  a  victim  at  the  bar,  whom  he 
was  determined  to  sacrifice.  He  gave  instructions  to  the  jury, 
that  they  ought  to  find  him  guilty.  But  the  jury  considered  it  to 
be  a  base,  inCamous  principle  of  persecution,  and  found  him  in- 
nocent. Those,  who  wish  the  jury  to  have  cognisance  of  the  fact 
and  the  law,  desire  it  for  this  honourable  purpose,  that  the  juiy 
may  step  between  a  bloodthirsty  judicial  tyrant  and  an  inno- 
cent victim.  They  wish  it  for  the  protection  of  the  accused 
from  oppression.  Let  us  reverse  this  picture  and  suppose  a 
court,  actuated  by  the  purest  principles  of  justice,  wishing  the 
accused  to  be  acquitted  if  innocent,  and  punished  if  guilty.  The 
judges  explain  the  law  to  the  jury,  and  tell  them:  ^^  if  such  and 
such  acts  be  proved,  and  you  be  satisfied  with  such  proof,  then 
the  law  is  so  and  so,. and  you  ought  to  find  accordingly;  but  if 
the  testimony  be  contrarj'^,  the  law  is  otherwise;  and  you  ought 
to  decide  conformably  to  it."  But  if  they  be  bloodthirsty  judges, 
they  may  be  influenced  by  their  passions,  and  urge  a  conviction, 
and  transfer  him  over  to  the  gibbet  to  gratify  public  indignation 
or  private  malignity.  If  the  judges  be  governed  by  proper  mo- 
tives, and  the  jury  should  find  a  verdict  of  condemnation,  all 
they  can  do  is  to  set  aside  their  verdict  and  confine  the  person 
till  a  new  trial  can  be  had;  and  then  all  the  ceremonies  of  ano- 
ther trial  must  be  repeated  before  he  can  be  acquitted;  but  when- 
ever a  verdict  of  acquittal  is  found,  a  new  trial  cannot  be  granted. 
[Here  Mr.  Martin  referred  to  Coke  on  Littleton  and  to  the 
arguments  which  he  had  used  on  the  impeachment  of  judge 
Chase  concerning  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  a  court  and 

Before  concluding  let  me  observe  that  it  has  been  my  intention 
to  argue  the  cause  correctly,  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  any 
person  in  the  world.  We  are  unfortunately  situated.  We  labour 
against  ip'eat  prejudices  against  my  client,  which  tend  to  prevent 
him  from  having  a  fair  trial.  I  have  with  pain  heard  it  said  that 
such  are  the  public  prejudices  against  colonel  Burr,  that  a  jury, 
even  should  they  be  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  must  have  consi- 
derable firmness  of  mind  to  pronounce  him  not  gwity*  I  have 
heard  it  not  without  horror.  God  of  heaven!  have  we  already/ un- 
der our  form  of  government  (which  we  have  so  often  been  told  is 
best  calculated^!  all  governments  to  secure  all  our  rights)  arrived 
at  a  period  when  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  life  is  at  stake, 
shall  be  but  a  solemn  mockery,  a  mere  idle  iorm  and  ceremony  to 
transfer  innocence  from  the  gaol  to  the  gibbet,  to  gratify  popular 
indignation  excited  by  bloodthirsty  enemies!  But  if  it  require 
in  such  a  situation  firmness  in  a  jury,  so  does  it  equally  require 

Vol.  IL  ^  2B 
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fortitude  in  judges  to  perforoi  their  duty.  And  here  permu  me 
again  most  solemnly  and  at  the  same  time  most  respectfully  to 
observe  that  in  the  case  of  life  and  death,  where  there  remains  one 
single  doubt  in  the  minds  of  die  jury  as  to  facts,  or  of  the  court 
as  to  law,  it  is  their  duty  to  decide  in  favour  of  life.  If  they  do  not 
and  the  prisoner  fall  a  victim,  they  arc  guilty  of  murder  xxxforo 
c^h  whatever  their  guilt  may  be  mforo  Ugis. 

When  the  sun  mildly  shines  upon  us,  when  the  gentle  zephyrs 
play  around  us,  we  can  easily  proceed  forward  in  the  straight  path 
of  our  duty;  but  when  bleak  clouds  enshroud  the  sky  with  dark- 
ness, when  the  tempest  rages,  the  winds  howl  and  the  waves 
breakover  us — when  the  thunders  awfully  roar  over  our  heads  and 
the  lightnings  of  heaven  blaze  around  us-:^it  is  then  that  all  the^n* 
ergies  of^he  human  soul  are  called  into  action.  It  is  then  that  the 
truly  brave  man  stands  firm  at  his  post.  It  is  tfien  that  by  an  un- 
shaken performance  of  his  duty,  man  approaches  the  nearest  pos- 
sible to  the  divinity.  Nor  is  there  any  object  in  the  creation  on 
which  the  supreme.  Being  can  look  down  with  ixiore  delight  and 
approbation  than  on  a  human  being  in  such^  situation  and  thus 
acting.  May  that  God  who  now  looks  down  upon  us,  who  has  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  called.you  into  existence  and  placed  you  in 
that  seat  to  dispense  justice  to  your  fellow  citizens,  to  preserve 
and  protect  innocence  against  persecution — ^may  that  God  so  illu- 
minate your  understandings  that  you  may  know  what  is  right;  and 
may  he  nerve  your  souls  with  firmness  and  fortitude  to  act  ac- 
cording to  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hay  referred  to  several  additional  authorities  and  es- 
pecially Kelyng^  p.  26.  to  prove  that  evidence  shewing  that  the 
accused  was  an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  introduced  to 
prove  an  indictment  charging  him  to  be  the  principal  offender; 
that  it  was  not  therefore  necessary  to  state  that  he  was  present 
at  the  commission  of  the  fact;  that  the  indictment  did  not  state 
him  to  be  present;  that  his  absence,  when  the  acts  were  per- 
formed by  others  by  his  command,  was  immaterial;  that  this  po- 
sition was  supported  by  this  case  in  Kelyng  and  by  two  cases  in 
Hale  and  Easty  which  had  been  before  referred  to. 

Mr.  Martin  stated  that  he  considered  the  cases  of  Green 
and  Messenger  reported  in  Kelyng  p.  70.  and  2  State  Trtal^^  p, 
59U  as  conclusive;  that  Green  was  found  by  the  special  verdict 
to  be  with  the  party  hallooing  and  throwing  up  his  cap  and  thereby 
encouraging  diem;  but  it  was  not  found  that  he  did  any  act  of  vio- 
lence or  aided  or  assisted  those  who  were  present  and  did  com- 
mit outrageous  acts;  that  he  was  adjudged  not  to  be  guilty  of 
treason;  but  those  who  were  present  aiding  and  abetting  the 
actors  were  determined  to  be  guilty.  All  the  others,  who  were  not 
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found  to  have  acted  themselves  of  to  have  aided  or  assisted  those 
who  did,  were  determined  not  to  be  guilty.  I  consider  this  sus  a 
solemn  adjudication,. that  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  there* 
must  be  an  act  of  violence  committed. 

Chief  Justice.*— Did  the  special  verdict  find  th^t  Green  was 
associated  with  the  party  and  apprised  of  their  objects? 

Mr.  M ARTiN.— >It  does  not  find  that  he  aided  or  assisted  the 
party  or  did  any  act  of  violence,  though  he  was  one  of  the  as- 
sembly and  threw  up  his  cap. 

Chief  Justice. — ^That  does  not  prove  that  it  is  necessary  In 
all  cases  to  strike  a  blow  in  order  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war. 
As  it  was  not  found  that  he  was  associated  with  them  or  aided 
them  or  committed  any  violence,  he  niight  have  come  thither  by- 
accident  or  curiosity.  On  such  a  special  verdict  the  court  could 
give  no  decision  against  the  party  accused.  The  court  determin* 
ed  that  there  was  not  sufficient  found  to  convict  him;  that  he 
must  be  found  to  have  done  some  act  of  violence,  or  to  have  been 
aiding  and  abetting  the  actors,  before  he  could  be  convicted. 

Mr.  Martin  still  contended  that  the  result  must  be  the  same; 
that  some  actual  violence  must  be  committed;  that  no  person  waa 
answerable  but  those  who  did  the  violent  acts  or  aided  or  abet* 
ted  the  actors;  and  that  a  person  who  came  to  the  place  accident*, 
ally  would  not  be  charged.  It  would  be  known;  and  he  would  no^ 
be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Hay  quoted  1  Haie^  6^3.  to  shew  that"  though  the  ac- 
cessory  shall  not  be  constrained  to  answer  to  his  indictment  till 
the  principal  be  tried,  yet  if  he  will  waive  that  benefit  and  put 
himself  upon  his  trial  before  the  principal  be  tried,  he  may;  and 
his  conviction  or  acquittal  on  such  trial  is  good;  but  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  such  case  to  respite  judgment  till  the  principal  be  COn* 
victcd  and  attaint;  for  if  the  principal  be  afterwards  acquitted  that: 
conviction  of  the  accessory  is  annulled." 

Mr.  WicKHAM  said  that  he  would  not  controvert  this  autho- 
rity, but  insisted  that  it  did  not  apply:  that  it  had  ^  a  contrary  ap- 
plication in  favour  of  the  accused,  because  he  had  waived  no 
right.  He  was  indicted  as  a  principal  traitor,  as  the  immediate 
perpetrator  of  the  treason,  and  was  compelled  to  answer  such  a 
general  charge  by  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty;  whereas  if  he  had  been 
indicted  as  an  accessory,  he  could  not  be  tried  without  his  own 
consent  and  a  formal  waiver  of  the  objection  entered  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  addressed  the  court  to  the  followinj^ 
effect: 
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The  little  fragment  of  time  that  is  left  for  me,  may  it  please 
your  Honours^  I  shall  not  ^buse^  The  day  before  yesterday  I  in- 
formed the  court  that  I  had  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of  fully 
answering  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side;  but  I 
forbore  to  exercise  it  in  consideration  of  my  respect  for  Mr. 
Martin.  But  I  said  that  if  any  thing  should  be  omitted  by  him, 
I  would  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  court  to  supply  the 
omission.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  Mr.  Martin  has  not 
noticed.  He  has  amused  and  instructed  us;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
come  within  that  condition  I  had  prescribed  to  myself;  aod  there 
are  two  or  three  sentiments  which  I  have  much  at  heart;  and  on 
which  I  could  not  justify  to  myself  to  remain  silent. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pass  through  the  long  series  of  authorities  to 
which  reference  has  been  had;  because  not  a  single  case  has  been 
adduced  by  the  gentlemen  for  the  prosecution  that  has  not  been 
fully  answered  and  its  intended  effects  repelled.  I  shall  endea- 
,  vour  to  connect  the  observation  I  am  about  to  make  with  the. 
general  subject  already  submitted  to  you;  but  though  this  cannot 
be  done  without  mentioning  principles  which  have  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed,  I  shall  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible, 
»        ,  *      and  endeavour, to  place  the  subject  in  such  a  clear  point  of  view 

/  that  our  object  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

We  have  been  charged  with  attempting  to  exclude  further 
testimony  and  thereby  encroaching  on  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
jury.  Courts  have  their  rights;  and  juries  have  theirs.  They  are 
capable  of  being  reconciled;  for  they  are  bodies  of  the  same  sys- 
tem* But  although  the  court  has  no  right  to  dictate  the  motion 
of  the  jury,  it  has  a  right  to  restrain  them  within  their  propet 
orbits.  They  kre  brethren  in  the  administration  of  justice,  not 
rivals  in  power;  and  if  I  were  permitted  to  draw  an  analogy,  I 
would  say  that  the  court  is  the  father  of  the  judicial  family; 
that  both  are  essential  to  administer  justice  according  t6  law. 
This  the  court  is  bound  to  enforce;  and  this  the  jury  are  bound 
to  obey. 

Why  should  they  complain?  Because,  say  gentlemen,  we  sup- 
press testimony.  How  do  we  suppress  testimony?  They  have  a 
carte  Blanche^  and  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  every  other  evidence, 
except  what  they  know  does  not  exist,  i.  e.  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Burr,  and  that  actual  force  was  employed.  They  niay,  if  they 
can,  prove  every  thing  short  of  these  things.  Have  not  gende- 
men  seized  these  with  great  eagerness?  They  have  kept  their 
eyes  on  the  court,  but  alarmed  the  cars  of  the  jiiry.  They  have 
professed  to  talk  in  the  abstract,  but  have  described  with  a  pen* 
cil  whose  stix>ke8  dark  as  Erehits  and  intended  similitude  and 
application  could  not  be  mistaken.  They  have  thrown,  wfth  rhe- 
torical magic,  into  the  cauldron  of  public  opinion  already  over- 
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boiling,  poisonous  ingredients,  to  the  ruin  of  colonel  Burr*  We 
wage  an  unequal  war:  an  individual  against  the  whole  power 
and  influence  of  the  United  States.  We  have  to  defend  ourselves 
but  with  law  and  fact.  Only  permit  us,  if  you  please,  to  come 
with  this  dreadful  disparity  (for  thu§  we  have  to  contend)  even 
when  clothed  with  the  mail  of  innocence.  We  >sk  for  the  benefit 
of  the  law.  Why  should  we  be  upbraided  for  asking  no  more 
than  the  law  has  given  us?  That  we  must  have.  There  is  not  a 
power  on  earth  that  can  refuse  us  what  the  law  gives.  It  is  a 
privilege  given  for  good  reasons  as  a  check  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  perversion  to  oppression;  of  degeneracy  to  tyranny. 
We  have  fundamental  fact  to  proceed^upon:  the  absence  of  col- 
onel Burr  from  the  scene  of  action.  His  absence  is  acknowledg- 
ed; and  if  it  were  not,  it  is  proved  by  us.  Hence  emerges  a 
question,  whether  any  facts,  which  can  be  proved,  can  con- 
vict him  as  a  principal  in  the  treason  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  his  absence.  If  he  were  not  present  at  Blannerhassett's 
island,  as  stated  in  this  indictment,  how  can  he  be  convicted  as 
a  principal?  After  the  admission,  that  he  was  absent,  how  can 
they  succeed?  They  cannot  add  one  iota  to  what  relates  to  this 
part  of  the  business.  It  is  a  rule  that  cannot  be  controverted: 
that  when  an  indispensable  position  cannot  be  proved,  the  court 
may  interpose  with  respect  to  the  law,  and  state  its  necessity  to 
the  jury.  This  is  not  a  case  of  equivocal  testimony,  where  cred- 
ibility and  mere  weight  are  to  be  considered;  which  it  would  be 
improper  for  the  court  to  decide  upon.  We  sisk  your  opinion  of 
facts,  concerning  whicb  there  is  no 'doubt.  Why  should  the  tri- 
al proceed  if  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  proof  of 
his  absence  cannot  support  the  charge  of  his  being  present  as  an 
actcr?  Surely  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  general  inflammation  which 
has  already  spread  far  and  wide,  and  that  only  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  any  one  man  or  set  of  men;  for  this  court  sits 
not  for  the  amusement  of  the  public  fancy  or  the  gratification  of 
public  malignity.  ,  - 

But,  say  they,  may  not  the  jury  decide  the  law  and  the  fact 
against  the  opinion  of  the  court?  But  is  it  proper  to  produce  a 
struggle  between  the  court  and  jury?  Ought  the  jury  to  disregard 
the  opinion  of  the  court  when  it  is  confessedly  correct?  When  the 
court  tells  the  jury  truly  that  the  substratum  does  not  exist,  arcr 
spectable  jury  never  did  and  never  will  find  a  verdict  of  guiltij^ 

They  say  that  they  are  determined  to  probe  this  conspiracy,  as 
it  is  called,  to  the  bottom;  and  therefore  they  make  these  extra- 
ordinary efforts;  but  is  there  no  respect  that  counsel  ought  to  have 
for  their  character,  to  prevent  them  from  pressing  on  the  jury 
doctrines  which  they  know  to  be  illegal?  Is  there  no  respect  due 
from  the  jury  to  the  admonition  of  the  court?  If  irrelevant  testis 
monv  be  tQ  be  admitted,  twentv  or  twentv-five  days  or  moremav 
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bb  spent  in  hearing  what  has  no  relation  to  the  subject  and  can* 
not  aflfect  us.  It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  proceed.  What  ought  we 
to  expect  from  the  court?  Its  authority.  If  the  law  is  to  be  re* 
garded,  we -have  a  right  to  call  on  the  court  for  the  exercise  of 
its  authority  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  illegal  tesumony. 

If  indeed,  as  M^r.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  said,  the  consequences  of 
this  interposition  of  the  court  would  be  the  annihilation  of  the 
rights  of  the  jury,  I  would  answer  that  any  individual  on  eartk 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  that  so  great  a  danger  should 
be  realized.  I  wish  not  to  touch  so  inestimable  an  institution. 
But  there  exists  no  such  danger.  Why  do  we  wish  to  have 
juries?  It  is  that  men  of  our  own  condition,  and  who  have  a  fel- 
low feejing  for  us,  should  determine  controversies  and  try  accu- 
sations against  individuals  among  us;  so  that  no  standing  juris- 
diction or  permanent  tribunal  is  to  be  employed  to  dictate  the 
fate  of  any  individual.  It  is  a  wise  and  humane  regulation,  that  a 
jury  should  thus  interpose  between  the  public  and  an  individuaL 
For  it  is  very  improbable  that  oppression  will  ever  take  place  on 
that  side.  All  is  safe  while  decisions  are  on  the  side  of  tender^ 
ness.  No  precedent  can  be  drawn  from  all  this  to  sanction  in- 
justice or  oppression. 

It  is  objected  that  juries  would  thus  be  prostrated;  and  that  the 
court  might  on  the  same  principle  decide  against  the  accused. 
Who  thus  complains?  Was  it  ever  argued  that  the  rights  of  the 
jury  and  the  safety  of  the  citizen  were  destroyed  by  a  favour- 
able opinion  to  the  accused? 

Let  a  Jeiferies  arise  and  succeed  you  on  that  seat,  let  him  ar- 
rogate to  himself  what  powers  he  pleases,  let  him  encroach  on 
privileges  and  tyrannize  over.the  rights  of  juries  and  all  those 
who  shall  advocate  them,  yet  what  examples  would  he  take? 
If  he  would  permit  precedent  to  be  quoted  as  authority  before 
him,  would  he  take  the  exercise  of  mercy  for  his  example? 

When  this  Jefferies  shall  arise,  he  wiU  not  act  on  precedent^ 
but  will  boldly  bound  over  every  barrier,  if  he  wish  to  seize  his 
victim;  but  if  he  were  to  follow  precedent,  he  would  never  take 
-one  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  would  pursue  an  example  of  rigid 
severity  and  cruelty.  Would  judge  Chase  have  been  impeached 
if  in  the  case  of  Callender  he  had  decided  on  the  side  of  mercy? 
if  he  had  yielded  to  the  highwrought  pretensions  of  Callendt:r? 
Would  he  have  been  impeached  for  a  misdirection  in  issuing  pro- 
cess, had  he  directed  a  summons  to  issue  instead  of  a  capias?  Sir, 
it  is  a  phenomenon  in  law  and  judicial  proceedings,  that  the  ac- 
cused should  suffer  now  (as  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  insist) 
in  order  to  provide  security  for  persons  who  may  be  accused 
hereafter!  that  his  rights  must  be  taken  from  him  in  order  that 
others  may  not  lose  theirs! 
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Sir,  I  am  not  siurprised  that  the  people  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve-that we  mean  to  smother  testimony*  I  have  been  told  of  it 
out  of  doors;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  general  opi- 
nion. This  is  the  effect  of  the  improper  publicity  given  to  what- 
ever passes  here.  I  have  remonstrated  against  this  malpractice 
but  in  vain.  We  see  that  not  a  particle  of  intelligence  is  received, 
no  step  is  taken,  nothing  happens  here,  which  is  not  in  twelve 
hours  made  public.  This  intelligence  will  be  diffused,  augmented 
md  distorted.  We  make  no  attempts  of  this  sort.  These  reports 
remain  uncontradicted  and  excite  prejudices  against  us.^  I  wish 
to  know  then  how  it  can  be  shewn  that  we  have  such  an  object  in  ^ 
view.  Where  is  the  proof  of  smothering  testimony?  We  deny 
the  truth  of  the  accusation.  We  wish  not  to  suppress  testimony; 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose  the  admission  of  what  is  not  lawful 
evidence,  since  so  much  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  the 
accused. 

Away  then  with  this  idea,  that  we  wish  to  suppress'testimony. 
We  only  claim  what  the  law  allows;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  he  be 
deprived  of  this  right  there  never  will  be  again  found  in  this  coun- 
try a  tribunal  able  to  fortify  itself  against  popular  clamour, or  coun- 
sel sufficiently  firm  to  support  an  unfortunate  client  against  popu- 
lar fury.  I  want  no  precedents.  I  want  nothing  but  preeminence 
of  virtue  and  talents  to  discern  and  decide.  And  while  you  are 
placed  on  the  seat  of  justice,  we  fear  not  to  meet  that  high  tone  of 
popularity,  that  popular  rage  which  is  so  much,  and,  we  say,  so 
unjustly  inflamed  against  us;  if  not  met  now,  it  never  can  be  met. 

We  are  told  that  every  man  is  a  politician,  and  even  judges 
may  be  so  hereafter.  Then  we  shall  be  in  danger.  When  they  be* 
come  political  partisans  we  shall  be  in  danger.  This  evinces  the 
greater  necessity  of  adhering  inflexibly  to  principle. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  seas  for  examples;  but*'  I  can-, 
not  help  reminding  the  court  of  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious 
Mansfield.  He  stood,  on  a  critical  occasion,  as  this  court  stood  at  ' 
the  beginning  of  this  trial.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  public 
prejudice  has  relented;  but  suppose  it  to  be  still  in  its  full  fur}%' 
the  situations  are  similar.  When  the  popular  phrensy  was  at  its 
utmost  height  he  had  to  encounter  it.  He  displayed  that  unsha- 
ken firmness  which  this  court  now  feels.  He  was  unmoved  by  po* 
pular  clamour,  unawed  by  popular  fury.  He  wanted  no  popu- 
larity but  that  which  he  was  sure  would  follow  him  and  survive 
when  he  was  no  more:  that  which  ever  pursues  meritorious  con- 
duct, the  high  meed  of  virtue,  which  is  the  btsi  stimulus  to  the 
most  honourable  exertions. 

If  it  were  to  be  said  that  we  want  authority  and  precedent 
here  for  this  firmness  of  conduct,  we  can  say  that  our  Washington 
is  recorded  in  trials  not  wholly  different.  He  was  once  in  a  situ- 
ation where  he  might  have  been  alarmed  with  what  was  called 
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the  popular  voice. .  He  was  assailed  by  popular  clamour  and  dis- 
content; but  he  was  Hnn  to  his  purpose*  I  can  only  say  that  he 
would  have  been  without  a  historian  if  he  had  not  withstood 
them. 

An  argument  has  been  already  used  which,  if  well  under- 
stood, cannot  be  resisted.  I  feel  it  to  be  firmly  established;  but  I 
hope  the  court  will  excuse  me  for  indulging  myself  in  farther  ex- 
plaining the  principle;  not  because  I  deem  it  necessary  after  what 
has  been  said,  but  because  I  want  the  jury,  this  audience  and  all 
the  world  to  know  and  be  impressed  with  what  are  the  rights  of 
the  accused.  It  is  this:  that  when  a  fact  essential  to  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  does  not  exist,  all  further  proceedings  against  him 
should  ce^se.  Examine  this  doctrine. 

If  a  man  were  charged  here  with  murder,  and  there  were  a 
certainty  that  there  was  no  man  killed;  that  the  man  said  to  be 
murdered  was  actually  living,  would  the  court  permit  the  evi- 
r  dence  to  go  on?  Would  it  proceed  when  the  fact'  of  his  being 
alive  was  proved  and  not  controverted?  Would  you  waste  the 
time  and  money  of  the  United  States  in  the  examination  of  fur- 
ther testimony  when  it  was  admitted  that  the  indispensable  fact 
of  his  death  could  not  be  proved? 

Suppose  a  person  on  his  trial  for  robbery:  the  person  said  to 
be  put  in  fear  and  robbed  comes  and  tells  you  that  he  was  not 
put  in  fear.  If  the  circumstance  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime 
be  acknowledged  to  be  wanting,  would  you  proceed  with  the  trial? 

So  in  the  case  of  a  trial  for  horsestealing:  the  man  whose 
horse  is  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  comes  and  tells  you  that  it 
was  not  his  horse,  but  the  horse  oi  the  party  accused,  would  it 
not  be  idle  to  proceed  further  in  such  a  trial? 

So  on  a  trial  for  any  other  larceny,  for  stealing  any  other  pro- 
perty: if  it  were  proved  to  belong  to  the  prisoner,  would  not  the 
trial  be  discontinued? 

In  like  manner,  if  a  person  were  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  forg- 
ing a  bill,  and  it  were  proved  that  the  bill  was  not  forged  but 
good  and  genuine,  would  the  court  permit  any  further  proceed- 
ings in  the  cause?  If  a  man  were  charged  with  the  seduction  of  an 
infant  and  it  were  proved  that  the  supposed  infant  was  of 
full  age,  would  it  not  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  time  to  proceed 
further?  So  if  a  person  were  prosecuted  for  falsifying  a  record, 
and  it  were  proved  on  the  trial  that  there  was  no  such  record, 
would  the  court  permit  any  further  examination  or  proceeding  in 
the  trial  to  gratify  the  resentment  or  caprice  of  any  manor  set  of 
men? 

Would  a  court  in  any  of  those  cases  or  in  any  similar  case  sit 
to  hear  and  do  nothing?  What  would  you  do  in  any  such  case? 
What  would  the  jury  do?  What  would  the  counsel  do?  The  fact 
of  no  crime  would  be  decisive  in  all  those  cases  for  th^  accused. 
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Is  not  the  principle  the  same  here?  As  the  fact  of  his  absence  is 
proved  and  admitted,  it  must  be  decisive  in  our  favour.  The 
sine  qua  non^  his  presence^  is  indispensable  to  his  conviction. 
Where  then  is  the,  use  of  further  proceeding?  I  take  the  rule  to 
be  this:  wherever  a  radical  and  essential  fact  is  conceded  or 
shewn  within  the  possibility  of  error,  the  court  would  pronounce 
it  to  be  so  and  interpose  its  authority  to  prevent  further  useless 
proceeding.  ^ 

No  testimony  is  admissible  which  is  not  relevant.  How  can 
that  testimony  be  relevant  when  there  is  no  subje^it  to  which  it  ap- 
plies? How  can  there  be  relevant  testimony  in  this  case  if  pre- 
sence be  indispensable?  I  would  as  soon  believe  that  there  could 
be  a  shadow  without  a  substance  to  produce  it,  as  I  would  ad- 
mit that  we  ought  to  go  on  to*  attempt  a  conviction  when  its 
foundation,  presence^  cannot  be  established. 

All  the  authorities  read  on  this  subject  are  so  fully  elucidated 
that  I  feel  myself  justified  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  can- 
not proceed  with  the  proof  of  collateral  or  accessorial  matter 
without  the  main  thing  is  proved;  and  we  say  that  here  it  is  not 
proved. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  this  cause  ought  not  thus  to  be  stop- 
ped; because  he  was  not  an  accessory  but  a  principal.  This  sub- 
ject has  increased  most  wonderfully  by  the  application  of  analo- 
gy. The  gentleman  who  spoke  first  (Mr.  Mac  Rae)  compared 
this  case  to  the  pase  reported  of  a  house  with  several  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  a  murder  is  perpetrated:  enlarging  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, he  compared  the  United  States  to  the  house  and  likened 
each  state  to  a  room  in  that  house.  The  second  gentleman  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  (Mr.  Wirt^  enlarged  the  analogy  from  a 
house  to  a  park,  in  a  part  of  whicn  a  murder  is  committed.  -The 
doctrine  of  ratio  is  introduced:  as  one  room  in  a  house  bears  a 
proportion  to  another,  so  does  one  state  in  the  union  to  another 
m  the  federal  building.  As  tfus  room^  is  to  the  court  room,  so 
are  the  bleak  rocks  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  burning  sands  .of 
Georgia. 

Then  he  mentions  another  case:  two  men  from  Bedford 
come  to  kill  a  man  in  Richmond;  and  one  remams  in  Manches- 
ter. And  he  says  that  the  man  in  Manchester  is  to  be  considered 
a  principal  in  the  murder  committed  by  him  who  came  to  Rich- 
mond. Well  sir,  what  bearing  has  this  on  the  subject,  even  if  he 
can  be  considered  as  a  principal?  For  the  criterion  is  that  he  must 
be  within  striking  distance^  capable  of  affording  immediate  aid,  in 
order  to  be  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.  But  I  ask  you  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  if  one  of  them  had  remained 
in  Bedford?  Would  that  man  be  a  principal?  Could  he  be  deem- 
ed to  be  constructively  present?  He  could  only  be  an  accessory 

*  They  were  then  in  the  ball  of  the  house  of  delegates^ 
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before  the   fact  and  proceeded  against  in  the  manner  already 
detailed. 

Anew  theory  is  adopted  to  extend, constructive  presence  as 
the  theatre  of  action  increases;  as  the  difficuhies  of  rendering  aid 
are  increased,  they  strengthen  the  presumption  of  aid*  So  that  as 
colonel  Burr  had  the  whole  western  country  to  traverse,  he  should 
be  considered  as  constructively  present  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Blannerhassett's  island* 

Sir,  permit  me.  to*  use  analogy  also.  Will  a  cannon  have  a 
greater  random,  because  its  object  is  at  a  greater  distance?  Will  a 
telescope  reach  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  star  to  which 
it  is  directed?  Will  the  power  of  man  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  of  the  scene  of  action?  Will  the  power  of  man  muU 
tiply  with  addition  of  impossibilities?  Can  he  do  more  than  hit- 
man nature  is  capable  of?  So  then  Mr«  Burr  had  such  genius  and 
power  that  he  was  present  at  Blannerhassett's  island  though  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  it!  They  seem  to 
think  him  the  soul  of  the  world  and  to  have  ubiquity.  He  must 
have  been  more  than  man  to  have  accomplished  what  they  charge 
him  with.  He  must,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  (general  Eaton) 
said,  have  ridden  on  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm««or  de- 
scended on  the  sunbeams,  as  one  of  the  counsel  said*  This  con- 
verts the  school  of  reason  into  the  school  of  fancy.  But  this  would 
have  been  the  vain  language  of  an  inflated  imagination,  never 
compared  with  the  power  of  man.  It  is  the  power  of  man  that 
we  speak  of.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  do  impossibilities. 
Is  it  common  sense  that  the  talents  of  a  man,  however  great^ 
should  enable  him  to  be  multitudinous,  because  he  is  at  a  sup-> 
posed  distance?  Suppose  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  would  the  scene 
of  action  have  been  so  extended  that  he  should  be  said  to  be  on 
the  spot,  aiding  and  assisting  at  Blannerhassett's  island? 

Where  the  rights  of.  the  citizen  are  so  deeply  involved,  let  us 
not  abandon  rational  experience.  Let  not  those  rules  which  con* 
cern  the  rights  of  the  citizen  be  mixed  with  doubtful  doctrines. 
Let  not  the  imagination  be*  indulged.  Let  us  tread  in  the  same 
path  in  which  our  ancestors  with  happiness  to  themselves  have 
trodden  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  we  more  than  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  years;  but  do  not  let  us  wander  into  the  fields  of 
fancy.  To  venture  on  the  extension  of  constfuctive  crimes  by  ana* 
logy  would  be  to  make  life  and  liberty  mere  footballs  of  ima* 
gination.  Overwhelmed  by  such  doctrines  the  most  innocent  man 
amongst  us  might  be  destroyed. 

Another  circumstance  has  been  offered  to  your  consideration 
with  a  view  of  exciting  the  public  indignation.  Blannerhassett 
has  been  most  piteously  represented  as  a  seduced  person;  and  it 
is  asked,  what,  shall  the  seducer  be  acquitted,  and  the  seduced 
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|)e  the  victim?  And  in  order  to  make  the  representation  more  af- 
fecting, and  to  excite  our  sympathy  to  a  higher  degree,  the  gende- 
man  has  gravely  introduced  his  lovely  wife  and  prattling  children, 
his  hatred  of  war,  his  love  of  music,  of  literature  and  chemistry, 
till  his  seduction  by  the  arts  of  Itf  r.  Burr. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  Blannerhassett  is  innocent.  I  know  him  to 
be  innocent;  and  he  may  defy  all  the  efforts  to  be  made  against 
him.  But  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed  does  not  reflect  crimi- 
nality on  colonel  Burr.  Do  you  examine  into  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  accessory  in  examining  of  the  principal?  as  whe<* 
ther  he  were  under  the  influence  of  the  principal  or  not*  Is  not 
this  an  .invitation  to  subvert  all  the  rules  of  the  law?  Blannerhas- 
sett is  not  to  be  examined;  but  he  is  to  be  called  small  in  guilt, 
because  that  of  Mr.  Burr  is  to  be  magnified.  This  is  done  not 
out  of  any  cordiality  to  him,  but  in  hatred  of  Burr.  The  question 
now,  when  he  is  tried  as  a  principal,  is,  is  he  guilty  or  not?  Did 
he  commit  the  fact?  Whereas  according  to  law,  wfien  an  acces- 
sory before  ihe  fact  is  examined  or  tried,  the  only  question  is,  did 
he  abet  or  aid  htm  who  committed  the  act?  and  not  whether  he 
committed  the  act  himself.  This  argument  was  not  addressed 
to  you,  but  to  those  who  surround  this  great  tribunaL 

Biit  the  constitution,  the  law  of  England,  and  American  deci- 
sions have  been  quoted  to  shew  that  the  prime  mover  is  at  any 
distance  a  principal.  I  will  examine  all  these;  but  the  constitu-*- 
tion  is  what  I  have  most  at  heart,  and  what  I  will  first  consider. 

Mr.  Hay  says  that  he  would  rather  the  constitution  should  pe- 
rish than  the  rights  of  juries.  I  revere  both.  I  revere  the  consti- 
tution, because  among  other  blessings  it  secures  the  rights  of  ju- 
ries; and  there  is  no  man  who  hears  me,  but  is  convinced  that  the 
rights  incident  to  the  trial  by  jury  are  secured  by  it. 

The  constitution  is  not  express  upon  this  subject;  and  if  it  be 
not  express,  are  you  to  narrow  it?  Are  you  to  conjecture  so  as 
to  create  a  new  crime,  not  only  in  name  but  in  substance,  by  in- 
troducing n  new  person  which  the  constitution  never  contem- 
plated by  adding  "  procuring'^'*  as  a  crime  to  "  doing?^^ 

But  we  are  told  that  the  constitution  has  adopted  terms  in 
treason  which  are  well  known.  Be  it  so.  But  it  is  only  to  tell 
you  what  is  the  ^  lassa  tnajestas"  of  the  nation.  It  tells  you  that  ^ 
thc^  legislature  should  never  avail  themselves  of  4he  malignant 
passions  of  the  people  so  as  to  call  that  *^  iasa  majestas^^  which 
is  not  so  in  fact. 

The  constitution  only  intended  the  classification  of  crimes 
which  should  be  considered  as  tending  directly  to  the  subversion 
of  the  goviemmcnt.  It  was  left  to  the  legislature  to  say  what 
particular  acts  should  have  this  tendency,  and  to  provide  the 
punishment.  The  constitution  supposed  that  there  could  be  only 
two  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  government  cpuld  be  subvertc'cl: 
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levying  war,  and  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  ^  coitttiy.  It -ne- 
ver could  have  been  intended  to  import  aid  from  the  common 
law  to  expound  the  constitution.  It  is  only  a  general  description; 
and^he  legislature  are  left  to  provide  a  proper  remedy  for  the 
evil.  The  legislature  therefore  might  have  declared  at  any  time, 
what  should  be  done  with  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  They 
might  punish  this  and  other  accessorial  offences,  by  a  law  coming 
within  the  sweeping  clause  which  empowers  congress  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  their  enu- 
merated powers  into  eilect. 

But  the  constitution  is  to  be  considered  according  to  reaaon 
and  moVal  right;  and  both  ask  if  a  trapscendent  offender  be  to  slip 
down  into  an  accessory?  The  answer  is,  that  if  reason  which 
judges  of  the  fitness  of  things,  moral  right  which  gives  more  la- 
titude, or  even  common  sense,  be  permitted  to  add  persons  ac- 
cording to  different  men's  ideas  of  propriety,  what  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  principle  which  has  been  so  long  cherished,  that 
penal  laws  shall  be  construed  stricdyf  what  becomes  of  the  doc- 
trine? What  benefit  can  be  had  from  the  constitution  containing 
precise  terms  and  an  express  enumeration  of  powers,  if  moral 
right,  common  sense  and  reason,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
human  opinions,  are  to  be  applied  to  infer  and  imply  its  meaning? 
We  may  apply  these  to  Eutopia,  Oceana^  or  even  the  virions  of 
Plato,  or  rather  the  tribunal  of  Draco:  for  wherever  they^  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  men's  different  conceptions  of  them,  are 
to  determine  what  shall  be  right  construction^  ^re  will  be  a  tri- 
bunal of  blood.  Language  must  indeed  be  understood  as  the 
world  understands  it;  but  the  ideas  must  not  be  extended  beyond 
the  natural  import.  I  will  ask  a  man  of  the  most  common  un- 
derstanding, who  is  not  connected  with  the  cause  of  colonel  Burr, 
whether  a  man  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  (niles  from  the 
scene  of  operation  can  be  the  same  as  the  actual  perpetrator. 
Whether  a  man  could  be  charged  as  present  at  the  spot  and  do-^ 
ing  an  act  when  he  was  at  three  hundred  miles  distance  What 
would  be  his  answer?  Would  he  not  call  it  the  grossest  absurdi* 
ty?  Docs  not  the  very  idea  of  law  revolt  at  such  a  construction? 
The  constitution  does  not  impose  it*  The  common  law,  the  gen- 
deman  admits,  does  not  impose  it;  but  t:ommon  sense  requires  it! 
So  that  common  sense  shall  say  absence  is  prehence^  and  shall 
consider  one  man  as  another  and  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast 
against  justice  and  reason!  It  is  contrary  to  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  man  at  the,  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  can  be  present. 
This  transcends  the  wildest  extravagance  of  fancy#  By  meta^ 
physical  legerdemain  they  annihilate  space  and  consolidate 
identities! 
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iTbe  apprehennons  which  were  entertained  and  the  dan* 
vers  predicted  but  a  short  time  past  from  construction  seem  to 
have  been  soon  forgotten.  If  you  begin  so  early  with  creating  of* 
fences  by  mere  analogy,  as  con$tructive  presence,  where  will  you 
stop?  Trace  the  consequences  of  taking  one  man  for  another. 
Reflect  how  jmany  shades  and  approaches  there  are  to  guilt.  If 
you  can  confound  these  without  distinction  and  charge  a  man 
who  commanded  an  act  to  be  done  by  his  agent  to  have  been  pre* 
sent  and  to  have  done  it  himself— -if  you  charge  a  crime  direcdy 
contrary  to  facts,  you  mislead  and  surprise;  you  are  arriving  at  a 
point  which  will  involve  doctrines  of  treason  which  were  never 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hume's  history  which  well  applies  to 
this  subject.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be  considered  as  an  author 
rity  in  a  case  of  treason;  but  it  merits  our  attention  as  suggesting 
useful  reflections  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  guilt  and  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  agents  of  tiiose  in  power  will  oppress 
and  destroy  to  gratify  their  employers.  The  court  will  recollect 
the  conduct  ol  Henry  II.  towards  Thomas  a  Beckett,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  whom  he  had  raised  from  a  low  station  to  the 
highest  offices;  but  whom  he  cordially  hated  and  persecuted  a  long 
time  on  account  of  his  signal  ingratitude,  his  haughtiness  and 
rigid  opposition  to  his  power;  which  he  considered  to  be  treason. 

After  he  had  issued  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
some  of  the  king^s  best  friends,  when  the  king  was  informed  of 
it,  being  vehemently  agitated,  he  burst  into  an  exclamation  against 
his  servants,  '^  whose  want  of  zeal,"  he  said,  ^*  had  so  long  left  him 
exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  that  ungrateful  and  imperious  pre- 
late." Four  gentlemen  of  his  household,  taking  these  passionate 
expressions  tor  a  hint  for  Beckett's  death,  immediately  commu* 
nicated  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  swearing  to  avenge  their 
prince's  quarrel, secredy  withdrew.  They  took  different  routers,  but 
moving  in  concert  and  having  an  eye  to  the  same  end,  arrived  at 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting  about  the  same  time  and  soon 
committed  the  horid  deed  of  assassination.  Thus  a  supposed 
hint  from  the  prince  was  sufficient  for  the  murder  of  the  prelate. 
When  the  constitution  was  debated  clause  by  clause  in  the 
convention,  it  was  not  insinuated  by  any  of  its  opposers  that  the 
construction  now  contended  for  should  ever  be  resorted  to.  The 
idea  was  never  advanced  that  a  man  might  be  thus  made  a  trai- 
tor by  fiction  and  relation,  and  considered  as  constructively  pre- 
sent and  constructively  an  actor  though  at  the  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  action,  much  less  that  such  a 
construction  would  ever  be  countenanced  in  any  ofour  courts  of 
justice.  Not  even  so  much  as  a  conjecture  was  hazarded  tp  that 
effect.  It  never  entered  'into  my  mind,  nor  do  I  believe  it  enter- 
ed into  chat  of  any  other  member  of  that  body.  And  if  the  com- 
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mob  law,  with  Has  doctrine  of  constructive  presence,  bad  been  a 
part  of  this  constitution,  all  the  talents  on  earth  would  never  have 
been  able  to  have  carried  it*     < 

The  people  of  Virginia  thought  themselves  safe  on  this  sub* 
ject*  The  construction  now  advocated  wasnot  avowed,  much  less 
supported,  in  the  state  convention. 

It  is  contended  that  this  ought  to  be  construed  by  the  same 
rules  as  a  common  statutory  crime.  What  is  the  reason,  why, 
when  an  offence  is  made  felonj'  by  statute,  it  has  all  the  conse- 
quences of  a  felony  at  common  law?  When  the  legislature  de- 
clare a  particular  offence  in  positive  terms  to  be  a  felony,  then  it 
must  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  thin^,  like  all  other  felonies, 
partake  of  their  incidents,  nature  and  consequences;  for  it  would 
not  be  alTelony  without  having  the  qualities  and  conditions  of  a 
felony.  But  though  this  be  the  inevitable  construction  when  a 
felony  is  created  in  general  terms  by  a  statute,  yet  if  it  be  not  so 
expressed,  it  is^aot  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  advance  the  remedy. 
There  never  was  a  question  upon  it  as  applied  to  statutes  in 
capital  cases.  The  books  are  uniformly  against  it;  because  penal 
laws  must  be  strictly  construed.  The  courts  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  when  there  is  the  smallest  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Is  it  not  a  principle  that  wherever 
a  part  fails  to  apply,  the  rest  will  be  construed  not  to  apply?  If 
in  England,  a  particular  crime  be  created  a  felony,  that  is  the 
generical  description  of  the  offence;  and  by  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  all  the  consequences  of  a  felony  at  common  law 
follow.  So  that  the  common  law  is  applied  to  and  ingrafted 
on  the  statute.  But  as  the  common  law  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  it  cannot  be  constructively  applied  to  treaso'h. 
It  is  true  that  common  law  terms  are  adopted  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  certain  laws  made  under  it;  but  they  are  not  used  in 
reference  to  the  common  law  as  a  system,  but  in  the  common 
acceptation  as  mere  terms  of  art;  of  which  the  true  meaning 
may  be  found  in  any  dictionary.  And  in  relation  to  treason,  the 
words  used  mean  only  a  classification  of  the  crime.  They  have 
no  connexion  with  the  common  law.  How  then  is  it  to  be  inter- 
preted? The  gentleman  asks  what  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  said  of  this  case.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  would  have  said  of  this  construction,  nor 
that  any  individual  there  would  have  said  what  his  opinion  was; 
but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  oppression  than  this  interpretation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  would  have  particularly  provided  for  such 
a  case,  if  they  had  intended  so  uncommon  a  construction.  They 
would  have  expressed  it  in  the  instrument  itself,  if  they  had 
contemplated  a  construction  never  heard  of  before;  for  you  meet 
no  instance  of  it  in  all  the  books.  But  there  is  no  need  of  con- 
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9tru€tiot]»  The  terms  are  plaint  Constructive  ^re&eoce  is  tieither 
•xprcBsed  nor  necessary  to  be  implied.  It  was  never  thought  of. 
But  I  will  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  would  have  said,  that,  rather  than  that  it 
was  a  ^^'caatu  omissus,*^  it  was  not  intended  to  punish  such  of*- 
fences.  If  it  be  asked  why  it  was  not  mefntioned,  it  may  be 
answered,  because  it  was  not  intended  to  be  considered  as  guilt* 
But  without  adopting  this  exposition,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
left  to  the  future  care  of  die  legislature  to  enact  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject and  punish  acts  of  accessorial  agency.  So  that  nothing 
should  be  referred  to  the  imagination.  When  laws  should  take 
place,  they  would  be  understood  in  the  plain  and  natural  sense 
of  the  terms  employed  to  express  them. 

Mr.  Hay  and'  Mr.  Wirt  have  availed  themselves  of  a  learned 
description  of  the  statute  of  the  United  States  and  the  effect  of 
its  different  clauses  in  order  to  shew  the  responsibility  as  prin- 
cipal traitors  of  persons  standing  in  the  situation  of  the  accused; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  ever  have  been  intended 
that  they  should  escape  unpunished.  The  legislature  may  pass 
laws  at  any  time  to  prevent  their  impunity;  but  if  they  were  to 
escape  by  legislative  failure  or  want  of  power,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  that  this  court  should  transcend  its  authority  and  con- 
strue that  to  be  treason  which  is  not  so  within  the  true  meatiing 
of  the  constitution;  which  it  would  do,  if  it  were  to  consider 
colonel  Burr  as  present  and  an  actor. 

Both  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  allege  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  accessory;  that  he  is  the  prime  mover  and  pro- 
jector; and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  escape  punishment.  If  he 
escape,  is  it  not  because  the  law  declares  that  he  ought  to  escape? 
Ought  they  to  complain,  if  the  law  pronounce  him  to  be  inno- 
cent? Is  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  in  a  capital  case  matter  of 
regret?  Ought  any  man  to  be  punished  but  according  to  law? 

By  what  rule  then  shall  this  question  be  decided?  By  example? 
Washington  himself  was  assailed  many  years  before  he  died. 
Jefferson  has  been  also  assailed;  and  Robertson,  whose  character 
was  above  censure,  was  also  assailed.  His  history  was  assailed; 
but  he  left  it  to  mankind  to  judge  for  him;  anid  posterity  will  do 
him  justice,  (see  his  letter  to  Gibbon).  And  many  other  great 
and  eminent  characters  have  been  in  like  manner  assailed.  So  that 
neither  virtue  nor  talents  can  secure  from  censure  and  obloquy. 

By  prudence?  What  would  prudence  accomplish?  Criticism 
is  severe  and  unjust  every  where;  and  many  from  mere  motives > 
of  indolence  are  indisposed  to  inquire:  some  from  party  spirit,  ma- 
lignity in  general,  and  particular  enmit}%  Every  thing,  even  what 
had  no  affinit>'  to  the  subject,  would  have  been  raked  up,  that 
could  injure  colonel  Burr. 

By  the  effect?  Assertion  is  nothing.  Testimony  complete  and 
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satisfactory  is  not  to  be  collected.  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  affidavits  published  against  him  in  the  public  printl^ 
though  taken  ex  parte  f  If  believed  £Dr  a  moment  he  ought  not  to 
have  attended  to  them.  The  facility  of  denying  that  such  a  par- 
tial examination  of  witnesses  ought  to  be  considered  an  acquittal 
would  have  rendered  his  efibrts  unavailing. 

By  communicating  his  answer  to  their  suspicions,  to  men  in 
office?  Nothing  would  have  led  them  to  listen  to  him  but  curi- 
osity. Government  ought  not  to  be  answered  till  it  calL  All  the 
?otestat]ons  of  innocence  on  earth  would  have  had  no  eflect 
hey  would  have  been  as  unavailing  as  in  a  case  of  murdbr;bttt 
on  every  proper  occasion,  Burr  did  communicate-  and  answer 
every  call. 

By  imparting  to  confidential  friends?  It  will  be  shewn  that  he 
has  done  this  always.  After  he  had  done  it,  they  assailed  him 
worse.  If  arguments  like  these  prevail,  do  not  use  a  cobweb  veil; 
but  give  an  air  of  magnanimity  to  your  conduct  by  avowing  a 
resolve  to  condemn  and  save  trouble.  Choose  to  be  a  Robes* 
pierre  or  a  jury  of  Stuarts.  If  he  make  such  communications,  he 
IS  violently  assailed.  If  he  be  silent,  he  is  charged  with  mysteii* 
ous  conduct.  It  is  true  that  by  the  law  of  England,  all  persons 
concerned,  principal  and  accessories,  are  equaUy  punishable.  As 
Mr.  Hay  says,  the  crime  covers  the  whole  ground;  what  is  not 
occupied  by  the  one  is  held  bv  the  other.  What  then?  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  because  it  is  not  so^here,  because  the  whole 
ground  is  not  covered  here,  you  must  stretch  the  law  sufficient* 
ly  to  cover  it?  Is  this  his  plan  for  supplying  omitted  cases?  Sup- 
pose an  act  merely  preparatory,  as  writing  a  letter  to  advise  or 
deputing  an  agent  to  encourage  by  a  person  who  had  never  car- 
ried arms' nor  been  at  Bl^nnerhassett's  nor  joined  them  at  the 
mouth  of  Cumberland  or  any  other  place,  could  he  be  indicted 
as  a  principal  who  had  carried  arms  and  levied  war?  However 
unlawful  such  an  act  might  be,  it  certainly  could  not  amount  to 
levying  war.  What  the  law  would  be  on  such  occasion,  I  will  not 
venture  to  say;  but  I  ask,  where  is  thel)ook  that  declares  it  to 
be  an  act  of  levying  war?  Compare  that  part  which  you  consider 
as  authority,  with  that  case,  or  that  now  before  the  court,  and 
you  will  find  that  neither  case  would  be  treason  of  levying  war. 
Though  a  person,  who  forms  a  scheme  and  conducts  it  to  matu* 
rity  and  is  at  the  head  of  his  party,  may  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
cipal, yet  he  who  only  performs  a  mere  preparatory  act,  as  wridnif 
a  letter,  giving  an  advice  relative  to  the  acts  at  Blannerhassett's 
island,  cannot  be  deemed  guilty  of  levying  war.  He  cannot  have 
levied  war,  when  he  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  advise.  To 
advise  treason,  when  the  treason  is  not  actually  begun,  cannot  be 
considered  more  than  as  an  accessorial  act.  Is  there  not  a  plain 
difference  between  these  two  cases? 
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The  man,  who  instigates  another  to  murder  a  man,  is  c^ch  to 
ered  only  as  an  accessory;  because  not  in  a  situation  to  f  chil- 
immediate  assistance  to  the  person  who  perpetrates  the  aU^and 
you  apply  this  reasoning  to  colonel  Burr,  as  he  was  at  a^stYoi^ 
distance  and  could  not  give   immediate  aid  to  the  actoitment^' 
the  same  conclusion  must  result:  that  he  could  not  be  con^n  gen- 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  accessory  before  the  faction  to 
gentleman  says  that  Bonaparte  was  not  present  at  the  bat  such  ^' 
Austerlitz.  We,  know  that  he  commanded  the  army;  that  he  •   ai^- 
on  the  ground;  that  he  directed  its  movements  and  laid  the  plan 
of  the  batde,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been. in  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion. He  was  present  and  the  principal  actor*  When  you  consid* 
er  this  case  according  t6  the  £nglish  decisions,  you  can  never 
believe  that  Mr.  Burr  can  be  considered  as  being  at  Blanner- 
hassett's  island. 

But  we  are  told  that  he  is  not  said  to  be  at  Blannerhassett's 
bland;  that  he  is  not  alleged  to  have  been  there.  The  indict- 
ment charges  him  with  having  committed  treason  on  Blanner- 
hassett's island  with  a  great  multitude  of  persons  traitorously 
assembled  and  gathered  together,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war- 
like manner;  that  he  and  those  persons  joined  together  at  Blan- 
nerhassett's island;  and  that  he  did  with  them,  then  and  there, 
ordain,  prepare  and  levy  war  against  the  United  States.  Is  not 
this  a  declaration  that  he  was  present?  Could  he  have  joined 
them  there  without  being  present  with  them^  You  must  under- 
stsind  most  clearly,  from  the  terms  ot  the  indictment,  that  he  was 
actually  there.  It  admits  of  no  other  construction.  But  sir,  the 
American  decisions  have  been  quoted  upon  this  point.  It  is  said 
that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Bollman  and 
Swartwout  was  that  an)  person,  ^^  who  performs  -any  part  how- 
ever minute  and  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
who  is  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  shall  be  considered  as 
a  traitor."  The  import  of  these  words,  *••  perform  any  part  how- 
ever  minute^  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,"  as 
meant  by  the  supreme  court,  has  certainly  been  misimderstood 
by  gentlemen.  Does  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  mean  by  ' 
these  words,  *'*'  minute  and  remote  part,"  that  a  party  may  be 
indicted  as  present,  who  was  absent?  or  that  he  who  did  not 
act,  but  merely  advised,  shall  be  indicted  as  having  actually 
performed  a  part?  The  language  of  that  court  does  not  war- 
rant the  inference  that  the  indictment  may  be  so  drawn  as 
to  mislead,  instead  of  giving  the  accused  notice  of  the  proof 
to  be  exhibited  against  him,  that  he  may  prepare  his  defence. 
Does  it  mean  that  a  person  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles  shall  be  considered  as  present?'  Does  it  mean  that 
they  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt? 
Does  it  mean  to  sav  that  persons  in  the  character  of  accessories 
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satis^e  punished?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  scoes- 
eiFectjn  treason,  and  that  all  are  principals?  What  then  is  the 
^^**Jig  of  the  opinion?  It  must  be  this:  by  ♦*  remote  from  the^ 
have  |)f  action"  must  be  intended  that  any  person,  directly  and 
tiales^iubly  connected  with  the  party  perpetrating  the  act, 
wouldt  not  at  the  spot,  but  near  enough  ^o  give  immediate  aid  at 

By  (e  and  place  if  necessar)%  is  to  be  considered  as  engaged  ia 
^ceiJt  and  guilty  of  treason.  The  judges  viewed  this  subject  with- 
nsidering  the  question  whether  a  man  could  be  a  principal 
notwithstanding  his  absence.  Such  an  idea  never  occurred.  The 
constitution  ought  to  be  construed  according  to  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious import  of  its  words.  It  will  be  in  danger  if  there  should  be 
a  departure  from  this  construction.  It  never  can  be  supposed  that 
its  framers  intended  that  this  fancy  and  imagination  should  be 
indulged  in  its  future  exposition. 

But  say  gentlemen,  whether  he  be  an  accessory  or  a  principal, 
tfie  indictment  stands  right.  I  deny  it  sir.  We  have  the  soundest 
readons  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  supported  in  either  case.  Re* 
gardibg  him  as  a  principal,  the  evidence  cannot  support  it;  and  as 
it  does  not  charge  him  as  an  accessory,  no  evidence  of  accesso- 
rial acts  could  prove  it.  The  specification  of  the  offence,  according 
to  the  evidence  to  be  brought  to  support  it,  has  been  always  held 
necessary  in  England,  and  will  never  be  deemed  less  useful  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  Are  we  to  regard  British  forms  and 
precedents?  You  have  seen  what  they  are.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral quotations  from  Hale  and  others  on  this  point.  But  one  quo- 
tation from  1  Haie  p.  238.  wduld  establish  my  position,  were  it 
properly  understood,  though  it  is  relied  on  by  them  to  shew  that 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  indicted  generally  or  special- 
ly. This  authority  shews  that  an  accessory  after  the  fact  must 
be  specially  charged;  that  the  indictment  aeainst  the  receiver  of 
a  traitor  *'*'  must  be  special  of  the  receipt.     But  they  contend, 
that  the  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  generally  charged  from 
these  subsequent  words,  ^^and  not  generally  that  he  did  the 
thing,  which  may  be  otherwise j  in  case  of  one  that  is  a  procurer, 
counsellor  or  consenter."   He  refers  to  Conier's  case  as  well  as 
to   Arden's  case,  in  support  of  the  principle,  that  receivers  of 
traitors  must  be  specially  chargec^.  But  he  refers  to  no  authority 
as  to  an  accessory  before  the  iact.  Authorities  were  read  yester- 
day to  shew  that  indictments  for  receiving-  and  procuring-  must 
stand  on  the  same  footing.  Mr.  Martin  having  so  fully  explained 
them,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  observe  what  may  have  es- 
caped  his  notice.  The  words  on  which  they  found  their  argu- 
ment are  *^  which  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  one  that  is  a  pro- 
curer." &c.  Can  this  passage  be  absurd  enough  to  mean  that 
though  a  receiver  shall  be  specially  indicted,  so  as  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  charge  to  be  proved  against  him,  yet  a  procurer,  whose- 
offence  is  more  heinous,  is  not  to  be  notified  of  the  accusation 
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against  him,  but  may  be  surprised  by  a  ^ihlTOi  cfc  i^o*  niUch  to 


not  shew  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  otherwise;  tij^*^*"  ^y  ^^'^* 
be,  but  that  it  may  be  otherwise.  That  he  intended,  paren^^ 
indictments  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king  isV^f^uestio^ 
able.  It  has  been  already  sufficiently  shewn  that  such  indictments' 
charge  the  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king  in  gen- 
eral terms;  and  that  almost  any  thing  evincing  an  intention  to 
kill  him  or  to  subvert  his  government,  is  sufficient  to  support  such 
a  general  accusation. 

The  case  in  Kelyng,  before  referred  to,  supports  our  construc- 
tion; and  Hale^  in  the  place  just  quoted,  adds  that  if  the  receiv- 
cr  ivere  to  be  indicted  in  the  same  indictment  with  the  princips^l 
offender,  he  ought  to  be  ^^  indicted  specially  of  the  receipt."  And 
in  the  2d  voL  p.  223.  heretofore  quoted,  he  sufficiently  shews 
that  the  procurer  ought  also  to  be  specially  charged.  Sir,  is  it  not 
necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
colonel  Burr?  If  it  be  accessorial,  the  indictment  must  shew  the 
**  quomodo?'*  Why  is  any  indictment  in  any  case  necessary?  Why 
must  indictments  distinguish  between  principal  actors  in  treasott 
and  those  who  are  but  accessorial  agents?  Because  it  informs 
them  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation  and  enables  them  to  defend 
themselves.  The  indictment  against  the  adviser  or  procurer 
ought  to  notify  him  of  the  act  of  which  he  is  considered  the  in«> 
direct  perpetrator.  You  must  shew  the  manner  in  which  he.b 
liable. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  rest  on  English  authority  alone.  It  is 
not  merely  founded  on  the  common  law,  as  has  been  urged.  It 
is  supported  by  the  principles  of  pleading,  which  we  have  adopt- 
ed. The  forms  of  pleading  shew  the  sense  of  courts,  as  guides 
to  reason.  The  eighth  amendment  of  the  constitution  also  re* 
quires  it.  It  not  only  secures  the  enjoyment  ^^of  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  imparual  jury  of  the  state  and  district  where- 
m  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,"  but  also  that  the  accu- 
sed ^^  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation, 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,"  &c. 

Consider  this  subject  attentively.  Reflect  on  the  mode  of  pro- 
seaution  which  is  advocated,  and  see  whether  it  do  not  deprive 
us  of  this  constitutional  privilege.  The  language  of  any  man,  ad* 
dressed  to  the  accused  on  this  subject,  would  be,  ^  you  are  chai^ 
ed  with  treason;  but  you  are  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  prepare  your  defence." 
The  indictment  is  shewn  him.  It  teUs  him  that  he  actually  levied 
war  by  raising  men  and  committing  acts  on  a  particular  day  and  at 
a  particular  place.  Knowing  his  innocence  of  the  chax^,  he  pleads 
not  guilty  and  produces  testimony  to  prove  that  he  was  not  there  > 
that  during  the  whole  time  he  was  many  hundred  miles  distant, 
«r  perhaps  beyond  sea.  Against  all  this,  when  he  comes  to  he 
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s^*^e  punishcj,  "Vwas  not  you  that  raised  the  army.  We  do 
efiect^n  treasonou  were  there  in  person.  You  needed  not  to  have 
^gjiljffof  io  or  30  witnesses  to  prove  that  you  were  not  prcs- 
SntT  riut'^lJii  did  what  we  insist  is  the  same  thii^g  as  levying  w'ar. 
You  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  you  advised  the  thing  to  be  done." 
He  would  very-  naturally  answer,  ''  if  that  be  your  meaning,  I 
have  been  misled  and  deceived;  I  am  not  prepared  for  trial; 
and  I  pray  that  the  causeinay  be  continued."  But  he  is  told,  *'your 
prayer  cannot, be  granted.  The  jury  are  sworn  and  you  must  take 
your  trial." 

Now  sir,  should  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  government  thus  to 
mislead  and  destroy  any  man  it  may  select  for  its  victim?  (I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  such  is  the  disposition  of  this  government; 
nay,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not.)  But  no  child,  who  could  read  the  con- 
stitution, could  suppose  that  it  could  be  ever  so  construed.  Yet, 
sir  what  babies  we  were  if  we  expected  the  constitution  to  be 
thus  coiTectly  construed!  If  this  construction  be  adopted  and  this 
species  of  indictment  admitted,  it  will  pervert  this  very  palladi- 
um of  our  safety  into  an  instrument  of  destruction.  Mr.  Hay 
knows  that  I  intend  nothing  offensive  to  him.  But  when  he  tells 
me  that  his  indictment  fits  this  case,  he  deceives  us.  He  deludes 
us  into  a  trial  in  ignorance  of  the  accusation,  and  drags  us  blind- 
fold to  the  scaffold.  This  is  the  most  intolerable  hardship.  Exr 
amine  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end,  you 
will  find  nothing  like  the  character  of  an  American  legislature, 
who,  professing  to  be  the  votaries  of  liberty  and  to  admire  the 
principles  of  a  free  constitution,  would  permit  such  horrid  oppres- 
sion on  their  citizens:  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  to  hold  out  the 
semblance  of  security  to  innocence,  but  to  expose  it  to  inevitable 
destruction!  Sir,  I  could  mention  a  thousand  acts  of  oppression 
that  would  not  be  so  severe  as  this.  The  party  accused  is  intrapped 
and  insnared.  He  is  taken  by  surprise  and  forced  into  a  trial  with 
the  rope  round  his  neck  without  any  means  of  preparation  or  defence. 
IPkis  is  substance;  not  a  phantom  of  the  imagination.  The  forms 
of  trial,  the  instruments  of  nominal  justice,  are  to  be  wrought  up 
tnh>  an  engine  of  destruction.  We  call  on  you  as  guardians  of 
this  constitution,  as  far  as  depends  on  your  acts,  to  preserve  it 
from  violation.  I  ask  you  to  remember  the  difficulty  of  repairing 
the  mischiefs  of  an  oppressive  construction,  and  permitting,  un- 
opposed, encroachments  on  the  dearest  privileges  of  the  people. 
If  this  attempt  be  successful,  where  will  persecution  stop?  If  this 
be  correct,  fate  has  sealed  it  in  your  mind;  and  the  law  is  only  to 
fonce  it*  I  feel  myself  so  much  roused  by  the  idea  of  the  efijsct  that 
this  doctrine  would  have,  that  did  i  not  know  that  it  came  from  a 
pure  source  without  any  intention  to  injure  or  oppress,  I  would  be 
alarmed.  I  would  say,  as  Paul  saidto  Agrippa,  believest  thou  in 
the^^^nstitution?  I  know  thou  dost.  I  ask  you  to  save  this  rock 
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of  our  salvation.  For  myself  I  do  not  care.  I  have  not  much  to 
care,  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  my  life.  But  for  my  chil- 
dren  I  feel  the  affection  and  solicitude  natural  to  a  parent;  and 
for  my  country,  those  sentiments  of  patriotism  which  become  eve- 
ry good  citizen.  Let  not  the  great  palladium  of  public  liberty  be 
,  undermined.  I  pray  you,  that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  may  not  be 
immolated  at  the  shrine  of  faction  and  persecution;  that  inno- 
cence may  not  be  ingulfed  by  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  prosecutors.  American  judges  never  can  do  this.  I  was  going 
to  use  language  too  strong:  American  judges  dare  not  do  it. 

But  Mr.  Hay  asks  ^^  can  an  indictment  be  drawn  any  other 
way?"  Mr.  Martin  has  shewed  how  easily  it  could  be  drawn 
otherwise;  and  Mr.  Hay's  own  good  sense  would  tell  him 
that  it  ought  to  have  stated  that  such  persons  levied  the  war; 
and  that  the  accused  procured  it.  It  might  have  been  done  in  a 
few  words.  Two  lines  would  suffice.  No: -Mr.  Hay  wished  to  have 
the  advantage  of  considering  absence  as  presence^  and  the  procu- 
rer as  the  actor.  He  says  also  that  he  has  a  right  to  go  all  over 
the  county  of  "^Vood  and  prove  an  overt  act  any  where  within 
it.  I  acknowledge  that  he  had  the  right  to  lay  the  act  in  any  part 
of  the  county  of  Wood.  But  when  he  says  that  it  was  committed 
at  Blannerhassett's  island,  he  locates  it — indissolubly  locates  it.  It 
is  the  same  as  if  the  indictment  had  said,  ^^  come  and  defend  your* 
selves  for  what  was  done  on  Blannerhassett's  island;"  and  on  tri- 
al he  should  tell  him,  ^^  we  take  a  scope  of  150  miles  from  it."  He 
imposes  on  himself  the  necessity  of  proving  every  fact  as  he  laid 
it.  •  No  other  man  imposed  this  upon  him.  He  is  therefore  bound 
by  his  own  voluntary  statement. 

But  **  he  was  constructively  present;"  and  therefore  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  which  says  that  the  accused  shall  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  his  accusation,  &c.  cannot 
avail  him;  because  it  relates  to  the  offence  only,  and  not  to  the 
person.  Why  should  Mr.  Hay  apply  this  part  of  the  constitution, 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  charge,  to  the  description  of  the  of- 
fence more  than  to  that  of  the  person?  The  nature  of  the  offence 
is  certainly  to  be  given  to  us.  We  have  a  right  to  inquire  and  to 
know  what  it  is.  Is  it  treason,  felony, or  whatis  it?  Thegenerical  de- 
scription of  the  offence  is  comprehended  in  the  charge.  But  it  in- 
volves also  the  person;  because  you  cannot  give  an  account  to  the 
court  of  the  offence,  without  giving  an  account  of  the  actors.  Let 
Mr.  Hay  leave  out  the  names  of  the  actors  and  see  how  it  would 
be.  It  would  be  a  nullity.  He  must  particularly  name  the  person 
accused,  or  there  can  be  no  accusation. 

In  my  observations,  I  was  confined  to  general  principles;  which 
I  examined  without  much  attention  to  regularity  or  form;  be- 
cause I  had  nothing  left  me  but  the  gleanings  of  those  gentlemen 
who  so  elaborately  and  .ably  preceded  me  in  the  discussion.  I 
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particularly  want  the  true  exposition  of  the  constitution^  and  die 
principles  of  law  which  apply  to  it,  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  jury;  because  such  pains  have  l)een  taken,  especially  by  the 
second  gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  other  side  (and  who  so  ear- 
nestly solicited  the  attention  of  the  outer  bar)  to  mislead  them.  I 
ask  them  to  be  watchful  of  our  inestimable  constitution;  to  guard 
it  with  unremitted  attention.  Let  every  thing  perish  but  the  con» 
stitution;  for  it  is  the  rock  of  our  salvation* 

As  to  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principal,  it  has 
been  treated,  by  the  gentlemen  who  prosecute,  as  mere  flights  be- 
fore the  fancy.  But  with  whatever  levity  they  may  affect  to  treat 
it,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  demurrer  to  their  prosecution,  which  they 
cannot  possibly  overrule.  But  it  seems  we  have  waived  the  ob- 
jection. How  have  we  waived  it?  Did  we  intend  to  waive  objec- 
tions to  a  charge  which  was  not  made?  Can  we  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  acquiesced  in  an  accusation,  of  which  we  were  not 
apprised?  There  is  no  language  in  the  indictment  that  can  convey 
such  an  idea.  It  does  not  tell  us  that  we  were  charged  as  an  ac- 
cessorial agent.  Ignorance  of  facts  misled  us,  and  would  excuse 
us  before  the  whole  world.  Shall  that  ignorance  arise  from 
the  prosecution,  and  then  be  quoted  upon  us  to  deprive  us 
of  our  rights?  Shall  they  take  advantage  of  their  own  neglect?  It 
is  a  principle  universally  correct,  that  no  man  shall  take  advan- 
tage of  his'own  error.  But  according  to  this,  doctrine,  you  may 
hide  from  our  eyes  what  we  are  to  be  prosecuted  y^r  and  what 
we  ought  to  know;  and  then  because  we  made  no  objection  to  what 
you  have  concealed  from  us,  you  say  that  we  have  waived  it;  and 
thus  punish  us  for  your  own  wrong. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  principal  and  accessory  may  be  tried  to- 
gether; and  it  is  asked,  how  then  can  the  record  of  the  convic- 
tion of  tke  principal  be  required?  This  by  no  means  obviates  the 
objection.  You  know  that  the  same  evidence  is  produced  against 
both;  and  the  jury  are  sent  out  to  examine  with  respect  to  the 
principal  first;  and  if  they  find  him  not  guilty,  they  are  to  proceed 
no  further.  They  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  the  accessory 
at  all,  but  to  acquit  him  of  course.  But  if  they  find  the  principal 
guilty,  then  only  are  they  to  inquire  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  accessory. 

But  they  ask  us  ^^  where  is  the  hardship  of  being  tried  at  this 
time?"  They  say  that  as  fair  a  trial  can  be  had  now,  as  at  any 
time  hereafter;  and  if  the  jury  find  him  guilty,  the  judgment 
may  be  respited  till  the  principal  shall  be  tried,  and  his  guilt 
or  innocence  ascertained.  But  is  a  man  to  be  hypothetically 
convicted?  He  is  not  indicted  as  an  accessory,  but  as  a 
principal.  He  is  prosecuted  for  having  done  the  act  with 
his  own  hands;  but  the  evidence  in  the  cause  is  that  he  was  at 
the  distance  of  150  miles  at  the  time;  and  that  the  act  was  done 
by  others.  Can  a  conviction  be  supported  when  there  is  such  a 
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variance?  Yet  he  is  to  be  held  up  to  the  world  as  hj^thetically 
guilty,  though  on  the  trial  of  the  principal  the  prosecution  may 
be  found  to  be  groundless. 

But  it  is  said  that  our  objections  are  derived  from  the  common 
law;  and  we  are  exultingly  ask'ed,  ^'  what  can  be  the  validity  of  ob* 
jections  founded  on  a  system  not  in  existence?"  We  have  not  ur* 
ged  a  single  principle  but  what  will  stand  this  test.  All  the  prin« 
ciples  we  have  advanced  are  either  derived  from  the  forms  of 
pleading,  which  we  have  adopted,  or  the  laws  of  Virginia  which 
have  incorporated  certain  paits  of  the  common  law,  or  from  par- 
ticular acts  of  the  legislature.  This  I  trust  is  a^complete  and  aat*^ 
iafactory  answer  to  their  question. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  must  take  the  benefit  of  this  objection 
before  the  jury  are  sworn.  This  has  been  already  answered.  How 
could  we  take  this  benefit  before  we  knew  that  it  was  necessary? 
If  words  are  to  have  any  force,  what  could  we  attend  to  but 
what  was  mentioned  in  the  indictment? 

Let  me  add  a  few  words,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  force, 
to  what  has  been  already  said  on  that  subject.  According  to  what 
has  been  often  observed  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  the  crime  Con- 
sists of  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  consummation;  in  the 
course  of  which,  some  force  must  be  exhibited.  A  man  might  be- 
gin a  crime  and  stop  short  and  be  far  from  committing  the  act. 
He  might  go  on  one  step  still  further,  without  incurring  guilt* 
It  is  only  the  completion  of  the  crime  that  the  law  punishes. 
Suppose  an  army  were  embodied  by  Mr.  Burr;  and  they  only 
assembled  and  separated  without  having  committed  any  act; 
what  would  the  government  have  to  complain  of?  When  they 
punish  a  man  for  murdering  another,  it  is  because  he  is  dead. 
When  a  man  commits  a  robbery,  it  is  because  a  person  has  been 
put  in  fear  and  his  property  taken  from  him  without  his  consent. 
So  it  is  with  respect  to  every  other  crime:  while  it  is  in  an  inci- 
pient state  it  is  disregarded.  No  person  is  punishable,  who  is 
only  charged  with  such  an  inchoate  incomplete  oiFence.  The  in- 
tention is  never  punished.  In  such  cases  time  is  allowed  for  re- 
pentance at  any  time  before  its  consummation.  Such  an  offence 
as  this  is  never  punishable,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy; 
and  even  on  a  prosecution  charging  that  offence  specially,  the  act 
of  conspiring  must  be  satisfactorily  established.  I^ere  no  injury 
has  arisen  to  the  commonwealth.  No  crime  has  been  perpetrated. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  there  were  preparations  to  commit  it. 
As  far  as  communications  have  been  made  to  the  government, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  proving  a  complete  act,  yet  those  accu- 
sed must  be  punished.  Then*  their  rule  of  law  is  that  wherever 
there  is  a  beginning  of  a  crime,  it  shall  be  punished  lest  it  should 
grow  to  maturity!  Is  this  the  spirit  of  American  legislation  and 
American  justice?   Is  it  the  spirit  of  its  free  constitution  to  con- 
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sider  the  germ,  as  the  consummation  of  an  offence?  the  inten*. 
tion,  so  difficult  to  be  ascertained  and  so  easy  to  be  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood,  as  the  act  itself?  In  such  a  system  it 
may  be  a  source  of  lamentation,  that  no  more  than  death  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  completion  of  the  crime.  Deaths  death  is.  to  be 
the  universal  punishment,  the  watchword  of  humane  legislation 
and  jurisprudence! 

When  we  mentioned  the  idea  of  force,  I  was  not  a  little  ama- 
zed at  the  manner  in  which  they  attempted  to  repel  the  argument. 
It  was  said  th^t  they  were  prepared  to  shew  potential  force;  that 
fear  was  used;  that  an  assemblage  was  drawn  together  to  act  on 
the  fears  of  the  people.  This  fear  begins  at  New  Orleans,'  mounts 
the  Mississippi  against  the  stream  and  fixes  itself  at  Blannerhas* 
sett's  island.  Henry  IV.  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  predictions  of  the  Je- 
suits. They  determined  to  destroy  him,  and  predicted  that  he 
would  fall;  and  he  did  fall.  I  may  safely  admit  that  fear  really 
existed  at  New  Orleans;  because  the  man,  who  was  interested 
to  excite  it,  had  it  in  his  power  most  effectually  to  do  so.  A  great 
conspiracy  with  vast  numbers  and  means  is  feigned.  A  particular 
day  is  announced  as  the  time  of  attack.  The  militia  are  brought 
together.  They  *'  suri'Rund  the  city,  spread  the  alarm  in  the  cof- 
feehouses and  other  public  places;  guard  the  river,  for  they  are 
coming  in  the  next  flood  of  the  Mississippi."  Thus  terror  and  ap- 
prehension were  excited  by  every  stratagem  imaginable.  Arc 
we  to  be  sacrificed  by  base  and  insidious  arts  like  these? — by 
the  artifices  of  a  man  interested  in  our  destruction  to  effect  *his 
own  preservation? 

I  have  done  sir.  I  find  myself  hurt,  that  I  could  not  give  a 
greater  scope  to  my  feelings  on  this  all  important  subject.  I  will 
only  add  one  remark;  which  I  hope  will  be  excused  and  consid- 
ered as  applying  to  all  who  occupy  the  sacred  seat  of  justice. 
Judges  have  passed  through  the  temple  of  virtue  and  arrived  at 
that  of  honour;  but  we  find,  that  it  is  a  just  decree  from  the  free 
will  of  the  people,  that  the  floor  of  that  temple  is  slippery.  Some 
may  suppose  that  because  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  not  seen  im- 
mediately to  move,  it  is  at  rest.  The  rapidity  deceives  the  sight. 
He  who  means  to  stand  firm  in  that  temple  must  place  his  hand 
on  the  statue  of  wisdom;  the  pedestal  of  which  is  a  lion.  These 
are  the  only  qualities  by  which  they  can  be  useful  in  their  honour- 
able station.  Popular  effusion  and  the  violence  and  clamour  of 
party  they  will  disregard.  It  is  ihc  more  necessary,  as  judges  may 
hereafter  mingle  in  politics;  and  they  are  but  men;  and  the*  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  panics.  In  the  conflicts  of  political  animosity 
justice  is  sometimes  forgotten  or  sacrificed  to  mistaken  zeal  and 

frejudice.   We  look  up  to  the  judiciary  to  guard  us.  One  thing 
am  certain  of,  that  you  will  not  look  at  consequences;  that  you 
will  determine  ^"^ fiat  justitid^  let  the  result  be  what  it  may. 
The  court  then  adjourned  till  Monday  morning. 
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MoiTDAT,  August  31,  1807. 
The  Chiet  Justice  delivered  the  following  opinion. 

The  question  now  to  be  decided  has  been  argued  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  importance,  and  with  an  earnestness  evincing  the 
strong  conviction  felt  by  the  counsel  on  each  side  that  the  law  is 
with  them. 

A  degree  of  eloquence  seldom  displayed  on  any  occasion  has 
embellished  a  solidity  of  argument  and  a  depth  of  research  by 
which  the  court  has  been  gready  aided  in  forming  the  opinion  it 
is  about  to  deliver. 

The  testimony  adduced  on  die  part  of  the  United  States  to 
prove  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  having  shewn,  and  the 
attorney  for  the  United  States  having  admitted,  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  present  when  that  act,  whatever  may  be  its  character, 
was  committed,  and  there  being  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he 
was  at  a  great  distance  and  in  a  different  state,  it  is  objected  to 
the  testimony  offered  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  connect 
him  with  those  who  committed  the  overt  act,  that  such  testimony 
is  totally  irrelevant  and  must  therefore  be  rejected. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  this  motion  respect  in  part  the 
merits  of  the  case  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  stand  independent 
of  the  pleadings,  and  in  part  as  exhibited  by  the  pleadings. 

On  the  first  division  of  the  subject  two  points  are  made: 

1st.  That  conformably  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
no  man  can  be  convicted  of  treason  who  was  not  present  when  the 
war  was  levied. 

2d.  That  if  this  construction  be  erroneous,  no  testimony  can 
be  received  to  charge  one  man  with  the  overt  acts  of  others  until 
those  overt  acts  as  laid  in  the  indictment  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court*  ^ 

The  quesuon  which  arises  on  the  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  every  point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be  contemplated, 
is  of  infinite  moment  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  their 
government,  and  requires  the  most  temperate  and  the  most  deli- 
berate consideration. 

*^  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  against  them." 

What  is  the  natural  import  of  the  words  "  levying  of  war?"  and 
who  may  be  said  to  levy  it  \  Had  their  first  application  to  trea- 
son been  made  by  our  constitution  they  would  certainly  have  ad- 
mitted of  some  latitude  of  construction.  Taken  most  literally, 
they  are  perhaps  of  the  same  import  with  the  words  raising  or 
creating  war;  but  as  those  who  join  after  the  commencement  are 
equally  the  objects  of  punishment,  there  would  probably  be  a 
general  admission  that  the  term  also  comprehended  making  war 
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or  carrying  on  war.  In  the  oMistrttctJon  wiiich  courto  would  be 
required  to  give  these  words,  it  is  jiot  improbable  that  those  who 
should  raise,  create,  make  or  carry  on  war  might  be  comprcp- 
hended.  Tlie  various  acts,  which  would  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  term,  would  be  setded  by  a  course  of  decisions;  and 
it  would  be  affirming  boldly  to  say  that  those  only  who  actually 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  military  force  appearing  in  ambs 
could  be  considered  as  levying  war..  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
affirming  that  there  must  be  a  war  or  the  crime  of  levying  it  can- 
not exist ;  but  there  would  often  be  considerable  difficulty  in  af* 
firming  that  a  particular  act  did  or  did  not  involve  the  person 
committing  it  in  the  guilt  and  in  the  fact  of  levying  war.  If,  for 
example,  an  army  should  -be  actually  raised  for  the  avowed  puf^  ' 
pose  of  carrying  on  oi>en  war  against  the  United  States  and 
subverting  their  government,  the  point  must  be  weighed  very 
deliberately,  before  a  judge  would  venture  to  decide  that  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war  had  not  been  committed  by  a  commissary  of 
purchases,  who  never  saw  the  army,  but  wiio,  knowing  it^  ctbject 
and  leaguing  himself  with  the  rebels,  supplied  that  army  with 
provisions;  or  by  a  recruiting  officer  holding  a  commission  m  the 
rebel  service,  who,  though  never  in  camp,  executed  the  particular 
duty  assigned  to  him. 

'  But  the  term  is  not  for  the  first  time  applied  to  treason  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  technical  term.  It  is 
used  in  a  very  old  statute  of  that  country,  whose  language  is  our 
language,  and  whose  laws  form  the  substratum  of  our  laws.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  term  was  not  employed  by  the  • 
framers  of  our  constitution  in  the  sense  which  had  been  affixed 
to  it  by  those  from  whom  we  borro.wed  it.  So  far  as  the  meaning 
of  any  terms,  particularly  terms  of  art,  is  completely  ascertained^ 
those  by  whom  they  are  employed  must  be  considered  as  cm- 
ploying  them  in  that  ascertained  meaning,  unless  the  contrary  be 
proved  by  the  context.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  im* 
less  it  be  incompatible  with  other  expressions  of  the  constitution, 
that  the  term  "  levying  war''  is  used  in  that  instrument  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  in  England,  and  in  this 
country,  to  have  been  used  in  the  statute  of  the  2^th  of  Edward 
IILj  from  which  it  was  borrowed. 

It  is  said  that  this  meaning  is  to  be  collected  only  from  ad- 
judged cases.  But  this  position  cannot  be  conceded  to  the  extent 
in  which  it  is  laid  down.  The  superior  authority  of  adjudged 
cases  will  never  be  controverted.  But  those  celebrated  elemen- 
tary writers,  who  have  stated  the  principles  of  the  law,  whose 
statements  have  received  the  common  approbation  of  legal 
men,  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  Principles  laid  down  by  such 
writers  as  Coke,  Hale,  Foster,  and  Blackstone,  are  not  lightly  to 
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be  reacted*  Tbc«e  books  are  in  the  bands  of  every  studenu  Le* 
gal  opinions  are  formed  upon  them;  and  those  opinions  are  after- 
wards carried  to  the  bar,  the  bench  and  the  legislature.  In  the 
exposition  at  terms,  therefore,  used  m  instruments  of  the  present 
day,  the  definitions  and  the  dicta  of  those  authors,  if  not  contra- 
dicted by  adjudications,  and  if  compatible  with  the  words  of  the 
statute,  are  entidcd  to  respect.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do 
not  shed  as  much  light  on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  is  to.be 
wished. 

Coke  does  not  give  a  complete  definition  of  the  term,  but 
puts  cases  which  amount  to  levying  war.  *^  An  actual  rebellion 
or  insurrection,  he  says,  is  a  levying  of  war."  In  whom? — Coke 
does  not  say  whether  in  those  only  who  appear  in  arms,  or  in 
all  those  who  take  part  in  the  rebellion  or  insurrection  by  real 
open  deed. 

Hale  in  treating  on  the  same  subject  puts  many  cases  which 
shall  constitute  a  levying  of  war,  without  which  no  act  can 
amount  to  treason;  but  he  does  not  particularize  the  parts  to 
be  performed  by  the  different  persons  concerned  in  that  war, 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  fix  on  each  the  guilt  of  levying  it. 

Foster  says  ^^  the  joining  with  rebels  in  an  act  of  rebellion, 
or  with  enemies  in  acts  of  hostility,  will  make  a  man  a  traitor." 
^*  Fumishiiig  rebels  or  enemies  with  money,  arms,  ammunition 
or  other  necessaries  will  prima  facie  make  a  man  a  traitor." 

Foster  does  not  say  that  he  ^  ild  be  a  traitor  under  the 
words  of  the  statute  independent  of  the  legal  rule  which  at* 
tachea  the  guilt  of  the  principal  to  an  accessory,  nor  that  his 
treason  is  occasioned  by  that  rule.  In  England  this  discrimi* 
nation  need  not  be  made,  except  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
the  indictment;  and  therefore  in  the  English  books  we  do  not 
perceive  any  effort  to  make  it.  Thus  surrendering  a  casde  to 
rebek,  being  in  confederacy  with  them,  is  said  by  Hale  and 
Foster  to  be  treason  under  the  clause  of  levying  war;  but  whe- 
ther it  be  levying  war  in  fact,  or  aiding  those  who  levy  it,  is  not 
said.  Upon  this  point  Blackstone  is  not  more  satisfactory. 
Although  we  may  find  among  the  commentators  upon  treason 
enough  to  satisfy  the  inquiry,  what  is  a  state  of  internal  war? 
yet  no  precise  mformation  can  be  acquired  from  them  which 
would  enable  us  to  decide  with  clearness  whether  persons  not 
in  arms,  but  taking  part  in  a  rebellion,  could  be  said  to  levy  war, 
independently  of  that  doctrine  which  attaches  to  the  accessory 
the  guilt  of  his  principal. 

If  in  adjudged  cases  this  question  have  been  taken  up  and 

direcdy  decided,  the  court  has  not  seen  those  cases.   The  ar- 

.  gument  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  indictment, 
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though  strong,  is  not  conclusive.  In  the  precedent  found  in 
Tremaine,  Mary  Speake,  who  was  indicted  for  furnishing  pro; 
visions  to  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  is  indicted  for 
furnishing  provisions  to  those  who  were  levying  war,  not  for 
levying  war  herself.  It  may  correctly  be  argued  that,  had  this 
act  amounted  to  levying  war,  she  would  have  been  indicted  for 
levying  war;  and  the  furnishing  of  provisions  would  have  been 
laid  as  the  overt  act.  The  court  felt  this  when  the  precedent 
was  produced.  But  the  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  con- 
clusive; because,  in  England,  the  inquiry,  whether  she  had  be- 
come a  traitor  by  levying  war  or  by  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  who^were  levying  war,  was  unimportant;  and  because 
too  it  docs  not  appear  from  the  indictment  that  she  was  ac- 
tually concerned  in  the  rebellion— that  she  belonged  to  the  rebel 
party  or  was  guilty  of  any  thing  further  than  a  criminal  specu- 
lation in  selling  them  provisions. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  trace  the  doctrine,  that  in  trea- 
son all  are  principals,  to  its  source.  Its  origin  is  most  probably 
stated  correctly  by  judge  Tucker  in  a  work,  the  merit  of  which 
]s  ^ith  pleasure  acknowledged.  But  if  a  spurious  doctrine  have 
been  introduced  into  the  common  law,  and  have  for  centuries 
been  admitted  as  genuine,  it  would  require  great. hardihood 
in  a  judge  to  reject  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish jurists  who,  seem  to  disapprove  the  principle,  declaring 
that  it  is  now  too  firmly  settled  to  be  shaken. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  this  doctrine  to  its  source  for  ano- 
ther reason:  the  terms  of  the  constitution  comprise  no  ques- 
tion respecting  principal  and  accessory,  so  far  as  either  may  be 
truly  and  in  fact  said  to  levy  war.  Whether  in  England  a  person 
would  be  indicted  in  express  terms  for  levying  war  or  for  as- 
sisting others  in  levying  war,  yet  if  in  correct  and  legal  language 
he  can  be  said  to  have  levied  war,  and  if  it  have  never  been  de- 
cided that  the  act  would  not  amount  to  levying  war,  his  case 
may  without  violent  construction  be  brought  within  the  letter 
and  the  plain  meaning  of  the  constitution. 

In  examining  these  words,  the  argument  which  may  be  drawn 
from  felonies  as  for  example,  from  murder,  is  not  more  con- 
clusive. Murder  is  the  single  act  of  killing  with  malice  afore- 
thought. But  war  is  a  complex  operation  composed  of  many 
parts,  cooperating  with  each  other.  No  one  man  or  body  of 
men  can  perform  them  all  if  the  war  be  of  any  continuance. 
Although  then,  in  correct  and  in  law  language,  he  alone  is  said 
to  have  murdered  another  who  has  perpetrated  the  fact  of  kill- 
ing, or  has  been  present  aiding  that  fact,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  alone  can  have  levied  war  who  has  borne  arms.  All  those 
who  perform  the  various  and  essential  military  parts  of  prose- 
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eudiig  Ae  war,  whkh  mu«t  be  assigned  to  different  persons,  may 
with  correctness  and  accuracy  be  said  to  levy  wan 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  appears  to  the  court  that 
diose  who  perform  a  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  may 
correcdy  be  siud'to  levy  war  and  to  commit  treason  under  the 
constitution.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  opinion  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  case  of  a  person  who  performs  no  act  in  the  prose* 
cution  of  the  war — ^who  counsels  and  advises  it — or  who,  being 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  fails  to  perform  his  part.  Whether 
such  persons  may  be  implicated  by  the  doctrine,  that  whatever 
Would  make  ja  man  an  accessory  in  felony  makes  him  a' princi- 
pal in  treason,  or  are  excluded,  because  that  doctrine  is  inappli- 
cable to  the  United  States,  the  constitution  having  declared 
that  treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  and  having  made 
the  proof  of  overt  acts  necessary  to  conviction,  is  a  question  of 
vast  importance,  which  it  would  be  proper  for  the  supreme 
court  to  take  a  fit  occasion  to  decide ;  but  which  an  inferior 
tribunal  would  not  willingly  determine  unless  the  case  before 
them  should  require  it. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to*notice  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  BoUman  and 
Swartwout.  It  is  said  that  this  opiniop,  in  declaring  that  those 
who  do  not  bear  arms  may  yet  be  guilty  of  treason,  is  contrary  ' 
to  law  and  is  not  obligatory,  because  it  is  extrajudicial  and 
was  delivered  on  a  point  not  argued.  This  court  is  therefore 
required  to  depart  from  the  principle  there  laid  down. 

It  is  true,  that  in  that  case  after  forming  the  opinion  that 
no  treason  could  be  committed,  because  no  treasonable  assem- 
blage had  taken  place,  the  court  might  have  dispensed  with 
proceeding  further  in  the  doctrines  of  treason.  Bij^t  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  judges  might  act  separately,  and  perhaps 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  various  prosecutions  which  might  be 
mstJtuted,  and  that  no  appeal  lay  from  their  decisions.  Oppo- 
site judgments  on  the  point  would  have  presented  a  state  of 
things  infinitely  to  be  deplored  by  all.  It  was  not  surprising 
then  that  they  should  have  made  some  attempt  to  settle  prin- 
ciples which  would  probably  occur,  and  which  were  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  point  before  them. 

The  court  had  employed  some  reasoning  to  show  that  with* 
out  the  actual  embodying  of  men  war  could  not  be  levied.  It 
might  have  been  inferred  from  this,  that  those  only  who  were 
80  embodied  could  be  guilty  of  treason.  Not  only  to  exclude ' 
(his  inference,  but  also  to  affirm  the  contrary,  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  ^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say 
that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be 
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actually  levied,  that  is,  if  abody^f  nmi  be  a^odlf  JmevUed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treaaondble  object^  aU 
those  who  perform  any  part,  however  miaute,  or  however  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actually  lewujed 
in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  tnutors. 

This  court  is  told  that  if  this  opiaiOB  be  iaoorrcct  it  oaght 
not  to  be  obeyed,  because  it  was  extrajudicial.  For  mjrse^  i 
can  say  that  I  could  not  lighdy  be  previuled  on  to  d'sobey  it, 
were  I  even  convinced  that  it  was  erroneous;  but  I  would  cer* 
tainly  use  any  means  which  the  law  placed  ill  my  power  to 
carry  the  question  again  before  the  supreme  court  for  recon* 
sideration,  in  a  case  in  which  it  would  directly  occur  and  be 
fully  argued. 

The  court  which  gave  this  opinion  y/^BA  ceoapoaed  of  four 
judges.  At  the  time  I  thought  them  unaxumous;  but  I  have 
since  had  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of  them,  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  great  respect,  and  whose^  indioKMition  prevented 
his  entering  into  the  discussions,  on  some  of  those  points  which 
were  not  essential  to  the  decision  of  the  very  case  unde^  consi- 
deration, did  not  concur  in  this  plurticular  point  with  his  bre- 
thren. Had  the  opinion  been  unanimous,  it  would  have  be^i 
^given  by  a  majority  of  the  judges.  But  should  the  three  who 
were  absent  concur  with  that  judge  who  was  present  and  who 
perhaps  dissents  from  what  was  then  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
'  a  majority  of  the  judges  may  overrule  this  decision*  I  should 
therefore  feel  no  objection,  although  I  then  thought  and  still 
think  the  opinion  perfectly  correct,  to  carry  the  point  if  possi- 
ble again  before  the  supreme  court,  if  the  case  should  depend 
upon  it. 

In  saying  that  I  still  think  the  opinion  perfecdy  correct,  I 
do  not  consider  myself  as  going  further  than  the  preceding 
reasoning  goes.  Some  gentlemen  have  argued  as  if  the  su- 
preme court  had  adopted  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  English 
books  on  the  subject  of  accessories  to  treason*  But  certainly 
such  is  not  the  fact.  Those  only  who  perform  a  part  and  who 
are  leagued  in  the  conspiracy  are  declared  to  be  traitors.  To 
complete  the  definition  both  circumstances  must  coocur.  They 
must  ^^  perform  a  part,"  which  will  furnish  the  overt  act ;  and 
they  must  be  ^^  leagued  in  the  conspiracy."  The  persoa  who 
comes  within  this  description  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  court  levies 
war.  The  present  motion,  however,  does  not  rest  upon  this 
'point;  for,  if  under  this  indictment  the  United  StV(ea  might 
be  let  in  to  prove  the  part  performed  by  the  prisonei^^  be  did 
perform  any  part,  the  court  could  not  stop  the  testim&y  in  its 
present  stage.  \ 
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M.  The  second  point  involves  di«  cluiracter  of  the  overt 
act  which  has  been  given  in  evidence,  and  calls  upon  the  court 
to  declare  whether  that  act  can  amount  to  levying  war.  Al- 
diough  the  court  oughtnow  to  avoid  any  analysis  of  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  offered  in  this  case,  provided  the  decision 
«f  the  motion  should  not  rest  upon  it,  yet  many  reasons  con- 
cur in  giving  peculiar  |>rapriety  to  a  delivery,  in  the  course  of 
these  trials,  of  a  detailed  opinion  on  the  question,  what  is  le* 
vying  war?  As  this  question  has  been  argued  at  great  length, 
it  may  probably  save  much  trouble  to  the  counsel  now  to  give 
diat  opinion. 

In  opening  the  case  it  was  contended  by  the  attorney  for  the 
United  States,  and  has  since  been  maintained  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  that  neither  arms  nor  the  application  of  force  or 
violence  are  indispensably  necessary  to  constitute  the  iact  of 
levying  war.  To  illustrate  these  positions  several  cases  have 
been  stated;  many  of  which  would  clearly  amount  to  treason. 
In  all  of  them,  except  that  which  was  probably  intended  to  be 
this  case,  and  on  which  no  ol^ervation  will  be  made,  the  object 
of  the  assemblage  was  clearly  treasonable.  Its  character  was 
unequivocal  and  was  demonstrated  by  evidence  furnished  by 
ihc  assemblage  itself.  There  was  no  necessity  to  rely  iipon  in- 
formation  drawn  fronrextrinsic  sources  or,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  fact,  to  pursue  a  course  of  intricate  reasoning  and  to 
cmjecture  motives.  A  force  is  supposed  to  be  collected  for  an 
avowed  treasonable  object,  in  a  condition  to  attempt  that  ob- 
ject, and  to  have  commenced  the  attempt  by  moving  towards 
it.  I  state  these  particulars  because  although  the  cases  put  may 
establish  the  doctrine  they  are  intended  to  support — ^may  prove 
that  the  absence  of  arms,  or  the  failure  to  apply  force  to  sensi- 
ble objects  by  the  actual  commission  of  violence  on  those  ob- 
jects, may  be  supplied  by  other  circumstances — yet,  they  also 
serve  to  shew  that  the  poind  requires  those  circumstances  to  be 
satisfied  that  war  is  levied. 

'  Thfeir  construction  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is,  I 
think,  thus  far  correct.  It  is  certainly  the  opinion  which  was  at 
the  time  entertained  by  myself  ;iind  which  is  still  entertained. 
If  a  rebel  army,  avowing  its  hostility  to  the  sovereign  power, 
should  front  that  of  the  government,  should  march  and  coun- 
termarch before  it,  should  manoeuvre  in  its  face,  and  should 
then  disperse  from  any  cause  whatever  without  firing  a  gun-—  . 
I  confess  I  could  not,  without  some  surprise,  hear  gentlemen  se- 
riously contend  that  this  could  not  amount  to  an  act  of  levying 
war.  A  case  eqXially  strong  may  be  put  with  respect  to  die  ab- 
sence of  military  weapons.  •  If  the  party  be  in  a  condition  to 
oxecute  the  purposed  treason  without  the  usual  implements  of- 
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war,  I  can  perceive  no  reason  for  requiring  those  implements 
in  order  to  constitute  the  crime* 

It  is  argued  that  no  adjudged  case  can  be  produced  from  the 
English  books  where  actual  violence  has  not  been  committedL 
Suppose  this  were  true.  No  adjudged. case. has,  or,  it  is  be« 
lieved,  can  be  produced  from  those  books  in  which  it  has  been 
laid  down  that  war  cannot  be  levied  without  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  violence  to  external  objects*  The  silence  of  the  re- 
porters on  this  point  may  be  readily  accounted  for.  In  cases  of ,. 
actual  rebellion  against  the  government,  the  most  active  and 
influential  leaders  are  generally  most  actively  engaged  in  the 
war;  and  as  the  object  can  never  be  to  extend  punishment  to 
extermination,  a  sufficient  number  are  found  among  those  who 
have  committed  actual  hostilities  to  satisfy  the  avenging  arm 
of  justice.  In  cases  of  constructive  treason,  such  as  pulling 
down  meetinghouses,  where  the  direct  and  avowed  object  is 
not  the  destruction  of  the  sovereign  power,  some  act  of  vio- 
lence might  be  generally  required  to  give  to  the  crime  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  malignity  to  convert  it  into  treason,  to  render 
the  guilt  of  any  individual  unequivocal. 

But  Vaughan's  case  is  a  case  where  there  was  no- real  appli- 
cation of  violence,  and  where  the  act  was  adjudged  to  be  tre»> 
son.  Gentlemen  argue  that  V aughan  was  only  guilty  of  adher- 
ing to  the  king's  enemies,  but  they  have  not  the  authority  of  the 
court  for  so  saying.  The  judges  unquestionably  treat  the 
cruising  of  Vaughan  as  an  overt  act  of  levying  war. 

The  opinions  of  the  best  elementary  writers  concur  in  de- 
claring that  where  a  body  of  men  are  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  making  war  against  the  government  and  are  in  a  condition 
to  make  that  war,  the  assemblage  is  an  act  of  levying  war. 
These  opinions  are  contradicted  by  no  adjudged  case,  and  are 
supported  by  Vaughan's  case.  Tlus  court  is  not  inclined  te 
controvert  them. 

But  although,  in  this  respect,  the  opinion  of  the  superme 
court  has  not  been  misunderstood  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, that  opinion  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  adverted  to  in  a 
very  essential  point  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  miscon- 
ceived by  others. 

The  opinion  I  am  informed  has  been  construed  to  mean  that 
any  assemblage  whatever  for  a  treasonable  purpose,  whether  in 
force  or  not  in  force,  whether  in  a  condition  to  use  vicdence  or 
not  in  that  condition,  is  a  levying  of  war.  It  is  this  construc- 
tion, which  has  not  indeed  been  expressly  advanced  at  the  bar, 
but  which  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  elsewhere,  that  the 
court  deems  it  necessary  to  examine* 
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Independent  of  audioritf ,  trusting  only  to  die  dictates  of 
reason,  and  expounding  terms  according  to  their  ordinary  sig-^ 
nification,  we  should  probably  all  concur  in  the  declaration  that 
war  could  not  be  levied  without  the  employment  and  exhibi* 
tion  of  force.  War  is  an  appeal  from  reason  to  the  sword;  and 
he  who  makes  the  appeal  evidences  the  fact  by  the  use  of  the 
means.  His  intention  to  go  to  war  may  be  proved  by  words; 
but  the  actual  going  to  war  is  a  fact  which  is  to  be  proved  by 
open  deed.  The  end  is  to  be  eflected  by  force;  and  it  would 
seem  that  in  cases  where  no  declaration  is  to  be  made,  the  state 
of  actual  war  could  only  be  created  by  the  employment  of  force 
or  being  in  a  conditibn  to  employ  it. 

But  the  term,  having  been  adopted  by  our  constitution,  must 
be  understood  in  that  sense  in  which  it  was  universally  receiv- 
ed in  this  country  when  the  constitution  was  framed.  The  sense 
in  which  it  was  received  is  to  be  collected  from  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities  of  that  nation  from  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed the  term. 

Lord  Coke  says  that  levying  war  against  the  king  was  trea- 
9on  at  the  common  law.  ^*  A  compassing  or  conspiracy  to  levy 
war,  he  adds,  is  no  treason;  for  there  must  be  a  levying  of  war 
in  fact*"  He  proceeds  to  state  cases  of  constructive  levying 
war,  where  the  direct  design  is  not  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment but  to  effect  some  general  object  by  force.  The  terms  he 
employs,  in  stating  these  cases,  are  such  as  indicate  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  actual  violence  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  constituting  the  fact  of  levying  war.  He  then  proceeds  to  say, 
^^  an  actual  rebellion  or  insurrection  is  a  levying  of  war  within 
this  act."  *^  If  any  with  strength  and  weapons  invasive  and  de- 
fensive doth  hold  and  defend  a  castle  or  fort  against  the  king 
and  his  power,  this  is  levying  of  war  against  the  king."  These 
cases  are  put  to  illustrate  what  he  denominates  **  a  war  in  fact." 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  ^*  an  actuallnvasion  or  insurrection" 
unconnected  with  force;  nor  can  ^^  a  castle  or  fort  be  defended 
with  strength  and  weapons  invasive  and  defehsive"  without  the 
employment  of  actual  force.  It  would  seem  then  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  lord  Coke  that  to  levy  war,  there  must  be  an  as- 
semblage of  men  in  a  condition  and  with  an  intention  to  employ 
force.  He  certainly  puts  no  case  of  a  different  description. 

Lord  Hale  says  (149.  6.)  ^*  what  shall  be  said  a  levying  of 
war  is  partly  a  question  of  fact;  for  it  is  not  every  unlawful  or 
riotous  assembly  of  many  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  though 
dc facto  they  commit  the  act  they  intend,  that  makes  a  levying 
of  war;  for  then  every  riot  would  be  treason,  &c."  ^^  but  it  must 
be  such  an  assembly  as  carries  with  it  speciem  belH',  the  appear- 
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aiice  of  wair;  as  if  they  ride  or  march  veteiOik  esffilieatisy  «ith 
^  cplours  flying,  or  if  they  be  formed  into  companies  or  fumiihed 
with  militant'  officers,  or  if  they  are  armed  with  mtlitaiy  weft< 
pons  as  swords,  guns,  bills,  halberds,  pikes,  and  are  so  ctream* 
stanced  that  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  they  are  in  a 
posture  of  war;  which  circumstances  are  so  various  that  is  hard 
to  describe  them  all  particularly," 

^^  Only  the  general  expression^  in  all  the  indictments  of  dias 
nature  that  i  have  seen  are  moregturrino  arraidtij^^  arrayed  in 
warlike  manner. 

He  afterwards  ^adds,  ^^  If  ther«  be  a  war  levied  as  is  above 
declared,  viz.  an  assembly  arrayed  in  warlike  manned),  and  so 
in  the  posture  of  war  for  any  treasonable  attempt,  it  is  heOum 
ievatum  but  not  percussum.^'* 

It  is  obvious  that  lord  Hale  supposed  an  assemblage  of  men 
in  force,  in  a  military  posture,  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  the 
fact  of  levying  war.  The  idea  he  appears  to  suggest,  that  the 
ap[)aratUB  of  war  is  necessary,  has  been  very  jusdy  combated 
t^  an  able  judge  who  has  written  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  treason;  but  it  is  not  recollected  that  his  position,  that 
the  assembly  should  be  in  a  posture  of  war  for  any  treason2d>le 
attempt,  has  ever  been  denied.  Hawkins^  ch.  17,  sec.  dS,  says 
^^  that  not  only  those  who  rebel  against  the  king  and  take  up 
arms  to  dethrone  him,  but  also,  in  many  other  cases,  those  who 
in  a  violent  and  forcible  manner  withstand  his  lawful  authority 
are  said  to  levy  war  against  him;  and  therefore  those  that  hoU 
a  fort  or  castle  against  the  king's  forces  or  keep  togetlier  armed 
numbers  of  men,  against  the  king's  express  command,  have 
been  adjudged  to  levy  war  against  him." 

The  cases  put  by  Hawkins  are  all  cases  of  actual  force  and 
violence.  ^^  Those  who  rebel  against  the  king  and  take  up  arms 
to  dethrone  him."  In  many  other  cases  those  '^  ^ho  in  a  violent 
and  forcible  manner  withstand  his  lawful  authority."  ^  Those 
that  hold  a  fort  or  castle  against  his  forces^  or  keep  together 
armed  numbers  of  men  against  his  express  command." 

These  cases  are  obviously  cases  of  force  and  violence.* 

Hawkins  next  proceeds  to  describe  cases  in  which  war  is 
understood  to  be  levied  under  the  statute,  althoagh  it  was  not 
directly  made  against  the  government.  This  lord  Hale  terms 
an  interpreiative  or  conatruciive  levying  of  war;  and  it  will  be 
perceived  that  he  puts  no  case  in  which  actual  force  is  dispensed 
with. 

^•^  Those  also,  he  says,  who  make  an  insurrection  in  order  to 
redress  a  public  grievance,  %vhether  it  be  a  real  or  pretended 
one,  and  of  their  own  authority  attempt  with  force  <o  redress  it, 
are  said  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  although  they  have,  no  di- 
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Kct  design  sgaiost  his  perKm,  ioattnUch  m  they  intoleady  in- 
Tflde  fais  |irerontivc  b^  attempHng  t^  do  that  by  private  auttio- 
rity  which  he  by  pubhc  justics  oUgtR  to  do;  which  manifestly 
tendtf  to  a  downright  rebeQion.  As  where  great,  numbers  bv 
force  attempt  to  remove  certwi  persons  from  the  king^  Sec* 
The  cases  here  put  by  Hawkins,  of  a  constructive  levying  of  war, 
do  in  terms  require  force  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  description 
of  the  ofience* 

Judge  Foster,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  treason,  states  the 
opinion  which  has  been  quoted  from  lord  Hale,  and  differs 
from  that  writer  so  far  as  the  latter  might  seem  to  require 
swords,  drums,  colours,  &c«  what  he  terms  the  pomp  and  pa* 
geantry  of  war,  as  essential  circumstances  to  constitute  the  fact 
of  levying  war.  In  the  cases  of 'Damaree  and  Purchase,  be  says 
^  the  want  of  those  circumstances  weighed  nothing  with  the 
court  although  the  prisoner's  counsel  insisted  nmch  on  that  mat- 
ter." But  he  ^ds,  ^  the  number  of  the  insurgents  supplied  the 
want  of  military  weapons;  and  they  were  provided  with  axes, 
crows  and  other  tools  of  the  like  nature,  proper  for  the  mischief 
they  intended  to  effect.  Furor  arma  ministraU^^ 

It  is^parent  that  judge  Foster  here  alludes  to  an  assemblage 
'  iti  force,  or  as  lord  Hale  tei^na  it,  ^^  in  a  warlike  posture;"  that 
is,  in  a  condition  to  attempt  or  proceed  upon  the  treason  which 
had  been  contemplated.  I'he  same  author  afterwards  states  at 
large  the  cases  of  Damaree  and  Purchase  from  8th  State  Trials; 
and  they  are  cases  where  the  insurgents  not  only  assembled  in 
force,  in  the  posture  of  war,  or  in  a  condition  to  execute  the 
treasonable  design,  but  they  did  actually  carry  it  into  execution, 
and  did  resist  the  gnards  who  were  sent  to  disperse  them. 

Judge  Foster  states,  sec.  4.  all  insurrections  to  effect  certain 
innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern,  by  an  armed  force^ 
to  be,  in  construction  of  law,  high  treason  within  the  clause  of 
levying,  war. 

The  c»es  put  by  Foster  of  constructive  levying  of  war,  all 
contain  as  a  material  ingredient,  the  actual  employment  of  force. 
After  going  through  this  branch  of  his  subject;  he  proceeds  16 
state  the  law  in  a  case  of  actual  levying  war:  that  is,  where  the 
war  vA  intended  direcdy  against  the  government. 

He  says,  sec.  9.  *^  an  assembly  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war- 
like manner  tor  a  treasonable  puipose  is  betlum  levatum  though 
not  beUum  percut  mm.  Listing  and  marching  are  sufficient  overt 
acts  without  co^Aing  to  a  battle  or  action.  So  cruising  on  the 
king's  subjects  mder  a  French  commission,  France  being  then 
at  war  widi  us,  was  held  to  be  adhering  to  the  king^s  enemies 
though  no  other  act  of  hostility  be  proved." 

'•'  An  assembly  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner  for 
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any  treasonable  purpose"  is  certahdjr  in  a  state  of  force;  in  a 
condition  to  execute  the  ti^ason  for  which  they  assembled.  The 
words,  ^  inlisting  and  marching,"  which  are  overt  acts  of  levy- 
ing war,  do,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence,  also  imply  a 
state  of  force;  though  that  state  is  not  expressed  in  terms;  for 
the  succeeding  words,' which  state  a  particular  event  as  not  hav* 
ing  happened,  prove  that  event  to,  have  been  the  next  circum* 
stance  to  those  which  had  happened;  they  are  ^^  widioat  coming 
to  a  battle  or  action."  ^  If  men  be  inlisted  and  march,"  (that  is, 
if  they  march  prepared  for  battle  or  in  a  condition  for  action; 
for  marching  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  the  movement  of  a 
military  corps)  it  is  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  though  they  do 
not  come  to  a  battle  or  action.  This. exposition  is  rendered  the 
stronger  by  what  seems  to  be*  put  in  the  same  sentence  as  a 
parallel  case  with  respect  to  adhering  to  an  enemy.  It  is  cniia- 
ing  under  a  commission  from  an  enemy  without  committing  any 
other  act  of  hostility.  Cruising  is  the  act  of  sailing  in  warlike 
form  and  in  a  condition  to  assail  those  of  whom  the  cruiser  is  in 
quest. 

This  exposition,  which  seems  to  be  that  intended  by  judge 
Poster,  is  rendered  the  more  certain  by  a  reference  to  the  case 
in  the  State  Trials  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.  The  words 
used  by  the  chief  justice  are  ^^  when  men  form  themselves  into 
a  body  and  march  rank  and  file  with  weapons  offensive  and  de* 
fensive^  this  is  levying  of  war  with  open  force,  if  the  design  be 
public."  Mr.  Phipps,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  afterwards 
observed,  ^^  intending  to  levy  war  is  not  treason  unless  a  war  be 
actually  levied."  To  this  the  chief  justice  answered,  *^  is  it  not 
actually  levying  of  war,  if  they  actually  provide  anns  and  levy 
men,  and  in  a  warlike  manner  set  out  and  cruise  and  come 
with  a  design  to  destroy  our  ships?"  Mr.  JPhipps  still  insisted 
^^  it  would  not  be  an  actual  levying  of  war  unless  they  conunitted 
'  some  act  of  hostility."  ^^  Yes,  indeed,  said  the  chief  justice,  the 
going  on  board  and  being  in  a  posting  to  attack  the  king's  ships." 
Mr.  baron  Powis  added,  ^^  but  for  you  to  say  that  because'  they 
did  not  actually  fight  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war.  Is  it  not  plain 
what  they  did  intend?  that  they  came  with  that  intention?  that 
they  came  in  that  posture?  that  they  came  armed,  and  had  guns 
^nd  t)lunderbusses  and  surrounded  the  ship  twice?  They  came 
with  an  armed  force;  that  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  design." 

The  point  insisted  on  by  counsel  in  the  case  of  Vaughan,  as 
in  this  case,  was,  that  war  could  not  be  levied  without  actual 
fighting.  In  this  the  counsel  was  very  properly  overruled;  but  it 
is  apparent  that  the  judges  proceeded  entirely  on  the  idea  that  a 
warlike  posture  was  indispensable  to  the  fact  of  levying  war. 
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Judge  Foster  proceeds  to  ^ve  odier  instwees  of  kiryiiig  war. 

Attacking  the  king's  forces  in  opposition  to  his  authofity  upon 
a  march  or  in  quarters  is  levying  war.''  ^  Holding  a  castle  or 
fort  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  if  actual  force  be  used  in  order 
to  keep  poBseaaion^  is  levying  war.  But  a  iMure  detainer,  as  sup- 
pose by  shutting  the.  gates  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  without 
any  other  force  from  within,  lord  Hale  conceiveth  will  n(5t 
amount  to  treason." 

The  whole  doctrine  of  judge  Foster  on  this  subject  seems  to 
demonstrate  a  clear  opinion  that  a  state  of  force  and  violence,  a 
posture  of  war,  must  exist  to  constitute,  technically  as  well  as 
really  the  fact  of  levying  war. 

Judge  Blackstone  seems  to  concur  with  his  predecessors. 
Speaking  of  levying  war,  he  says  ^^  this  may  be  done  by  taking 
arms  not  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  but  under  pretence  to  re* 
form  religion  or  the  laws,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors  or 
other  grievances,  whether  real  or  pretended.  For  the  law  does 
not,  neither  can  it,  permit  any  private  man  or  set  of  men  to  in* 
texkre  forcibly  in  matters  of  such  high  importance." 

He  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  levying  war,  which  shew 
that  he  contemplated  actual  force  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  this  crime. 

It  would  seem  then,fro9i  the  English  authorities, 'that  the 
words  ^  levying  war"  have  not  received  a  technical  different 
fvom  their  natural  meaning,  so  far  as  respects  the  character  of 
the  assemblage  of  men  which  may  constitute  the  fact*  It  must 
be  a  warlike  assemblage,  carying  the  appearance  of  force,  and  in 
a  situation  to  pracuse  hostility. 

Several  judges  of  the  United  States  have  given  opinions  at 
their  circuiu  on  this  subject;  all  of  which  deserve  and  will 
receive  the  particular  attention  of  this  court. 

In  his  charge  to  the  g^and  jury  when  John  Fries  was  indicted, 
in  consequence  of  a  forcible  opposition  to  the  direct  tax,  judge 
Iredell  is  understood  to  have  said,  ^^  I  think  I  am  warranted  in 
saying  that  if,  in  the  case  of  the  insurgents  who  may  come  un- 
der your  consideration,  the  intention  was  to  prev<?nt  by  force  of 
arms  the  execution  of  any  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  altogether,  any  forcible  opposition^  calculated  to  carry  that 
intention  into  effect,  was  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  of  course  an  act  of  treason."  To  levy  war  then,  ac- 
cording to  this  opinion  of  judge  Iredell,  required  the  actual 
exertion  of  force. 

Judge  Patterson,  in  his  opinions  delivered  in  two  different 
cases,  seems  not  to  differ  from  jpdge  IredelL  He  does  not,  in- 
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deed,  precteelf  state  the  enifiloTnefit  df  Cnroe  aa  neeesaaiy  ta 
constitute  a  levying  war;  but  in  giving  his  opinton,  in  cases  iti 
which  force  was  actually  employed^  he  considers  the  crime  m 
one  case  as  dependent  on  the  intention;  and  in  the  other  case  he 
>says,  ^*  combining  these  facts'  and  this  design,"  (that  is,  combing 
ittg  actuad  force  with  a  treasonable  design;  '^  the  crime  is  high 
treason."  ' 

Judge  Peters  has  also  indicated  the  opinion  that  force  was  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  the  crime  of  levyiiig  war. 

Judge  Chase  has  been  particularly  ciear  and  ex(ilicit«  In  an 
opinion  which  he  appears  to  have  prepared  on  great  considem^ 
tion,  he  says,  ^^  the  court  are  of  opinion,  that  if  a  body  of  peo« 
frfe  conspire  and  meditate  an  insurrection  to  resist  or  oppose  the 
execution  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  by  force,  they 
are  only  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor;  but  if  they  proceed  to 
carry  such  intention  into  execution  by  force,  that  they  are  guilty 
of  the  treason  of  levying  war;  and  the  quantum  of  the  force  em^ 
l^yed  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  crime;  whether  by 
one  hundred  or  one  thousand  persons  is  wholly  immaterial. 

*^  The  court  are  of  opinion  that  a  combiifation  or  conspiracy 
to  levy  war  against  the  United  States  is  not  treason  unless  com* 
Uned  with  an  attempt  to  carry  such  combination  or  conspiracy 
into  execution;  some  actual  force  or  violence  must  be  used  in 
pursuance  of  such  design  to  levy  wan  but  that  it  is  altogether 
immaterial  whether  the  force  used  be  sufficient  so  effectuate  the 
object.  Any  force  connected  with  the  intention  wiU  constitute 
the  crime  of  levying  of  war." 

In  various  parts  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  judge  Chase,  in 
the  case  of  Fries,  the  same  sentiments  are  to  be  found.  It  is  to 
be  obs<;rved  that  these  judges  are  not  content  that  troops  should 
be  assembled  in  a  condlition  to  employ  force.  According  to  them 
some  degree  of  force  must  have  been  actually  emplojred. 

The  judges  of  the  United  States,  then,  so  far  as  their  opinions 
have  been  quoted,  seem  to  have  required  still  more  to  consti'^ 
tote  the  fact  of  levying  war,  than  has  been  required  by  the  Effg^ 
lish  books.  Our  judges  seem  to  have  required  the  acttMl  exer-^ 
eise  of  force,  the  actual  employment  of  some  degree  of  Tiolence. 
This  however  may  be,  and  probably  is,  because  in  the  eases  in 
which  their  opinions  were  given,  the  design  not  having  been  to 
ovenum  the  government,  but  to  resist  the  execution  of  a  law, 
such  an  assemblage  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as  to 
require  the  actual  employment  of  force  to  render  the  object 
unequivocal. 

But  it  is  said  all  these  authorities  have  been  ovemiled  by  die 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Swartwout  and  Bollman. 
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If  the  supreme  court  have  indeed  extended  the  dcMrtrme  of 
treason  further  than  it  has  heretofore  been  carried  by  the  judges 
of  England  or  of  this  country,  their  decision  would  be  submit- 
ted to«  At  least  this  court  could  go  no  further  than  to  endeavour 
again  to  bring  the  point  directly  before  them.  It  would  however 
be  expected  that  ao  opinion  which  is  to  overrule  all  former  pre- 
oedents,  and  te  establish  a  principle  never  before  recognised, 
should-  be  expressed  in  plain  and  explicit  terms.  A  mere  im* 

Elication  ought  not  to  prostrate  a  principle  which  seems  to  have 
een  so  well  established.  Had  the  intention  been  entertained  td 
make  so  material  a  change  in  this  respect,  the  court  ought  to 
have  expressly  declared  that  any  assemblage  of  men  whatever, 
who  had  formed  a  treasonable  design,  whether  in  force  or  not, 
whether  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  design  or  not,  whether 
attended  with  warlike  appearances  or  not,  constitutes  the  fact  of 
levying  war*  Yet  no  declaration  to  this  amount  is  made.  Not 
an  expression  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court*  The  foundation  on  which  this  argument  rests  ia 
the  omission  of  the  court  to  state  that  the  assemblage  which 
cons(titutes  the  fact  of  levying  war  ought  to  be  in  force,  and 
some  passages  which  show  that  the  question  respecting  the  n** 
ture  of  the  assemblage  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  court  wheft 
the  opinion  was  drawn;  which  passages  are  mingled  with  others, 
which  at  least  show  that  there  was  no  intention  to  depart  from 
the  course  of  the  precedents  in  cases  of  treason  by  levying  wan 
Every  opinion,  to  be  correcdy  understood,  ought  to  be  con«' 
sidered  with  a  view  to  the  case  in  which  it  was  delivered.  In. 
the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Bollman  and  Swart^out, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  even  two  men  had  ever  met  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  the  plan,  in  which  those  persons  were 
charged  with  having  participated.  It  was  therefore  suiHcient  for 
the  court  to  say  that  unless  men  were  assembled,  war  conld  not 
be  levied.  That  case  was  decided  by  this  declaration.  The 
court  might  indeed  have  defined  the  species  of  assemblage 
which  would  amount  to  levying  of  war,  but,  as  this  opinion  was 
not  a  treatise  on  treason,  but  a  decision  of  a  particular  case,  ex** 
pressions  of  doubtful  import  should  be  construed  in  reference  to 
the  case  itself;  and  the  mere  omission  to  state  that  a  particular 
circun6stance  was  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  the  crime 
ought  not  to  be  construed  into  a  declaration  that  the  circum* 
stance  was  unimportant.  General  expressions  ^bught  nos-  'to  be 
Donsidered  as  overruling  settled  principles  without  a  diiysct  de- 
claration to  that  effecL  After  these  preliminary  observanons  the 
eburt  will  proceed  to  examine  the  opinion  which  has  occasioned 
them* 

The  first  expression  in  it  bearing  on  the  present  question  is  *^  To 
constitute  that  specific  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  now  be- 
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fiare  the  court  has  been  committed,  war  must  be  actuafly  levied 
against  the  United  States.  However  flagitious  may  be  the  crime 
of  conspiracy  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  coun* 
try,  such- conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  conspire  to  levyvmr  and 
actuallr  to  levy  war  are  distinct  offences.  The  first  must  be 
brought  into  operation  by  the  assemblage  of  men  for  a  purpose 
treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannpt  have  been 
committed." 

Although  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  the  assemblage  of  men 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  operation  the  treasonable  in- 
tent, which  will  amount  to  levying  war,  must  be  an  assemblage 
in  force,  yet  it  is  fairly  to  he  inferred  from  the  context;  and  no* 
thing  like  dispensing  with  force  appears  in  this  paragraph*  The 
expressions  are  ^^*  to  constitute  the  ctime,  war  must  be  actually 
levied."  A  conspiracy  to  ,levy  war  is  spoken  of  as  **  a  conspinK^y 
to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  country;"  speaking  in 
general  terms  of  an  assemblage  of  men  for  this,  or  for  any  odier 
purpose,  a  person  would  naturally  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  an  assemblage  in  some  degree  adapted  to  the  purpose.  An 
assemblage  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  country, 
and  amounting  to  a  levying  of  war,  should  be  an  asaembbge 
in  force. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  the  court  says  ^^  it  is  not  the  in* 
tention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  bf 
this  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms  against  his  country. 
On  the  contrary  if  war  be  actually,  levied,  that  is,  ^  if  a  body  of 
men  be  actually  assembled  in  order  to  effect  by  force  a  treasona* 
ble  purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute, 
&c.  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are 
traitors.  But  there  must  be  an  actual  assembling  of  men  for  the 
treasonable  purpose  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war." 

The  observations  made  on  the  preceding  paragraph  apply  to 
this.  ^^  A  body  of  men  actually  assembled,  in  order  t9  effect  by  . 
force  a  treasonable  purpose"  must  be  a  body  assembled  with 
such  appearance  of  force  as  would  warrant  the  opinion  that  they 
^ere  assembled  for  the  particular  purpose.  An  assemblage  to 
constitute  an  actual  levying  of  war  should  be  an  assemblage  with 
such  appearance  of  force  as  would  justify  the  opinion  that  they 
met  for  the  purpose. 

This  explanation,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  natural,  certain- 
ly not«  strained,  explanation  of  the  words,  derives  some  addi* 
tional  aid  from  the  terms  in  which  the  paragraph  last  qiioted 
commences:  ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  n^ 
individual  can  be  guilty  of  treason,  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country."  These  words  seem  intended  to  ob- 
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Tiate  an  inference  which  might  otherwise  have  been  drawn 
from  the  preceding  paragraph.  They  indicate  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  court  the  assemblage  stated  in  that  paragraph  was  an  as- 
semblage in  arms;  that  the  individuals  who  composed  it  had 
appeared  in  arms  against  their  country;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
that  the  assemblage  was  a  military,  a  warlike  assemblage. 

The  succeeding  paragraph  in  the  opinion  relates  to  a  con- 
spiracy and  serves  to  shew  that  force  and  violence*  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  court;  and  th^t  there  was  no  idea  of  extending  the 
crime  of  treason  by  construction  btryond  the  constitutional  defi- 
nition which  had  been  given  of  it. 

Returning  to  the  case  actually  before  the  court,  it  is  said  ^^  a 
desi^  to  overturn  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  New 
Orleans  by  force  would  have  been  unquestionably  a  design 
which  if  carried  into  execution  would  have  been  treason;  and 
the  assemblage  of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
into  execution  would  amount  to  levying  of  war  against  the 
United  States." 

Now  what  could  reasonably  be  said  to  be  an  assemblage  of 
a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  government 
,  of  the  United  States  in  New  Orleans  by  force?  Certainly  an 
assemblage  in  force:  an  assemblage^  prepared  and  intending  to 
act  with  force:  a  military  assemblage*  The  decisions  theretofore 
made  by  the  judges  of  the  Ltnited  States  are  then  declared  to 
be  In  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  supreme 
court*  Is  this  declaration  compatible  with  the  idea  of  departing 
from  those  opinions  on  a  point  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
court?  The  opinions  of  judge  Patterson  and  judge  Iredell  are 
said  **  to  imply  an  actual  assembling  of  men,  though  they  rather 
designed  to  remark  6n  the  purpose  to  which  the  force  was*  to  be 
applied  than  on  the  nature  of  the  force  itself."  This  observation 
certainly  indicates  that  the  necessity  of  an  assemblage  of  men 
was  the  particular  point  the  court  meant  to  establish;  and  that 
the  idea  of  force  was  never  separated  from  this  assemblage. 

The  opinion  of  judge  Chase  is  next  quoted  with  approbation. 
This  opinion  in  terms  requires  the  employment  of  force. 

After  stating  the  verbal  communication  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Swartwout  to  general  Wilkinson,  the  court  says 
**  if  these  words  import  that  the  government  of  New  Orleans 
was  to  be  revolutionized  by  force,  although  merely  as  a  step  to, 
iDr  a  mean  of,  executing  some  greater  projects,  the  design  was 
unquestionably  treasonable;  and  any  assemblage  of  men  for  that 
purpose  would  amount  to  a  levying  df  war." 

The  words  **  any  assemblage  of  men,"  if  construed  to  affirm 
that  any  two  or  three  of  the  conspirators, .  who  might  be  found 
together  after  this  plan  had  been  formed,  would  be  the  act  of 
levying  war,  would  certainly  be  misconstrued.  The  sense  of  the 
.     Vol.  IL  '  3G 
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eisprcssion  *^  any  assemblage  of  men"  is  restricted  by  the  words 
^^  for  thU  purpose.^'  N(^  could  it  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
court  that  a  body  of  men  would  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
volutionizing New  Orleans  by  force,  who  should  not  themselves 
be  in  force? 

After  noticing  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges 
respecting  the  import  of  the  words  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  S'wartwout,  the  court  proceeds  to  observe^  '"^  but  whether 
this  treasonable  intention  be  really  imputable  to  the  plan  or  not^ 
it  is  admitted  that  it  must  have  been  carried  into  execution 
by  an  open  assemblage  for  that  purpose,  previous  to  the  arrest 
of  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  consummate  the  crime  as  to  him." 

Could  the  court  have  conceived  ^^  an  open  assemblage"  ^*'  for 
the  purpose  of  overturning  the  government  of  New  Orleans  by 
force"  to  be  only  equivalent  to  a  secret  furtive  assemblage 
without  the  appearance  of  force? 

After  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Swartwout,  from  the  affidavit 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Burr  was  levying  an  army  of 
7,000  men,  and  observing  that  the  treason  to  be  inferred  from 
these  words  would  depend  on  the  intention  with  which  it  was 
levied,  and  on  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  levying  it, 
the  court  says  ^^  the  question  then  is,  whether  thid  evidence  prove 
colonel  Burr  to  have  advanced  so  far  in  levying  afl  army  as 
actually  to  have  assembled  them."  * 

Actually  to  assemble  an  army  of  7,000  men  is  unquestionably 
to  place  those  who  are  so  assembled  in  a  state  of  open  force. 

But  as  the  mode  of  expression  used  in  this  passage  might  be 
misconstrued  so  far  as  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  it  iwould 
be  necessary  to  assemble  the  whole  army  in  order  to  constitute 
the  fact  of  levying  war,  the  court  proceeds  to  say,  ^^  it  is  argued 
that  since  it  cannot  be  necessan^  that  the  whole  7,000  men  should 
be  assembled,  their  commencing  their  march  by  detachments  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  mUst  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime." 

This  position  is  correct  with  some  qualification.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  that  the  whole  army  should  assemble,  and  that  the  va- 
rious parts  which  are  to  compose  it  should  have  combined.  But 
it  is  necessary  there  should  be  ^  actual  assemblage;  and  there- 
fore this  evidence  should  make  the  fact  unequivocal. 

"  The  travelling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  would 
perhaps  not  be  sufficient.  This  would  be  an  equivocal,  act,  and 
has  no  warlike  appearance.  The  meeting  of  particular  bodies  of 
men  and  their  marching  from  places  of  partikl  to  a  place  of 
general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  assemblage." 

The  position  here  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is 
that  the  army  ^^  commencing  its  march  by  detachments  to  the 
plscce  of  rendezvous  (that  is  of  the  army)  must  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  crime." 
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♦  This  position  is  not  admitted  by  the  court  to  be  universally 
correct.  It  is  said  to  be  "  correct  with  some  qualification."  Whaf 
is  that  qualification? 

"  The  travelling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendezvous'^ 
(and  by  this  term  is  not  to  be  understood  one  individual  by 
himself)  but  several  individuals  either  separately  or  together  but 
not  in  military  form)  "  would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient,"  Why 
not  sufficient?  Because,  says  the  court,  '^  this  would  be  an  equi* 
vocal  act  and  has  no  warlike  appearance."  The  act  then  should 
be  unequivocal  and  should  have  a  warlike  appearance.  It  must 
exhibit,  in  the  words  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  speciem  bellt^  the  ap- 
pearance of  war.  This  construction  is  rendered  in  some  mea- 
sure necessary  when  we  observe  that  the  court  is  qualifying  the 
position,  "  that  the  army  commencing  their  march  by  detach- 
ments to  the  place  of  rendezvous  must  be  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute the  crime."  In  qualifying  this  position  they  say,  "  the  tra- 
velling of  individuals  would  perhaps  not  be  sufficient."  Now,  a 
solitary  individual  travelling  to  any  pointy  with  any  intent,  couJd 
not,  without  a  total  disregard  of  language,  be  termed  a  march- 
ing detachment.  The  court,  therefore,  must  have  contf  mplated 
several  individuals  travelling  together;  and  the  words,  being  used 
in  reference  to  the  position  they  were  intended  to  qualify,  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  distinction  between  the  appearances  attend- 
ing the  usual  movement  of  a  company  of  men  for  civil  purposes, 
and  that  military  mov^ement  which  might  in  correct  language  be 
denominated  *'  marching  by  detachments." 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  say,  *'  the  meeting  of  particular 
bodies  of  men  and  their  marching  from  places  of  partial  to  a 
place  of  general  rendezvous  would  be  such  an  assemblage."  - 

It  is  obvious  from  the  context  that  the  court  must  have  in- 
tended to  state  a  case  which  would  in  itself  be  unequivocal,  be- 
cause it  would  have  a  warlike  appearance.  The  case  stated  is 
that  of  distinct  bodies  of  men  assembling  at  different  places  and 
marching  from  these  places  of  partial  to  a  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous. When  this  has  been  done,  an  assemblage  is  produced 
\vhich  would  in  itself  be  unequivocal.  But  when  is  it  done? 
What  is  the  assemblage  here  described?  The  assemblage  formed 
of  the  different  bodies  of  partial  at  a  place  of  general  rendez- 
vous. In  describing  the  mode  of  coming  to  this  assemblage  the 
civil  term  "travelling"  is  dropped,  and  the  military  term  *^  march- 
ing" is  employed.  If  this  were  intended  as  a  definition  of  an 
assemblage  which  would  amount  to  levying  war,  the  definition 
requires  an  assemblage  at  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  com- 
posed of  bodies  of  men  who  had  previously  assembled  at  places 
of  partial  rendezvous.  But  this  is  not  intended  as  a  definition; 
for  clearly  if  there  should  be  no  places  of  partial  rendezvous,  if 
troops  should  embody  in  the  first  instance  in  great  force  for  the 
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purpose  of  subverting  the  government  by  violence,  the  act  wouU 
be  unequivocal;  it  would  have  a  warlike  appearance;  and  it  would, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  properly  constru- 
ed, and  according  to  English  authorities,  amount  to  levying  war. 
But  this,  though  not  a  definition,  is  put  as  an  example;  and  surely 
it  maybe  safely  taken  as  an  example.  If  different  bodies  of  men^ 
in  pursuance  of  a  treasonable  design  plainly  proved,  should  as- 
semble in  warlike  appearance  at  places  of  partial  rendezvous, 
and  should  march  from  those  places  to  a  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  transaction  could 
take  place  without  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  war,  without  an 
obvious  display  of  force.  At  any  rate,  a  court  in  stating  gene- 
rally such  a  military  assemblage  as  would  amount  to  levying 
war,  and  having  a  case  before  it  in  which  there  was  no  as- 
semblage  whatever,  cannot  reasonably  be  understood,  in  putting 
such  an  example,  to  dispense  with  those  appearances  of  war 
which  seem  to  be  required  by  the  general  current  of  authorities* 
Certainly  it  t>ught  not  to  be  so  understood  when  it  says  in 
express  terms  that  ^^  it  is  more  safe  as  well  as  more  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  our  constitution  that  the  crime  of  treason 
should  not  be  extended  by  construction  to  doubtful  cases;  and 
that  crimes,  not  clearly  within  the  constitutional  definition,  should 
receive  such  punishment  as  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  may 
provide." 

After  this  analysis  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  direct  question,  whether  an  assemblage  of 
men,  which  might  be  construed  to  amount  to  a  levying  of  war, 
must  a'ppear  in  force  or  in  military  form,  was  not  in  argument 
or  in  fact  before  the  court,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tn 
terms  decided.  The  opinion  seems  to  have  been  drawn  without 
particularly  adverting  to  this  question;  and  therefore,  upon  a 
transient  view  of  particular  expressions,  might  inspire  the  idea 
that  a  display  of  force,  that  appearances  of  war,  were  not  neces- 
sary ingredients  to  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war.  But  upon 
a  more  intent  and  more  accurate  investigation  of  this  opinion, 
although  the  terms,  force  and  violence,  are  not  employed  as  des^^ 
criptive  of  the  assemblage,  such  requisites  are  declared  to  be  in- 
dispensable as  can  scarcely  exist  without  the  appearance  of  war 
and  the  existence  of  real  force.  It  is  said  that  war  must  be  levied 
in  fact;  that  the  object  must  be  one  which  is  to  be  effected  by 
force;  that  the  assemblage  must  be  such  as  to  prove  that  this  is 
its  object;  that  it  must  not  be  an  equivocal  act,  without  a  war- 
like appearance;  that  it  n\ust  be  an  open  assemblage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  force*  In  the  course  of  this  opinion,'  decisions  are  quoted 
and  approved,  which  require  the  employment  of  force  to  consti- 
tute the  crime.  It  seems  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reconcile  these  various  declarations  with  the  idea  that  the  sU- 
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preme  court  considered  a  secret  unarmed  meeting,  aItho£ig^h 
that  meeting  be  of  conspirators,  and  although  it  met  with 
a  treasonable  intent,  as  an  actual  levying  of  war.  Without  say* 
ing  that  the  assemblage  must  be  in  force  or  in  warlike  form, 
it  expresses  itself  so  as  to  shew  that  this  idea  was  never  dis- 
carded; and  it  uses  terms  which  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfied* 

The  opinion  of  a  single  judge  certainly  weighs  as  nothing  if 
opposed  to  that  of  the  supreme  court;  but  if  he  were  one  of  the 
judges  who  assisted  in  framing  that  opinion,  if  while  the  im- 
pression under  which  it  was  framed  was  yet  fresh  upon  his  mine},  he 
delivered  an  opinion  on  the  same  testimony,  not  contradictoiy 
to  that  which  nad  been  given  by  all  the  judges  together,  but  ^ 
showiilg  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  terms  that  might  be 
diiferently  expounded,  it  may  fairly  be  s^d  to  be  in  some  mea« 
sure  explanatory  of  the  opinion  itself* 

To  the  judge,  before  whom  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  first  brought,  the  same  testimony  was  offered  with 
that  which  had  been  exhibited  before  the  supreme  court;  and 
he  was  required  to  give  an  opinion  in  almost  the  same  case. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  said  *'^  war  can  only  be  levied  by  the 
employment  of  actual  force.  Troops  must  be  embodied,  men 
must  be  assembled  in  order  to  levy  war."  Again  he  observed, 
^^  the  fact  to  be  proved  in  this  case  is  an  act  of  public  notoriety. 
It  must  exist  in  the  view  of  the  world  or  it  cannot  exist  at  all. 
The  assembling  of  forces  to  levy  war  is  a  visible  transaction; 
and  numbers  must  witness  it." 

It  is  not  easy  to  doubt  what  kind  of  assemblage  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge  who  used  these  expressions;  and  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  supreme  court 
and  was  speaking  on  the  very  facts  on  which  the  opinion  of  that 
court  was  delivered. 

The  same  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  who  found 
this  bill,  observed,  ^^  to  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  hostilities  shall  have  actually  commenced  by 
engaging  the  military  force  of  the  United  States,  or  that  mea* 
sures  of  violence  against  the  government  shall  have  been  carried 
into  execution.  But  levying  war  is  a  fact,  in  the  constitution  of 
which  force  is  an  indispensable  ingredient.  Any  combination  to 
subvert  by  force  the  government  of  the.  United  States,  violendy 
to  dismember  the  union,  to  compel  a  change  in  the  admiuistra- 
tion,  to  coerce  the  repeal  or  adoption  of  a  general  law,  is  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  war;  and  if  the  conspiracy  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  the  actual  employment  of  force,  by  the  enibodying  and 
assembling  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  treasonable 
design  which  was  previously  conceived,  it  amounts  to  levying  of 
war.  It  has  been  held  that  arms  are  not  essential  to  levying  war 
provided  the  force  assembled  be  sufficient  to  attain  or  perhaps 
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to  justify  attempting  the  object  without  them."  This  paragrapK 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court. 

It  requires  no  commentary  upon  these  words  to  shew  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  who  uttered  them,  an  assemblage  of 
men  which  should  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war  must  be  aa 
assemblage  in  force;  and  that  he  so  understood  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court.  If  in  that  opinion  there  may  be  found  in 
some  passages  a  want  of  precision,  and  an  indefiniteness  of  express 
sion,  which  has  occasioned  it  to  be  differently  understood  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  that  may  well  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected* that  in  the  particular  case  there  was  no  assemblage  what- 
ever.' In  expounding  that  opinion  the  whole  should  be  taken 
together,  and  in  reference  to  the  particular  case  in  which  it  was 
delivered.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that  the  misunderstand- 
jng  has  arisen  from  this  circumstance:  the  court  unquestiona- 
bly did  not  consider  arms  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  levy- 
ing war.  An  assemblage  adapted  to  the  object  might  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  effect  or  to  attempt  it  without  them.  Nor  did  the  court 
consider  the  actual  application  of  the  force  to  the  object  as,  at 
all  times,  an  indispensable  requisite;  for  an  assemblage  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  apply  force,  might  be  in  a  state  adapted  to  real 
war,  without  having  made  the  actual  application  of  that  force. 
From  these  positions,-  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  opinion,  it 
may  have  been  inferred,  it  is  thought  too  hastily,  that  the  na- 
'  ture  of  the  assemblage  was  unimportant;  and  that  war  might  be 
considered  as  actually  levied  by  any  meeting  of  men,  if  a  crimi- 
nal intention  can  be  imputed  to  them  by  testimony  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  discuss  this  question  at  large 
and  to  review  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  although  this 
court  would  be  more  disposed  to  leave  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  were  committed  on  Blanner- 
hassett's  island  to  the  jury  under  this  explanation  of  the  law,  and 
to  instruct  them  that  unless  the  assemblage  on  Blannerha&sett^s 
island  was  an  assemblage  in  force,  was  a  military  assemblage  in 
a  condition  to  make  war,  it  was  not  a  levying  of  war,  and  that 
they  could  not  construe  it  into  an  act  of  war,  than  to  arrest  the 
hirther  testimony  which  might  be  offered  to  connect  the  prisoner 
with  that  assemblage,  or  to  prove  the  intention  of  those  who  as- 
sembled together  at  that  place.  This  point,  however,  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  decided.  It  will,  perhaps,  constitute  an  essential 
inquiry  in  another  case. 

Before  leaving  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  entirely  on 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  assemblage  which  will  consti- 
tute an  act  of  levying  war,  this  court  cannot  forbear  to  ask,  why 
is  an  assemblage  absolutely  requiredf  Is  it  not  to  judge  in 
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some  measure  <A  the  end  by  the  proportion  which  the  mesms 
bear  to  the  end?  Why  is  it  that  a  single  armed  individual  en- 
tering a  boat  and  sailing  down  the  Ohio  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  attacking  New  Orleans  could  not  be  said  to  levy  war?  Is 
It  not  that  he  is  apparendy  not  in  a  condition  to  levy  war?  If  thia 
be  so,  ought  not  the  assemblage  to  furnish  some  evidence  of  its 
intention  and  capacity  to  levy  war  before  it  can  amount  to  levy- 
ing war?  And  ought  not  the  supreme  court,  when  speaking  of  an 
assemblage  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  treasonable  object  by 
force,  be  understood  to  indicate  an  assemblage  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  force* 

The  definition  of  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  de- 
serves notice  in  this  respect*  It  is  ^^  when  there  is  an  assem- 
blage of  men,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a 
treasonable  object,  which  force  is  meant  to  be  employed  before 
the  assemblage  disperses,  this  is  treason/' 

To  read  this  definition  without  adverting  to  the  argument,  we 
should  infer  that  the  assemblage  was  itseU*  to  effect  by  force  the 
treasonable  object,  not  to  join  itself  to  some  other  bodies  of  men 
and  then  to  effect  the  object  by  their  combined  force*  Under 
this  construction  it  would  be  expected  the  appearance  of  the  as- 
semblage would  bear  some  proportion  to  the  object  and  would 
indicate  the  intention;  at  any  rate  that  it  would  be  an  assem- 
blage in  force.  This  construction  is  most  certainly  not  that 
which  was  intended;  but  it  serves  to  shew  that  general  phrases 
must  always  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  subject  matter^ 
and  to  the  general  principles  of  law. 

On  that  division  of  the  subject  which  respects  the  merits  of 
the  case  connected  with  the  pleadings,  two  points  are  also 
made: 

1st.  That  this  indictment,  having  charged  the  prisoner  with 
levying  war  on  Blannerhassett's  island  and  containing  no  other 
overt  act,  cannot  be  supported  by  proof  that  war  was  levied  at 
that  place  by  other  persons  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  even 
admitting  those  persons  to  be  connected  with  him  in  one  com- 
mon treasonable  conspiracy. 

2dly.  That  admitting  such  an  indictment  could  be  supported 
by  such  evidence,  the  previous  conviction  of  some  person,  who 
committed  the  act  which  13  said  to  amount  to  levying  war,  is 
indispensal^le  to  the  conviction  of  a  person  who  advised  or  pro- 
cured that  act. 

•  As  to  the  first  point,  the  indictment  contains  two  coimts:  one 
of  which  charges  that  the  prisoner  with  a  number  of  persons 
unknown  levied  war  on  Blannerhassett^s  island  in  the  county  of 
Wood  in  the  district  of  Virginia;  and  the  other  adds  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  proceeding  from  that  island  dowti  the  riVer 
fbr  the  purpose  of  seizing  New  Orleans  by  force. 
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'la  point  of  fact,  the  pri^ner  was  not  on  Blannerhassetfs 
iBland  nor  in  the  county  of  Wood  nor  in  the  district  of  Virginia. 

In  considering  this  point  the  court  is  led  first  to  inquire  whe- 
ther an  indictment  for  levying  war  must  specify  an  overt  act,  or 
would  be  sufficient  if  it  merely  charged  the  prisoner  in  general 
terms  with  having  levied  war,  omitting  the  expression  of  place 
or  circumstance. 

The  place  in  which  a  crime  was  committed  is  essential  to  an 
indictment,  were  it  only  to  shew  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court*  It 
is  also  essential  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  prisoner  to  make 
his  defence.  That  at  common  law  an  indictment  would  have 
been  defective,  which  did  not  mention  the  place  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  For  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Hawkins^  b.  2  cA.  25.  sect*  84.  and  cA.  23. 
secU  91.  This  necessity  is  rendered  the  stronger  by  the  consti- 
tutional provision/that  the  offender  ^^  shall  be  tried  in  the  state 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,"  and 
by  the  act  of  congress  which  requires  that  twelve  petty  jurors  at 
least  shall  be  summoned  from  the  county  where  the  offence  was 
committed. 

A  description  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  war  was  levi« 
ed  seems  also  essential  to  enable  the  accused  to  make  his  defence. 
The  law  does  not  expect  a  man  to  be  prepared  to  defend  every 
act  of  his  life  which  may  be  suddenly  and  without  notice  alleged 
against  him.  In  common  justice  the  particular  fact  with  which 
he  is  charged  ought  to  be  stated,  and  stated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afford  a  reasonable  certainty  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation 
and  the  circumstances  which  will  be  adduced  against  him.  The 
general  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  indictments  is  full  to  this  point. 
Foster  p.  149.  speaking  of  the  treason  of  compassing  the  king's 
death,  says  "  from  what  has  been  said  it  followeth  that  in  eve- 
ry indictment  for  this  species  of  treason  and  indeed  for  levying 
war  and  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  an  overt  act  must  be 
alleged  and  proved.  For  the  overt  act  is  the  charge  ^o  which 
the  prisoner  must  apply  his  defence." 

In  pqge  220  Foster  repeats  this  declaration.  It  is  also  laid 
down  in  Hawk.  b.  8.  cA.  17.  sect.  29.  1st  Hale  121.  1st  East 
116.  and  by  the  other  authorities  cited,  especially  Vaughan's 
-case.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed  that 
treason  can  only  be  established  by  the  proof  of  ovevf  acts;  and 
that  by  the  common  law  as  well  as  by  the  statute  of  7th  of  Wil- 
liam III.  those  overt  acts  only  which  are  charged  in  the  indicts 
ment'can  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  perhaps  as  corroborative 
testimony  after  the  overt  acts  are  proved.  That  clause  in  the 
constitution  too  which  says  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  ^^  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cau^e  of  the  accusation"  is  considered  as  having  a  direct  bear.- 
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ing  on  this  point.  It  secures  to  him  such  information  as  will 
enable  him  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 

It  seems  then  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  an  indictment  to  allege  generally  that  the  accused  had 
levied  war  against  the  United  States.  The  charge  must  be  more 

f>articularly  specified  by  laying  what  is  termed  an  overt  act  of 
evying  war.  The  law  relative  to  an  appeal  as  cited  from  Stam- 
ford, is  strongly  corroborative  of  this  opinion. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  specify  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  irresistibly,  that  the  charge  must  be  proved 
as  laid. 

All  the  authorities  which  require  an  overt  act,  require  also 
that  this  overt  act  should  be  proved.  The  decision  in  Vaughan's 
case  is  particularly  in  point.  Might  it  be  otherwise,  the  charge 
of  an  overt  act  would  be  a  mischief  instead  of  an  advantage  to 
the  accased.  It  would  lead  him  from  the  true  cause  and  nature 
of  the  accusation  instead  of  informing  him  respecting  it. 

But  it  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  that,  although 
the  accused  had  never  been  with  the  party  which  assembled  at 
Blannerhassett's  island,  and  was,  at  the  time,  at  a  great  distance, 
and  in  a  different  state,  he  was  yet  legally  present,  and  therefore 
may  properly  be  charged  in  the  indictment  as  being  present  in 
fact. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  whether  in  this  case  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  presence  can  apply. 

It  is  conceived  by  the  court  to  be  possible  that  a  person  may 
be  concerned  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  and  yet  be  legally,  as 
well  as  actually  absent  while  some  one  act  of  the  treason  is  per-  > 
petrated.  If  a  rebellion  should  be  so  extensive  as  to  spread 
through  every  state  in  the  union,  it  will  scarcely  be  contended' 
that  every  individual  concerned  in  it  is  legally  present  at  every 
overt  act  committed  in  the  course  of  that  rebellion.  It  would  be 
a  very  violent  presumption  indeed,  too  violent  to  be  made  with- 
out clear  authority,  to  presume  that  even  the  chief  of  the  rebel 
army  was  legally  present  at  every  such  overt  act.  If  the  main 
rebel  army,  with  the  chief  at  its  head,  should  be  prosecuting  war 
atone  extr**miiy  of  our  territory, say  in  New-Hampshire — if  this 
chief  should  be  there  captured  and  sent  to  the  other  extremity 
for  the  purpose  of  trial — if  his  indictment  instead  of  alleging  an 
overt  act,  which  was  true  in  point  of  fact,  should  allege  that  he 
had  assembled  some  small  party,  which  in  truth  he  had  not  seen, 
and  had  levied  war  by  engaging  in  a  skirmish  in  Georgia  at  a 
time  when  in  reality  he  was  fighting  a  batde  in  New-Hampshire — 
if  such  evidence  would  support  such  an  indictment  by  the  fiction 
that  he  was  legally  present  though  really  absent,  all  would  ask 
to  what  purpose  are  those  provisions  in  the  constitution,  which 
direct  the  place  of  trial  and  ordain  that  the  accused  shall  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation? 

Vol.  II.  3  H 
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But  that  a  man  may  be  legally  absent,  who  has  counselled  or 
procured  a  treasonable  act,  is  proved  by  all  those  books  which 
treat  upon  the  subject;  and  which  concur  in  declaring  that  such 
a  person  is  a  principal  traitor,  not  because  he  was  legally  p*re- 
sent,  but  because  in  treason  all  are  principals.  Yet  the  indict- 
ment, speaking  upon  general  principles,  would  charge  him  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  the  case.  Lord  Coke  says  "  if  many  con- 
spire to  le\^  war,  and  some  of  them  do  levy  the  same  according 
to  the  conspiracy,  this  is  high  treason  in  all/'  Why?  because  aU 
were  legally  present  when  the  war  was  levied?  No.  "  For  in 
treason,  continues  lord  Coke,  all  be  principals;  and  war  is  le- 
vied." In  this  case  the  indictment,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
would  not  charge  that  the  absent  conspirators  were  present  but 
would  state  the  truth  of  the  case.  If  the  conspirator  had  done 
nothing  which  amounted  to  levying  of  war,  and  if  by  our  con- 
stitution the  doctrine  that  an  accessor}^  becomes  a  principal  be 
not  adopted,  in  consequence  of  which  the  conspirator  coidd  not 
be  condemned  under  an  indictment  stating  the  truth  of  the  case^ 
it  would  be  going  very  far  to  say  that  this  defect,  if  it  be  termed 
one,  may  be  cured  i)\'  an  indictment  stating  the  case  untruly* 

This  doctrine  of  lord  Coke  has  been  adopted  by  all  subse- 
quent writers;  and  it  is  generally  laid  down  in  the  English  books 
that  whatever  will  make  a  man  an  accessory  in  felony,  will  make 
him  a  principal  in  treason;  but  it  is  no  where  suggested  that  he 
is  by  construction  to  be  considered  as  present  when  in  point  of 
fact  he  was  absent. 

Foster  has  been  particularly  quoted;  and  certainly  he  is  pre- 
cisely in  point.  *■'  It  is  well  known,  says  Foster,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  there  are  no  accessories  in  high  treason;  all  are 
principals.  Every  instance  of  incitement,  aid,  or  protection, 
which  in  the  case  of  felony  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  be- 
fore or  after  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  whether  it  be 
treason  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  will  make  him  a  principal 
in  treason."  The  cases  of  incitement  and  aid  are  cases  put  as 
examples  of  a  man's  becoming  a  principal  in  treason,  not  because 
he  was  legally  present,  but  by  force  of  that  maxim  in  the  com- 
mon law,  that  whatever  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  at  com- 
mon law  will  render  him  a  principal  in  treason.  In  other  passa- 
ges the  words  "  command"  or  "  procure"  are  used  to  indicate 
the  same  state  of  things,  that  is  a  treasonable  assemblage  pro- 
duced by  a  man  who  is  not  himself  in  that  assemblage. 

In  point  of  law  then,  the  man,  who  incites,  aids,  or  procures  a 
treasonable  act,  is  not  merely  in  consequence  of  that  incitement, 
aid  or  procurement,  legally  present  when  that  act  is  committed^ 

If  it  do  not  result,  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  that  all  who 
are  concerned  in  it  are  legally  present  at  every  overt  act,  then 
each  case  depends  upon  its  own  circumstances;  azld  to  judge  how 
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fiu-  the  circumatances  of  any  case  can  make  him  legally  present, 
who  is  in  fact  absent,  the  doctrine  of  constructive  presence  must 
be  examined*         • 

« 

Hak  in  his  1  voL  p>  615.  says,  ^^  regularly  no  man  can  be  a 
principal  in  felony  unless  he  be  present."  In  the  same  page  he 
says  ^  an  accessory  before  is  he,  that  being  absent  at  the  time  of 
the  felony  committed,  doth  yet  procure,  counsel,  or  command 
another  to  commit  a  felony."  The  books  are  full  of  passages 
which  state  this  to  be  the  law.  Foster,  in  shewing  what  acts  of 
concurrence  will  make  a  man  a  principal,  says,  ^^  he  must  be 
present  at  the  perpetration,  otherwise  he  can  be  no  more  than 
an  accessory  before  the  fact." 

These  strong  distinctions  would  be  idle,  at  any  rate  they 
would  be  inapplicable  to  treason,  if  they  were  to  be  entirely  lost 
in  the  doctrine  of  constructive  presence. 

Foster  adds  {p.  349.)  ^'  when  the  law  requireth  the  presence 
of  the  accomplice  at  the  perpetration,  of  the  fact  in  order  to  ren- 
der him  a  principal,  it  doth  not  require  a  strict  actual  immediate 
presence,  such  a  presence  as  would  make  him  an  eye  or  ear  wit- 
ness of  what  passeth."  The  terms  used  by  Foster  are  such  as 
would  be  employed  by  a  man  intending  to  shew  the  necessity 
that  the  absent  person  should  be  near  at  hand,  although  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  no  precise  distance  could  be  marked  out. 
An  inspection  of  the  cases,  from  which  p'oster  drew  this  gene- 
ral principle,  will  serve  to  illustrate  it.  Hale  439.  In  all  these 
cases,  put  by  Hale,  the  whole  party  set  out  together  to  commit 
the  very  fact  charged  in  the  indictment;  or  to  commit  some 
other  unlawful  act,  in  which  they  are  all  to  be  personally  con- 
cerned at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  are,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  criminal  fact  is  committed,  near  enough  to  give  actual 
persona]  aid  and  assistance  to  the  man  who  perpetrated  it.  Hak^ 
in  p,  449.  giving  the  reason  for  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
lord  Dacre,  says  ^^  they  all  came  with  an  intent  to  steal  the  deer; 
and  consequendy  the  law  supposes  that  they  came  all  with  the 
intent  to  oppose  all  that  should  hinder  them  in  that  design." 
The  original  case  says  this  was  their  resolution.  This  opposition 
would  be  a  personal  opposition.  This  case,  even  as  stated  by 
Hale,  would  clearly  not  comprehend  any  man  who  entered  into 
the  combination,  but  who,  instead  of  going  to  the  park  where 
the  murder  was  committed,  should  not  set  out  with  the  others, 
should  go  to  a  different  park,  or  should  even  lose  his  way. 

In  both  these  cases  stated  in  Hale  534.  the  persons  actually 
set  out  together  and  were  near  enough  to  assist  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  fact.  That  in  the  case  of  Pudsey  the  felony  was,  as 
stated  by  Hale,  a  different  felony  from  that  originally  intended 
is  unimportant  in  regard  to  the  particular  principle  now  under 
consideration;  so  far  as  respected  distance,  as  respected  capacity 
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to  assist  in  case  of  resistance,  it  is  the  same  as  if  the  robbery 
had  been  that  which  was  originally  designed.  The  case  in  the 
original  report  shews  that  the  felony  coranHtted  was  in  feet  in 
pursuance  of  that  originally  designed.  Foster  350.  plainly  sup- 
poses the  same  particular  design,  not  a  general  design  composed 
of  many  particular  distinct  facts.  He  supposes  them  to  be  co- 
operating with  respect  to  that  particular  design.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  case  which  is  perhaps  common.  Suppose  a  band 
of  robbers  confederated  for  the  general  purpose  of  robbing. 
They  set  out  together,  or  in  parties,  to  rob  a  particular  indivi- 
dual; and  each  performs  the  part  assigned  to  him.  Some  ride  up 
to  the  individual  and  demand  his  purse.  Others  watch  out  of 
sight  to  intercept  those  who  might  be  coming  to  assist  the  man 
on  whom  the  robbery  is  to  be  committed.  If  murder  or  robbery 
actually  take  place,  all  are  principals;  and  all  in  construction  of 
law  are  present.  But  suppose  they  set  out  at  the  same  time  or 
at  different  times,  by  differ*.nt  roads,  to  attack  and  rob  different 
individuals  or  different  companies:  to  commit  distinct  acts  of 
robbery.  It  has  never  been  contended  that  those  who  committed 
one  act  of  robbery,  or  who  failed  altogether,  were  constructively 
present  at  the  act  of  those  who  were  associated  with  them  in  the 
common  object  of  robbery,  who  were  to  share  the  plunder,  but 
who  did  not  assist  at  the  particular  fact.  They  do  indeed  belong 
to  the  general  party)  but  they  are  not  of  the  particular  party 
which  commiued  this  fact.  Foster  concludes  this  subject  by  ob- 
serving that  ^^  in  order  to  render  a  person  an  accomplice  and  a 
pcincipal  in  felony,  he  must  be  aiding  and  abetting  at  the  fact, 
or  ready  to  afford  assistance  if  necessary:'^  that  is,  at  the  par- 
ticular fact  which  is  charged.  He  must  be  ready  to  render  assis- 
tance to  those  who  are  committing  that  particular  fact.  He  must^ 
ds  is  stated  by  Hawkins,  be  ready  to  give  immediate  and  direct 
assistance. 

All  the  cases  to  be  found  in  the  books  go  to  the  same  point. 
Let  them  be  applied  to  that  under  consideration. 

The  whole  treason  laid  in  this  indictment  is  the  levying  of 
war  in  Blannerhassett's  island;  and  the  whole  question  to  which 
the  inquiry  of  the  court  is  now  directed  is  whether  the  prisoner 
was  legally  present  at  that  fact. 

I  say  this  is  the  whole  question;  because  the  prisoner  can  on- 
ly be  convicted  on  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment.  With 
respect  to  this  prosecution,  it  is  as  if  no  other  overt  act  existed. 
If  other  overt  acts  can  be  inquired  into,  it  is  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  particular  fact  charged.  It  is  as  evidence  of 
the  crime  consisting  of  this  particular  fact,  not  as  establishing 
the  general  crime  by  a  distinct  fact. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  have  charged  those  engaged 
in  the  defence  with  considering  the  overt  act  as  the  treason. 
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whereas  it  ought  to  be  considered  solely  as  the  evidence  of  the 
treason;  but  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  seem  themselves  not 
to  have  sufficiently  adverted  to  this  clear  principle:  that  though 
the  overt  act  may  not  be  itself  the  treason,  it  is  the  sole  act  of 
that  treason  which  can  produce  conviction.  It  is  the  sole  po;nt 
in  issue  between  the  parties.  And  the  only  division  of  that  pointy 
if  the  expression' be  allowed,  which  the  court  is  now  examining, 
is  the  constructive  presence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  fact  charged. 

To  return  then  to  the  application  of  the  cases* 

Had  the  prisoner  set  out  with  the  party  from  Beaver  for 
Blannerhassett's  island,  or  perhaps  had  he  set  out  for  that  place, 
though  not  from  Beaver,  and  had  arrived  in  the  island,  he 
would  have  been  present  at  the  fact.  Had  he  not  arrived  in  the 
island,  but  had  taken  a  position  near  enough  to  cooperate  with 
those  on  the  island,  to  assist  them  in  any  act  of  hostility,  or  to 
aid  them  if  attacked,  the  question  whether  he  was  constructively 
present  would  be  a  question  compounded  of  law  and  fact^ 
which  would  be  decided  by  the  jury,  with  the  aid  of  the  court,  so 
far  as  respected  the  law.  In  this  case  the  accused  would  have 
been  of  the  particular  party  assembled  on  the  island,  and  would 
have  been  associated  with  them  in  the  particular  act  of  levying 
war  said  to  have  been  committed  on  the  island. 

But  if  he  was  not  with  the  party  at  any  time  before  they 
reached  the  island— if  he  did  not  join  them  there,  or  intend  to 
join  them  there— if  his  personal  cooperation  in  the  general  plan 
was  to  be  afforded  elsewhere,  at  a  great  distance,  in  a  different 
state — if  the  overt  acts  of  treason  to  be  performed  by  him  were 
to  be  distinct  overt  acts — then  he  was  not  of  the  particular  party 
assembled  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  and  was  not  constructively 
present,  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  particular  act  which  was  there 
committed. 

The  testimony  on  this  point,  so  far  as  it  has  been  delivered,  is 
not  equivocal.  There  is  not  only  no  evidence  that  the  accused 
was  of  the  particular  party  which  assembled  on  Blannerhassett's 
island;  but  the  whole  evidence  shows  he  was  not  of  that  party. 

In  felony  then,  admitting  the  crime  to  have  been  completed 
on  the  island,  and  to  have  been  advised,  procured,  or  command- 
ed by  the  accused,  he  would  have  been  incontestably  an  accesso- 
ry and  not  a  principal. 

But  in  treason,  it  is  said,  the  law  is  otherwise,  because  the 
theatre  of  action  is  more  extensive. 

The  reasoning  applies  in  England  as  strongly  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  While  in  '15  and  '45  the  family  of  Stuart  sought  to 
regain  the  crown  they  had  forfeited,  the  struggle  was  for  the 
whole  kingdom;  yet  no  man  was  ever  considered  as  legally  pre- 
sent at  one  place,  when  actually  at  another;  or  as  aiding  in 
one  transaction,  while  actually  employed  in  another. 
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With  the  perfect  knowledge  that  the  whole  nation  may  be  the 
theatre  of  action,  the  English  books  unite  in  declaring  that  he^ 
who  counsels,  procures  or  aids  treason,  is  guilty  accessorially, 
and  solely  in  virtue  of  the  common  law  principle,  that  what  will 
make  a  man  an  accessory  in  felony  makes  him  a  principal  in 
treason*  So  far  from  considering  a  man  as  constructively  present 
at  every  overt  act  of  the  generd  treason  in  which  he  may  have 
been  concerned,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  books  limits  the  proof 
against  him  to  those  particular  overt  acts  of  levying  war  with 
which  he  is  charged. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  d'liferent  doctrine?  Clearly  that 
which  has  been  stated.  If  a  person  lev}'ing  war  in  Kentucky, 
may  be  said  to  be  constructively  present  and  assembled  with  a 
party  carrying  on  war  in  Virginia  at  a  great  distance  from  him, 
then  he  is  present  at  every  overt  act  performed  any  where.  He 
may  be  tried  in  any  state  on  the  continent,  where  any  overt  act 
has  been  committed.  He  may  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  an  overt 
act  laid  in  the  indictment  in  which  he  had  no  personal  partici- 
pation, by  proving  that  he  advised  it,  or  that  he  committed 
other  acts* 

'  This  is,  perhaps,  too  extravagant  to  be  in  terms  maintained. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  supported  by  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
law. 

The  opihion  of  judge  Patterson  in  Mitchell's  case  has  been 
cited  on  this  point.  2  DalL  348. 

The  indictment  is  not  specially  stated;  but  from  the  case  as  re- 
ported, it  must  have  been  either  general  for  levying  war  in  the 
county  of  Allegany,  and  the  overt  act  must  have  been  the  as- 
semblage of  men  and  levying  of  war  in  that  county;  or  it  must 
have  given  a  particular  detail  of  the  treasonable  transactions  in 
that  county.  The  first  supposition  is  the  most  probable;  but  let 
the  indictment  be  in  the  one  form  or  the  other,  and  the  result  is 
the  same.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  a  large  body  of  men, 
of  whom  Mitchell  was  one,  assembled  at  Braddock's  field,  in 
the  county  of  Allegany,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  acts  of 
violence  at  Pittsburg;  that  there  was  also  an  assemblage  at  a 
different  time  at  Couch's  fort,  at  which  the  prisoner  also  at- 
tended. The  general  and  avowed  object  of  that  meeting  was  to 
concert  measures  for  resisting  the  execution  of  a  public  law.  At 
Couch's  fort,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  attack  the  house  of 
the  inspector;  and  the  body  there  assembled  marched  to  that 
house  and  attacked  it.  It  was  proved,  by  the  competent  number 
of  witnesses,  that  he  was  at  Couch's  fort  armed;  that  he  offered 
to  reconnoiti:e  the  house  to  be  attacked;  that  he  marched  with 
the  insurgents  tow0rds  the  house;  that  he  was  with  them  after 
the  action  attending  the  body  of  one  of  his  comrades  who  was 
killed  in  it.  One  witness  swore  positively  that  he  was  present  at 
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the  burning  of  the  house;  and  a  second  witness  said  that  ^  it  ran 
in  his  he^  that  he  had  seen  him  there.''  That  a  doubt  should 
exist  in  such  a  case  as  this,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity 
that  the  overt  act  should  be  unequivocally  proved  by  two 
witnesses. 

But  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  judge  in  this  case?  Couch's 
fort  and  Neville's  house  being  in  the  same  county,  the  assemblage 
having  been  at  Couch's  fort,  and  the  resolution  to  attack  the 
house  having  been  there  taken,  the  body  having  for  the  avowed 
purpose  moved  in  execution  of  that  resolution  towards  the  house 
to  be  attacked,  he  inclined  to  think  that  the  act  of  marching  was 
in  itself  levying  wan  If  it  was,  then  the  overt  act  laid  in  the 
indictment  was  consummated  hy  the  assemblage  at  Couch's 
and  the  marching  from  thence;  and  Mitchell  was  proved  to  be 
guilty  by  more  than  two  positive  witnesses*  But  without  decid* 
ing  this  to  be  the  law,  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  meeting  at 
Couch's,  the  immediate  marching  to  Neville's  house,  and  the 
attack  and  burning  of  the  house,  as  one  transaction*  Mitchell 
was  proved  by  more  than  two  positive  witnesses  to  have  been  in 
that  transaction,  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  it;  and  the  judge 
declared  it  to  be  unnecessary  that  all  should  have  seen  him  at 
the  same  time  and  place. 

But  suppose  not  a  single  witness  had  proved  JVIitchell  to  have 
been  at  Couch's,  or  on  the  march,  or  at  Neville's.  Suppose  he 
had  been  at  the  time  notoriously  absent  in  a  different  state.  Can 
it  be  believed,  by  any  person  who  observes  the  caution  with 
which  judge  Patterson  required  the  constitutional  proof  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  that  he  would  have  said  Mitchell 
was  constructively  present,  and  might,  on  that  straining  of  a  le- 
gal fiction,  be  found  guilty  of  treason?  Had  he  delivered,  such 
an  opinion  what  would  have  been  the  language  of  this  country 
respecting  it?  Had  he  given  this  opinion,  it  would  have  required 
all  the  correctness  of  his  life  to  strike  his  name  from  that  bloody 
list  in  which  the  name  of  JeflFeries  is  enrolled. 

But  to  estimate  the  opinion  in  Mitchell's  case,  let  its  circum- 
stances be  transferred  to  Burr's  case.  Suppose  the  body  of  men 
assembled  in  Blannerhassett's  island  had  previously  met  at  some 
other  place  in  the  same  county;  that''  Burr  had  been  proved 
to  be  with  them  by  four  witnesses;  that  tKe  resolution  to  march 
to  Blannerhassett's  island  for  a  treasonable  purpose  had  been 
there  taken;  that  he  had  been  seen  on  the  march  with  them;  that 
one  witness  had  seen  him  on  the  island;  that  another  thought  he 
had  seen  him  there;  that  he  had  been  seen  with  the  party  direct- 
ly after  leaving  the  island;  that  this  indictment  had  charged  the 
levying  of  war  in  Wood  county  generally — the  cases  would  then 
have  been  precisely  parallel;  and  the  decision  would  have  been 
the  same. 
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In  conformity  with  principle  and  with  authority  then,  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  was  neither  legally  nor  actually  present  at  Blan- 
nerhassett's  island;  and  the  court  is  strongly  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion that  without  proving  an  actual  or  legal  presence  by  two 
witnesses,  the  overt  act  laid  in  this  indictment  cannot  be 
proved. 

But  this  opinion  is  controverted  on  two  grounds. 

The  first  is,  that  the  indictment  does  not  charge  the  prisoner 
to  have  been  present. 

The  second,  that  although  he  was  absent,  yet  if  he  caused  die 
assemblage,  he  may  be  indicted  as  being  present,  and  convicted 
on  evidence  that  he  caused  the  treasonable  act. 

The  first  position  is  to  be  decided  by  the  indictment  itself* 
The  court  un  'erstands  the  allegation  differently  from  the  attor- 
ney  for  the  United  States.  The  court  understands  it  to  be  di- 
rectly charged  that  the  prisoner  did  assemble  with  the  multi- 
tude and  did  march  with  them.  Nothing  will  more  clearly  test 
this  construction  than  'putting  the  case  into  a  shape  which  it  may 
possibly  take.  Suppose  the  law  to  be,  that  the  indictment  would 
be  defective  unless  it  alleged  the  presence  of  the  person  indict- 
ed at  the  act  of  treason.  If  upon  a  special  verdict,  facts  should 
be  found  which  amounted  to  a  levying  of  war  by  the  accused, 
and  his  counsel  should  insist  that  he  could  not  be  condemned 
because  the  indictment  was  defective  in  not  charging  that  he 
was  himself  one  of  the  assemblage  which  constituted  the  trea« 
son,  or  because  it  alleged  the  procurement  defectively,  would 
the  attorney  admit  this  construction  of  his  indictment  to  be  cor- 
rects I  am  persuaded  he  would  not;  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
make  such  a  concession.  If,  after  a  verdict,  the  indictment  ought 
to  be  construed  to  allege  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  as- 
semblage at  Blannerhassett's  island,  it  ought  to  be  so  construed 
now.  But  this  is  unimportant;  for  if  the  indictment  alleges 
that  the  prisoner  procured  the  assemblage,  that  procurement 
becomes  part  of  the  overt  act  and  must  be  proved  as  will  be 
shewn  hereafter. 

The  second  position  is  founded  on  1  Hale  214.  288.  and 
1  East  127. 

While  I  declare  that  this  doctrine  contradicts  every  idea  I 
had  ever  entertained  on  the  subject  of  indictments,  (since  it  ad- 
mits that  one  case  may  be  stated  and  a  very  different  case 
may'  be  proved)  I  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  countenanced  by 
the  authorities  adduced  in  its  support.  To  counsel  or  advise  a 
tre^onable  assemblage  and  to  be  one  of  that  assemblage,  are  cer- 
tainly distinct  acts,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  the 
same  act.  The  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  is, 
that  the  proof  essentially  varies  from  the  charge  in  the  charac- 
ter and  essence  of  the  offence,  and  in  the  testimony  by  which^ 
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the  accused  is  to  defend  himself.  These  dicta  of  lord  Hale, 
therefore,  taken  in  the  extent  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
declarations  we  find  every  where  that  an  overt  act  must  be  laid 
and  must  be  proved.  No  case  is  cited  by  Hale  in  support  of 
them,  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  had  the  pub- 
lic received  his  corrected  instead  of  his  original  manuscript, 
they  would,  if  not  expunged,  have  been  restrained  in  their  ap- 
plication to  casesof  a  particular  descriptioD.  Laid  down  general- 
ly and  applied  universally  to  all  cases  of  treason  they  are  repug* 
nant  to  the  principles  for  which  Hale  contends,  for  which  all  the 
elementary  writers  contend,  and  from  which  courts  have  in  no 
case,  either  directly  reported  or  referred  to  in  the  books,  ever 
departed.  These  principles  are,  that  the  indictment  must  give 
notice  of  the  offence;  that  the  accused  is  only  bound  to  answer 
the  particular  charge  which  the  indictment  contains,  and  that 
the  overt  act  laid  is  that  particular  charge.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  only  doing  justice  to  Hale  to  examine  his  dicta, 
and  if  they  admit  of  being  understood  in  a  limited  sense, 
not  repugnant  to  his  own  doctrines  nor  to  the  general  principles 
of  law,  to  understand  them  in  that  sense. 

^  If  many  conspire  to  counterfeit,  or  counselor  abet  it,  and 
one  of  them  doth  the  fact  upon  that  counselling  oc  conspiracy, 
it  is  treason  in  alK  and  they  may  be  all  indicted  for  counterfeit- 
ing generally  within  this  statute,  for  in  such  case  in  treason  all 
are  principals." 

This  is  laid  down  as  applicable  singly  to  the  treason  of 
counterfeiting  the  coin,  and  is  not  applied  by  Hale  to  other 
treasons.  Had  he  designed  to  apply  the  principle  universally 
he  would  have  stated  it  as  a  general  proposition;  he  would 
have  laid  it  down  in  treating  on  other  branches  of  the  sta- 
tute as  well  as  in  the  chapter  respecting  the  coin;  he  would 
have  laid  it  down  when- treating  on  indictments  generally. 
But  he  has  done  neither.  Every  sentiment  bearing  in  any  man- 
ner on  this  point,  which  is  to  be  found  in  lord  Hale  while  on  the 
doctrine  of  levying  war  or  on  the  general  doctrine  of  indict^ 
ments,  militates  against  the  opinion  that  he  considered  the  pro- 
position as  more  extensive  than  he  has  declared  it  to  be.  No 
tourtcould  be  justified  in  extendingthe  dictumof  a  judge  beyond 
its  terms  to  cases  which  he  has  expressly  treated  in  which  he 
has  not  himself  applied  it,  and  on  which  he  as  well  as  others 
has  delivered  opinions  which  that  dictum  would  overrule.  This 
would  be  the  less  justifiable  if  there  should  be  a  clear  legal  dis* 
tinction  indicated  by  the  very  terms  in  which  the  judge  has  ex- 
pressed himself  between  the  particular  case  to  which  alone  he 
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has  applied  the  dictum  and  other  cases  to  which  the  court  is  re- 
quired to  extend  it. 

There  is  this  clear  legal  distinction:  "  they  may,"  says  judge 
Hale,  "  be  indicted  for  counterfeiting  generally."  But  if  many 
conspire  to  levy  war,  and  some  actually  levy  it,  they  may  not  be 
indicted  for  levying  war  generally.  The  books  concur  in  de- 
claring that  they  cannot  be  so  indicted.  A  special  overt  act  of  le- 
vying  war  must  be  laid.  This  distinction  between  counterfeit- 
ing the  coins  and  that  class  of  treasons  among  which  levying 
war  is  placed  is  taken  in  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL  That  sta- 
tute requires  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  to  be  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  does  not  require  an  overt  act  of  counterfeiting  the 
-coin  to  he  laid.  If  in  a  particular  case  in  which  a  general  indict- 
ment is  sufficient  it  he  stated  that  the  crime  may  be  charged 
generally  according  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  act,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  in  other  cases  where  a  general  indictment  would  not  be 
sufficient, where  an  overt  act  must  be  laid,  that  this  overt  act  need 
not  be  laid  according  to  the  real  fact.  Hale  then  is  to  be  recon* 
ciled  to  himself  and  with  the  general  principles  of  the  law,  only 
by  permitting  the  limits  which  he  has  himself  given  to  his  own 
dictum  to  remain  where  he  has  placed  them. 

In  page  238.  Haie  is  speaking  generally  to  the  receiver  of  a 
traitor,  and  is  stating  in  what  such  a  receiver  partakes  of  an  ac* 
cessory:  1st.  ^^  His  indictment  must  be  special  of  the  receipt,  and 
not  generally  that  he  did  the  thing,  which  may  be  otherwise 
in  case  of  one  that  is  procurer,  counsellor  or  consenter." 

The  words  **  may  be  otherwise"  do  not  clearly  convey  the 
idea  that  it  is  universally  otherwise.  In  all  cases  of  a  receiver 
the  indictment  must  be  special  on  the  receipt  and  notgeneraL 
The  words  *'  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  a  procurer,  &c.'' 
signify  that  it  may  be  otherwise  in  all  treasons,  or  that  it  may  be 
otherwise  in  some  treasons.  If  it  may  be  otherwise  in  some  trea* 
sons  without  contradicting  the  doctrines  of  Hale  himself  as  well 
aa  of  other  \^  riters,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  in  all  treasons  with- 
out such  contradiction,  the  fair  construction  is,  that  Hale  used 
these  words  in  their  restricted  sense;  that  he  used  them  in  refer- 
ence to  treasons  in  which  a  general  indictment  woidd  lie,  not 
to  treasons  where  a  general  indictment  would  not  lie  but  an 
ofvert  act  of  the  treason  must  be  charged.  The  two  passages  of 
Hale  thus  construed  may  perhaps  be  law,  and  may  leave  hint 
consistent  with  himself.  It  appears  to  the  court  to  be  the  fair 
way  of  construing  them. 

These  observations  relative  to  the  passages  quoted  from  Hale 
apply  to  that  quoced  from  East,  who  obviously  copies  from  Hale 
and  relies  upon,  his  authoritv. 
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Upon  this  point  Kelyng  26.  and  1^/  Hale  626.  have  also  been 
relied  upon.  It  i^  stated  in  both  that  if  a  man  be  indicted  as  a 
principal  and  acquitted  he  cannot  afterwards  be  indicted  as  an 
accessory  before  the  fact.  Whence  it  is  inferred,  not  without  rea- 
son,  that  evidence  of  accessorial  guilt  may  be  received  on  such 
an  indictment.  Yet  no  case  is  found  in  which  the  question  has 
been  made  and  decided.  The  objection  has  never  been  taken  at 
a  trial  and  overruled,  nor  do  the  books  sav  it  would  be  over- 
ruled.  Were  such  a*case  produced  its  application  would  be 
questionable.  Kelyng  says  an  accessory  before  the  fact  is  quo- 
dam  modo  in  some  manner  guilty  of  the  fact.  The  law  may  not 
require  that  the  manner  should  be  stated;  for  in  felony  it  does 
not  require  that  an  overt  act,  should  be  laid.  The  indictment 
therefore  may  be  general;  but  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  must 
be  laid.  These  cases  then  prove  in  their  utmost  extent  no  more 
than  the  cases  previously  cited  from  Hale  and  East.  This  distinc- 
tion between  indictmenu  which  may  state  the  fact  generally, 
and  those  which  must  lay  specially,  bear  some  analogy  to  a  ge- 
neral and  a  special  action  on  the  cast* •  In  a  general  action  the 
declaration  may  lay  the  assumpsit  according  to  the  legal  effect 
of  the  transaction,  but  in  a  special  action  on  the  case,  the  de- 
claration must  state  the  material  circumstances  truly  and  they 
must  be  proved  as  stated.  This  distinction  also  derives  some 
aid  from  a  passage  in  Hale  625.  immediately  preceding  that 
which  has  been  cittrd  at  the  bar.  He  says,  *^  if  A  be  indicted  as 
principal  and  B  as  accessory  before  or  after^  and  both  be  ac- 
quitt^,  yet  B  may  be  Indicted  as  principal,  and  the  former  ac- 
quittal as  accessory  is  no  bar." 

The  crimes  then  are  not  the  same,  and  may  not  indifferently 
be  tried  under  the  same  indictment.  But  why  is  it  that  an  ac- 
quittal as  principal  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  indictment  as 
accessory,  while  an  acquittal  as  accessory  may  not  be  plead- 
ed in  bar  to  an  indictment  as  principal?  If  it  be  answered 
that  the  accessorial  crime  may  be  giv^n  in  evidence  on 
an  indictment  as  principal  but  that  the  principal  crime 
may  not  be  given  in  evidence  on  an  indictment  as  accessory, 
the  question  recurs,  on  what  legal  ground  does  this  distinction 
stand?  I  can  imagine  only  this:  an  accessory  being  quodam 
modo  a  principal  in  indictments  where  the  law  does  not  require 
the  manner  to  be  stated  which  need  not  be  special,  evidence  of 
accessorial  guilt,  if  the  punishment  be  the  same,  may  possibly  be 
received;  but  every  indictment  as  accessory  may  be  special.  The 
very  allegation  that  he  is  an  accessory  must  be  a  special  alle« 
gation,  and  roust  shew  how  he  became  an  accessor}'.  The 
charges  of  this  speciarindictment  therefore  must  be  proved  a? 
laid,  and  no  evidence  which  proves  thiflcrime  in  a  form  sub- 
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stantially  different  can  be  received.  If  this  be  the  legal  reason 
for  the  distinction,  it  supports  the  exposition  of  these  dicta 
which  has  been  given.  If  it  be  not  the  legal  reason,  I  can  con- 
ceive no  other. 

But  suppose  the  law  to  be  as  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for 
the  United  States.  Suppose  an  indictment,  charging  an  indivi- 
dual with  personally  assembling  among  others  and  thus  levying^ 
war,  may  be  satisfied  with  the  proof  that  he  caused  the  assem- 
blage. What  effect  will  this  law  have  upon* this  case? 

The  guilt  of  the  accused,  if  there  be  any  guilty  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  assemblage;  for  he  was  not  a  member  of  it.  The  sim- 
ple fact  of  assemblage  no  more  affects  one  absent  man  than  an- 
other. His  guilt  then  consists  in  procuring  the  assemblage,  and 
upon  thisfact  depends  his  criminality.  The  proof  relative  to  the 
character  of  an  assemblage  must  be  the  same  whether  a  man  be 
present  or  absent.  In  the  general,  to  charge  any  individual  with 
the  guilt  of  an  assemblage,  the  fact  of  his  presence  must  be 
proved:  it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  overt  act*  If  then 
the  procurement  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  presence,  does  it 
not  also  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  overt  act?  must  it  not 
also  be  proved?  must  it  not  be  proved  in  the  same  manner 
that  presence  must  be  proved?  If  in  one  case  the  presence  of 
the  individual  make  the  guilt  of  the  assemblage  his  guilt,  and 
in  the  other  case  the  procurement  by  the  individual  make  the 
guilt  of  the  assemblage  his  guilt,  then  presence  and  procurement 
are  equally  component  parts  of  the  overt  act,  and  equally  re- 
quire two  witnesses. 

Collateral  points  may,  say  the  books,  be  proved  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law;  but  is  this  a  collateral  point?  Is 
the  fact,  without  which  the  accused  does  not  participate  in  the 
guilt  of  the  assemblage  if  it  were  guilty,  a  collateral  point?  This 
cannot  be.  The  presence  of  the  party,  where  presence  is  necessa- 
ry, being  a  part  of  the  overt  act  must  be  positively  proved  by 
two  witnesses.  No  presumptive  evidence,  no  facts  from  which 
presence  may  be  conjectured  or  inferred  will  satisfy  the  consti- 
tution ^nd  the  law.  if  procurement  take  the  place  of  presence 
and  become  part  of  the  overt  act,  then  no  presumptive  evi- 
dence, no  facts  from  which  the  procurement  may  be  conjectur- 
ed or  inferred,  can  satisfy  the  constitution  and  the  law.  The 
mind  is  not  to  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  individual  was 
present  by  a  train  of  conjectures,  of  inferences,  or  of  reasoning; 
the  fact  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  Neither,  where  pro- 
curement supplies  the  want  of  presence,  is  the  mind  to  be  con- 
ducted t6  the  conclusion  that  the  accused  procured  the  assem- 
bly, by  a  train  of  conjectures  of  inferences  or  of  reasoning;  the 
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fact  itself  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  and  must  have  be^. 
committed  within  the  district. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  advising  or  procurement  of  treason  is  a 
secret  transaction^  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  proved  in  the  man- 
ner required  by  this  opinion,  the  answer  which  will  readily  sug- 
gest itself  is,  that  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  fact  will  not  justify 
conviction  without  prdof.  Certainly  it  will  not  justify  conviction 
withdut  a  direct  and  positive  witness  in  a  case  where  the  constitu- 
tion requires  two.  The  more  correct  inference  from  this  circum- 
stance would  seem  to  be,  that  the  advising  of  the  fact  is  not  with- 
in the  constitutional  definition  of  the  crime.  To  advise  or  procure 
a  treason  is  in  the  nature  of  conspiring  or  plotting  treason,  which 
is  not  treason  in  itself. 

If  then  the  doctrines  of  Kelyng,  Hale  and  East,  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  pressed  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  and  are  applicable  in  the  United  States,  the  fact 
that  the  accused  procured  the  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's 
island  must  be  proved,  not  circumstantially  but  positively,  by  two 
witnesses  to  charge  him  with  that  assemblage.  But  there  are  still 
other  most  important  considerations  which  must  be  well  weighed 
before  this  doctrine  can  be  applied  to  the  United  States. 

The  8th  amendment  to  the  constitution  has  been  pressed  with 
great  force,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  its  application  to  this 
point.  The  accused  cannot  be  said  to  be  ^^  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation*'  unless  the  indictment  give  him 
that  notice  which  may  rtasonably  suggest  to  him  the  point  on 
which  the  accusations  turns,  so  that  he  may  know  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  his  defence. 

It  is  also  well  worthy  of  consideration  that  this  doctrine,  so  f^r 
as  it  respects  treason,  is  entirely  supported  by  the  operation  of  the 
common  law,  which  is  said  to  convert  the  accessory  before  the 
fact  into  the  principal,  and  to  make  the  act  of  the  principal  his 
act*  The  accessory  before  the  fact  is  not  said  to  have  levied  war. 
He  is  not  said  to  be  guilty  under  the  statute,  but  the  common 
law  attaches  to  him  the  guilt  of  that  fact  which  he  has  advised  or 
procured;  and,  as  contended,  makes  it  his  act.  This  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  common  law  not  the  operation  of  the  statute.  It  is  an  ope- 
ration then  which  can  only  be  performed  where  the  common  law 
exists  to  perform:  it  is  the  creature  of  the  common  law,  and  the 
creature  presupposes  its  creator.  To  decide  then  that  this  doc- 
trine is  applicable  to  the  United  States  would  seem  to  imply 
the  decision  that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  have  a  com- 
mon law  which  creates  and  defines  the  punishment  of  crimes  ac- 
cessorial in  their  nature.  It  would  imply  the  further  decision  th^ 
these  accessorial  crimes  are  not  in  the  case  of  treason  excluded 
by  the  definition  of  treason  given  in  the  constitution.  I  will  not 
pretend  that  I  have  not  individually  an  opinion  ou  these  points, 
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but  it  is  one  which  I  should  give  only  in  a  case  which  absolutely- 
required  it,  unless  I  could  confer  respecting  it  with  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court. 

I  have  said  that  this  doctrine  cannot  apply  to  the  United 
States  without  implying  those  decisions  respecting  the  common 
law  which  I  have  stated;  because,  should  it  be  true  as  is  contend- 
ed that  the  constitutional  definition  of  treason  comprehends  him 
who  advises  or  procures  an  assemblage  that  levies  war,  it  would 
hot  follow  that  such  adviser  or  procurer  might  be  charged  as  hav- 
ing been  present  at  the  assemblage.  If  the  adviser  or  procurer  be 
within  the  definition  of  levying  war,  and  independent  of  the  agency^ 
of  the  common  law  do  actually  levy  war,  then  the  advisement  or 
procurement  is  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  If  it  be  the  overt  act  on 
which  he  is  to  be  convicted,  then  it  must  be  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment; for  he  can  only  be  convicted  on  proof  of  the  overt  acts 
which  are  charged. 

To  render  this  distinction  more  intelligible  let  it  be  recollected^ 
that  although  it  should  be  conceded  that  since  the  statute  of 
William  and  Mary  he  who  advises  or  procures  a  treason  may<, 
in  England,  be  charged  as  having  committed  that  treason  by  vir- 
tue of  the  common  law  operation,  which  is  said  so  far  as  respects 
the  indictment  to  unite  the  accessorial  to  the  principal  ofience  and 
permit  them  to  be  charged  as  one,  yet  it  can  never  be  conceded 
that  he  who  commits  one  overt  act  under  the  statute  of  Edward  can 
be  charged  and  convicted  on  proof  of  another  overt  act.  If  then 
procurement  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  \^der  the  constitution,  no 
man  can  be  convicted  for  the  procurement  under  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  actually  assembling,  whatever  may  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  common  law  in  the  case  of  an  accessorial  oflfender. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  again  to  advert  to  the 
•pinion  of  the  supreme  court  and  to  shew  that  it  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  now  laid  down.  That  opinion  is  that  an 
individual  may  be  guilty  of  treason  ^^  who  has  not  appeared  In 
arms  against  his  coui^try;  that  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is  if 
f  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 

by  lorce  a  treasonable  object,  all  those  who  perform  any  p«u"t 
however  minute  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action  and 
who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  traitors." 

This  opinion  does  not  touch  the  case  of  a  person  who  advises 
or  procures  an  assemblage  and  docs  nothing  further.  The  advis- 
ing certainly,  and  perhaps  the  procuring  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  conspiracy  to  levey  war  than  of  the  actual  levying  of  war.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  it  is  not  enough  to  be  leagued  in  the  con- 
spiracy and  that  war  be  levied,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  perform 
a  partr  that  part  is  the  act  of  levying  war.  That  part  it  is  true 
may  be  minute,  it  may  not  be  the  actual  appearance  in  arm^i  and 
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it  may  be  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  that  is  from  the  place 
where  the  army  is  assembled;  but  it  must  be  a  part,  and  that 
part  must  be  performed  by  a  person  who  is  leagued  in  the  con* 
spiracy.  This  part  however  minute  or  remote  constitutes  the 
overt  act  of  which  alone  the  person  who  performs  it  can  be 
convicted. 

The  opinion  does  not  declare  that  the  person  who  has  per- 
formed this  remote  and  minute  part  may  be  indicted  -for  a  part 
which  was  in  truth  performed  by  others  and  convicted  on  their 
overt  acts*  It  amounts  to  this  and  nothing  more,  that  when  war 
is  actually  levied  not  only  those  who  bear  arms  but  those  also 
who  are  leagued  in  the  conspiracy^  and  who  perform  the  vari- 
ous distinct  parts  which  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  do  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution  levy  war.  It  may  possi- 
bly  be  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  that  those  who  procure 
a  treason  and  do  nothing  further  are  guilty  under  the  constitu- 
tion; I  only  say  that  opinion  has  not  yet  been  given,  still  less 
has  it  been  indicated  that  he  who  advises  shall  be  indicted  as 
having  performed  the  fact. 

It  is  then  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  this  indictment  can  be 
supported  only  by  testimony  which  proves  the  accused  to  have 
been  actually  or  constructively  present  when  the  assemblage 
took  place  on  Blannerhassett's  island;  or  by  the  admission  of 
the  doctrine  that  he  who  procures  an  act  may  be  indicted  as 
having  performed  that  act. 

It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  there  is  no  testimo- 
ny whatever  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  accused  was  actually 
or  constructively  present  when  that  assemblage  did  take  place: 
indeed  the  contrary  is  most  apparent.  With  respect  to  admit- 
ting proof  of  procurement  to  establish  a  charge  of  actual  pre- 
sence, the  court  is  of  opinion  that  if  this  be  admissible  in 
Kngland  on  an  indictment  for  levying  war,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing conceded,  it  is  admissible  only  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of 
the  common  law  upon  the  statute,  and  therefore  is  not  admissi- 
ble in  this  country  unless  by  virtue  of  a  similar  operation;  a 
point  far  from  being  established,  but  on  which  for  the  present 
no  opinion  is  given.  If,  however,  this  point  be  established^  still 
the  procurement  must  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  which  would  be  required  to  prove  ac- 
tual presence* 

The  second  point  in  this  division  of  the  subject  is  the  neces- 
sity of  adducing  the  record  of  the  previous  conviction  of  some 
one  person  who  committed  the  fact  alleged  to  l)e  treasonable. 

This  point  presupposes  the  treason  of  the  accused,  if  any  have 
been  committed,  to  be  accessorial  in  its  nature*  Its  being  of  this 
description,  according  to  the  British  authorities  depends  onth^ 
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presence  ar  absence  of  the  accused  at  the  time  the  fact  was 
committed.  The  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  well  understood, 
has  been  most  copiously  explained,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
That  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  actual  or  legal  presence  is  a 
point  already  discussed  and  decided.  It  is  then  apparent  that 
but  for  the  exception  to  the  general  principle  which  is  made  in 
cases  of  treason,  those  who  assembled  at  Blannerhassett's  island, 
if  that  assemblage  were  such  as  to  constitute  the  crime,  would 
be  principals,  and  those  who  might  really  have  caused  that  as- 
semblage although  in  truth  the  chief  traitors  would  in  law  be 
accessories. 

It  is  a  settled  principle  in  the  law  that  the  accessory  cannot  be 
guilty  of  a  greater  offence  than  his  principal.  The  maxim  is 
accessorms  sequitnrnaturam  sui  principalis;  the  accessory  follows 
the  nature^f  his  principal.  Hence  results  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing the  guilt  of  the  principal  before  the  accessory  can  be 
tried;  for  the  degree  of  guilt  which  is  incurred  by  counselling 
or  commanding  the  commission  of  a  crime  depends  upon  the 
actual  commission  of  that  crime.  No  man  is  an  accessory  to 
murder  unless  the  fact  has  been  committed. 

The  fact  can  only  be  established  in  a  prosecution  against  the 
person  by  whom  a  crime  has  been  perpetrated.  The  Irfw  sup- 
poses a  man  more  capable  of  defending  his  own  conduct  than 
any  other  person,  and  will  not  tolerate  that  the  guilt  of  A  shall 
4)e  established  in  a  prosecution  against  B.  Consequently  if  the 
guilt  of  B  depends  on  the  guilt  of  A,  A  must  be  convicted  be- 
fore B  can  be  tried.  It  would  exhibit  a  monstrous  deformity 
indeed  in  our  system  if  B  might  be  executed  for  being  acces- 
sory to  a  murder  committed  by  A,  and  A  should  afterwards 
upon  a  full  trial  be  acquitted  of  the  fact.  For  this  obvious  rea- 
son, although  the  punishment  of  a  principal  and  accessory  was 
originally  the  same,  and  although  in  many  instances  it  is  still 
the  same,  the  accessory  could  in  no  case  be  tried  before  the 
conviction  of  his  principal,  nor  can  he  yet  be  tried  previous  to 
such  conviction  unless  he  require  it  or  unless  a  special  provi- 
sion to  that  effect  be  made  by  statute. 

If  then  this  were  a  felony,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  could  not  be 
tried  until  the  crime  were  established  by  the  conviction  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  actually  perpetrated. 

Is  the  law  otherwise  in  this  case,  because  in  treason  all 
are  principals? 

Let  this  question  be  answered  by  reason  and  by  authority. 

Why  is  it  that  in  felonies  however  atrocious  the  trial  of  the 
accessory  can  never  precede  the  conviction  of  the  principal?  Not 
because  the  one  is  denominated  the  principal  and  the  other  the 
iiccessory;  for  that  would  be  ground  on  which  a  great  law  prin- 
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ciple  could  never  stand.  Notbecaiise  there  was  in  fact  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  moral  guilt;  for  in  the  case  of  murder  con^- 
mitted  by  a  hardy  villain  for  a  bribe,  the  person  plotting  the 
murder  and  giving  the  bribe  is,  perhaps  of  the  two,  the  bkcker 
criminal;  and  were  it  otherwise,  this  would  furnish  no  argument 
for  precedence  in  trial,. 

What  then  is  the  reason? 

It  has  been  already  given.  The  legal  guilt  of  the  accessory  de- 
pends on  the  guilt  of  the  principal;  and  the  guilt  of  the  principal 
can  only  be  established  in  a  prosecution  against  himself. 

Does  not  this  reason  apply  in  full  force  to  a  case  of  treason? 

The  legal  guilt  of  the  person  who  planned  the  assemblage  on 
Blannerhassett's  island  depends  not  simply  on  the  criminality 
of  the  previous  conspiracy,  but  on  the  criminality  of  that  assem- 
blage* If  those  who  perpetrated  the  fact  be  not  traitors,  he  who 
advised  the  fact  cannot  be  a  traitor.  His  guilt  then,  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  depends  on  theirs;  and  their  guilt  can  only  be  es« 
tablished  in  a  prosecution  against  themselves.  Whether  the  ad- 
viser of  this  assemblage  be  punishable  with  death  as  a  principal 
or  as  an  accessory,  his  liability  to  punishment  depends  on  the 
degree  of  guilt  attached  to  an  act  which  has  been  perpetrated  by 
others;  and  which,  if  it  be  a  criminal  act,  renders  them  guilty 
idso.  His  guilt  therefore  depends  on  theirs;  and  their  guilt  can- 
not be  legally  established  in  a  prosecution  against  him. 

The  whole  reason  of  the  law  then  relative  to  the  principal  and 
accessory,  so  far  as  respects  the  order  of  trial,  seems  to  apply 
in  full  force  to  a  case  of  treason  committed  by  one  body  of  men 
in  conspiracy  wifh  others  who  are  absent. 

If  from  reason  we  pass  to  authority,  we  find  it  laid  down 
1^  Hale,  Foster  and  East,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  the 
conviction  of  some  one  who  has  committed  the  treason  must  pre- 
cede the  trial  of  him  who  has  advised  or  procured  it.  This  posi- 
tion is  also  maintained  by  Leach  in  his  notes  on  Hawkins,  and 
is  not,  so  far  as  the  court  has  discovered,  any  where  contra- 
dicted. , 

These  authorities  have  been  read  >and  commented  on  at  such 
length  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  court  to  bring  them 
again  into  view.  It  is  the  l^ss  necessary  because  it  is  not  under- 
stood that  the  law  is  controverted  by  the  counsel  for  the  United 
Statea. 

It  is  however  contended  that  the  prisoner  has  waived  bis 
right,  to  demand  the  conviction  of  some  one  person  who  was 
present  at  the  fact,  by  pleading  to$  his  indictment- 
Had  this  indictment  even  charged  the  prisoner  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  case,  the  court  would  feel  some  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding that  he  had  by  implication  waived  his  right  to  demand  a 
Vol.  II.  .       3  K 
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speries  of  testimony  essential  to  his  conviction.  The  court  is  no 
prepared  to  say  that  the  act  which  is  to  operate  against  his  rights 
did  not  require  that  it  should  he  performed  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  its  operation.  It  would  seem  consonant  to  the  usual 
course  of  proceeding  in  other  respects  in  criminal  cases,  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  informed  that  he  had  a  right  to  refuse  to 
be  tried  until  some  person  who  committed  the  act  should  be 
convicted;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  waiving 
the  right  to  demand  the  record  of  conviction,  unless  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  that  right  he  consented  to  be  tried*  The  court 
however  does  not  decide  what  the  law  would  be  in  such  a  case. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  decide  it;  because  pleading  to  an  indictment, 
in  which  a  man  is  charged  as  having  committed  an  act,  cannot 
be  construed  to  waive  a  right  which  he  would  have  possessed 
had  he  been  charged  with  having  advised  the  act.  No  person 
indicted  as  a  principal  can  be  expected  to  say  I  am  not  a  prin- 
cipal. I  am  an  accessory.  I  did  not  commit,  I  only  advised,  the 
act. 

The  authority  of  the  English  cases  on  this  subject  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  adoption  of  the  common  law  doctrine  of 
accessorial  treasons.  If  that  doctrine  be  excluded,  this  branch 
of  it  may  not  be  directly  applicable  to  treasons  committed  within 
the  United  States.  If  the  crime  of  advising  or  procuring  a  levy- 
ing of  war  be  within  the  constitutional  definition  of  treason,  then 
he  who  advises  or  procures  it  must  be  indicted  on  the  very  fact; 
and  the  question,  whether  the  treasonableness  of  the  act  may  be 
decided  in  the  first  instance  in  the  trial  of  him  who  procured  it, 
or  must  be  decided  in  the  trial  of  one  who  committed  it,'  will  de- 
pend upon  the  reason,  as  it  respects  the  law  of  evidence,  which 
produced  the  British  decisions  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  prin- 
cipal and  accessory  rather  than  on  the  positive  authority  of 
those  decisions. 

This  question  is  not  essential  in  the  present  case;  because  if 
the  crime  be  within  the  constitutional  definition,  it  is  an  overt  act 
of  levying  war,  and,  to  produce  a  conviction,  ought  to  have  been 
charged  in  the  indictment. 

The  law  of  the  case  being  thus  far  settled;  what  ought  to  be 
the  decision  of  the  court  on  the  present  motion?  Ought  the 
court  to  sit  and  hear  testimony  which  cannot  affect  the  prisoner? 
or  ought  the  court  to  arrest  that  testimony?  On  this  question 
much  has  been  said:  much  that  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  a 
misconception  of  the  point  really  under  consideration.  The  mo- 
tion has  been  treated  as  a  motion  confessedly  made  to  stop  rele- 
vant testimony;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  stated,  by  those  who  oppose  tlje  motion,  that  irrele- 
vant testimony  may  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  That  this  state- 
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ment  is  perfectly  correct  is  one  of  those  fundamental  principles 
in  judicial  proceedings  which  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  is 
founded  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  thing.  No*person  will 
contend  that^  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case,  either  party  is  at  liberty 
to  introduce  what  testimony  he  pleases,  legal  or  illegal,  and  to 
consume  the  whole  term  in  details  of  facts  unconnected  with  the 
particular  case.  Some  tribunal  then  must  decide  on  the  admis- 
sibility of  testimony.  The  parties  cannot  constitute  this  tribunal; 
for  they  do  not  agree.  The  jury  cannot  constitute  it;  tor  the 
question  is  whether  they  shall  hear  the  testimony  or  not.  Who 
then  but  the  court  can  constitute  it?  It  is  of  necessity  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  court  to  judge  of  the  admissibility  of  testi- 
mony. If  the  court  admit  improper  or  reject  proper  testimony^ 
it  n  an  error  of  judgment;  but  it  is  an  error  committed  in  the  di- 
rect exercise  of  theirjudicial  functions. 

The  present  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  lev3ring 
war  against  the  United  States,  and  alleges  an  overt  act  of  levy- 
ing war.  That  overt  act  must  be  proved,  according  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  constitution  and  of  the  a«t  of  congress,  by  two  wit- 
nesses. It  is  not  proved  by  a  single  witness.  The  presence 
of  the  accused  has  been  stated  to  be  an  essentiaT  component 
part  of  the  overt  act  in  this  indictment,  unless  the  common  law 
principle  respecting  accessories  should  render  it  unnecessary; 
and  there  is  not  only  no  witness  who  has  proved  his  actual  or 
legal  presence,  but  the  fact  of  his  absence  is  not  controverted. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  offer  to  give  in  evidence  subse- 
quent transactions  at  a  diiferent  place  and  in  a  different  state, 
in  order  to  prove — ^what?  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment? 
that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  those  who  assembled  at  Blanner- 
hassett's  island?  No:  that  is  not  alleged.  It  is  well  known  that 
such  testimony  is  not  competent  to  establish  such  a  fact.  The 
constitution  and  law  require  that  the  fact  should  be  established 
by  two  witnesses;  not  by  the  establishment  of  other  £sicts  from 
which  the  jury  might  reason  to  this  fact.  The  testimony  then  is 
not  relevant.  If  it  can  be  introduced,  it  is  only  in  the  character 
of  corroborative  or  confirmatory  testimony,  after  the  overt  act 
has  been  proved  by  two  witnesses  in  such  manner  that  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  ought  to  be  left  with  the  jury.  The  conclusion,  that 
in  this  state  of  things  no  testimony  can  be  admissible,  is  so  inevi- 
table that  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  could  not  resist  it.  I 
do  not  understand  them  to  deny  that,  if  the  overt  act  be  not  prov- 
ed by  two  witnesses  so  as  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  all 
other  testimony  must  be  irrelevant;  because  no  other  testimony 
can  prove  the  act.  Now  an  assemblage  on  Blannerhassett's 
island  is  proved  by  the  requisite  number  of  witnesses;  and  the 
court  might  submit  it  to  the  jury  whether  that  assemblage 
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amounted  to  a  levying  of  war;  but  the  presence  of  the  accused 
at  that  assemblage  being  no  where  alleged  except  in  the  indict* 
ment,  the  o\ert  act  is  not  proved  by  a  single  witoessi  and  of 
consequence  all  other  testimony  must  be  irrelevant. 

The  only  diiference  between  this  motion  as  made  and  the 
motion  in  the  form  which  the  counsel  for  the  United  States 
would  admit  to  be  regular  is  this:  it  is  now  general  for  the  re- 
jection  of  all  testimony.  It  might  be  particular  with  respect  to 
each  witness  as  adduced*  But  can  this  be  wishedf  or  can  it  be 
deemed  necessary?  If  enough  be  proved  to  shew  that  the  indict- 
ment cannot  be  supported,  and  that  no  tostimony,  unless  it  be  off 
that  description  which  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  de- 
clares himself  not  to  possess,  can  be  relevant,  why  should  a 
question  be  taken  on  each  witness? 

The  opinion  of  this  court  on  the  order  of  testimony  has  fre- 
quendy  been  adverted  to  as  deciding  this  question  against  the 
motion. 

If  a  contradiction  between  the  two  opinions  exist,  the  court 
cannot  perceive 'it*  It  was  said  that  levying  war  is  an  act  cora* 
pounded  of  Uw  and  fact;  of  which  the  jury  aided  by  the  court 
must  judge.  To  that  declaration  the  court  still  adheres. 

It  was  said  that  if  the  overt  act  were  not  proved  by  two  wit- 
nesses, no  testimony  in  its  nature  corroborative  or  confirmatory 
was  admissible  or  could  be  relevant. 

From  that  declaration  there  is  certainly  no  depaiture.  It  has 
been  asked,  in  allusion  to  the  present  case,  if  a  general  command- 
ing  an  army  should  detach  troops  for  a  distant  service,  would 
the  men  composing  that  detachment  be  traitors?  and  would  the 
commander  in  chief  escape  punishment? 

Let  the  opinion  which  has  been  given  answer  this  question. 
Appearing  at  the  head  of  an  army  would,  according  to  this 
opinion,  be  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  Detaching  a  military- 
corps  from  it  for  military  purposes  might  also  be  an  overt  act  of 
levying  war.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  would  not  be  punisha- 
ble for  these  acts.  It  is  only  said  that  he  may  be  tried  and  con- 
victed, on  his  own  acts  in  the  state  where  those  acts  were  com- 
mitted, not  on  the  acts  of  others  in  the  state  where  those  others 
acted. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  points 
on  which  the  court  feels  no  inclination  to  comment  particularly; 
but  which  may,  perhaps  not  improperly,  receive  some  notice. 

That  this  court  dares  not  usurp  power  is  most  true. 

^fhat  this  court  dares  not  shrink  from  its  duty  is  not  less 
true. 

No  man  is  desirous  of  placing  himself  in  a  disagreeable  situa- 
tion. No  man  is  desirous  of  becoming  the  peculiar  subject  of 
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calumny*  No  mxa^  might  he  kt  tbe  bitter  cup  pass  froai  him 
without  self  reproach,  would  drain  it  to  the  bottom.  But  if  he 
have  no  choice  in  the  case,  if  there  be  no  alternative  presented  to 
him  but  a  dereliction  of  duty  or  the  opprobrium,  of  those  who 
are  denominated  the  world,  he  merits  tbe  contempt  as  well 
as  the  indignation  of  his  counuy  who  cim  heaitate  which  to 
embrace. 

That  gentlemen,  in  a  case  the  most  inseres^Bg;,  in  the  zeal 
with  which  they  advocate  particular  ofnnions,  aiid  under  the 
conviction  in  some  meksure  produced  by  that  zeal,  should  on 
each  side  press  their  arguments  too  £ir,  should  be  impatient  at 
any  deliberation  in  the  court,  and  should  suspect  or  fear  the  ope- 
ration of  motives  to  which  alone  they  can  ascribe  that  delibera- 
tion,  is  perhaps  a  frailty  incident  to  human  nature;  but  if  any 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  court  could  warrant  a  sentinwnt  that 
it  would  deviate  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  from,  the  line 
prescribed  by  duty  and  by  law,  that  conduct  would  be  viewed  by 
the  judges  themselves  with  an  eye  of  extreme  severity,  and 
would  long  be  recollected  with  deep,  and  serious  regret. 

The  arguments  on*  both  sides  have  been  intendy  and  delibe- 
rately considered.  Those  whidb  copld  not  be  noticed,  since  to 
notice  every  Argument  and  authority  would  swell  this  opinion 
to  a  vdhmie,  have  not  been  disregarded.  The  remik  of  the  whole 
is  a  conviction,  as  complete  as  the  mind  of  the  court  is  capaUe 
of  receiving  on  a  complex  subject,  that  the  motion  must  prevaiL 
No  testimony  relative  to  the  conduct  or  declarations  of  the 
prisoner  elsewhere  and  subsequent  to  die  transaction  on  Bian» 
nerbassett's  island  can  be  admitted;  because  such  testimony,  be* 
ingin  its  nature  merely  corroboratiye  and  incompetent  to  prove 
the  overt  act  in  itself,  is  irrelevant  until  there  be.  proof  of  the 
overt  act  by  two  witnesses. 

This  opinion  does  not  comprehend  the  proof  by  two  witnesses 
that  the  meeting  on  Blannerhassett^  island  was  procured  by  the 
prisoner.  On  that  point  the  court  for  the  present  withholds  its 
opinion  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  assigned;  and  as  it 
is  understood  from  the  statements  made  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution that  no  such  testimony  exists.  If  there  be  such  let  it  be 
offered;  and  the  court  will  decide  upon  itw 

The  jury  have  now  heard  the  opinion  of  the  couRon  the  law 
of  the  case.  They  will  apply  that  law  to  the  facts,  and  will  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  as  their  own  consciences  may 
direct. 

/  As  soon  as  the  chief  justice  had  concluded  Mr.  Hay  observ- 
ed that  the  opinion  just  delivered  by  the  courti furnished  matter 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution; 
and  he  hoped  the  court  would  grant  them  time  to  consider  iu 
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After  some  desultory  conversation,  the  chief  justice,  at  Mr. 
Hay's  request,  delivered  him  the  opini<Hi,  thathe  might  read  and 
consider  it. 

Mr.  Hay  moved  that  the  court  might  be  adjourned  until 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Randolph  objected  to  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inconveniences  to  which  it  would  subject  the  jury 
and  the  great  number  of  witnesses  attending. 

The  court  adjourned  till  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  six  o'clock  the  court  met,  and  adjourned  till  Tuesday. 

TvBSDAT,  September  1st,  1807. 

The  court  met  according  to  adjournment. 

<  Mr.  Hat  informed  the  court,  that  he  had  nothing  to  oflFer  to 
the  jury  of  evidence  or  argument;  that  he  had  examined  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  must  leave  the  case  with  the  jury. 

The  jury  accordingly  retired  and  in  a  short  time  retuined 
,with  the  following  verdict;  which  was  read  by  colonel  Carring* 
ton,  their  foreman:  ^*  We  of  the  jury  say  that  Aaron  Burr  is 
not  proved  to  be  guiltv  under  this  indictment  by  any  evidence 
submitted  to  us.  We  uierefore  find  him  not  guilty." 

.  This  verdict  was  objected  to  by  colonel  Burr  and  his  coun- 
sel as  unusual,  informal  and  irregular.  Colonel  Burr  observed, 
that  wherever  a  verdict  is  informal  the  court  will  either  send 
back  the  jury  to  alter  it,  or  correct  it  itself;  that  they  had 
no  right  to  depart  from  the  usual  form;  that  the  rule  universally 
is  to  ask  them  on  their  return  ^^  how  say  youf  is  he  guilty  or 
not  guilty^"  to  which  they  give  a  direct  answer  of  "  guilty," 
or  ^^not  guilty;"  that  this  is  correct  and  responsive  to  the 
charge  always  read  to  them  by  the  clerk:  ^^  if  you  find  him  guil- 
ty, you  are  to  say  so,  &c;  if  you  find  him  not  guilty,  you  are  to 
say  so  and  no  more." 

Mr.  Hat  thought  the  verdict  ought  to  be  recorded  as 
found  by  the  jury,  which  was  substantially  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal; and  that  no  principle  of  humanity,  policy  or  law,  forbade 
its  being  received  in  the  very  terms  used  by  the  jury;  that  they 
were  not  bound  to  find  a  verdict  in  the  shortest  possible,  way; 
that  the  form  did  not  afiect  the  substance. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  it  was  like  the  whokplay^  *^  Much  ado 
about  Nothing;"  that  this  was  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  answer  the  question  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty;  that  itjwas  the  case  ^ith  every  jury  in  every  instance, 
they  had  or  had  not  evidence  before  them.  Did  they  wish  to 
have  the  verdict  entered  in  this  form  on  the  record,  as  a  censure 
on  the  court  for  suppressing  irrelevant  testimony?  that  he  was 
conscious  they  had  no  such  meaning;  and  as  they  had  not,  the 
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jury  ought  to  answer  the  question  judicially  addreased  to  them 
simply  by  a  verdict  of  not  guilt3^  as  that  was  their  intention. 

Colonel  Canington,  one  of  the  jury,  observed  that  it  was 
said  among  themselves,  that  if  the  verdict  was  informal  they 
would  alter  it;  that  it  was  in  fact  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  chief  justice  said,  that  the  verdict  was  in  effect  the  same 
as  a  verdict  of  acquittal;  that  it  might  stand  on  the  bill  as  it 
was  if  the  jury  wished  it;  and  an  entry  should  be  made  on  the 
record  of  *'  not  guilty.** 

Mr*  Parker,  another  of  the  jury,  said  that  if  he  were  to  be 
sent  back  he  would  find  the  same  verdict;  that  they  all  knew 
that  it  was  not  in  the  usual  form;  but  it  was  more  satisfactory  to 
the  jury  as  they  had  found  it;  and  that  he  would  not  agree  to 
alter  it. 

After  some  further  desultory  remarks  by  several  of  the  coun* 
sel,  Mr.  Hay,  in  answer  to  the  observation  that  the  only  cor« 
rect  form  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  reminded  the  court  of  the 
case  of  the  King  v.  Woodfall  for  a  libel,  where  the  jury  de<- 
parted  from  the  usual  form,  added  other  words  and  found  a  ver- 
dict in  these  words,  ^'  we  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  publishing 
only."  This  form,  though  preferred  by  the  jury,  was  probably 
disapproved  of  by  the  counsel;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  court  as 
they  presented  it;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Williams, 
cited  in  Woodfall's  case  by  the  court,  the  jury  added  other  words 
to  the  usual  form  of  finding  the  defendant  guilty;  and  as  it  did 
not  affect  the  substance  it  was  entered  up  by  the  clerk  *^  guilty;" 
and  no  objection  was  ever  made. 

The  court  then  decided  that  the  verdict  should  remain  as 
found  by  the  jury;  and  that  an  entry  should  be  made  on  the  re- 
cord of  *'  not  guilty." 

'  The  chief  justice  politely  thanked  the  jury  for  their  patient 
attention  during  the  whole  course  of  this  long  trial,  and  then 
discharged  them. 

Mr.  Burr's  counsel  announced  that  they  would  not  move  €b 
discharge  him  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hay  informed  the  court,  that  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution had  not  yet  determined  what  course  to  pursue;  that  he 
would  consult  witli  his  associates  what  was  the  more  advisable 
course,  to  proceed  on  the  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  or  to 
move  to  commit  him,  in  order  to  send  him  to  the  district  where 
the  overt  act  was  said  to  have  been  committed:  Kentucky,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cumberland;  that  notice  of  their  intention  to  move 
to  be  discharged  would  not  give  them  a  right  to  anticipate  his 
motion. 

Mr.  BoTTs  said,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Blannerhassett  would  Be« 
arraigned  to-morrow. 
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General  Jonathan  Dayton,  against  whom  a  bill  of  indictmenl 
for  treason  committed  on  Blannerhassett's  island  had  been 
found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  another  indictment  for  a  mb- 
demeanor  at  the  same  place,  appeared  to  the  former  indict- 
ment* 

Mr.  WicxHAM,  counsel  of  general  Dayton,  observed^  that 
after  what  had  been  determined,  the  propriety  of  his  bein^  ad- 
mitted to  bail  would  not  be  questioned*  He  produced  an  affida- 
vit (of  Mr.  Williamson)  proving^  that  general  Dayton  was  not 
at  Blannerhassett's  island  in  December  1806,  the  month  laid 
in  the  indictment;  that  he  had  not  been  more  t^an  seven  or  ei^ht 
days  from  home  at  one  time,  during  the  preceding  year;  that  he 
lived  at  Elizabeth  Tawn  in  New  Jersey,  the  usual  place  of  his 
residence. 

.A  nolle  prosequi  was  then  entered  by  Mr.  Hay  as  to  the  in- 
dictment for  treason;  and  he  was  held  to  bail  with  two  secu- 
rities in  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  answer  to-morrow,  and  from 
time  to  time  as  the  court  should  require,  to  the  indictment  for 
a  misdemeanor. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  September  2d,  180^. 

As  soon,  as  the  court  met  Mr.  Hay  addressed  them  to  this 
effect. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  guilty  of  any  impropriety  in 
asking  whether  I  be  correct  in  my  understanding  of  the  opinion 
of  the  court  delivered  the  other  day.  According  to  my  constmc- 
tion  of  it,  the  evidence  of  the  transactions  on  Blannerhassett's 
island  does  not  prove  an  overt  act  of  war,  does  not  come  up  to 
the  constitutional  crime  of  levying  war;  and  if  so,  it  would 
be  extremely  improper  to  press  the  prosecution  against  Blan- 
nerhassett  and  Israel  Smith.  I  shall  not  encounter  the  o{»nion 
of  the  court  by  insisting  on  contrary  doctrines,  nor  press 
them  on  a  jury;  and  if  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the 
evidence  does  not  amount  to  levying  war,  I  shall  enter  a 
^^  nolle  prosequi^  As  to  all  the  indictments  for  treason  I  shall 
move  to  commit  them,  that  they  may  be  sent  to  die  district 
¥diere  the  overt  act  was  committed^  As  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  community,  I  hope  the  court  will  excuse  me  for 
the  application  I  now  make. 

Chief  Jixstice.  Without  doubt  the  court  intended  to  deliver 
merely  a  legal  opinion  as  what  acts  amounted  in  law  to  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war;  and  not  whether  such  an  overt  act  have  or 
have  not  been  proved.  It  merely  stated  the  law,  to  which  the 
jury  would  t^ply  the  £aicta  proved.  It  is  their  province  to  say, 
whether  according  to  this  statement  and  the  evidence,  an  overt 
act  have  been  proved  or  not. 
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^  '  Mr.  Hat.  As  that  is  the  case,  I  shall  act  accordinglv.  I  move 

^  that  Blannerhassett  and  Israel  Smith  may  be  brought  into  courts 

'  as  the  motion  will  not  aiFect  the  accused  only,  but  them  also. 

The  court  consented  that  they  should  be  brought  up. 

i  Mr.  Burr.  Before  any  order  is  niade  upon  the  subject,  I  beg 

I  leave  to  observe  that  the  motions  are  distinct  against  the  seve- 

t  ral  individuals.  They  cannot  be  combined.  I  shall  insist  that  the 

i  motion  against  me  shall  be  separate,  as  otherwise  confusion  may 

be  produced*  I  see  no  propriety  in  combining  them,  or  blending 
!  the  evidence  against  one  with  that  exhibited  against  another., 

(  I  also  require  that  there  may  be  a  specification  of  the  time  and 

I  place,  when  and  where,  the  offence  is  said  to  have  been  commit"^ 

ted,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Hay.    I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bound  to  give  this  spe- 
I  cification,  but  I  have  no  obj<:ction  to  do  it,  as  far  as  I  can.  I  have 

not  very  minutely  examined  the  witnesses;  but  I  have  been  told 
'  that  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  there  were  such  acts  as  would 

constitute  an  overt  act  of  war;  that  the  assemblage  descended 
from  the  mouth  of  Cumberland;  and  that  all  along  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  Bayou  Pierre,  their  military  array 
and  warlike  posture  continued,  and  their  numbers  were  increas- 
ing. It  appears  also  that  Mr.  Burr  was  with  them,and  that  he  was 
the  very  soul  of  the  expedition.  It  will  be  the  province  of  the 
court,  after  having  heard  the  evidence,  to  commit  Mr.  Burr^ 
'  if  it  believe  that  an  overt  act  has  been  committed.   It  will  be 

the  duty  of  the  court  to  determine  whether  he  shall  be  sent  to 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  the  Mississippi  territory.  I  make  this 
motion  with  considerable  reluctance;  but  from  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  the  evidence,  it  is  a  course  which  my  consci- 
ence has  pointed  out,  and  which,  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to 
pursue. 

I  understand  sir,  that  the  form  of  the  motion  is  objected  to; 
and  the  accused  thinks  that  I  have  no  right  to  blend  the  whole 
as  one  motion  against  the  three  persons.  But  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  separating  the  testimony  so  as  to  disting^sh  the  acts 
of  each.  The  propriety  of  this  is  obvious.  If  I  be  bound  to  make 
a  motion  against  the  person  now  befgre  the  court,  and  the  court 
shall  decide  on  that  motion  separately,  and  I  shall  afterwards' 
have  to  make  separate  motions  against  the  others,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  same  evidence  must  be  examined  three  times,  and  much 
more  time  expended  in  this  way  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  would  be  confusion  in  blending  them. 

This  is  impossible;  for  however  confused  our  conduct  may  be 

in  the  introduction  and*  examination  of  the  testimony,  yet  the 

court  will  make  the  proper  distinction  and  application  of  it  to 

Vol.  II.  .3  L 
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t^^  ^vergl  pencint.  Iikleed,  I  apprah^fid  t^M^tlif  eyiciMc*  vill 
be  found  tp  be%x  on  them  all;  as  they  were  all  equally  presraf, 
and  having  the  same  object  in  view^  it  ia  probable  th^(  the  tes- 
timony, affectipg  one,  vy^ill  affect  all.  Colonel  Burr  was  joined  at 
the  mouth  of  Cumberland  by  Blannerhassett  and  Smith,  fit>fn 
whence  they  went  down  the  river  together*  But  if  it  be  die  plea- 
sure of  the  court  that  I  shall  make  distinct  motions,  I  9haU 
submit* 

Mr.  Burr.— -There  will  be  no  necessity  of  repeating  the  ev^ 
idence.  After  the  testimony  concerning  one  shall  have  been 
gone  through,  the  court  can  distinguish  as  much  of  it  as  applies^ 
to  the  others,  without  hearing  it  again*  It  is  more  easy  and  cor- 
rect to  examine  separately*  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  hear  the 
same  evidence,  because  some  of  the  evidence  that  may  bear  on 
nie  may  not  bearon  them,  and  vice  versa* 

Mr*  BoTTs* — If  I  understand  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Hajs 
it  is  to  have  the  whole  range  of  the  river  presented  to  the  courts 
and  to  have  no  less  than  three  persons  the  subjects  of  his  ma- 
tion*  Unless  there  be  some  precedent  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
the  court,  there  are  analogies  by  which  the  court  wiU  certainly 
be  governed.  It  mus(  he  obvious  to  the  court,  I  am  sure  sir^ 
that  if  gentlemen  would  reflect,  they  would  see  that  colonel 
Burr,  who  has  had  one  trial,  now  stands  on  manifestly  different 
ground  from  the  other  two  gentlemen  supposed  to  be  associa* 
ted  with  him*  Their  cases,  and  his,  relate  to  two  diistiact 
branches  of  law;  and  he  stands  on  different  ground  as  relates 
to  the  evidence* 

WiU  the  court  aUow  the  two  cases  of  Blannerhassett  and  bir 
rael  Smith  to  be  blended  together,  when  they  are  as  distinct  frooa 
each  other,  as  both  are  from  colonel  Burr's?  Yes,  says  Mr*  Ha^. 
When  the  examination  of  the  first  is  gone  through,  theotvert  act 
will  be  the  subject  of  ridicule.  There  will  be  no  necessity  of  a  iur* 
ther  examination;  for  instead  of  proving  an  overi  act  of  wary  they 
can  shew  nothing  more  than  an  overt  act  ^f  peace.  It  would  be 
hardly  ppssible  to  ^rgu^e  all  the  cases,  if  blended,  properly  and 
witt^ut  confusipu*  It  isi  ^  fact,  that  there  are  separate  counsel 
CQpperiipd  in  the  di|FereQt  causes*  The  question  ought  to  b^  ^ 
nearly  assimilated  as  possible  to  a  regular  prosecution,  sp  as  to 
prove  the  unity  of  the  assemblage,  and  also  to  regulate  coUatend 
subjects^*  If  the  testimony  were  introduced,  what  would  the  coi^rt 
say  to  the  prosecutors.^  You  must  have  one  distinct  object*  You 
must  be  tied  down  to  a  particular  place*  All  the  evidence  must  be 
applied  to  one  individual,  and  capnot  be  applied  collectively 
to  all* 

Mr*  Wici^QAM*  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  colonel  Burr  has 
been  tried  for  treason,  Hfid  a  jury  have  found  a  verdict  of  not  guil« 
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ty.  He  19  therefore  entided  to  his  discharge  in  this  tsat»  The  on- 
ly  ground  of  accusation  for  treason  against  him  is  falsified  by 
the  verdict  in  his  favour.  Colonel  Burr  has  not  yet  complained 
loudly  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  But  if  he  be  to  be 
proceeded  against  now  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  gentlemeh 
who  have  not  yet  been  tried,  he  must  protect  himself  by  the  shield 
of  his  acquittal.  The  circumstance  of  his  being  found  not  guilty, 
therefore,  draws  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  them  and 
him. 

Again  sir,  there  are  different  counsel  employed.  The  court 
knows  how  much  time  has  been  taken  up  in  arguing  the  cause 
already  decided.  Those  who  appear  for  BLaunerhassett  will  pro* 
bably  take  a  different  ground  from  what  we  have  taken  for  colo- 
nel Burr.  There  are  counsel  returned  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  have 
not  yet  appeared,  and  who  may  take  a  wider  range  and  grounds 
different  from  both.  The  circumstances  and  facts  are  not  the  same 
in  the  three  cases.  The  prosecutor  has  embraced,  for  the  scene 
of  action,  all  the  way  from  Bayou  Pierre  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers  to  the  extremity  of  Virginia,  an  extent  of  1600 
miles!  at  some  parts  of  which,  one  of  the  parties  was  not  present. 
When  any  person  is  charged  with  treason  or  felony,  are  not  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  obliged  to  specify  the  time  when  and 
place  where  the  crime  was  committed?  Suppose  a  person  were 
brought  before  any  court  to  be  committed  for  an  alleged  crime, 
must  not  the  prosecutor  state  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  time 
and  place  when  and  where  perpetrated?  On  examination  of  colo* 
nel  Burr's  case,  it  appears  that  he  has  been  already  tried  and  ac- 
quitted for  the  same  crime.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  discharged  at  once* 

Chief  Justice.  With  respect  to  any  distinction  produced  by 
the  verdict  of  "  not  guilty,"  that  is  a  question  of  law,  and  not  of 
fact,  of  which  the  effect  may  be  discussed  at  any  period  of  the 
examination.  The  due  course  of  the  law  is  that  any  individual, 
on  an  accusation  against  him,  may.be  committed,  if  the  offence 
be  proved.  The  circuit  judge  is  to  inquire,  whethef-  the  crime 
have  been  committed  within  the  United  States  or  not;  and  if  com- 
mitted within  the  United  States,  he  is  to  commit  him;  and  then 
the  district  judge  is  to  remove  him  to  the  district  where  the 
crime  was  committed. 

With  respect  to  the  motion  being  against  all  three  together, 
(or  distinctly  against  each,  I  suppose  that,  as  far  as  the  case  de- 
pends on  analogy  to  trials  by  a  jury,  on  a  joint  indictment  against 
several  persons,  it  could  not  be  against  all  at  onte,  without  their 
own  consent.  I  do  not  know  that  that  principle  has  been  settled. 
I  do  not  know  certainly  how  the  law  is  on  that  point;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  principle  to  be  as  I  have  stated.  If  there  were  a  general 
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indictment  against  several  persons,  and  they  be  tried  separately, 
it  must  of  necessity  bear  on  each  person;  and  if  they  were  to  be 
tried  together,  the  same  testimony  must  bear  on  theiii  alL  Though 
the  grand  jury  find  a  bill  jointly  against  many,  I  do  not  know 
that  more  than  one  have  been  tried  together  without  their  own 
consent.  Every  person  accused  has  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
separately,  if  he  insist  on  it.  But  on  a  motion  to  commit,  as  this 
is,  it  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  time  to  repeat  the  same  testi- 
mony against  several  persons  in  succession,  when  the  whole  may 
be  heard  together,  if  all  the  parties  accused  be  in  court;  and  when 
the  testimony  shall  have  been  fully  examined,  the  mouons  may 
be  separately  considered* 

Mr.  Burr.  Whether  the  motion  is  to  be  made  separately  or 
together,  it  is  certain,  that  no  two  or  more  persons  can  be  joined 
in  one  trial,  without  their  own  consent. 

The  marshal  was  directed  to  send  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice  mentioned  that  he  could  not  see  any  way 
of  getting  clear  of  this  difficulty;  that  as  colonel  Burr  was  now 
in  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  bound  to  answer  an  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanor,  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  be  taken  out  of  that 
custody  and.  sent  to  be  tried  by  another  tribunal;  that  while  thus 
bound  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor  and  in  custody  of  the 
marshal,  the  court  had  no  authority  to  send  him  to  another  dis- 
trict; that  indeed  the  diftculty  might  be  obviated  by  the  counsd 
for  the  prosecution;  but  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  court  to 
remove  it. 

Mr.  Hat  said  that  it  had  been  a  subject  of  consideration  with 
him;  and  he  was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  could  be  removed 
to  be  tried  for  a  higher  offence  in  another  state,  though  here  in 
custody  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor;  that  he  should  make  the 
motion  and  leave  it  to  the  court  to  decide. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  thought  the  court  had  no  au- 
thority to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hay.  Should  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  ac- 
cused ought  to  be  transmitted,  I  can  remove  the  difficulty.  I 
will  not  untie,  but  I  shall  cut  the  knot. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM.  The  prisoner  is  in  custody.  The  motion  is  t» 
send  him  to  another  state  to  be  tried  for  anpther  offence.  Per- 
haps when  he  gets  there,  a  motion  may  be  made  to  send  him 
back  hither;  and  it  may  be  made  with  as  much  propriety,  as  the 
present  motion  is  made.  The  motion  must  fail,  unless  the  diffi- 
culty be  removed. 

Mr.  Hay.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  that  point  till  it  shall 
be  determined  that  he  ought  to  be  transmitted.  When  thatques* 
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"  is  brought  before  the  court,  and  it  is  called  on  to  transmit 
Vc  difficulty  will  arise,  but  not  before. 

^.  "Ts.  The  subject  before  the  court  is  divided  into  two 

parts:  one  lur  commitment,  and  the  other  for  transmission.  The 
question  is,  which  ought  first  to  be  taken  up  and  decided?  Cer- 
tainly the  commitment.  Can  he  be  sent  to  another  jurisdiction 
before  he  be  brought  on  trial  for  the  offence  for  which  he  is  al- 
ready committed?  Upon  what  principle  is  he  to  be  transmitted 
for  a  second  offence,  before  the  first,  for  which  he  is  in  custody, 
be  disposed  of?  Is  he  not  liable  to  be  transmitted  the  moment  the 
motion  to  commit  is  granted?  Suppose  colonel  Burr  were  in  custo- 
dy in  another  court,  committed  under  the  authority  of  judges,  dif- 
ferent from  you,  in  a  district  disdnct  from  this,  and  prosecuted  by 
an  attorney  distinct  from  Mr.  Hay;  could  thib  court  act  on  any 
prosecution  against  him,  till  he  were  surrendered  by  that  court? 
If  it  could  not,  it  is  an  argument  in  point  to  shew  that  he  must  be 
discharged  from  his  commitment  for  the  misdemeanor  before 
he  can  be  proceeded  against  in  any  other  court. 

After  some  other  observations  of  a  desultory  nature,  Mr. 
WicKHAM  spoke  to  this  effect. 

The  motion  is  to  commit  colonel  Burr,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  him  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  though  he  is  already  in 
custody  for  an  offence  prosecuted  in  this  court.  The  court  ought 
not  to  commit  him  till  he  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution  de- 
pending before  itself;  for  if  he  were  to  be  sent  to  another 
court,  be  might,  on  the  same  principle,  after  a  trial  there,  be  re- 
manded hither.  He  is  committed  already  in  this  court*  This 
court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  offence,  and  must  determine  it. 
He  has  been  brought  from  the  Mississippi  territory,  12O0  miles 
by  the  order  of  the  government  to  Virginia,  no  doubt  because  it 
was  the  most  convenierU  and  suitable  district  to  try  him  in.  He 
has  been  tried  in  Virginia  and  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  ju*> 
ry;  and  now  he  is  to  be  sent  to  another  district  to  be  tried  for 
another  offence,  from  whence  he  may  again  be  brought  hither 
to  be  tried  once  more.  All  this  marching  and  countermarching 
and  military  parade  may  be  sport  to  the  government,  but  it  is,  I 
will  not  say  death,  but  most  grievous  oppression  to  colonel  Burr 
in  this  case;  and  it  will  be  so  to  any  gentleman  the  government 
may  choose  to  prosecute  hereafter. 

Mr.  Hat.  By  reference  to  the  33d  section  of  the  law,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  circuit  court  commits,  »)d  the  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  transmits,  the  person  accused  to  any  other  district  where 
the  crime  may  have  been  committed.  It  is  certainly  your  prov- 
ince to  commit;  and  if  the  district  judge  should  have  any  diffi- 
cul^  respecting  the  removal,  we  are  prepared  to  obviate  it  be- 
fore him.  The  act  of  congress  confides  the  authority  of  remov- 
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ing  him  to  the  judge  of  the  district  coart.  When  the  motioii  lb 
remove  is  made,  it  is  his  province  to  decide  that  question;  aod 
if  he  decide  that  he  cannot  do  it,  it  will  then  be  our  duty  to  re- 
move the  difficulty,  but  not  until  it  occur* 

Mr.  WiGKHAX*  The  motion  is  for  process  to  purest  cokmd 
Burr,  when  he  is  already  in  court  amd  in  custody  of  the  nisr. 
shaL  When  the  party  accused  is  in  custody,  the  judges  are  not 
to  exercise  this  authority*  The  law  is  to  receive  a  fair  construc- 
tion) according  to  what  was  probably  contemplated  by  the  ih- 
mers  of  the  act.  The  words  will  not  admit  oi  their  covtstructjoo. 
When  the  person  is  in  court,  the  court  will  interpose  and  remove 
the  prisoner  by  its  own  authority^  if  it  ought  to  be  done.  Observe 
the  consequences  of  granting  their  motion.  If  he  be  transmitted, 
tried  and  acquitted  in  the  district  to  which  they  wish  to  send  him, 
the  question  there  will  th^n  be,  is  he  to  be  discharged  or  not} 
That  court  will  not  discharge  him,  but  send  him  back  to  this  court 
to  be  tried  for  the  misdemeanor  for  which  he  is  now  in  custod]^ 
so  that  he  is  to  be  harassed  by  being  sent  backwards  and  for- 
wards 1400  miles.  The  district  judge  has  no  discretion  what- 
ever on  the  subject.  It  is  for  this  court  to  decide.  A  motion  is 
made  to  arrest  him,  when  he  is  already  arrested  and  in  court 
This  court  has  the  prior  jurisdiction,  and  must  exercise  it.  Ssp^ 
pose  this  court  were  to  waive  its  prior  right  and  transmit  bits 
to  Kentucky,  and  the  counsel  there  were  to  give  a  preference  to 
this  court  and  make  a  nation  to  the  court  there  to  send  him 
back  hilher;  that  court  may  be  as  polite  in  waiving  its  own  ja- 
risdiction,  as  this  court  is  now  urged  to  be.  It  will  exchange 
civilities  and  send  him  back  again  to  this  court. 

Mr.  Hay.  A  very  strong  argument  is  afforded  by  another  part 
of  the  law.  The  court  will  recollect  the  provision  which  prevents 
prosecutions  under  it  after  three  years:  that  is  limits  its  duration  in 
these  words,  ^^  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force,  for  and  da- 
ring the  term  of  two  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  congress,  and  no  longer."  Now  suppose  we  were 
to  proceed 'to  the  trial  of  the  misdemeanor,  and  the  party  were 
Convicted:  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  be  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned:  after  the  three  years  he  cannot  be  prosecuted 
but  will  be  exonerated.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  trivial 
punishment  of  two  or  three  years*  imprisonment  will  secure  his 
impunity  for  the  perpetration  of  the  enormous  crime  of  treason 
against  his  country.  For  though  the  preceding  clause  provides 
that  nothing  in  it  shall  prevent  the  prosecution  or  punishment  oi 
treason,  yet  if  he  were  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  he  couM 
not  be  punished  also  as  for  treason  afterwards. 

Mr.  Wickham  contended  that  the  act  did  not  operate  as  an  BCt 
of  limitation  against  prosecutions  for  offences  really  committed 
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vithiB  the  term  of  ihc  three  yeara;  that  they  mig^t  be  puatshsd 
at  aay  time;  but  it  declared  the  impunity  of  acta  committed  after 
the  three  years;  which  would  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the  act 
been  afterwards  continued;  that  for  acta  done  withiQ  that  period, 
the  accused  could  be  bound  tci  give  bail  in  any  court  within  the 
United  States,  but  not  for  acta  done  thereafter. 

Mr.  Hat  said  that  he  thought  this  clause  applied  to  the  evit 
itself  and  prosecutions  ako;  and  that  no  proKCUtiona  under  it 
could  take  place  after  that  period. 

After  soipe  further  conversation 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  as  to  the  commitment  and  trans- 
mission, he  douDted  whether  the  words  of  the  law  were  to  be  ta- 
ken separately  or  at  the  same  time;  and  whether  it  were  the  duty 
of  the  district  judge  to  send  him  on  to  the  place  where  the  of- 
fence was  committed  till  he  was  arrested  and  committed  by  anp- 
ther  judge  or  magistrate,  and  an  application  was  made  to  him 
for  that  purpose;  that  he  must  be  tried  if  sent  to  another  court^ 
because  he  is  bound  to  appear  before,  and  transmitted  to,  that  other 
court  for  these  purposes;  that  the  law  directs  the  court  to  be  specifi* 
ed  before  which  the  accused  is  to  be  tried;  that  he  is  committed  to 
be  tried  before  such  court  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  bound 
to  appear  at  or  sent  to  that  court,  and  must  be  tried  by  it;  that 
it  is  a  diflSculty  not  easy  to  remove,  to  shew  how  he  can  be  right-. 
ly  transmitted  to  any  other  court  while  he  is  under  prosecutioi) 
IB  dais  court  for  an  oHence  adjudged  to  h»ve  been  commilted 
wkhin  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Blannerhassett  and  Mr.  Israel  Smith  were  brought  into 
court  by  the  marshal. 

Mr.  Hay  sajd  that  the  three  persons,  now  before  the  cojort^ 
were  all  in  the  same  situation;  and  the  same  diiBculty  applied  to! 
alL  He  regretted  that  the  difficulty  had  not  been  adverted  to  at 
a  more  early  period,  which  would  have  saved  much  trouble;  thai; 
be  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  opinion  of  the  court,  but  would, 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  colonel  Burr  for  the  misdemeanor. 

After  some  desultory  remarks,  Mr.  Hay  requested  that  the 
clerk  might  go  on  and  read  the  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor 
in  the  usual  way,  that  they  might  proceed  without  issuing  pror 
cess  to  take  the  accused  into  custody,  as  he  was  in  courts 

The  clerk  was  about  to  proceedi^  ^hen 

Mr.  Burr  interrupted  him  and,  addressing  the  courts  observed, 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned,  but  be  permitted  to  plead  by 
attorney:  that  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  the  accused  are  never 
arraigned;  that  he  was  in  court,  not  on  that  indictmpnt^  but  be- 
cause he  had  sot  moved  to  be  discharge'^  since  his  acquittal  oa 
the  first  indictment  for  treason.  He  bopeo  duit  noting  which 
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had  passed  would  be  considered  as  precluding  a  fiill  examinatioa 
of  that  question.  In  this  case  he  wished  certain  landmarks  to 
be  set  up,  in  order  to  direct  in  future  cases. 

Mr.  Wirt  made  several  observations  to  shew  that  the  effect 
of  the  proclamation,  usually  made  after  recording  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  complete  discharge  of  the 
party  accused,  unless  it  be  intended  that  he  shall  be  prosecuted 
for  some  odier  offence.  I  understand,  says  he,  the  object  of  the  jro- 
clamation  which  is  made  at  the  end  of  criminal  trials,  to  be  in* 
tended  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  other  charge  against  the 
party.  The  officer  makes  this  proclamation,  invites  all  persons  to 
mform  the  court  or  the  attorney  prosecuting  for  the  public,  of 
any  treason,  murder,  felony,  or  other  misdemeanor  committed 
by  the  accused;  and  states  in  conclusion  that  the  ^*  prisoner  sUnuh 
on  his  deliverance;^^  that  is,  that  he  is  discharged  unless  some 
other  ground  of  accusation  exist  against  him.  The  attorney  rises 
and  says  that  he  has  or  has  not  another  cause  of  accusation 
against  him;  and  if  he  have,  assigns  his  reasons.  What  he  says 
is  a  direct  answer  to  the  proclamation  of  the  officer.  If  there 
were  no  other  charge  against  him,  he  would  be  discharged  of 
course.  But  here  the  attorney  has  another  charge  against  him, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  move  for  his  commitment,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  sent  for  trial  to  another  district,  if  he  prefer  it  to  an 
immediate  trial  for  the  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  BoTTs.  Though  there  is  another  charge  against  him, 
why  should  any  process  issue  to  bring  him  into  court,  when  he 
is  already  in  custody?  Can  he  be  more  in  custody  by  issunig  such 
process  than  he  is  already?  We  know  that  there  is  another 
charge  against  him,  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  found  to 
be  a  true  bill.  They  bring  forward  this  charge,  and  we  demand 
that  he  be  tried  for  it.  Proclamation  has  been  made.  Regularly 
the  court  does  not  understand  what  charges  may  be  against  the 
prisoner,  but  calls  on  the  attorney  to  say,  whether  he  have  any 
other  charge  to  exhibit  against  him  or  not.  If  he  say  that  he  has, 
then  the  question  comes  regularly  before  the  court,  whether  the 
other  charge  be  sufficient  to  justify  his  detention  and  prosecution 
or  not.  If,  according  to  law,  he  cannot  be  kept  in  custody,  he  is 
to  be  discharged.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  whether  the  attor- 
ney have  any  other  charge  against  the  accused  or  not,  but  whether 
he  ought  to  be  retained  in  custody  for  it.  The  court  must  decide 
whether  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  his  detention  necessa* 
ry.  Upon  the  charge  for  high  treason,  there  has  been  a  verdict 
of  acquittal;  and  the  only  remaining  charge  is  an  offence  less 
than  capital;  and  the  question  to  be  discussed  before  you  is, 
whether  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  less  than  capital  is  to 
be  brought  into  custody  or  not,  if  out  of  court;  or  whether  he  b 
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to  be  retained  if  he  be  in  court.  The  question  will  thus  be  oresent- 
ed  to  your  view,  whether  a  person,  charged  with  an  offence  less 
than  capital,  can  be  held  to  bail;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  whe« 
ther  he  ought  not  to  be  discharged  from  the  recognisance  enter- 
ed into  already,  and  which  we  say  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
compelled  to  enter  into.  I  contend  for  the  negative  of  this  ques- 
tion; and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  satisfactorily  to  establish  it. 

The  first  position  which  I  shall  lay  down  on  this  subject  is, 
that  upon  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  law,  as  well  as 
the  general  practice  in  Virginia,  is  to  issue  a  summons  or  a  venire 
facias  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  sergeant  of  a  corporation,  com- 
manding him  to  summon  the  party  accused  <o  appear  and  answer 
the  indictment. 

Here  the  punishment  is  only  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is  a 
misdemeanor  within  this  law  and  practice.  To  inflict  the  punish- 
ment to  try  whether  the  suspected  merit  it,  would  be  highly 
unjust  and  absurd.  On  the  same^riiiciple,  when  the  punishment 
is  death,  a  proportional  increase  of  caution  against  escape  would 
induce  hanging.  Both  the  common  and  statute  law  of  Virginia 
are  opposed  to  this  absurdity.  When  the  punishment  is  fin^  and 
imprisonment  on  conviction,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  to  subject  the  party  accused  to  the  pun- 
ishment, in  order  to  secure  his  trial  for  that  punishment.  Should 
it  happen  that  a  person  should  be  convicted  before  you,  whose 
offence  in  your  estimation  was  of  such  a  grade  as  to  subject  him 
only  to  three  houra^  imprisonment,  he  is  to  be  taken  by  the  public 
officer  and  imprisoned  six  months,  in  order  to  secure  the  infliction 
of  that  punishment.  In  order  to  secure  the  certainty  of  inflicting 
the  punishment  of  confinement  for  any  short  but  given  time,  he 
is  to  be  certainly  confined  for  a  much  longer  period  before  his  guilt 
is  ascertained.  This  will  be  inflicting  punishment  tenfold,  before 
conviction.  <  It  was  probably  for  reasons  like  these,  and  to  pre- 
vent such  oppression  and  injustice,  that  in  England  it  is  deemed 
clear  law,  that  a  venire  facias^  which  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a 
summons  to  cause  the  party  to  appear,  is  the  proper  process  to 
be  first  awarded  in  an  indictment  for  any  crime  under  the  degree 
of  treason,  felony,  or  mayhem  except  where  other  process  is  direct- 
ed by  some  statute;  and  that  those,  who  revised  here  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  country,  solemnly  settled  the  principle,  that 
when  a  presentment  is  made,  by  a  grand  jury,  of  an  offence  not 
capita],  a  summons  or  other  proper  process  must  issue,  to  cause 
the  offender  to  appear  before  the  next  court  to  answer  the  charge. 
We  all  know  the  practice  of  Virginia  to  be,  that  in  every  prose- 
cution for  an  offence  less  than  capital,  the  court,  according  to  the 
act  of  assembly,  orders  the  clerk  to  issue  a  summons  in  the  first 
instance,  against  the  person  presented  or  indicted,  to  appear  and 
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answer  such  presentment  at  the  next  court.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  in  this  respect  to  limit  the  view  of  the  coun  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  If  I  be  correctly  informed  as  to  the  practice  on  this 
subject^  there  has  been  no  period  when  the  course  of  the  courts 
admitted  the  issuing  of  a  capias  in  the  first  instance  to  arrest  and 
imprison  the  person  accused  on  the  presentment  of  an  offence  not 
capital.  The  common  law  certainly  did  not  authorize  such  an  ar- 
rest in  the  first  instance;  and  before  the  revolution  such  a  practice 
never  existed.  Atthat  time  anew  organization  of  our  jurisprudence 
took  place.  Judges  were  more  enlightened,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  better  understood.  The  effect  of  rebellion  against  the  new- 
government  was  dangprous;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
measures  of  extreme  rigor  would  take  place  against  such  as  op- 
posed the  government  where  the  laws  would  admit  them^ but  eveo 
at  that  critical  period  the  capias  was  not  issued  in  such  cases* 
It  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of  James  Purcell  in  the  year 
1779,  recorded  among  the  recosds  of  the  general  court  in  the  or- 
der  book  No*  36.  page  7Z.  to  page  79.  the  practice  which  I  advo- 
cate was  pursued.  He  was  indicted  for  maliciously  and  advisedly 
endeavouring  to  excite  the  people  to  resist  the  government  of 
Virginia:  a  crime  almost  equal  to  treason  now.  But  though  it 
was  a  crime  of  great  enormity  and  not  an  ordinary  misdemeanor, 
he  was  proceeded  against  without  issuing  a  capias  or  being  ar- 
rested. A  summons  issued  against  him,  and  he  appeared  by  at- 
torney. The  same  process  issued  in  the  case  of  the  Hunts  re- 
corded in  the  same  order  book  of  the  general  «ourt  p*  76  and  97* 
Seven  or  eight  persons  were  indicted  for  great  riots  and  assaults. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  indictment,  you  will  find  that 
though  it  was  an  atrocious  offence,  it  was  considered  as  com- 
prehended in  the  description  of  misdemeanors.  A  summons 
was  issued,  and  an  appearance  by  attorney  and  a  trial  without  an 
arrest  were  permitted.  The  practice  has  been  very  uniform  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  district  courts,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
spected if  it  be  not  binding  on  the  court  as  authority. 

A  case,  which  was  determined  in  the  district  courtof  Dumfries^ 
authenticated  by  a  document  before  the  court,  strongly  illus- 
trates the  law  and  practice  on  this  subject.  It  was  the  case  of  the 
commonwealth  against  Thomas.  Chapman,  who  was  indicted  for 
perjury.  A  true  bill  was  found  against  him;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  he  was  packing  up  his  things  and  preparing  to  run 
away  and  elude  the  process  of  the  court.  Application  was  made 
to  the  court  by  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  to  award  a  c^/ias 
under  these  extraordinary  circumstances:  the  enormity  of  the  of. 
fence  and  the  certainty  that  the  offender  would  escape  unless  im- 
mediately arrested.  It  was  contended  by  him  that  the  fair  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  assembly  was  that  when  there  was  danger 
of  the  escape  of  an  enormous  offender,  the  court,  had  a  right  and 
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ought  to  award  a  eatias:  the  words  of  the  act  being  ^^  upon  pre- 
sentment made  by  the  grand  jury  of  an.  offence  not  capital,  the 
court  shall  order  the  clerk  to  isaue  a  summons  or  other  proper 
process  against  the  person  or  persons  so  presented  to  appear  and 
answer  such  presentment  at  the  next  court,  and  thereupon  hear 
and  determine  the  same  according  to  law;"  that  as  the  court  had 
the  power  of  ordering  the  ;&rq>^r  process  to  issue,  it  had  a  right  to 
judge  of  circumstances  and  prevent  the  escape  of  an  offender 
when  there  was  good  ground  to  believe  it  probable,  by  ordering  a 
capias  to  arrest  him.  It  was  answered  by  the  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused and  decided  by  the  court  that  the  universal  construction 
and  practice  was  to  issue  a  summons  in  such  cases;  that  the 
words  "  or  other  proper  procesf^  meant  a  venire  facias^  which  is 
of  the  same  kind,  and  the  process  used  in  England  on  such  occa- 
sions. Though  the  man  was  going  away  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  and  would  probably  never  return  so  as  to  be  amenable 
to  its  process,  the  court  only  awarded  a  summons  to  issue. 

This  has  been  the  uniform  course  of  our  criminal  jurispru- 
dence till  this  time.  If  there  be  a  solitary  case  different  from 
this  practice,  it  must  have  been  passed  sub  silentto.  Yet  I  believe 
not  a  solitary  case  can  be  found  in  the  superior  courts  different 
from  this  practice. 

Secondly,  I  lay  down  this  position  for  your  consideration,  that 
the  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act  has  adopted  the  state  law  in 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases  in  regard  to  the  process  which 
shall  issue  on  presentments  or  indictments:  ^^  that  the  laws  of  the 
several  jtates  (except  where  the  constitution,  treaties  or  statutes 
of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  provide)  shall  be 
regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  th^  apply."  The  sub- 
ject before  you  has  been  already  fiilly  discussed  at  another  place 
and  time,  [in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  ti'ial  of  the 
impeachment  against  judge  Chase,]  and  I  have  availed  myself  of 
all  the  objections  then  made  to  the  use  of  this  process^  in  order 
that  when  these  objections  should  be  seen  by  you,  they  might  be 
answered  by  the  argument  I  now  make. 

There  are  three  classes  of  proofs  to  support  this  second  posi- 
tion: It  is  proved  by  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  act; 
secondly,  by  adjudged  cases  and  precedents;  and  thirdly,  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt,  the  Hampden  and  Sidney  of 
the  day,  and  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  first  class  of  proofs,  the  necessary  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  act  of  congress^  ^^  the  laws  of  the  several  states, 
&c.  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trtcds  at  common  law^ 
in  cases  where  they  stpplyf''  are  sufficiendy  comprehensive  and 
explicit  to  effect  the«purpose  for  whidi  we  contend. 
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To  its  application  to  the  present  case  several  objections  yre 
made:  first,  that  it  relates  to  ^^  trials'^  only;  that  ihis  being  a 
mere  preparatory  step  to  a  trial,  it  may  be  contended  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  this  case.  To  this  objection  several  answers  may  be 
made:  first,  you  would  have  had  tibe  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
spend  five  or  six  terms  in  legislating  on  the  subject  of  process, 
pleadings,  Sec.  which  must  have  been  the  case,  if  this  reference  to 
the  state  laws  had  not  been  made*  Secondly,  the  practical  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  congress  has  been  to  apply  the  34th  section 
to  the  practice  .of  the  state  courts  in  judicial  proceedings  from^ 
their  inception  to  their  consummation;  of  which  the  following  are 
examples.  The  capias  is  used  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  the 
Slate,  instead  of  the  "  prcecipe  quod  reddat^^  which  was  the  first 
process  in  an  action  of  debt  at  common  law,  as  appears  from 
Fitzherberl^s  Natiira  Brevium^  and  3  Blacistone's  Commentaries^ 
p.  280.  and  in  the  appendix. 

Your  writs  of  capias  command  the  officers  to  take  the  bodies  of 
the  defendants  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  mandate  of  every 
writ  of  capias  orders  the  officer  to  seize  the  body  of  the  de- 
fendant. But  the  act  of  assembly,  requiring  bail  to  be  taken  in 
some  cases  and  dispensing  with  it  in  others,  directs  that  the  true 
species  of  action  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  writ,  for  the  informar 
tidn  of  the  sheriff,  whether  bail  is  to  be  demanded  or  not.  And  in 
certain  actions  it  must  be  added  that  bail  is  to  be  required*  The 
indorsement  of  ^  no  bail  required,"  contradicting  the  language  of 
the  writ,  has  practically  prevailed  in  those  cases  where  bail  is  not 
demandable.  This  act  of  assembly,  in  consequence  of  die  34th 
section  of  the  act  of  congress  has  been  pursued  in  the  ^urts  of 
the  United  States;  and  this  indorsement  contradicting  the  process 
has  practically  prevailed  therein.  See  Califs  manuscript^  p.  115, 
116.  124.  where  in  Mundell's  case  judge  Iredell  says  that  the 
law  concerning  bail  is  perhaps  of  this  nature,  that,  it  changed 
with  the  change  of  the  government.  His  words  are,  ^^  it  is  in  no 
manner  inconsistent,  that  I  can  perceive,  with  the  change  of  go- 
vernment; and  therefore  I  should  have  been  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  had  congress  made  no  express  reference  to  die  laws  of  the 
different  states  as  rules  of  decision,  that  until  they  made  a  law 
concerning  such  subject,  the  state  law  in  relation  to  it  would  have 
been  in  force.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  the  express  refer- 
ence by  the  act  of  congress  to  the  laws  of  the  several  states  as 
rules  for  our  decision,  fortified  by  the  considerations  I  have  sta- 
ted, the  law  of  Virginia,  whatever  it  may  be  concerning  the  re- 
quisition of  bail  in  actions  of  debt  by  the  public  upon  penal  sta- 
tutes, is  that  by  which  we  are  bound  to  decide  on  the  present 
occasion."  • 

By  the  construction  of  an  act  of  its  legish^ture  by  the  court  o£ 
appeals  in  the  case  of  Ruffin  v.  Call,  reported  in  2d  Washington's 
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ReportSy  p.  181,  it  has  been  detennified  that  appearance  bail 
ought  not  to  be  taken  in  actions  of  debt  or  bonds  with  collateral 
conditions.  And  pursuant  to  this  settled  construction  of  the  law 
in  Virginia,  it  has  been  determined  in  this  court,  in  the  case  of 
Greenes  executors  v.  Banks^  that  bail  is  not  requirable  in  actions 
on  such  bonds;  and  the  defendant  who  had  been  improperly  held 
to  bail  in  an  action  on  a  bond  with  a^^teral  condition  was  dis^ 
chareed  from  custody.  See  CalPa  manuscript^  p.  232. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Virginia  also,  a  factor's  name  must 
be  stated  in  the  declaration  on  a  suit  brought  by  a  creditor  resi- 
ding in  Great  Britain;  and  if  the  name  of  the  factor  who  sold  the 
goods  be  not  in  the  declaration,  the  suit  shall  be  dismissed.  Ac- 
cording to  this  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  this  court  deci- 
ded  in  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Bowyer,  (see  CdlP^  manuscript^  p. 
224.)  that  the  factor's  name  must  be  mentioned  in  the  declaration 
in  every  such  case,  or  that  the  suit  will  be  dismissed. 

In  page  247.  of  the  same  book  the  court  will  find  that  judge 
Iredell  decided  in  the  case  of  Ceames,  adm*  v.  l^nks  in  this 
court  that  bail  may  be  required  in  actions  of  covenant,  because 
the  act  of  assembly  appeared  to  authorize  the  demand  of  bail  in 
such  actions.  These  are  particular  examples  of  the  propriety  of 
the  doctrine  for  which  I  contend,  proved  by  express  authority*  The 
practice  of  your  courts,  from  their  institution  in  the  year  1789, 
or  from  their  organization  in  the  year  1790,  till  this  day,  has  con- 
firmed this  practical  construction  in  legal  prosecutions  from  in* 
ception  to  consummation,  and  that  their  rules  of  proceeding  con* 
form  to  those  of  the  state  courts.  The  day  after  rising  of  the 
court  is  the  appearance  day.  The  privilege  of  the  witnesses,  the 
rules  and  proceedings  in  the  clerk's  office,  pleading,  entering  judg- 
ments, confirming  them,  docketing  causes,  summoning  juries, 
fining  them  for  misconduct,  mesne  process  or  process  issued  be- 
tween the  original  and  final  process,  issuing  executions  &c,  are 
all  conformable  to  state  practice. 

The  second  objection} made  to  the  application  of  the  34Ch  sec- 
tion of  the  judicial  act  to  this  case  is  this:  that  the  words  ^^  at 
common  lauf^  restrict  its  operation  to  the  common  law  of  the 
states  and  distinguish  it  from  the  statute  law  of  the  states. 

[Here  a  desultory  conversation  took  place  between  Mr.  Hay 
and  Mr.  Botts.] 

The  first  and  an  obvious  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  Virginia  are  the  same  as  to  process 
on  indictments. 

The  second  answer  is  that  the  words  *^  at  common  Am;,"  restrict 
it  to  courts  of  common  law  as  distinguished  from  admiral^, 
maritime  and  chancery  courts,  which  have  rules,  principles  and 
usages  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  will  be  found  ^  page  95,  96| 
97.  of  CalPs  manuscript  to  be  the  opinion  of  J  udge  Iredell  ia. 
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Mimdett's  caae.  This  learned  distinction  was  not  then 
though  the  case  was  very  fully  discussed  by  the  greatest  talenis 
at  the  bar.  Among  the  different  constructions  contended  for  and 
objections  made  this  was  not  one;  and  after  such  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion the  point  might  be  considered  as  settled;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  it  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  stirring  the  question  again* 
The  terms  used  cannot  Ateit  rationally  of  such  a  constnictton: 
^*  the  laws  of  the  states  snail  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in 
trials  at  common  law  in  cases  where  they  apply.''  The  terms, 
*^  trials  at  common  /on;,"  are  plain  and  familiar,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  admiralty  or  chancery  jurisdiction. 

But  ^^  a  trial  at  statute  law"  would  be  a  novel  if  not  an  absurd 
expression.  Suppose  it  were  urged  as  an  argument  that  this  was  a 
court  not  of  oommon  but  of  statute  law,  it  would  be  giving^ 
this  tribunal  a  strange  and  new  character.  All  courts  are  indeed 
created*  by  statute;  but  when  a  court  is  constituted,  it  is  called  a 
court  of  common  law,  a  court  of  admiralty,  or  a  court  of  chancery, 
Recording  to^the  fact.  Because  courts  of  admiralty,  chancery,  and 
common  law  are  the  only  courts,  of  civil  jurisdiction,  (as  distin- 
guished from  courts  martial  or  military)  which  we  have  in  this 
country.  But  as  already  observed,  it  matters  not  whether  the  re- 
ference of  these  words  be  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law  or  the 
statutory  decisions  of  the  state;  because  the  common  law  and  the 
statute  law,  as  regarding  process,  in  Virginia,  are  the  same.  But  it 
may  be  objected  further  that  it  will  be  a  great  inconvenience  to 
have  different  rules  respecting  process  in  different  states,  for  the 
courts  of  the  United  States:  as  to  issue  a  summons  in  Virginia  or 
Maryland  where  they  issue  a  capias  in  Pennsylvania.  This  objec- 
tion of  a  diversity  of  modes  in  different  states  is  applicable  to 
rules  of  trial  3S  well  as  of  process ^  and  would  be  as  insuperable 
an  objection  to  the  mode  and  time  of  trial  as  it  can  be  to  that  of 
process. 

But  sir,  that  has  been  represented  to  be  an  inconvenience,  and 
may  be  so  represented  again,  which  is  quite  otherwise.  It  is  at 
most  an  inconvenience  which  has  been  considered  by  those  who 
framed  the  constitution.  They  saw  the  poHcy  of  this  supposed  in- 
convenience and  ingrafted  it  in  the  constitution.  The  different 
manners,  habits  and  usages  of  different  communities  ought  to  be 
consulted.  This  they  well  knew  and  provided  accordingly.  They 
knew  that  it  would  be  deemed  a  great  convenience  by  the  peo- 
ple to  consult  their  habits  and  customs.  There  is  a  great  diversity 
in  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  different  states,  and  consequently  as 
great  in  the  mode  of  choosing  the  national  representation  as  in  the 
rights  of  suffrage,  or  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people.  Every 
part  of  this  great  confederated  community  has  its  own  peculiar 
rights  of  suffray ,  and  of  sending  representatives  to  one  and  the 
same  national  legislature.  The  same  diversity  prevails  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  states  as  to  the  electioo  of  electors  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  Those,  who  have  a  right  to  vote  in  each  state  for 
representatives  to  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, have  a  ri^ht  to  elect  electors  of  the  president  and  represen- 
tatives to  the  national  legislature;  and  this  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing the  amendability  of  every  part  of  the  constitution,  has 
continued  unaltered  since  the  government  went  into  operation; 
and  in  like  manner  the  diversity  in  the  different  states  res]>ecting 
process  has  continued  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  since  the 
government  has  been  in  operation;  which  proves  that  it  is  deemed 
convenient  by  the  people.  The  court  must  take  the  English  or 
the  Virginia  law.  Where  they  differ,  which  is  to  be  preferred? 
When  the  question  is  whether  the  nnode  used  in  England  or  that 
practised  in  Virginia  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  court,  can  there  be 
a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the  policy  and  propriety  of  consult- 
ing the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  prefer- 
ring that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed?  But  if  there  were 
inconveniences  in  this  diversity,  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  their  courts,  ought  to  remedy  them. 

The  case  of  Mundell  shews  that  in  the  most  enormous  misde- 
meanors,  the  court  will  proceed  on  no  other  principle  than  ac- 
cording to  the  Virginia  practice  to  summon  the  party  accused  in 
die  first  instance. 

Judge  Iredell,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the 
marshal  had  no  right  to  require  bail  of  the  defendant  on  a  capias 
bsued  for  the  penalty  of  a  statute,  expressed  sentiments  well  csd- 
culated  to  illustrate  this  subject:  ^'  It  may  be  lamented  in  this  case 
that  a  man  guilty  of  a  most  daring  violation  of  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  an  inhuman  assault  upon  an  innocent  and  meritori- 
ous officer,  should  escape  a  punishment  proportionate  to  his  of- 
fence. But  no  passions  must  mingle  in  the  administration  of  jus^ 
tice.  The  law  alone  ought  ever  to  be,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be  the 
guide  of  our  decisions."  This  very  well  applies  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  We  see  that  after  having  committed  a  breach  of  the 
peace  and  effectually  resisted  the  public  officer,  Mundeil's  person 
was  not  arrested,  but  he  was  summoned  in  the  first  instance;  and 
after  he  was  in  contempt  for  not  obeying  the  summons,  a  capias 
was'awarded  against  him,  which  did  not  authorize  the  marshal  to 
imprison  or  hold  him  to  bail;  and  he  finally  appeared,  not  in  per- 
son, but  by  attorney  on  the  indictment  for  resisting  the  warrant  of 
the  officer.  He  was  first  summoned;  and  his  resistance  to  the  mar- 
shal demanding  bail  on  the  capias  in  the  second  instance  was  jus- 
tifiable, as  the  process  did  not  authorize' the  requisition  of  bail. 

But  it  is  objected  that. the  supreme  court  of  thp  United  States 
has  declared  that  until  there  should  be  special  rul^s  of  practice 
devised  by  it,  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  English 
practice  should  funush  outlines  ef  practice  for  that  court.  The 
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common  law  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  states,  though  it  has  un- 
dergone considerable  modifications  in  each.  It  might  have  been 
therefore  correct  and  proper  to  adopt  the  English  practice  as  a 
mere  temporary  oudine  of  practice  and  to  refer  to  the  foundation 
of  the  law  in  sdl  the  states  till  special  rules  should  be  devised  and 
a  general  practice  settled  as  convenient  and  agreeable  as  possibie 
to  the  people^  of  all  the  states.  But  the  supreme  court  has  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  only  in  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  suits  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a 
party;  and  consequendy  its  rules  of  practice  as  to  original  pro* 
cess  and  suits  are  limited  to  these  cases:  to  suits  and  process  which 
relate  to  the  government  and  diplomatic  characters  and  suits  be- 
tween state  and  state.  Besides,  all  our  proceedings  would^  on  this 
construction,  have  been  wrong  in  conforming  to  the  Virginia 
standard. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  act  of  congress  of  the  2d  March, 
1793,  which  enables  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  regulate 
writs,  ought  tq,  be  considered  as  decisive  on  this  point;  that  it  was 
induced  by  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  giving  them  this  power; 
and  therefore  that  the  state  practice  is  not  adopted  by  the 
S4th  section  of  the  judicial  act.  But  it  cannot  be  of  importance 
in  the  present  case,  because  such  a  power  has  never  been  exercis- 
ed; and  if  the  courts  were  to  exercise  it,  it  would  certainly,  on 
principles  of  general  convenience,  be  with  a  reference  to  the  state 
practice  and  not  otherwise.  Another  answer  to  this  objection  is, 
that  on  examination  that  act  will  be  found  to  apply  to  civil  cases 
only. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  class  of  proofs  of  the  adoption  by 
the  act  of  congress  of  the  state  law  concerning  process,  precedents 
and  adjudged  cases.  The  practice  has  been  settled  by  solemn  de- 
cisions in  this  very  court. 

The  first  is  M undell's  case,  before  referred  to,  who  was  in- 
dicted at  November  term  in  the  year  1 794,  before  judge  Patter- 
son. It  will  be  found  in  the  order  book  A  p,  358.  398.  It  is  sta- 
ted to  have  been  an  atrocious  case.  A  writ  issued  against  Mun- 
dell  for  the  penalty  under  a  statute,  and  according  to  the  state  prac- 
tice the  attorney  for  the  United  States  had  indorsed  the  requisi- 
tion of  bail.  The  marshal  in  endeavouring  to  take  him  and  hold 
him  to  bail  was  resisted,  assaulted  and  violendy  beaten.  Mundell 
was  indicted  for  it:  and  the  process  issued  against  him  was  a 
summons  and  not  a  capias.  It  was  admitted  to  be  an  atrocious 
case  by  the  judge  who  afterwards  decided  it,  as  that  part  of  his 
argument  evinces  which  has  been  already  quoted  4rom  CcUTs  ma* 
nuscripty  p.  123^  A  question  was  made  at  the  bar  by  the  counsel 
of  ]V(undell,  ^Aether  the  i-equisition  of  bail  were  correct.  The  court 
decided  that  as  to  all  cases  of  process,  requisition  of  bail,  &c. 
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reference  must  regularly  be  made  to  the  34th  section  of  the  judi- 
cial act.  The  judges  decided  that  because  in  the  state  courts 
bail  was  not  requirable  in  such  cases,  the  marshal  had  no  right  to 
seize  the  person  of  Mundell;  because  in  the  state  courts  there  was 
no  authority  by  the  statutes  of  the  state  or  the  common  law  to 
require  bail,  or  on  making  an  arrest  to  imprison;  that  no  bail 
ought  to  have  been  required  or  an  arrest  made.  This  principle 
therefore  has  been  acted  upon  by  judge  Iredell:  that  where  bail  is 
not  required  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  the  person  cannot  be  ar- 
rested and  held  to  bail  in  this  court.  See  before,  CalPs  rnanu^ 
script^  p.  129. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Sinclair,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
order  book  A, /y.  404— -459.  He  was  indicted  on  this  very  act  of  con* 
gress,  on  which  colonel  Burr  has  been  indicted,  for  fitting  out  an 
armed  vessel  to  cruise  against  a  power  with  which  the  United 
States  were  at  peace. 'The  punishment  in  colonel  Burr's  case  is 
not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  fine,  and  three  years'  impri- 
sonment, whereas  the  punishment  in  Sinclair's  case  is  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  five  thousand  dollars  and  the  same  term  of  imprisonment 
The  indictment  in  that  case  disclosed  a  higher  offence  than  is 
disclosed  in  the  indictment  against  colonel  Burr;  because  it  is 
created  by  the  same  law  and  is  punishable  with  a  higher  fine.  What 
was  the  process  there?  A  summons  in  the  first  instance,  then  a 
capias  on  the  return  of  the  summons  for  the  contempt,  and  then 
an  appearance  by  attorney.  That  case  is  exactly  like  this  case.  As 
far  as  the  judgment  of  a  court  can  fix  a  principle,  it  was  done  hj 
that  decision;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  prece- 
dent.  It  goes  the  whole  length  of  determining  that  a  summons 
ought  to  issue  in  this  case;  and  we  ought  to  pursue  the  precedent 
established  by  judge  Iredell;  who  considered  the  rules  prac« 
tised  in  Virginja  under  its  statutes  and  the  common  law  as 
adopted  by  the  thirty-fourth  section  of  the  judicial  act  of 
congress. 

This  reminds  me  that  this  very  question  has  been  examined 
once  before.  All  America  has  reasons  to  know  that  fiact.  When 
Callender  was  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  in  publishing  a  seditious 
libel,  before  judge  Cha8e,the  latter  was  ignorant  of  our  laws.  It  was 
not  even  so  much  as  hinted  to  him  that  any  other  than  that 
which  was  the  usual  process  in  his  own  state  was  necessary  or 

E roper  on  that  occasion.  It  never  was  hinted  to  him  till  the  process 
ad  had  its  effect  that  it  was  improper.  After  it  was  hinted  to  him 
it  was  impossible  to  correct  what  had  been  done  through  inad- 
vertence. He  asked  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  and  the  clerk 
what  process  was  proper;  and  according  to  their  opinion,  and 
without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  traverser's  counsel,  a  co- 
piaa  issued.  But  judge  Chase  was  ignorant  of  our  law;  and  the 
process  was  awarded  without  argument  auh  silentio;  and  fcnr 
Vol.  IL  3  N 
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these  reasons  he  was  unanimously  acquitted  hj  the  decision  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  having  awarded  a  capias  in- 
stead of  a  summons. 

I  know  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  senate  had  proof  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  decision;  that  it  was  because  every  senator  who  heard 
or  saw  that  trial  thought  that  the  proper  process  had  issued;  bat 
it  is,  evident  from  all  the.circumstances  and  the  history  ot  die  tri- 
al that  his  acquittal  of  the  charge  on  this  article  of  the  impeach- 
ment was  founded  on  his  ignorance  of  the  state  law  and  the  waiver 
of  the  objection  by  the  defendant's  counsel. 

But  there  is  a  third  and  most  respectable  class  of  proofs  of  my 

Cmition,  that  the  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act  adopted  the  state 
w  as  to  process.  This  position  will  be  supported  by  two  gentle- 
men whom  we  have  the  misfortune  to  encounter  in  making  our 
defence;  but  who  will  lend  me  their  aid  in  establishing  this  point. 
They  well  remember  the  history  of  Callender's  trial,  the  defence 
made  for  him,  the  subsequent  accusation  and  impeachment  of  the 
judge  for  his  conduct  in  that  trial,  and  among  other  things  for 
having  issued  a  capias  instead  of  a  summons  returnable  in  the 
course  of  that  term  instead  of  the  next  term,  and  how  they  sig- 
nalized themselves  on  that  occasion.  I  calculate  the  more  readily 
on  their  cooperation,  because  they  are  gentlemen  of  steady  and 
inflexible  principles,  who  do  not  change  their  opinions  with  cir- 
cumstances of  time  or  place  nor  are  influenced  by  the  mere  ma- 
gic of  a  name.  But  though  they  defended  Callender,  those  able 
gentlemen  did  not  engage  in  his  defence  as  mere  lawyers  orcoun* 
seL  They  undertook  it  from  principle  and  sentiment  because  it  was 
not  only  publicly  declared  at  the  time  but  because  one  of  them 
declared  afterwards,  when  under  examination  as  a  witness  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  that  he  had  appeared  as  the  lawyer 
of  the  constitution  and  not  of  Callender;  that  he  had  engaged  to 
appear  in  defence  of  the  first  person  who  should  be  tried  under 
the  sedition  law,  and  was  bound  to  advocate  any  person  prose- 
cuted under  it,  and  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution; that  he  would  also  do  so  not  merely  as  counsel  but,  from 
patriotic  and  conscientious  j^rinciples,  in  order  to  support  the  con* 
stitution  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  A  statement  appeared  in  the 
Examiner  in  June  1800  fully  stating' all  these  and  other  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  trial. 

The  trial  and  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  especially  the  issuing  a 
capias  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  accused,  excited  consider- 
able interest,  alarm  and  astonishment.  I  believe  all  the  lawyers  and 
other  citizens  of  Virginia  were  in  favour  of  the  position  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  maintain:  that  is,  that  when  an  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanor  is  found  to  be  a  true  bill,  a  summons  ought  to 
issue  against  the  accused  returnable  to  the  next  court  and  not  a 
capias  for  his  immediate  apprehension;  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
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has  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  without  the  hazard  of  being 
surprised  and  oppressed* 

The  editor  of  the  Examiner  pledges  himself  for  the  truth  of 
every  fact  which  was  contained  in  that  statement;  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  incorrect.  He  is  particular  in  de- 
tailing the  history  of  the  trial  and  expressing  the  surprise  occa- 
sioned by  the  hurr)*  of  the  proceedings  and  the  novelty  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  court  went. 

These  things  shew  that  Mr.  Hay  at  that  time,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Wirt,  thought  that  judge  Chase  ought  to  have  issued  a  summons 
instead  of  a  capias.  Nay,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  assembled  thought  with  those  gentleman  that 
judge  Chase  ought  to  have  issued  a  summofts  and  not  a  capias^ 
and  ought  to  have  known  it;  for  they  afterwards  preferred  aru- 
cles  of  impeachment  againsthim,  among  other  charges,  bottomed 
on  this  irregularity;  the  trial  of  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  Cal« 
lender's  trial  throws  considerable  light  on  this  subject.  Yes  sir, 
in  a  great  assembly  composed  of  some  of  the  most  learned  law- 
yers in  Virginia,  (for  a  great  proportion  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion were  lawyers)  who  knew  the  law  and  practice,  all. but  one 
findeman  concurred  that  a  summons  ought  to  have  issued, 
ven  the  tespondent  himself  rests  his  defence  more  on  his  i^o- 
rance  of  the  law  than  on  any  other  ground.  After  having  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  a  capias  was  the  proper  process,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  defence  to  the  fifth  article  thus:  ^^  Thus  it  appears 
that  this  respondent  in  ordering  a  capias  to  issue  against  Callender 
decided  correcdy,  as  it  certainly  was  his  intention  to  do;  but 
he  claims  no  other  merit  than  ths^t  of  upright  intention  in  this  de- 
cision; for  when  he  made  the  decision  he  was  utterly  ignorant 
that  such  a  law  existed  in  Virginia,  and  declares  that  he  never 
heard  of  it  till  this  article  was  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives  during  the  present  session  of  congress. 
This  law  was  not  mentioned  on  the  trial  either  by  the  counsel  or 
the  traverser  or  by  judge  Griffin,  who  certainly  had  much  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  it  than  this  respondent;  and  who  no 
doubt  would  have  cited  it  had  they  known  it  and  considered  it 
as  applicable  to  the  case.  This  respondent  well  knows  that,  in  a 
criminal  view,  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man  in  offending 
it. .  But  this  maxim  applies  not  to  the  decision  of  a  judge,  in  whom 
ignorance  of  the  law  in  general  would  certainly  be  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  his  office,  though  not  a  crime;  but  ignorance  of  a  particu- 
lar act  of  assembly  of  a  state  where  he  was  an  utter  stranger  must 
be  considered  as  a  very  pardonable  error;  especially  as  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  whose  case  that  law  was  supposed  to 
have  applied,  forbore  or  omitted  to  cite  it;  and  as  a  judge  of  the 
state,  always  resident  in  it,  and  long  conversant  with  its  local 
laws,  either  forgot  this  law  or  considered  it  aa  inapplicable.*' 
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^'  Such  18  the  answer  which  this  respondent  makes  to  the  fifth 
article  of  impeachment.  If  he  erred  in  this  case,  it  was  through 
ignorance  of  the  latv;  and  surely  ignorance  under  such  circum* 
stances  cannot  be  a  crime,  much  less  a  high  crime  and  misde* 
meanor,  for  which  he  ought  to  be  removed  from  his  office.  If  a 
jtidge  were  impeachable  for  acting  against  law  from  ignorance 
only,  it  would  follow  that  he  would  be  punished  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  deciding  against  law  wilfully,  and  for  deciding  against  it 
through  mistake.  In  other  words,  th^re  would  be  no  distinction 
between  ignorance  and  design,  between  error  and  corruption." 
See  appendix  to  the  Trial  of  Judge  Chase^p.  32,  53. 

Mr.  Randolph,  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
opens  the  case  to  tKe  senate.  His  observations  on  the  fifth  article 
in  page  17  of  the  same  trial  are  as  follow:  ^  The  fifth  article  of 
impeachment  charges  the  respondent  with  having  awarded  a 
capias  against  the  body  of  Callender  contrary  to  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  recognised  by  the  act  of  congress  passed  in  the 
year  1789,  for  the  establishment  of  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States  as  the  rules  of  decision  in  the  federal  courts.  The 
defence  stated  by  the  respondent  embraces  two  points:  the  one 
that  the  law  of  Virginia  was  passed  posterior  to  the  acts  of  con- 
gress, and  therefore  the  latter  could  not  have  hadrreference  to  it; 
and  it  was  not  a  rule  of  decision.  It  will  be  necessary  to  inform 
some  of  this  court  that  the  acts  of  Virginia  had  by  its  authority 
undergone  an  amendment  and  revision;  and  the  acta  thus  revised 
were  published,  under  the  title  of"  th6  Revised  Code"  of  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1792.  Of  course  part  of  them  bear  date 
later  than  they  were  actually  passed.  The  act  in  question  did  pass 
in  the  year  1788,  was  anterior  to  the  act  of  congress,  and  being 
law  at  the  time  the  latter  passed,  it  becaYne  a  rule  of  decbion 
for  the  federal  courts  held  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 

[After  reading  the  law  of  Virginia  Mr.  Randolph  proceeded.] 

*^  But  the  respondent  states  his  ignorance  of  the  latv^  and  also 
that  he  did  comply  with  it  by  issuing  other  proper  process.  We 
are  prepared  to  prove  that  the  other  proper  process.,  mentioned  in 
the  law,  has  always  been  construed  to  mean  a  notice  to  the  party 
charged  to  appear  at  the  next  court  and  answer  to  the  charges 
against  him.  But  it  has  been  said  that  this  would  be  a  notice  to 
the  party  to  abscond,  and  therefore  avoid  the  punishment  In 
cases  not  capital,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  state,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  offender  should  go  away  into  voluntary  banish- 
ment than  to  punish  him  and  suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  state.  It 
has  never  been  the  practice  of  Virginia,  for  an  offence  less  than  ca- 
pital, to  commit  the  offender  to  close  custody.  A  capias  has  never 
been  deemed  the  proper  process;  and  that  awarded  against  the 
body  of  Callender  was  not  warranted  by  any  law  of  Virginia, 
which  was  the  rule  of  decision  in  that  case.  But  the  respondent 
says  that  the  counsel  for  the  accused'forbore  to  menti<m  the  law^ 
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aod  that  he  could  BOt  be  presumed  to  have  known  it.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  accused  didcitc^  this  very  act,  not  the  section  which  re- 
lates to  the  point  under  consideration,  but  in  support  of  their  mo- 
tion for  a  continuance  of  the  trial  and  of  the  right  of  the  jury  to 
assess  the  fine*  They  were  told  by  the  respondent  that  the  court 
were  not  bound  to  notice  that  law,  and  that  although  it  might  be 
law  in  Virginia,  when  applied  to  their  local  regulations,  yet  as  ap- 
plied to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  construction  was  a 
wild  one.  Would  it  not  then  have  been  deemed  folly  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  counsel  for  the  accused  to  have  brought  the  same 
act  in  order  to  support  any  other  position  which  they  might 
take?  IVe  are  prepared  to  prove  that  unless  this  decision  had 
been  nuide  by  the  court,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  notice  the. 
law,  the  law  would  have  been  cited.^'* 

Are  not  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side  themselves  prepared 
to  prove  what  Mr*  Randolph  said  he  was  prepared  to  prove:  that 
the  other  proper  process  has  always  been  construed  to  mean  a 
notice  or  vemrefacias;  and  that  if  the  court  had  not  decided  that  it 
was  not  bound  to  notice  this  law,  it  would  have  been  cited?  Is  it 
not  presumable  that  it  was  by  them  that  Mr.  Randolph  was 
prepared  to  prove  these  things?  If  they  could  prove  them  then^ 
can  they  not  prove  them  noiwi  The  argument  oi  Mr.  Randolph  is 
not  the  mere  argument«oi  counsel,  but  of  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
talents  in  the  nation,  selected,  for  his  abilities  and  learning,  his 
elaborate  arguments  and  knowledge,to  represent  what  the  law  was, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  Virginia  delegation  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  to  the  senate,  not  in  the  mere  character 
of  a  court  but  as  representing  the  justice  of  the  nation,  who  were 
as  much  bound  to  protect  innocence  as  to  punish  guilt.  I'he  au- 
thority on  which  to  decide  this  case  is  clear  and  found  by  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  Virginia;  which  has  never  been  otherwise  un- 
derstood or  represented  unless  by  advocates  whose  business  it  was 
to  amuse.  For  I  may  say  without  presumption  that  there  never 
was  a  proposition  better  supported  than  diis:  that  in  all  cases  of 
mbdemeanor  or  offences  not  capital,  the  accused  should  be  sum- 
moned and  not  uken  by  a  capias.  , 

Inpage  35  of  the  same  book,  I  find  Mr.  Hay's  name  mention- 
ed, where  he  states,  in  his  evidence  before  the  senate,  that  in  his 
argument  to  procure  a  postponement  of  Callender's  trial  he  took 
as  a  ground  that  the  law  of  Virginia  should  govern  in  that  case. 

[Here  Mr.  Botts  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hay  before  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  judge  Chase,  relative  to 
the  impropriety  of  issuing  the  capias  and  to  the  charge  of  rudeness 
to  the  counsel  on  CaUender's  trial,  when  Mr.  Hay  asked  whether 
he  referred  to  that  part  of  his  evidence  before  the  senate  for  the 
purpose  of  ridicule  or  to  inform  the  court.  He  said  that  he  had 
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never  heard  before  mere  arguments  adduced  as  autbori^;  and 
that  what  he  had  said,  had  not  been  clearly  understood.  A  de- 
sultory conversation  ensued.] 

Mr.  BoTTs  then  observed  that  his  respect  for  Mr.  Hay's 
known  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  summons  and  not 
a  capias  in  Callender^s  case,  according  to  the  Virginia  laws<»  con- 
firmed his  own  opinion;  diat  Mr.  Hay  was  a  character  of  consider- 
able consequence;  and  that  he  never  could  admit  to  be  depreciat- 
ed, whatever  was  the  result  of  the  deliberate  conviction  of  that 
gentleman's  mind.  Suppose,  said  he,  Mr.  Hay  had  written  a  book; 
that  he  was  recognised  as  the  author;  his  talents  being  universe 
ly  knowq*and 'acknowledged,  it  wo\ild  be  respected  in  a  court  of 
.  law.  They  would  give  it  this  respect  because  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Hay*  On  the  same  principle  I  respect  his  former  and  I  presume 
his  unaltered  'opinion,  that  a  summons  and  not  a  capias  was  the 
proper  process  in  that  case;  and  I  claim  all  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  (whose  law  and  practice  it  vindicates)  far  this 
opinion.  I  feel  the  most  ardent  desire,  if  I  can  do  it,  to  satisfy 
not  only  this  court  but  the  whole  world  that  the  process  now 
sought  for  is  the  only  legal  process;  and  that  on  every  correct 
principle  a  capias  would  be  improper. 

In  page  115.  of  the  same  book,  Mr.  Clarke,  an  able  and  re- 
spectable lawyer,  and  one  of  the  managers,  briefly  but  clearly  ex- 
plains and  supports  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the  impeach- 
ment; that  the  federal  courts  were  bound  by  the  law  of  Virginia 
which  directs  ^^  that  in  all  cases  not  capital  a  summons  or  other 
proper  process  shall  issue;*'  that  the  words,  **or  other  proper  pro- 
cess," applied  to  process  similar  to,  and  of  the  same  nature  as,  a 
summons;  that  whether  the  proper  process  were  a  summons  or  a 
capias,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  returnable  to  the  next  term\  that 
this  was  the  practice  in  the  courts  of  England  was  proved  by  re- 
ference to  Hawkins;  and  that  if  the  judge  did  not  know  the  law 
of  Virginia,  he  was  bound  to  know  the  laws  of  England;  that  he 
would  find  in  the  English  authorities  that  a  venire  facias^  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  summons,  was  the  proper  process  in  such 
cases,  and  returnable  to  the  next  term  of  the  court. 

I  have  already  shewn  that  this  has  been  the  practice  without  vari- 
ation in  this  courL  And  Hawkins m2dvoLchap.  27* sec*  9.,  (the  au- 
thority relied  pn  by  Mr.  Clarke)  shews  that  it  ha^  always  been  the 
practice  in  England:  ^  As  to  the  third  point,  (viz.  what  is  the  proper 
process  on  indictment  forcrimesof  an  inferior  nature)  it  seems  clear 
both  from  the  books,  which  speak  of  this  matter,  and  the  constant 
course  of  precedents,  that  a  venire  facias  (which  is  in  the  nature 
ofa  summons  to  cause  the  party  to  appear)  is  a  proper  process 
to  be  first  awarded  on  an  indictment  for  any  crime  (whether 
against  the  common  law  or  statute)  under  the  degree  of  treason, 
felony  or  mayhem,  except  in  such  cases  wherein  other  process  is 
directed  by  statute*  Also  such  a  venire  facias  seems  to  be  the 
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first  proper  process  on  an  information  in  the  crown  office  for  a 
debt  claimed  by  the  king,  as  having  been  forfeited  hy2ifelo  dese^ 
He  refers,  among  other  authorities,  to  Crompton^  151.  Daltoriy 
c.  132.  Co.  Entries^  358.  362,  363.  Fmchy  356.  Xastalj  263* 
1  SaunderSy  27, 

So  that  whether  the  rule  in  England  or  the  law  in  Virginia  be 
to  furnish  the  rule,  the  first  process  in  such  inferior  offences  is  a 
summons.  There  is  something  particular  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  legislature,  ^^  upon  presentment  &c.  of  an  offence  not  capital^ 
the  court  shall  order  the  clerk  to  issue  a  summons  Sec.  against  the 
person  or  persons  so  presented  "fo  appear  and  answer  such  present- 
ment  at  the  next  courtJ^  It  is  evident  that  it  was  in  contemplation 
of  the  legislature  to  make  a  distinction  between  offences  capital 
and  offences  not  capital;  that  in  the  former  the  accused,  if  not  al- 
ready in  custody,  snould  be  taken  by  a  capias^  but  in  the  latter 
the  party  should  only  be  summoned.  But  a  distinction  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  established  between  presentments  and  indictments;  that 
though  a  summons  were  the  proper  process  to  be  issued  on  a  pre« 
sentm.ent,  yet  a  capias  must  issue  after  an  indictment  found  to  be 
a  true  bill.  The  legislature  could  never  have  intended  to  make 
any  discrimination  between  them;  for  why  should  there  be  a  dif- 
ference between  process  on  a  presentment  and  on  an  indictment 
for  the  same  offence?  The  words  of  the  act  of  assembly  '*  upon 
presentment  of  an  offence  not  capital"  are  responsive  to  the  grand 
jurors*  oath.  The  term  presentment  is  used  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  in  that  oath,  and  includes  every  finding  of  a 
grand  jury,  whether  it  be  the  finding  a  bill  of  indictment  laid  be- 
fore them  by  the  public  prosecutor  to  be  true,  or  exhibiting  a 
charge  of  their  own  accord  without  such  indictment  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  a  presentment.  It  would  be  absurd  to  issue  a 
summons  when  an  offence  was  prosecuted  by  way  of  presentment, 
and  to  issue  a  capias  when  by  way  of  indictment.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  such  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the 
same  offence.  Blackstone^  in  the  Attk  vol.  of  hi^  Commentaries^ 
p.  301.,  savs  that  '^  a  presentment  gienerally-  taken,  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive term,  including  not  only  presentments  properly  so  cal- 
led, but  also  inquisitions  of  office  and  indictments  by  a  grand 
jury."  The  reason  why  the  word  presentment  is  used  in  the 
grand  jurors'  oath  is  because  it  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include 
all  indictments  as  well  as  all  presentments  properly  so  called;  and 
this  was  certainly  the  sense  in  which  the  legislature  used  it  in 
this  section  of  the  act.  The  grand  jury  are  to  make  presentments 
of  offences  capital  as  well  as  not  capitad,  and  where  indictments  are 
laid  before  them  as  well  as  where  they  take  notice  of  any  offence 
from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation.  In  Great  Britain  there 
is  no  mention  made  in  the  oath  -of  the  grand  jury  of  indictments* 
They  are  said  to  make  presentments,  but  not  indictments.  But 
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the  latter  is  included  in  their  oath.  So  here  the  law  is  the  same. 
The  consequence  of  their  construction  would  be,  that  this  act  of 
th'  legislature  would  apply  to  oi|[ence8  not  capital  in  some  cases, 
but  not  in  others;  whereas  the  application  ought  to  be  uniform.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Virginia  legislature  intended  it  to  be  so,  since 
this  absurdity  would  otherwise  follow,  that  when  a  preaentmeni 
was  made,  the  law  would  make  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  issue  a 
summons^  yet  on  an  indictment  for  an  oiFence  of  the  same  kind  and 
degree,  there  would  be  a  di£Ferent  process. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  consequence  will  result  from  our  con- 
struction: that  these  words  ^^or  other  proper  process^' will  be  with- 
out any  useful  meaning  if  you  limit  them  to  process  in  the  nature 
of  a  summons  or  a  venire  faciaa.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  case.  A 
venire  facias  was  the  usual  process  in  such  cases  in  England,  and 
waS'Very  probably  the  meaning  of  this  act,  as  I  have  before  sug- 
gested, though  they  were  careless  and  incautious  in  penning  it. 
We  must  then  inquire  what  is  the  practical  construction.  It  should 
have  said  (as  it  is  in  England)  that  ^^  when  a  presentment  is  made 
or  an  indictment  found  of  an  offence  not  capital,  a  summons  or 
venire  facias  should  issue."  This  would  have  clearly  expressed 
what  I  am  confident  was  their  real  meaning.  There  should  be  a 
particular  degree  of  designation  by  some  words  of  general  de- 
scription so  as  to  mark  the  boundary  between  process  in  cases 
capital  and  cases  beneath  that  degree.  And  the  question  is  whe- 
ther this  appear  from  the  practice  of  Virginia.  We  must  resort 
to  the^  law  of  the  state,  as  well  the  common  as  the  statute,  for  the 
application  of  it*  The  practice  is  unquestionably  according  to  oar 
construction;  and  in  some  cases,  where  it  has  obtained,  the  of- 
fence committed  was  of  such  enormity  as  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  government  itself. 

In  the  practice  of  our  own  courts,  as  early  as  the  year  1794, 
many  cases  have  occurred;  one  of  which  (Sinclair's)  is  exacdy 
like  the  present  and  founded  on  the  same  act  of  congress;  the  deci-  ' 
sion  in  which,  and  that  in  MundelPs  case,  (where  the  question  was 
bail  or  no  bail)  must  be  regarded  as  having  settled  the  practice  in 
Virginia.  And  this  practice  is  conformable  to  the  uniform  opinion 
of  all  those  in  authorit}^,  as  well  on  the  judge's  seat  as  off  it*  It 
has  been  the  opinion  of  professional  men  representing  the  justice  of 
the  whole  nation  collected  from  great  distances  and  dispersed  si- 
tuations throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  been  the  sense  of 
all  those  who  have  been  selected  to  devise  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence for  the  American  people,  and  of  all  who  have  considered  the 
point  with  attention.  Why  should  the  law  in  colonel  Burr's  case 
be  different  from  what  it  is  in  all  othersf 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  point  was  not  made  before,  on  the 
first  commitment  of  colonel  Burr,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  you 
yourself,  sitting  on  the  motion  to  commit,  considered  that  a  per- 
son charged  with  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  imprisonment. 
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was  bound  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  and  of  course  liable  to 
be  taken  by  a  capias.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  question  never 
was  put  to  you*  You  never  heard  \U^  Very  proper  reasons  incli> 
ned  the  counsel  not  to  put  it;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you 
would  pry  into  it  or  inform  yourself  particularly  on  the  subject 
when  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  relinquishment  of  it  by  the 
counsel. 

Chief  Justice* — I  took  it  for  granted  that  bail  was  requi* 
rable*  I  examined  the  point  though  not  made  by  the  counsel  and 
gave  that  opinion;  but  still  it  will  not  prevent  me  from  revising  it. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — It  was  deemed  by  those  gentlemen  a  question  of 
policy,  and  they  acted  accordingly.  They  found  the  tide  too  strong 
against  them,  the  public  mind  too  much  excited  when  he  was  first 
committed  to  ask  for  his  rights.  The  question  is  not  now  how  the 
public  mind  had  become  inflamed;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  state 
of  it  was  then  such  as  to  render  it  impolitic  in  the  opinion  of  his 
counsel  to  move  that  he  should  be  discharged. 

Colonel  Burr. — My  counsel  considered  it  as  a  question  of  po- 
licy, that  they  should  not  move  for  my  dischargt:  immediately. 
In  submitting  to  give  bail  as  to  the  misdemeanor,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  admit  the  right  to  demand  it;  but  as  a  question  of  policy^ 
I  did,  sir,  consent  that  not  one  word  should  be  said  on  the 
subject. 

Chief  Justice. — It  was  an  opinion  about  which  I  had  no 
doubt.  I  thought  that  bail  was  certainly  demandable;  and  the 
opinion  was  not  contested. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — It  will  be  recollected  by  the  court  that  the 
counsel  for  colonel  Burr  did  not  make  the  point. 

Chief  Justice.-— I  considered  the  law  to  be  clear  that  bail 
ought  to  be  required  whenever  imprisonment  is  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment. I  spoke  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  opinion  was 
not  contested;  and  I  concluded  that  it  was  supposed  not  to  be 
contestable;  but  I  am  willing  that  the  subject  may  be  now  fully 
examined,  and  to  correct  the  opinion  if  I  find  it  to  he  erroneous. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — My  purpose  was  to  shew  that  as  the  question 
had  not  been  considered  but  passed  sub  silentio^  it  might  now  be 
examined  precisely  as  if  colonel  Burr  had  never  given  bail;  that 
if  it  should  appear  that  he  ought  not  to  be  held  to  give  bail,  he 
should  be  discharged  from  his  recognisance;  and  if  decided 
against  him  that  a  capias  was  the  proper  process,  the  same  eflfect 
was  to  be  produced  by  shorter  means,  as  he  was  actually  in 
court. 

But  even  if  a  capias  were  the  proper  process  in  case  of  an  ac* 
tual  violation  of  the  act  of  congress,  the  circumstances  ought  to 
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be  considered  whether  the  evidence  warrant  die  conclusion  tliat 
the  accused  really  intended  to  violate  the  law.  Now  we  insist  that 
an  expedition  against  Mexico  was  never  intended  but  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Spain;  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  meritori^ 
ous.  We  have  been  lately  approaching  a  British  war.  I  have 
understood  that  some  ships  were  preparing  and  equipping  for  war 
at  Philadelphia  some  weeks  ago^  in  expectation  of  such  an  event; 
and  that  many  people  calculated  with  as  much  certainty  on  the 
happening  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  the  persons  who  me- 
ditated an  expedition  against  Mexico  calculated  on  a  war  with 
Spain.  War  with  Britain  might  have  been  as  much  in  the  con- 
templation  of  the  owners  of  those  ships  then^  as  war  with  Spain 
was  ceruunly  in  the  contemplation  of  die  others  about  Decem- 
ber 1806.  The  indictment,  against  any  person  charged  with  set- 
ting on  foot  such  an  expedition  against  the  territories  of  a  nation 
with  which  we  are  at  peace,  must  explicidy  charge  a  specific  vi* 
olation  of  that  law;  but  the  accused  may  be  able  to  prove,  by  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  the  expedition  which  he  meditated  was 
only  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
country  against  whose  dominions  it  was  intended.  And  though 
here  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  prove  that  it  was  only  intended 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  event  of  such  war,  yet  the  offence  must  be 
proved  against  us,  all  the  evidence  considered,  and  the  guilt  as- 
certained, if  it  existed.  It  would  be  no  oflFence  whatever  to  set  on 
foot  or  carry  on  such  an  expedition  in  the  event  of  such  war. 
As  in  the  event  of  the  relations  of  peace  between  this  countiy  and 
Great  Britainhaving  terminated,it  would  have  been  no  violaUon  of 
the  law  to  fit  and  equip  those  ships*— so  the  preparations  charged 
to  have  been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  accused,  having  been  in- 
tended only  for  the  event  of  a  war  with  Spain,  were  not  illegal  or 
punishable. 

What  then  is  the  proper  process  to  be  issued  in  a  case  where 
there  is  such  a  probability  of  innocence,  and  where  if  an  offence 
were  really  committed,  it  was  so  trivial  in  grade?  What  process 
would  issue  in  England  if  there  were  such  a  law?  If  there  be  no 
precedent,  and  you  are  to  make  one  in  colonel  Burr's  case,  you 
ought  to  act  with  due  caution.  Will  you  issue  a  catku  against 
him  and  |udge  from  the  face  of  the  indictment  that  he  is  guiky 
instead  of  presuming  him  to  be  innocent  till  the  contrary  be  pro* 
ved?  You  issue  a  capias.  The  individual  is  taken  by  it  azid  lodged 
in  gaol,  where  he  will  lie  six  months  till  another  term;  and  after 
all  he  maybe  innocent.  You  imprison  him  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
whether  he  should  be  imprisoned  or  not!  You  inflict  punishment 
on  him  therefore  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  deserve  it  or 
not;  and  yet  after  all  he  may  be  entirely  innocent,  or  guilt}-  only  in 
so  trivial  a  degree  that  you  would  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment 
Qtf  three  hours'  imprisonment  for  it.  I  hope  sir,  that  the  law  i»  the 
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^me  to  all:  to  the  poorest  what  it  is  to  the  richest  man  in  ihe 
community;  and  that  considering  all  the  reasons  which  we  have 
asstgned,  the  court  will  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  colonel 
Burr  will  be  entitled  to  those  immunities  which  have  been  con« 
ferred  on  others;  and  that  he  will  not  be  kept  in  custody. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  mentioned  some  cases  decided  in  the  general 
court  of  this  commonwealth,  in  which  a  different  course  of  prose« 
cution,  from  that  now  insisted  on  by  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States,  had  been  pursued;  and  that  the  uniform  practice  in  that 
court  had  been  to  issue  a  venire  faciasy  and  not  a  capias^  against 
any  person  charged  with  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Hat. — I  feel  very  little  solicitude  about  the  result  of  the 
motion  or  about  the  very  singular  manner  observed  by  gentle- 
men in  commencing  and  carrying  on  this  bold  defence.  ^^  It  re- 
quires some  little  exertion,"  some  little  selfdenial  and  forbearance, 
to  hear  such  extraordinary  arguments  (arguments  which  seenji  to 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ridicule  or  personal  reflection) 
with  patience*  But  I  beg  leave  to  give  gentlemen  notice  that  no- 
thing that  they  can  say  will  have  the  least  effect  on  my  feelings. 
On  the  present  occasion  they  pursue  a  course  which  is  very  un- 
usual: a  course  which  I  never  did  and  never  will  adopt.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  prosecution  will  never  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  discussion  of  collateral  points,  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before 
the  court,  has  (I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  so)  occupied  many 
days,  which  ought  not  have  taken  up  so  many  minutes.  But  I 
will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  in  recounting  the  time 
which  has  been  lost  in  unnecessary  discussion.  The  question 
now  before  the  court  is,  whether  the  accused  is  to  be  discharged 
from  this  prosecution  without  giving  bail.  This  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  question;  and  I  consider  it  as  already  decided,  after 
great  deliberation,  by  what  was  done  by  your  Honour  before,  in 
this  very  case.  The  opinion  which  you  gave  was  perspicuous 
and  clear,  without  any  contradiction  or  confusion  of  ideas.  £very 
part  was  equally  luminous. 

Should  they  move  to  discharge  him  entirely,  I  will  object  to  it 
on  Che  ground  of  the  treason  alleged  against  him,  in  s6me  place 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 

This  indictment  is  for  preparing  or  providing  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  military  enterprise  against  the  territories  of  a  pow- 
er with  which  we  are  at  peace.  And  I  consider  the  33d  sec- 
tion of  the  judicial  act  as  proving  most  clearly  that  bail  must  be 
given  in  this  case.  It  provides  **  that  for  any  crime  or  offence 
against  the  United  States,  the  offender  may,  by  any  justice  or 
judge  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  magistrate  of  any  of  the  United  States,  where  he  may  be 
found,  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  against  offenders  in 
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such  state,  and. at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned^  or  hailed^  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before 
such  court  of  the  United  States,  as  by  this  act  has  cognisance  of 
the  oflenc^e*''  Now  what  does  the  act  direct  to  be  donef  When 
any  offence  is  committed  against  the  United  States,  the  offender 
is  to  be  arrested,  an,d  then  imprisoned  or  bailed*  It  is  impossible 
for  the  ingeuuity  of  man  to  mistake  or  to  prevent  or  elude  the 
operation  of  this  law. 

Mr  Botts  has  observed  that  the  34th  section  of  this  law  (the 
judicial  act)  makes  a  direct  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  several 
states,  and  adopts  them  as  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  cases,  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  criminal  as  civil.  I  think 
there  is  not  the  least  force  in  the  remarks  of  Mn  Botts  on  that 
subject;  but  you  will  recollect  the  distinction  stated  by  yourself  in 
the  case  of  Logwood. 

I  thought  the  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act,  which  declares 
that  ^^  the  laws  of  the  several  states  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of 
decision  in  trials  at  common  law,  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,^'  was  intended  to  apply  to  civil  cases,  to  suits  at  common 
law,  contradistinguished  from  cases  in  admiralty  and  equity. 
My  doubt  was  whether  it  extended  to  criminal  cases;  and  this  I 
submitted  to  the  court.  I  endeavoured,  when  an  objection  was 
made  to  the  indictment,  to  shew,  among  other  reasons,  that  it 
might  be  maintained  according  to  the  laws  of  this  state,  as  adopt- 
ed by  that  section.  But  though  the  indictment  was  supported  as 
correct  in  principle,  the  court  on  this  poipt  declared  that  this  sec- 
tion only  extended  to  civil  cases,  and  made  the  very  dbtinction 
which  is  so  contemptuously  mentioned  by  Mr.  Botts* 

Mr.  Botts. — I  did  not  mean  to  be  impolite.  In  whatever 
manner  I  ma}' have  expressed  myself  to  support  what  my  judg- 
ment approved,  I  intended  to  be  polite  and  decorous  to  gentle- 
men opposed  to  me. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  beg  leave  to  state  what  is  the  practice  of  this 
country.  It  is  true  that  not  many  laws  of  Virginia  have  any  di- 
rect application  to  this  subject,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  but  I  believe  the  practipe  of  this  state  ccw*- 
responds  with  the  exception  or  distinction  I  contended  for. 

When  a  man  is  presented  by  a  grand  jury,  or  a  bill  is  found 
against  him,  a  venire  facias  issues  to  summon  him,  which  is  re- 
turnable to  the  next  court.  And  on  the  return  of  this  summons,  a 
capias  is  awarded  of  course  against  him  for  not  appearing  to  an- 
swer the  summons;  (and  the  court  may  have  the  power  to  direct 
the  clerk  to  issue  the  capias^  for  good  cause  shewn,  at  any  time). 
But  when  a  man  is  arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  a 
crime,  he  is  next  brought  before  a  magistrate  to  be  examined  fior 
the  commission  of  that  offence^  as  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  any 
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Other  misdemeanor  of  that  kind.  He  is  bound  by  the  magis- 
trate (unless  there  be  no  credible  evidence  again|t  him,  in  which 
ease  he  is  discharged)  to  appear  at  the  next  court  in  order  to  be 
examined  and  desd^  with  according  to  law.  If  he  do  not  give  a 
recognisance,  he  is  committed  to  gaoL  To  speak  correcdy,  he  is 
not  permitted  to  appear  without  giving  security  and  entering  in-< 
to  a  recognisance  that  he  will  appear  at  the  next  term.  After  he 
is  taken  by  the  capiasy  or  appears  pursuant  to  the  recognisance, 
his  trial  takes  place.  On  grounds  of  convenience  and  reason,  I 
ask  you,  where  can  be  the  least  propriety  of  permitting  a  deitnd- 
ant  to  appear  without  giving  bail?  If  left  to  himself  ^e  never  will 
be  tried;  if  he  give  no  bail  he  may  make  his  escape  instantly. 
He  must  be  brought  before  the  court,  but  cannot  be  enlarged 
without  giving  bail. 

I  presume  the  court  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  motion  now 
made  ought  not  to  be  sustained;  that  the  accused  will  not  be  sum- 
moned or  permitted  to  appear  to  the  indictment  without  giving 
bail.  Two  other  clauses  of  the  same  section  confirm  the  opinion 
that  bail  ought  to  be  given  in  all  such  cases:  that  for  any  offence- 
against  the  United  States,  the  accused  must  be  arrested,  and  not 
merely  summoned.  ^^  Upon  all  arr^s^^  in  criminal  cases,  bail  shall  be 
admitted,  except  where  the  punishment  may  be  death;"  &c.  ^^  and 
if  a  person  committed  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  or  a  judge 
of  the  district  court,  for  an  offence  not  punishable  with  death,  shsXL 
afterwards  procure  bail,  and  there  be  no  judge  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  to  take  the  same,  it  may  be  taken  by  any 
judge  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  law  of  such  state."  It 
would  be  strange  and  inconsistent  that  the  party  accused  should 
be  required  to  give  bail  to  appear  before  the  court,  and  after  he 
did  appear  that  he  should  be  discharged  without  bail,  before  he 
had  trial. 

Here  a  long  and  desultory  debate  took  place. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  thought  the  words  of  the  act  of  congress  con- 
clusive as  to  this  question,  that  ^^  the  offender  may  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  or  bailed,"  but  how?  ^^  Agreeably  to  the  usual 
modes  of  process  against  offenders  in  such  state;^  that  though  the 
punishment  was  provided  by  the  aa  of  congress,  yet  the  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  according  to  the  laws  of  the  several  states;  and 
if  the  laws  of  the  state  do  not  allow  an  arrest  at  all^  then  they  do 
not  admit  an  arrest  in  this  case;  that  it  was  ccmfined  to  the  usual 
process  in  the  state;  that  the  gentlemen  for  the  prosecution  con- 
stantly declaimed  against  the  waste  of  time  occasioned  by  unne« 
cessary  discussion:  but  he  took  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  remarks 
of  that  sort  were  as  little  applicable  to  his  fritnd,  Mr.  Botts,  as  to 
any  gentleman;  he  would  neither  except  himself  nor  any  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side;  that  all  he  had  said  was  in  an  investigatieft 
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oF  legal  principles  directed  to  the  understanding  of  the  courtj 
that  the  gentleman  had  asked  whether  this  prosecution  were  ever 
to  be  ended.  If,  said  Mr.  Wickham,  that  question  had  come  from 
my  client,  it  would  have  been  natural  and  proper;  and  I  wonder 
that  he  did  not  put  it  to  the  gendemen  concerned  in  the  prosecu- 
tion; for  according  to  their  mode  of  conductinc;  it, the  life  of  a  man 
would  be  insufficient  to  terminate  it*  According  to  die  principles 
which  the  gendemen  on  the  odier  side  have  advanced,  and  the 
zeal  and  perseverance  which  they  have  displayed,  an  hundred 
years  might  be  employed  in  it. 

After  reverting  to  the  subject  of  die  proceedings,  and  aver- 
ring that  they  ought  to  conform  to  the  state  laws,  Mr.  Wickham 
asked,  whether  so  great  a  right  as  that  of  personal  liberty  were  to 
he  taken  away  by  implication.  He  said  that  a  law  which  imposed 
high  penalties  ought  to  be  taken  strictly;  and,  if  the  words  would 
bear  that  construction,  it  must  be  expounded  favourably  to  the 
citizen;  that  if  they  did  not  follow  the  laws  of  a  particular  state, 
they  would  not  resort  to  the  common  law,  as  Mr.  Hay  would 
readily  admit;  and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, whenever  the  act  of  congress  was  silent,  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia must  govern;  that  they  were  in  fact  the  laws  of  this  court. 

Mr.  Hat  insisted  that  in  cases  of  flagrant  enormity  a  venire 
facias  should  not  issue,  but  a  capias  to  bring  the  offender  before 
the  court;  that  whether  the  process  were  made  returnable  imme- 
diately or  at  the  next  court,  whether  a  venire  facias  or  a  ca/na& 
issued,  let  die  party  come  before  the  court  when  or  hoxv  he 
would,  he  must  give  bail. 

Mr.  Wickham  denied  the  law  to  be  so.  He  considered  it  as 
perfectly  clear,  that  wherever  the  practice  had  been  to  issue  a 
venire  faciaSy  it  had  been  equally  the  practice  for  the  accused  to 
appear  by  attorney.  He  recollected  no  instance  where  the  party 
brought  before  the  court  by  a  venire  facias  had  given  baiL  And 
if  there  were  such  a  precedent  in  the  state  of  Vir^nia,  he  begged 
that  it  might  be  produced.  There  had  been  several  cases  in  this 
court,  in  aU  of  which  a  venirefactas  had  issued,  and  die  parties 
aj^ared  without  giving  bail.  What,  said  he,  is  a  venirefactas? 
A  summons.  Does  the  officer  take  him  into  custody  and  impri- 
son him?  He  dcies  not.  He  only  serves  the  summons,  and  the  par- 
ty appears;  or,  if  he  fail  to  appear,  subjects  himself  to  a  capias^ 
in  the  second  instance. 

Mr.  Hat  stated  the  practice  to  be  otherwise;  that  in  the 
counties  the  magistrates  issued  their  warrants  to  apprehend  per* 
sons  charged  with  great  or  enormous  misdemeanors;  that  the 
warrant  Inquired  the  officer  to  bring  the  offenders  before  the 
magistrate  issuing  it,  or  some  other;  and  on  the  appearance  of 
any  such  offender  before  either  magistrate,  he  was  compelled  to 
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cuter  into  a  recognisance  tO/appear  at  the  next  court  and  abide 
by  its  decision;  and  if  he  refused  to  give  biul,  he  would  be  com- 
mitted.  If  he  appeared,  and  was  not  tried  at  the  next  court,  he 
must  enter  into  a  further  recognisance,  or  be  committed.  Mn 
Hay  appealed  to  the  court,  whether  this  were  not  the  invariaUe 
practice  in  the  country* 

Mr.  WicKHAM  said  that  there  was  no  instance  of  such  prac- 
tice in  the  superior  courts;  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  say, 
positively,  how  they  proceeded  in  the  inferior  courts,  because  he 
was  not  very  conversant  in  their  practice;  but  he  could  safely  say, 
that  the  gendeman  had  neither  explained  the  reason  nor  extent  of 
this  practice;  thtu  he  knew  that  the  most  common  cases  were 
breaches  of  the  peace;  that  the  party  accused  generally  entered  in- 
to a  recognisance  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  mean  time  and  to  appear 
at  the  next  county  court,  and  if  the  court  on  hearing  the  evidence 
judged  it  proper,  he  was  ordered  to  give  a  new  recognisance  for 
keeping  the  peace;  that  this  was  in  all  human  probability  the  ut- 
most extent  of  the  practice  in  those  courts;  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  any  other  cases  than  those  of  violations  of  the  public  peace, 
the  preservation  of  which  was  so  essential  to  the  public  felicity; 
that  the  magistrates  were  not  perfectly  conusant  of  the  law; 
but  if  such  a  usage  had  prevailed,  without  the  sanction  of  a  deli- 
berate decision  of  a  superior  court,  this  court  would  not  consider 
itself  bound  by  it,  but  vary  the  course  of  proceeding;  that  if  this 
practice  had  been  continued  for  20  years,  it  ought  not,  all  cir- 
cumstances duly  considered,  to  be  much  respected;  that  there 
existed  no  fair  means  of  reviewing  it;  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals,  the  tribunal  of  the 
dernier  resort  in  this  state,  in  which  he  had  himself  a  consider- 
able standing  for  a  number  of  years;  that  the  question  had  been 
recently  argued  in  that  court,  whether  it  had  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  cases.  Its  own  practice  was  referred  to;  and 
it  said  that  the  point  had  never  been  considered;  and  it  deter- 
mined it  had  no  jurisdiction.  He  apprehended  that  it  was  not 
improper  to  state  the  motives  of  colonel  Burr's  counsel  in  submit- 
ting before  to  give  bail  as  to  the  misdemeanor.  Colonel  Burr 
did  object  to  it;  but  his  counsel  thought  that  such  was  the  infa- 
tuation of  the  public  mind,  and  so  vic^ent  the  prejudices  against 
him,  that  widi,  or  without  process,  he  would  have  been  taken 
and  transported  to  some  other  place  if  released  here.  He  there- 
fore gave  bail  as  to  the  misdemeanor,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  court.  The  idea  of  his  counsel  was 
their  own  exclusively. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  when  he  mentioned  the  difficul- 
ty of  entering  into  an  examination  of  evidence,  at  the  instance  of 
the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  ip  order  to  commit  the  accirsed^ 
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to  be  sent  to^Kentucky  or  some  other  state,  it  was  on  a  supposition 
that  he  was  actually  confined  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor  in 
this  court,  and  that  those  coun9el  had  a  right  to  elect  the  place 
to  which  he  should  be  sent,  and  to  dismiss  the  prosecution  here, 
if  they  preferred  to  send  him  to  another  state.  But  the  prece- 
dents in  this  court,  which  had  been  quoted,  differed  from  his  idea 
of  the  effect  of  the  act  of  congress  relative  to  process  in  criminal 
prosecutions*  The  subject  required  consideration;  and  he  would 
decide  according  to  the  result  of  his  reflections. 

Mr.  BoTTs  observed,  that  he  had  read  a  considerable  number 
of  authorities  to  the  court  in  support  of  his  argument  to  shew 
that  a  summons  was  the  proper  process;  but  that  Mr.  Hay  had 
neither  .answered  his  authorities  nor  arguments;  that  his  silence 
might  indeed  be  taken  as  a  mortifying  contempt  of  the  gentle- 
man, had  he  not  sometimes  interrupted  him;  that  had  he  not 
honoured  him  with  the  interruptions,  and  occasionally  manifested 
uneasiness,  he  might  have  concluded  that  the  gentleman  thought 
that  his  arguments  deserved  no  notice;  but  that  such  conduct,  of 
itself,  induced  him  to  think  that  there  was  some  weight  in  his 
argument;  that  unquestionably,  that  part,  which  was  founded  on 
the  decision  of  judge  Iredell,  could  not  be  answered. 

Mr.  Botts  then  made  some  very  facetious  remarks  on  the  au- 
thority of  county  court  magistrates,  which  Mr.  Hay  had  called  to 
his  aid;  and  on  some  ludicrous  mistakes  committed  by  some  of 
them,  in  the  course  of  their  judicial  conduct.  He  said  that  the  prac- 
tice of  different  magistrates  in  different  parts  of  the  country  varied 
much,  and  however  meritorious  their  conduct,  or  upright  their  in- 
tentions, (and  he  acknowledged  that  a  great  proportion  of  them 
were  very  respectable)  their  necessarily  limited  information  roust 
prevent  dieir  decisions  from  being  considered  as  authority;  that 
colonel  Burr^had  reason  to  apprehend  danger,  not  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrates,  but  from  the  violence  and  turbulence 
of  the  mob;  that  this  induced  the  submission  to  give  bail  contra- 
ry to  the  conviction  of  the  accused;  that  it  was  not  demandable 
of  right; 

Mr.  Botts  then  recapitulated  all  the  circumstances  of  what  he 
deemed  "  the  history  of  colonel  Burr's  sufferings,  from  his  first 
illegal  seizure  and  transportation  till  the  termination  of  his  close 
confinement  in  gaol,  after  a  true  bill  had  been  found  against  him 
by  improper  means,  and  the  mistake  of  the  grand  jury  with  res- 
pect to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court."  He  concluded,  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  court  would  decide  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
cess that  conduces  to  the  preservation,  not  to  the  depression  of 
liberty* 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  opinion  which  he  had  given 
«n  the  impropriety  of  hearing  evidence  to  support  the  motion  to 
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commit,  while  the  indictments  for  the  misdemeanor  were  depend- 
mg,  was  predicated  on  the  belief,  that  they  were  confined  by  the 
process  of  this  court.  He  thought  that  a  capias  ought  to  have 
issued,  but  had  not  fully  considered  the  question;  that  his  own 
impression  was  direcdy  against  those  decisions  which  were  re- 
lied on  by  Mr.  Botts;  but  he  would  consider  the  point,  and  if 
he  should  conclude  that  he  was  bound  by  those  precedents,  he 
would  decide  in  conformity  to  ihem. 

Mr.  Hat  inquired,  where  the  propriety  could  be  of  issuing  a 
process  to  bring  into  court  a  person  who  was  at  this  very  mo- 
ment in  custody  before  the  court. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  if  a  capias  should  be  determin- 
ed to  be  the  proper  process,  he  should  consider  the  situation  of 
the  party,  and  direct  that  he  should  not  be  discharged  till  the 
cause  was  finally  decided.  If  a  capias  should  be  considered  not 
to  be  the  proper  process,  a  venire  facias  must  be  awarded.  There 
was  another  consideration:  if  a  venire  facias  issued,  it  would  in- 
volve the  right  to  a  continuance  of  the  cause  till  another  term* 
He  would  consider  that  with  the  principal  question. 

The  court  took  time  to  consider;  and  adjourned  till  to-mor- 
row. 

Thursday,  September  3, 1807. 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  following  opinion , of  the 
court  on  the  proper  process  to  bring  A^ron  Burr   before  the         ^ 
court  to  answer  the  bdictment  for  the  misdemeanor. 

The  question  now  before  the  court  is  whether  bail  be  demand- 
able  from  a  person  actually  in  custody,  against  whom  an  indict* 
ment  for  a  misdemeanor  has  been  found  by  a  grand  jury.  As 
conducing  directly  to  a  decision  of  this  point,  the  question  has 
been  discussed  whether  a  summons  or  a  capias  would  be  the  pro- 
per process  to  bring  the  accused  in  to  answer  the  indictment,  if, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  were  not  before  the  court. 

It  seems  to  be  the  established  practice  of  Virginia  in  such  ca- 
ses to  issue  a  summons  in  the  first  instance;  and  if  by  any  act  of 
congress  the  laws  of  the  several  states  be  adopted  as  the  rules  by 
which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  governed  in  cri? 
minal  prosecutions,  the  question  is  at  an  end;  for  I  should  admit 
the  settled  practice  of  the  state  courts  as  the  sound  construction  of 
the  state  law  under  which  that  practice  has  prevailed. 

The  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act,  it  is  contended,  has  made 
this  adoption. 

The  words  of  that  section  are  *^  that  the  laws  of  the  several 
states,  except  where  the  constitution,  treaties  or  statutes  of  the 
United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be  regard- 
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ed  as  rules  of  decision  in  triads  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States^  in  cases  where  they  apply." 

It  might  certainly  be  well  doubted  whether  this  section,  (if  it 
should  be  construed  to  extend  to  all  the  proceedings  in  a  case 
where  a  reference  can  be  made  to  the  state  laws  for  a  rule  of  de- 
cision at  the  trial,)  can  comprehend  a  case  where,  at  the  trial  in 
chief,  no  such  reference  can  be  made.  Now  in  criminal  cases  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  constitute  the  sole  rule  of  decision;  and 
no  man  can  be  condemned  or  prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts  on 
a  state  law.  The  laws  of  the  several  states  therefore  cannot  be 
regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  for  oifences  against  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  to  me  too  that  the  techni^cal  term, 
^^  trials  at  common  law,"  used  in  the  section,  is  not  correcdy  ap* 
plicable  to  prosecutions  for  crimes.  I  have  always  conceived 
them  to  be,  in  this  section,  applied  to  civil  suits,  as  contradistin* 
guished  from  criminal  prosecutions,  as  well  as  to  suits  at  common 
law  as  contradistinguished  from  those  which  come  before  the 
court  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity  or  admiralty. 

The  provision  of  this  section  would  seem  to  be  inapplicable  to 
original  process,  for  another  reason.  The  case  is  otherwise  provi- 
ded for  by  an  act  of  congress.  The  14th  section  of  the  judicial 
act  empowers  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ^^  to  issue  all  writs 
not  specially  provided  for  by  statute,  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  agreeable  to 
the  principles  and  usages  of  law." 

This  section  seems  to  me  to  give  this  court  power  to  devise 
the  process  for  bringing  any  person  before  it  who  has  committed 
*  an  offence  of  which  it  has  cognisance,  and  not  to  refer  it  to  the 
state  law  for  that  process*  The  limitation  on  this  power  is,  that 
the  process  shall  be  agreeable  to  *the  principles  and  usages  of 
law.  By  which  I  understand  those  *  general  principles  and  those 
general  usages  which  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  legislative  acts 
of  any  particular  state,  but  iti  that  generally  recognised  and  long 
established  law,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  laws  of  every 
state* 

Upon  general  principles  of  law  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  judgment  is  to  affect  the  person,  the  person 
ought  to  be  held  subject  to  that  judgment.  Thus  in  civil  actions 
where  the  body  may  be  taken  in  execution  to  satisfy  the  judg. 
ment,  bail  may  be  demanded*  If  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  be  sup- 
ported by  very  strong  probability,  as  in  debt  upon  a  specialty,  bsul 
is  demandable  without  the  intervention  of  ajpdge.  Ifthere  be  no 
such  clear  evidence  of  the  debt,  bail  is  often  required  upon  the  af- 
fidavit of  the  party.  Now,  reasoning  by  analogy  from  civil  suits 
to  criminal  prosecutions,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable,  where 
there  is  such  evidence  as  an  indictment  found  by  a  grand  jury,  to 
use  such  process  as  will  hold  the  person  of  the  accused  widiin 
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the  power  of  the  court,  or  furnish  security  that  the  person  will  be 
brought  forward  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Yet  the  course  of  the  common  law  appears  originally  to  have 
been  otherwise.  It  appears  from  Hawkins  that  the  practice  of 
the  English  courts  was  to  issue  a  venire  facias  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor.  This  practice  how- 
ever is  stated  by  Btackstone  to  liave  been  changed.  He  says,  (yoL 
4.  p*  319.)  ^*and  so  in  the  case  of  misdemeanors,  it  is  now  the 
usual  practice  for  any  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  upon 
certificate  of  an  indictment  found,  to  award  a  writ  of  capias  im- 
mediately, in  order  to  bring  in  the  defendant." 

It  is  then  (he  Eoglish  construction  of  the  common  law,  that  al- 
though in  the  inferior  courts  the  venire  facias  might  be  the  usual 
course,  and  although  it  had  prevailed,  yet  that  a  judge  of  the 
king's  bench  might  issue  a  capias  in  the  first  instance. 

This  subject  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure governed  by  the  33d  section  of  the  judicial  act.  That  section 
provides,  that  for  any  crime  or  oiFence  against  the  United  States, 
the  offender  may,  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  against 
offenders  in  that  state  where  he  is  found,  be  arrested  and  impri- 
soned or  bailed  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  act  contem|!lates  an  arrest,  not  a  summons;  and  this  ar- 
rest is  to  be,  not  solely  for  offences  for  which  the  state  laws  autho- 
rize an  arrest,  but,  ^*  for  any  crime  or  offence  against  the  United 
States."  I  do  not  understand  the  reference  to  the  state  law  re- 
specting the  mode  oTprocess  a3  overruling  the  preceding  gene- 
ral words  and  limiting  the  power  of  arrest  to  cases  in  which  ac- 
cording to  the  state  laws  a  person  might  be  arrested,  but  simply 
as  prescribing  the  mode  to  be  pursued.  Wherever  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  an  offender  is  to  be  arrested,  the  process  of 
arrest  employed  in  the  state  shall  be  pursued;  but  an  arrest  is  po- 
sitively enjoined  for  any  offence  against  the  United  States.  This 
construction  is  confirmed  by  the  succeeding  words:  the  offender 
shall  be  imprisoned  or  bailed  as  the  case  may  be.  There  exists 
no  power  to  direct  the  offender,  or  to  bind  him  without  bail,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  court;  which  would  certainly  have  been  allowed 
had  the  act  contemplated  a  proceeding  in  such  a  case  which 
should  leave  the  person  at  large  without  security.  But  he  is  abso- 
lutely to  be  imprisoned  or  bailed  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  section  it  is  enacted  ^^  that 
upon  all  arrests  in  criminal  cases  bail  shall  be  admitted,  except 
where  the  punishment  may  be  death." 

There  is  no  provision  for  leaving  the  person  at  large  without 
bail;  and  I  have  ever  construed  this  section  to  impose  it  as  a  duty 
on  the  magistrate  who  proceeds'  against  any  offender  against  the 
United  States  to  commit  or  bail  him.  I  perceive  in  the  law  no 
other  course  to  be  pursued. 
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This  section,  it  is  true,  does  not  respect  the  process  upon  afti 
indictment.  But  the  law  would  be  inconsistent  with  itself  if  it  re- 
quired a  magistrate  to  arrest  for  any  oflFence  against  the  United 
States — if  it  commanded  him  on  every  arrest  to  commit  or  to  baQ« 
and  yet  refused  a  capias  and  permitted  the  same  offender  to  go 
at  large,  so  soon  as  an  indictment  was  found  against  him.  This 
section  therefore  appears  to  me  lo  be  entitled  to  great  influence 
in  determining  the  court  on  the  mode  of  exercising  the  power 
;  giyen  by  the  14th  section  in  relation  to  process. 

On  the  impeachment  which  has  been  mentioned,  this  point 
was  particularly  committed  to  Mr*  Lee,  and  the  law  upon  it 
was  fully  demonstrated  by  him. 

The  only  difficulty  I  ever  felt  on  this  question  was  produced 
by  the  former  decision  of  judge  IredelL  If  the  state  practice  on 
.this  subject  had  been  adopted  I  should  have  held  myself  bound 
by  that  adoption.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  state  practice  as 
adopted.  MundelPs  case  was  a  civil  suit;  and  the  decision  was 
that  the  state  rule  respecting  bail  in  civil  actions  must  prevaiL 
Sinclair's  case  was  indeed  a  case  similar  to  this;  and  in  Sinclair's 
case  a  venire  facias 'w^'^  issued.  But  I  am  informed  by  the  clerk 
that  this  was  his  act  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney,  not  the  act  of 
the  court.  The  point  was  not  brought  before  the  court. 

In  Callender's  case,  a  capias^  or  what  is  the  Same  thing,  a 
bench  warrant  was  issued.  This  was  the  act  of  the  court;  bat, 
not  having  been  an  act  on  argument,  or  wilji  a  view  of  the  whole 
law  of  the  case  and  of  former  decisions,  I  should  not  havt  consi- 
dered it .  as  overruling  those  decisions  if  such  existed.  But  there 
has  been  no  decision  expressly  adopting  the  state  practice;  and 
the  decision  in  Callender's  case  appears  to  me  to  be  correct, 
f  I  think  the  capias  the  more  proper  process.  It  is  conformable 

t  to  the  practice  of  England  at  the  titne  of  our  revolution,  and  is^ 

|.  I  think,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  33d  section  of  the  ju- 

dicial act.  I  shall  therefore  adopt  it. 

To  issue  the  capias  to  take  into  custody  a  person  actually  in 

custody  would  be  an  idle  ceremony.  In  such  a  case  the  order  of 

the  court  very  properly  supplies  the  place  of  a  capias*  The  only 

"'  di£Ference  between  proceeding  by  capias  and  by  order,  which  I 

can  perceive,  would  be  produced  by  making  the  writ  returnable 
to  the  next  term. 

As  soon  as  this  opinion  had  been  delivered,  Mr.  Hay  said  that 
he  would  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  indictment  for  the  misde- 
meanor. 

Chief  Justice. — The  issue,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  made  up« 

Mr.  Burr. — A  letter  has  been  demanded  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States^  which  has  been  often  promised  but  not  yet 
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produced.  I  wish  to  know  whether  that  letter  be  in  court,  and 
whether  it  cannot  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Hat.— I  have  not  seen  the  letter  though  I  have  most 
minutely  searched  for  it  among  my  papers.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  it  may  be  among  them;  but  I  presume  that  a  copy  of  it  verifi- 
ed by  affidavit  would  do;  and  that  the  production  of  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  at  the  trial.  This  copy  is  ready  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Burr. — The  president  said  that  he  had  means  to  have 
access  to  that  letter,  and  promised  that  it  should  be  produced.  It 
is  strange,  after  this,  that  it  is  not  here.  I  am  not  disposed  to  ad- 
mit a  copy. 

Mr.  MARTiN.-^It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  the  attorney 
general  has  been  at  Washington  since  application  was  made  for 
this  letter. 

Mr.  H  AT.^-1  wrote  for  it  to  Mr.  Rodney  the  attorney  general, 
and  he  has  sent  me  a  large  bundle  of  papers.  It  is  probable  that 
he  has  sent  it  among  them,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  it 
after  a  very  minute  se^ch.  General  Wilkinson  has  a  copy  of  it 
verified  on  oath. 

Chief  Justice. — ^Unles||^he  loss  of  the  original  be  proved,  a 
copy  cannot  be  admitted.  ^ 

Mr.  Burr  then  observed  that  he  would  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  court  to  the  subject  of  bail,  as  he  understood  frmtn  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court  just  delivered  that  bail  was  demanded;  that  cir- 
cumstances had  considerably  varied  since  bail  had  been  first  de- 
manded of  him,  and  some  of  them  ought  to  induce  a  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  the  bail;  that  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  se« 
A'eral  claims  against  him;. and  he  had  incurred  great  expenses; 
that  he  was  not  able  to  give  bail  in  as  large  a  sum  as  he  had 
given  at  first;  that  his  ability  being^ssened,  the  same  sum  would 
be  now  much  more  oppressive  than  it  had  been  then;  that  it  ought 
to  be  recollected  that  the  indictment  for  treason  had  failed;  that 
he  thought  that,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  half  the  sum 
required  of  him  at  first  would  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 

Mr.  BoTTs.-— The  court  has  overruled  us,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  acquiesce.  I  suppose  that  in  this  country  the  only  mode  of  es- 
tablishing a  criterion  to  regulate  the  amount  of  bail  to  be  taken 
from  any  individual  is  by  looking  at  the  state  of  his  property.  A 
man  of  no  property  ought  not  to  be  required  to  give  bail  in  a 
larj;e  sum  of  money.  The  court  has  always  inquired  into  the 
amount  of  the  estate  of  the  party  accused.  In  taking  recognisances 
for  breaches  of  the  peace,  the  court  always  inquires  what  the 
accused  is  worth,  and  makes  him  give  security  accordingly.  Colo- 
nel Burr's  circumstances  are  well  known;  and  I  should  apprehend 
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that  a  very  small  sum  would  be  accepted  by  the  court  especiallj 
since  his  acquittal  has  taken  place  from  the  charge  of  treason. 

Mr.  HaV  differed  in  opinion  from  the  counsel  of  the  accused 
in  one  respect.  He  had  been  acquitted  from  the  charge  of  treasoa 
but  not  after  a  full  examination  of  the  evidence.  The  greater  part 
of  the  most  interesting  evidence  had  been  excluded.  The  charge 
of  treason  ought  to  be  fully  investigated  somewhere:  in  Kentuc- 
ky, Tennessee,  the  Mississippi  territory,  or  some  other  state  or 
territory*  He  wished  the  person  of  the  accused  to  be  secured 
till  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  moving  for  his  commit- 
ment;  which  he  would  do  as  soon  as  the  trial  for  the  misdemeanor 
would  permit  him. 

Mr.  WiCRHAM  thought  the  bail  at  first  taken  was  enormous, 
considering  colonel  Burr's  situation;  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  a 
much  smaller  sum  and  not  in  reference  to  a  future  motion  to 
commit;  that  colonel  Burr  had  been  already  tried  and  acquitted. 
And  he  asked  what  was  the  evidence  against  him?  Nothing  that 
was  done  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  BoTTs  hoped  that  when  the  subject  of  the  motion  came 
before  the  court,  it  would  see  in^  an  attempt  most  alarming 
and  dangerous  to  the  citizen^of  this  country,  which  if  not  oppo- 
sed would  crush  them,  their  liftrties  and  rights,  though  at  this  time 
very  little  need  be  said  about  it.  He  said  it  would  be  the  ground 
of  discussion  when  the  motion  should  be  actually  made,  (as  the 
only  question  now  was  as  to  the  quarUum  of  the  bail);  that  the  go- 
vernment with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  had  se- 
lected a  particular  place  for  the  trial  of  colonel  Burr,  and  were 
bound  by  it;  that  from  the  success  of  that  trial,  the  court  could 
judge  of  the  oifence  which  was  then  charged;  that  with  respect  to 
the  oifence,  said  to  have  been  committed  in  Kentucky,  the  charge 
was  contradicted  by  gendeiftn  of  respectability.  And  another 
circumstance  ought  to  be  recollected:  inquests  had  been  heU 
concerning  these  acts  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  and  we  know 
the  result. 

Chief  Justice. — I  do  not  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  consider 
the  question  of  treason  on  the  subject  of  taking  bail  in  the  case 
of  the  misdemeanor  so  as  to  demand  a  greater  or  smaller  sum. 
I  did  not  on  the  first  examination  take  into  consideration  any 
charge  that  might  be  made  hereafter;  nor  shall  I  now  have  refer- 
ence to  any  future  charge.  I  always  thought,  and  still  think,  the 
former  bail  a  very  high  sum.  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  to 
bind  a  man  in  six  times  the  sum  that  he  could  by  law  be  fined  for 
that  offence  was  subjecting  him  to  give  very  high  bail;  especially 
in  a  country  whose  constitution  says  that  excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  exacted;  but  I  was  disposed  to  make  it  as  high  as  I  could  re« 
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concile  to  my  own  ideas  of  propriety.  But  a  difference  has  sinc^ 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  person  indicted. 
Claims  of  a  civil  nature  have  come  against  him  which  have  ne- 
cessarily increased  the  difficulty  of  his  procuring  bail  in  this  case. 
However  I  do  not  put  it  on  that  ground.  I  think  the  original  sum 
required  was  very  high;  and  that  probably  one  half  of  it  would  be 
more  correct.  I  shall  therefore  be  contented  with  bail  in  |he  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Wirt  submitted  to  the  court  whether  this  would  not  ob- 
struct or  entangle  the  proceedings  for  a  higher  offence;  that  it  had 
been  announced  to  the  court  that  a  motion  would  be  made  to 
commit  the  accused  for  high  treason  in  another  st^e.  It  might  be 
urged  that  he  was  so  entangled  that  no  motion  could  be  made  to 
commit  him.  He  begged  the  court  to  consider  whether  taking 
bail  would  prevent  the  motion  from  being  made. 

Mr.  Burr. — I  .rust  the  court  wKl  not  proceed  by  anticipation 
of  a  motion  not  yet  made. 

Chief  Justice. — ^The  motion  to  send  him  to  another  state 
might  be  made  immediately  if  there  were  not  depending  in  court 
an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  which  retains  the  person  of  the 
prisoner  in  this  court  until  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  diie  course 
of  law.  He  is  here  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court.  It  is  there- 
fore out  of  the  power  of  the  court  to  send  him  to  another  district 
to  be  tried  for  another  offence  while  he  is  held  by  recognisance  to 
answer  this  indictment.  The  gentlemen  can  make  the  motion  to 
remove  him  when  they  think  proper  by  getting  rid  of  the  mis- 
demeanor. 

Mr.  WiRT.^-I  suppose  that  the  removal  itself  would  be  an 
exonereter  of  the  bail,  as  it  would  take  him  from  custody  here. 

Chief  Justice. — The  court  wishes  not  to  commit  itself  by 
prematurely  expressing  its  opinion.  But  as  the  accused  is  in  le- 
gal custody  and  actual  confinement  under  the  prosecution  for 
the  misdemeanor,  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  court  can  release 
him. 

Mr.  Wirt  begged  pardon  of  the  court  for  speaking  so  often — ^ 
Although  recognisances  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  might  with 
propriety  be  taken  in  small  sums  of  money  and  the  parties  per- 
mitted to  go  atbrge,  yet  when  persons  were  charged  with  enor- 
mous crimes,  as  treason,  murder  or  felony,  it  would  be  very  im- 
proper to  bail  them  in  so  small  a  sum  as  five  thousand  dollars.  It 
might  be  a  temptation  to  a  person  accused  to  make  his  escape 
from  such  a  situation. 

Chief  Justice.— Those  who  prosecute  have  the  choice  of 
making  the  motion  to  commit  him  for  a  greater  crime  by  discon- 
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tinuing  the  prosecution  for  the  misdemeanor  or  df  persevering 
in  the  latter;  if  he  be  retained,  the  person  of  the  accused  must  be 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Wirt. — ^Though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  my  argu- 
ments will  induce  this  court  to  alter  its  opinion,  yet  I  should  be 
glad  if  it  would  not  make  up  its  mind  too  soon.  Suppose  the  pri- 
sonef ,  no\  discharged  from  his  recognisance  for  the  misdemeanor, 
goes  into  another  district  and  commits  treason  or  murder,  and  it 
is  announced  to  the  judge  before  whom  he  is  brought  for  trial  that 
he  is  bound  by  recognisance  to  appear  to  be  tried  here  for  a  bare 
misdemeanor,  will  any  body  say  that  he  would  discharge  him 
from  prosecution  for  a  crime  of  such  enormous  magnitude, 
merely  that  he  might  be  transmitted  and  tried  for  this  subordinate 
offence? 

Mr.  Burr. — Let  him  state  a  case  where  there  is  but  a  single 
act  charged:  suppose  it  to  be  levying  war  or  any  other  act  what- 
ever, which  it  has  ever  been  attempted  to  convert  into  two 
crimes.  The  government,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  iacts, 
having  chosen  to  charge  it  as  the  crime  of  treason,  and  having 
selected  the  spot  for  its  commission,  are  precluded  from  al- 
legit^g  now  (after  the  charge  of  treason  has  been  tried,)  that 
it  was  another  crime.  How  can  two  indictments  grow  out 
of  one  and  the  same  act?  It  is  a  thing  without  example. 
In  England  there  has  been  but  one  instance  of  such  an  at- 
tempt; and  the  court  laid  its  hands  on  it,  and  the  prosecution 
was  dismissed.  Is  an  act  or  a  supposed  crime  to  be  cut  up  into 
halves  or  quarters  or  tenths,  so  as  to  authorize  as  many  prose- 
cutions as  malice  may  suggest?  Am  I  to  be  pursued  from  place  to 
place,  from  district  to  district,  for  the  same  act?  Or,  are  we  to 
find,  after  all,  that  we  have  fewer  privileges  in  the  United  States 
than  the  people  have  in  Great  Britain?  According  to  their  doc- 
trine, I  know  no  bounds  to  prosecutions,  but  the  discretion  of 
thb  attorney  for  the  district.  Has  the  attorney  this  advantage 
over  the  people  of  America,  that  he  can  prosecute  as  often  as  be 
pleases  for  one  and  the  same  supposed  offence?  If  it  be  true  that 
crimes  have  been  committed,  they  ought  to  be  inquired  into  and 
punished,  according  to  the  constitution  in  that  district  only^ 
where  they  have  been  committed.  If  the  attorney  do  not  choose 
to  proceed  further  with  the  charges,  he  ought  to  enter  a  nolle  pro^ 
sequi;  but  it  is  oppressive,  and  widiout  example,  to  carry  on  sev- 
eral prosecutions  for  the  same  act. 

Mr.  Martin.— The  question  is  not  distinctly  stated.  It  i& 
not,  whether  a  person  against  whom  there  are  two  charges,  one 
for  a  great  crime,  and  another  for  a  misdemeanor,  can  be  dis- 
charged from  the  more  heinous,  except  by  due  course  of  law; 
but  it  is  this,  whether  as  the  accused  stands  indicted  of  a  crime 
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in  this  court,  he  can  be  sent  away  to  be  tried  by  another  tribu- 
nal for  another  offence,  before  this  indictment  be  disposed  of, 
cither  by  a  nolle  prosequi^  or  by  a  trial. 

Chief  Justice. — The  court  feels  no  desire  to  decide  hastily. 
I  have  been,  and  I  'still  am,  willing  to  hear  argument;  but  the  case 
supposed  is  inapplicable  to  this,  because  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if 
a  man  were  to  commit  treason  or  murder,  this  prosecution  would 
not  prevent  the  extension  of  justice  to  him,  in  whatever  district 
he  might  have  perpetrated  the  fact.  His  being  prosecuted  here, 
would  not  prevent  his  being  taken  and  tried  within  the  proper 
jurisdiction.  But  the  difficulty  is  whether  this  court,  having  cog- 
nisance of  the  charge  duly  prosecuting  before  it,  be  not  under  an 
obligation  to  try  it;  and  whether  it  can,  before  it  be  disposed  of, 
grant  a  motion  to  remove  him  to  another  state,  to  be  tried  there 
for  another  offence.  I  believe  such  a  thing  has  never  been  done* 
It  is  contrary  to  all  correct  principles. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  will  not  say  whether  it  can  be  done  or  not.  But 
the  question  of  any  difficulty  is  whether  he  may  be  removed 
at  all  or  not.  I  wish  to  make  a  motion  to  commit  the  pri> 
soner,  to  send  him  to  the  place  where  the  overt  act  was  com- 
mitted. There  are  many  witnesses  here,  who  have  been  attend- 
ing for  a  long  time.  *I  have  kept  them  on  purpose  to  give  evi- 
dence to  support  this  motion,  but  wish  to  dismiss  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  Now  suppose  I  make  this  motion,  and  the  court  should 
think  that  he  ought  to  be  committed  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  place  where  the  overt  act  was  committed;  then  the  difficulty 
would  occur,  and  not  till  then^  as  to  granting  the  motion.  He 
is  bound  by  recognisance  here;  and  the  question  which  pre- 
sents itself  is  whether  he  can  be  sent  to  another  district  to  be 
tried  for  an  offence  committed  there.  If  it  should  be  the  opinion 
of  the  court  that  the  accused  should  be  sent  to  the  place  where 
the  overt  act  was  committed,  we  can  enter  an  exonerettir  on  the 
recognisance.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in 
the  case. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — This  is  the  very  step  that  should  not  be 
taken.  The  court  has  already  decided  this  point.  The  accused  is 
here  charged  with  an  offence,  and  he  cannot  be  removed  till  the 
charge  be  regularly  disposed  of.  The  gentleman  may  consider 
himself  entitled  to  make  as  many  motions  as  he  pleases.  Let  him 
do  so.  But  if  he  make  a  motion  before  he  remove  difficulties^ 
he  cannot  succeed.  The  court  will  not  grant  it. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — Mr.  Hay  wishes  to  make  something  like  a 
bargain  with  the  court.  If  the  court  be  satisfied  that  colonel  Bunr 
ought  to  be  committed,  then  he  will  put  it  in  its  power  to  commit 
him.  The  committing  judge  has  no  power  OA'er  colonel  Burr's 
person,  because  another  prosecution  is  depending  against  him. 
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which  must  be  first  detenuined.  So  that  unkss  you  can  enter  info 
this  efigagement  with  Mr.  Hay,  to  commit  if  he  should  make 
the  motion,  he  will  not  make  it.  He  will  enter  an  exoneretur  on 
the  recognisance,  if  you  will  agree  to  his  proposition  and  promise 
to  commit  the  accused.  The  prosecutor  has  the  choice  of  pro- 
ceeding either  way,  but  not  both  together.  The  court  can  make 
no  promise  or  contract.  It  cannot  decide  the  motion  till  regu« 
larly  made.  When  made,  it  is  a  preliminary  inquiry,  what  eflPect 
its  decision  can  have  upon  the  prosecution  for  the  misdemeanor. 
How  can  this  court  admit  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  another  ju- 
risdiction, while  he  is  bound  to  answer  before  itself  for  an  offence 
of  which  it  has  cognisance,  and  on  which  it  is  its  duty  to  decide? 
Who  brought  on  this  difficulty?  It  was  not  the  court.  It  was 
not  the  accused.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  brought  it  on. 
Is  the  difficulty  important?  Is  the  motion  necessary?  Is  it  meritori- 
ous?  Can  it  be  so,  when  there  has  been  one  trial  for  treason,  and  a 
trial  for  a  misdemeanor  is  pending,  and  both  for  the  same  act? 
Colonel  Burr  said,  I  believe,  that  it  was  without  example.  If  he 
did  not  say  so,  he  might  well  have  said  so.  I  intend  to  introduce 
this  subject  at  a  future  period,  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner. 
I  will  now  only  observe  that  it  is  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  it 
is  without  example  for  a  prosecutor  to  make  two  offences  (and 
different  in  their  nature)  of  one.  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  he  can 
make  two  crimes  of  one  offence,  he  can  make  two  thousand 
of  it  First  he  may  prosecute  for  levying  war.  Should  the  accused 
make  out  his  justification  on  his  trial  and  be  acquitted,  if  there 
were  any  lives  lost  in  the  war  he  might  be  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  every  individual  killed  in  the  war,  though  acquitted 
of  the  treason.  And  if  acquitted  of  these,  he  might  be  indicted 
for  a  riot.  And  if  he  were  acquitted  of  all  these,  he  might  still  be 
indicted  of  having  incited  and  being  party  to  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. And  on  the  failure  of  all  these  prosecutions,  he  might  be 
further  indicted  for  carrying  on  or  setting  on  foot  an  unlawful 
expedition.  If  the  accused  should  be  acquitted  of  levying  war, 
his  acquittal  would  have  no  effect;  for  he  may  be  indicted  of  all 
these,  and  other  offences,  in  malignant  succession.  There  may 
in  fact  be  as  many  offences  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  public  ac- 
cuser, and  the  malice  of  private  enemies  can  suggest. 

In  the  rebellions  of  the  years  1745  or  1715,  if  any  party  en- 
gaged in  it  were  tried  and  acquitted,  there  was  no  other  crime 
charged  upon  him.  No  other  act  in  the  same  rebellion  was  brought 
against  him  in  any  mode.  If  the  government  made  its  election 
and  prosecuted  for  one  crime  or  offence  it  was  bound  by  it;  and 
the  charge,  thus  elected  and  first  exhibited  against  the  accused^ 
was  all  that  could  be  brought  against  him.  This  has  been  the  in- 
Variable  doctrine  and  practice  in  that  country;  but  here  a  diffe- 
rent course  is  pursued.  They  prosecute  repeatedly  for  the  same 
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act  under  dtflferent  names;  and  an  acquittal  in  one  trial  is  no  bar 
to  another.  They  break  down  legal  barriers  in  order  to  prose- 
cute the  same  offence  under  a  new  denomination,  and  assume  a 
new  practice  and  principles  in  order  to  make  treason  a  misde- 
meanor, a  riotf  trespass,  or  whatever  else  their  caprice  may  dic- 
tate* Will  the  court  sanction  such  oppressive  innovation?  I  hope 
not. 

Mr.  Wirt. — I  thought  we  were  discussing  the  propriety  of 
taking  up  the  motion  to  commit;  and  it  was  to  that  thought  that. 
I  was  applying  my  remarks.  But  I  understand  Mr.  Botts  as  op- 
posing the  motion  as  if  now  made.  We  ask  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  be  setded.  Have  we  a  right  to  make  the  motion?  Let 
gentlemen  confine  themselves  to  that  inquiry.  When  the  motion 
is  regularly  made,  we  can  then  answer  all  objections. 

Here  a  long  and  desultory  discussion  ensued  relative  to  the 
question  before  the  court. 

Colonel  Burr  did  not  understand  it  to  be  on  the  ground  on 
which  Mr.  Wirt  had  placed  it;  and  he  insisted  on  the  correct- 
ness and  propriety  of  Mr.  Botts's  observations. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  that  Mr.  Hay  seemed  to  be  making  an 
effort  to  obtain  from  the  court  its  opinion  indirectly  and  inciden- 
tally without  bringing  the  subject  immediatdy  and  regularly  be- 
fore it;  that  he  expressed  a  disposition  to  make  a  motion,  and 
said  that  if  he  succeeded  he  would  enter  an  exoneretur  as  to  the 
bail  in  the  case  of  the  misdemeanor.  Mr.  Martin  insisted  that 
this  motion  could  not  be  regularly  heard  or  determined  before 
they  decided  the  case  of  the  misdemeanor;  that  colonel  Burr  had 
a  right  to  insist  on  that  trial  taking  place  immediately,  and  to  be 
present  at  it,  and  he  demanded  it;  or  that  they  should  enter  a 
nolk  proseqmi  that  he  had  been  already  harassed  for  a  long 
time;  and  that  they  had  not  a  right  to  keep  him  one  day  in  cus- 
tody. 

Mr.  BoTTS  enforced  what  he  had  said  before  on  this  subject. 
He  had  understood  that  there  was  one  motion  in  the  form  of 
a  proposition  before  the  court;  that  the  attorney  was  anxious  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  motion  before  he  made  it 
regularly,  and  informed  it  that  if  it  would  agree  to  send  for- 
ward the  accused  to  another  district,  he  would  make  it  judicial- 
ly. But  it  was  impossible  the  court  could  enter  into  any  such 
engagement.  The  attempt  was  unprecedented,  and  the  object  op- 
pressive, m 

Mr.  Wirt  observed  that  he  thought  there  was  no  specific 
proposition  before  the  court.  He  supposed  this  subject  had  been 
mentioned  because  there  was  nothing  then  before  it.  The  attor- 
ney announced  to  the  court  I)is  intention  to  move  to  send  the  ac- 
cused to  Kentucky.  He  thought  at  first  that  there  was  a  difficult}*; 
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that  to  send  him  on  might  be  a  violation  of  his  recognisance.  He  did 
not  expect  any  thing  like  a  formal  discussion;  but  it  had  struck 
him  at  once  that  if  his  being  bound  in  a  small  sum  of  money  for 
a  small  offence  should  prevent  him  from  being  tried  for  a  great 
crime  because  committed  in  another  district,  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly dangerous;  yet  this  he  understood  to  be  the  result  of  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  court.  If  left  at  lars^e  on  his  recognisance  he  commit- 
ted a  murder  in  a  foreign  district,  the  court  had  no  power  to 
discharge  him  from  it.  At  the  same  time  he  understood  the 
opinion  to  be,  that  if  the  accused  thus  at  large  on  his  recogni- 
sance were  to  commit  murder  in  this  district  it  would  prose- 
cute him  for  that  first,  because  he  would  still  be  within  the 
bounds  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  authorize  the  court  to  send  him  on  now  to  ano- 
ther district  to  be  tried  for  the  more  dangerous  offence.  And 
with  respect  to  the  liability  of  his  bail,  and  his  being  given  up 
to  his  bail,  and,  therefore,  without  the  control  of  the  court,  (as 
had  been  suggested)  this  was  an  incorrect  impression.  On  the 
commission  of  an  atrocious  offence,  the  necessity  of  punishing 
made  it  necessary  that  the  recognisance  should  be  annulled, 
because  the  public  good  required  it.  The  power  of  the  legis- 
lature could  remedy  the  evil.  They  had  a  right  to  take  charge 
of  the  person  of  the  accused  in  exoneration  of  his  bail.  Suppose 
he  were  to  commit  a  crime  of  immense  magnitude,  for  instance, 
if  he  committed  treason  in  this  state,  would  it  not  be  an  annihi- 
lation of  his  recognisance?  Would  not  the  bail  be  discharged  from 
his  recognisance,  from  the  paramount  necessity  of  prosecuting 
crimes  of  superior  enormity? 

Chief  Justice. — My  difficulty  does  not  depend  on  the  bail; 
but  it  consists  in  tiiis:  that  the  obligation  of  the  court  to  judge  of 
the  person  who  is  indicted  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  any 
means.  The  court  has  not  the  power  to  discharge  him  that  be 
may  be  sent  to  be  tried  in  another  court.  Suppose  he  were  con- 
fined in  custody  in  an  action  of  debt,  this  court  could  not  send 
him  to  another  court.  He  might  be  thus  removed  by  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  but  such  removal  can  only  be  effected  by  an  ex- 
press provision  in  the  law  authorizing  the  transmission  of  persons 
confined  in  §uch  cases.  If  a  man  have  committed  a  crime  in  one 
jurisdiction  and  be  found  in  another,  he  may  be  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  former,  unless  there  be  a  prior  prosecution  depending 
against  him  in  the  latter.  But  when  any  person  is  arrested  and 
charged  before  any  court  for  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  within  its  jurisdiction,  that  court  is  under  an  indispen- 
sable obligation  to  try  him  and  judge  of  the  offence  with  which 
he  is  charged. 

Every  coiut  is  bound  to  perform  its  own  duties  and  exercise 
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its  own  jurisdiction.  It  cannot  in  the  exercise  of  its  juridical  dis«* 
cretion  give  a  preference  to  a  foreign  court.  It  would  be  strdnge 
if  the  court  had  an  absolute  discretion  to  exercise  its  judgment, 
to  send  the  party  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  yet  not  to  try  him 
for  an  oflfence  regularly  prosecuted  and  depending  before  itself. 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  court  in  such  a  case^  It  seems  dearly  to 
be  that  it  must  exercise  its  own  jurisdiction  first,  before  it  can 
send  him  to  another  district.  And  when  this  duty  is  performed, 
and  the  accused  is  released  by  an  acquittal  or  a  dismission  of  the 
prosecution,  then  he  can  be  sent  to  another  district. 

Mr.  Wirt  thought  that  the  power,  which  the  court  had  of 
examining  the  accused,  implied  a  power  to  transmit  him  to  the 
proper  jurisdiction,  if  this  court,  should  appear  on  such  ex* 
amination  to  have  no  cognisance  of  the'  offence.  He  understood 
the  court  to  say  that  though  the  accused  should  have  committed 
murder  or  any  other  offence  however  great,  if  in  another  district, 
he  would  be  sheltered  from  prosecution  for  it,becauseof  the  recog- 
nisance to  answer  this  misdemeanor.  It  appears  to  me,  said  Mr. 
Wirt,  that  the  act  of  congress  was  made  to  remove  this  difficulty, 
and  to  send  the  accused  to  the  foreign  district  in  which  he  ought  te 
be  tfied, where  he  happens  to  be  committed  in  adiffcrent  district.  It 
would  be  monstrous,  that,  if  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime  in  another 
district,  he  should  be  protected  from  punishment  merely  because  he 
had  entered  into  a  recognisance  to  answer  for  a  small  offence  here; 
that  if  he  committed  this  enormous  crime  on  this  side  of  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  district,  he  could  be  tried  and  punished  for  it;  yet  if 
over  the  line,  he  cannot  be  tried  for  it!  If  the  heinous  crime  were 
committed  here,  and  he  were  in  another  district,  as  in  Kentucky, 
the  judges  there  would  move  him  hither.  It  appears  to  me  that  on 
one  word  being  said,  they  would  commit  him  for  that  purpose. 
Was  not  this  act  made  to  transmit  offenders  to  the  district  where 
they  ought  to  be  tried?  The  section  of  the  law,  which  has  been  al- 
ready read,  shews  that  you  have  a  right  to  hear  this  miotion  and 
send  him  to  the  district  where  he  committed  the  crime.  Would  it 
not  be  monstrously  absurd,  if  by  going  over  the  line  he  could  be 
screened  from  punishment,  though  if  within  it  he  would  be  ame- 
nable to  justice  f  He  could  be  transmitted  from  Kentucky  to  this 
district  had  he  committed  the  overt  act  here]  and  what  would  be 
right  if  done  in  Kentucky  would  be  right  to  be  done  here. 

Chief  Justice.— The  court  in  Kentucky  would  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  previous  prosecution  for  the  misdemeanor,  and 
could  therefore  transmit  to  this  district  without  difficulty.  If 
there  be  any  case  where  the  obligation  of  a  court  to  decide  a 
prosecution  depending  before  it  is  dispensed  with,  I  should  be 
^lad  to  know  iu 
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Mr.  WicKHAM.— On  what  grouDd  is  this  motion  made?  Let 
"US  suppose  that  the  accused  was  here  ready  to  stand  his  trial,  and 
a  jury  ready  to  be  sworn  on  the  issue  made  up.  The  prosecutor 
comes  forward  and  says  that  the  trial  must  be  postponed;  that 
the  party  must  be  sent  to  Ohio  to  undergo  a  prosecution  for  na 
assault  committed  there,  would  the  court  be  bound  to  stop  the 
trial  here  and  send  him  to.  Ohio?  Unquestionably  it  would  not. 
If  it  would  not  be  bound  to  stop  the  trial  in  order  to  transmit  him 
for  an  assault,  it  could  not  stop  it  to  transmit  him  to  be  tried 
for  treason.  There  b  no  line  of  distinction  between  them.  If  he  be 
not  to  be  sent  in  one  case,  he  is  not  in  the  other.  With  respect  to 
the  consequences:  suppose  there  was  no  such  court  at  all,  where 
is  the  mighty  di£Bculty?  It  may  be  remedied  by  law.  If  there  be 
failure  of  Justice  in  this  respect,  why  is  it  not  remedied  by  law? 
If  public  justice  require  it,  why  is  not  a  law  passed  to  authorize 
a  removal  in  such  cases? 

Mr.  Wirt  said  that  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  what  will  be  the  consequences  if  there 
were  no  such  courts;  yet  he  would  observe  that  the  maxim  of 
nullum  iempus  occurrit  reipubUca  would  apply.  There  was  no  linu* 
tation  of  time  within  which  such  a  prosecution  must  take  place.  It 
was  a  monstrous  position  calculated  for  the  security  of  an  atro* 
cious  offender,  as  a  murderer  or  traitor,  to  let  him  go  at  large  on  a 
recognisance  for  a  misdemeanor  that  may  subject  him  <xdy  to 
a  fine  of  a  few  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  a  few  hours.  It 
is  a  horrible  thing  to  permit  such  offenders  to  escape  on  such  a 
principle.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  act  of  congress  autho* 
rized  his  immediate  commitment  and  transmission.  The  words 
are  ^  and  if  such  commitment  of  the  oflFender  or  witnesses  shall 
be  in  a  district  other  than  that  in  which  the  offence  is  to  be  tried^ 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  that  district,  where  the  delin- 
quent is  imprisoned,  seasonably  to  issue^  and  of  the  marshal  of  the 
same  district  to  execute,  a  warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  offender 
and  the  witnesses  or  either  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
district  in  which  the  trial  is  to  be  had."  ^^  Seasonably*^  is  a  word 
without  limit.  The  judge  is  to  judge  of  it  He  has  great  latitude 
of  discretion  and  can  issue  a  warrant  for  his  removal  wheneoer  he 
thinks  it  proper  that  such  removal  should  take  place.  If  a  mis* 
demeanor  is  to  be  tried,  he  will  consider  whether  it  be  seasona^ 
ble  that  he  should  be  tried  for  it,  or  transmitted  to  be  tried  for  the 
greater  offience.  The  court  exercises  its  discretion  to  commit 
him,  after  which  a  warrant  can  issue  to  send  him  on.  If  this 
construction  be  not  correct,  the  country  is  in  a  horrible  situation. 

Mr.  BoTTs.— Wherever  a  court  has  its  jurisdiction,  tiiere  it 
must  go  on  till  the  action  or  prosecution  once  begun  be  at  an  end* 
If  there  be  conflicting  claims  for  this  person  by  two  jurisdictions. 
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yet  as  the  juiisdicttoa  of  this  court  attaches,  it  cannot  be  surren* 
dered  to  another  jurisdiction.  Suppose  he  should  be  continued  on 
the  recognisance,  and  suf^pose  diat  he  goes  to  Ohio  and  commits 
treason,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  court  there  would  hold  him 
in  possession,  on  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  court  had  pos- 
session. The  priority  does  not  depend  oni  the  grade  of  the  offence 
but  on  the  question  which  jurisdiction  has  first  attached;  and  the 
whole  must  be  disposed  ou  One  half  cafinot  be  sent  to  another 
court  and  the  other  half  retained  here.  The  contrary  doctrine 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  any  principle  of  law.  The  wordSj  seasonal 
bly  to  issue  his  warrant,  relate  only  to  the  time:  that  he  shall 
issue  his  warrant  in  proper  time  in  order  to  transmit  him  to 
another  jurisdiction  to  take  his  trial.  It  certainly  means  that  he 
shall  be  sent  in  a  reasonable  period,  without  precipitancy  on  one 
hand  or  great  delay  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Hay.— -I  will  admit  that  when  the  difficulty  was  mention- 
ei  by  yourself  yesterday,  I  thought  it  could  not  be  removed  ex- 
cept  in  the  way  mentioned  by  myself.  But  the  court  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  in  consequence  I  acquiesced.  But  my 
opinion  has  undergone'  an  entire  change.  I  will  state  the  reasons 
which  have  produced  it.  Suppose  an  application  were  made  to 
you,  as  a  judge  of  the  United  States  or  as  a  magistrate,  to  hear  an 
accusation  against  a  man  charged  with  the  commission  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  and  to  commit  him  according  to  the 
3dd  section  of  the  judicial  act,  ^^  that  for  any  crime  or  offence 
against  the  United  States^  the  offender  may,  by  any  justice  or 
judge  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  magistrate  of  any  of  the  United  States,  wherever  he 
may  be  found,  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  against 
offenders  in  such  state,  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  bailed.*^ 
Suppose  that  not  a  word  of  this  treason  had  been  heard  by  you 
before  the  application  was  made  to  you  to  commit  him,  would  you 
^  refuse  to  attend  to  the  application?  You  would  hear  all  the  m^ 
terial  facts  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  evidence 
sufficient  to  authorize  a  prosecution;  and  if  ther«  were  such  tes- 
timony and  the  facts  were  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
your  court,  he  would  be  committed  and  prosecuted.  But  the  evi* 
dence  might  prove  the  crime  committed  without  its  jurisdiction: 
in  that  case  would  it  not  be  your  duty  to  suppress  the  treason 
and  to  commit  him  in  otdertobe  transmitted  to  the  proper  juris- 
diction? In  general  principles  of  law,  as  well  as  by  this  act  of  con- 
gress, it  is  the  duty  of  all  courts  and  magistrates  to  suppress 
crimes;  and  therefore  they  must  hear  every  accusation  supported 
by  evidence.  The  offence  may  be  committed  without  the  sphere 
of  their  jurisdiction.  They  may  not  be  under  an  obligation  to 
hear  and  decide  on  it.  But  whatever  may  be  the  powers  conferred 
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OD,  or  duties  required  of,  a  court  or  magistrate,  it  is  still  another 
question  whether  a  magistrate  ever  refused  to  suppress  coDspt- 
racies  or  combinations  of  high  treason.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  generally  or  this  act  of  congress  to 
warrant  such  a  refusal.  Any  judge,  justice  or  magistrate  is  autho- 
rized (and  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  the  authority)  by  this  act  to 
suppress  any  crime  by  arresting  and  imprisoning  (or  bailing  where 
the  offence  is  not  so  heinous  as  to  forbid  it)  the  offender.    If  the 
judge  be  satisfied  that  the  charge  is  just,  it  is  his  duty  to  issue  his 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender.  If  on  examination 
he  be  satisfied  that  the  charge  is  warranted  by  the  evidence,  it  is 
his  duty  to  commit  him.  It  may  be  an  inconvenience  that  the  same 
judge  who  commits  is  not  authorized  to  direct  his  removal;  but 
this  does  not  dispense  with  his  performance  of  the  duty  he  can 
discharge.  It  becomes  immediately  afterwards,  by  the  imperative 
language  of  this  statute,  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  district  to 
transmit  him.  On  application  made  to  him,  it  is  his  duty  *'*•  seasona^ 
blyto  issue  a  warrant  for  tlie  removal  of  the  offender.*'  And  when 
any  judge  has  committed  the  offender,  he  has  done  his  duty  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  application  is  not  made  to  him  but 
to  the  district  judge,  by  the  attorney  of  the  United  States,  to 
send  him  on.  The  judge  of  the  district  is  informed  that  the  accu- 
sed is  committed;  that  he  is  bound  to  appear  and  answer  the 
charge  before  him,  and  then  the  difficulty  commences  before  him 
only.  The  court  said  yesterday,  as  I  understood,  that  the  judge 
of  the  district  had  no  discretion  to  act,  but  was  absolutely  bound 
to  transmit  on  application.  As  to  the  time^  he  certainly  has  a  dis- 
cretion. He  can  issue  a  warrant  for  his  removal  when  he  thinks 
proper.  He  must  act;  but  he  must  act  discreetly.  He  must  issue 
his  warrant  seasonably:  that  is,  in  a  proper  and  reasonable  time 
without  any  improper  delay. 

Suppose  colonel  Burr  were  put  on  his  recognisance,  and  that  an 
indictment  were  found  against  him  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  or 
any  other  jurisdiction.  A  capias  issues  on  that  indictment.  He  is 
arrested  by  the  marshal  here  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  district  of 
Kentucky  or  other  state  where  he  is  indicted.  I  ask,  if  an  appli- 
cation were  made  to  you  by  the  accused  to  prevent  this  by  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  because  bound  to  appear  on  his  recognisance, 
would  the  court  release  him?  I  imagine  not.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  court  would  exercise  no  authority  in  the  case,  nor 
interfere  with  the  marshal;  and  if  it  would  not,  it  appears  to  me 
that  on  the  same  principle  the  court  ought  to  hear  the  motion  to 
commit  the  offender;  and  the  district  judge  will  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  immediately  transmitting  him  to  that  district. 

After  some  desultory  obser\'ations  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin on  the  question,  whether  the  motion  were  or  were  not  made, 
Mr.  Hay  declared  tfiat  "  the  motion  is  now  made  to  commit  himJ^ 
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Mr.  WiCKHAii.— If  the  facts  were  admitted,  (but  which  I 
deny)  the  question  is  whether  this   court  possess  the  power  inr- 
sisted  on.  A  great  number  of  arguments  have  been  used  to 
shew  that  it  does  possess  it,  with  or  without  the  act  of  congress; 
but  according  to  the  scope  of  most  of  them,  this  motion  can 
only  be  sustained  on  this  particular  act  of  congress.  But  let  it  be 
considered  attentively  both  ways,  with  and  without  the  act.  Sup* 
pose  then  that  this  act  had  never  passed,  and  this  motion  were 
made  to  send  the  accused  to  Kentucky;  would  this  court  send 
him?  Where  is  the  power  or  authority  to  divest  this  court  of  its 
own  jurisdiction,  to  dispense  with  its  duties  of  deciding  a  prose* 
cution  duly  carried  on  before  it,  and  to  send  the  accused  to  be  tried 
for  another  alleged  offence  in  any  other  court  possessing  no  con- 
trol or  superior  claims  over  this  court?  Without  some  act  of  con- 
gress the  power  would  not  exist.    It  could  be  derived  from  no 
other  source.    The  authority  then,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  derived 
from  this  act  of  congress;  for  no  other  act  is  pretended  to  apply 
to  the  subject.  Let  us  see  whether  it  be  possible  for  the  powers 
to  be  expressed  in  the  act.  It  provides  '*  that  for  any  crime  or 
offence  against  the  United  States,  the  offender  may,  by  any  justice 
or  judge  of  the  United  States,  &c.  (see  page  495)  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  or  bailed:" — ^^  any  crime  or  qffence^^^ — ^no  matter 
what  grade  it  is  of,  treason  or  a  misdemeanor.  Or  any  other — ^the 
expression  is  the  same.  They  are  relative  terms,  referring  to  any 
offence  of  any  kind,  however  minute,  against  the  United  States. 
Let  us  suppose  that  colonel  Burr,  instead  of  being  arrested  for  a 
misdemeanor,  were  now  indicted  of  treason,  and  confined  in  order 
to  be  tried  for  it;  and  suppose  further,  a  complaint  exhibited  of 
his  having  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  Tennessee,  and  a  de- 
mand made  that  he  should  be  committed  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
that  state;  (if  the  court  have  the  power  of  commitment,  &c.  in 
the  case  of  treason  committed  in  another  district,  it  has  equa% 
the  power  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor  done  in  any  other  state;} 
would  this  court  stop  the  prosecution  for  treason  and  send  him 
to  Tennessee  to  be  tried  for  the  supposed  misdemeanor?  Gen- 
tlemen admit  that  it  would  not,  when  they  make  a  distinction 
as  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  But  the  law  knows  no  such  dis- 
tinction. They  have  not  shewn  that  the  distinction  exists.   They 
speak  of  it  without  adducing  any  argument  or  authority  to  prove 
it.  Suppose  the  charge  be  to  send  him  to  Kentucky  where  he 
was  absurdly  prosecuted  and  discharged,  would  it  i^ot  be  mon- 
strous to  keep  him  in  confinement  and  harass  him  year  after  year?. 
He  is  first  acquitted  by  a  grand  jury  in  Kc^ntucky,  dragged  from 
the  Mississippi  territory  hither,  indicted  of  treason  and  acquit- 
ted here;  then  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  here;  and  while  bound 
by  a  recognisance  to  answer  for  it  he  is  sent  back  to  Kentucky 
Vql.  II.  3  R 
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in  order  that,  if  )n  like  manner  again  acquitted  there,  he  may  be 
again  dragged  hither  to  be  tried  for  the  misdemeanor! 

This  argument  applies  to  all  cases.  If  they  have  the  right  of 
committing  and  sending  on  to  another  state  in  the  case  of  one 
crime,  they  have  it  in  all  cases  whatever,  as  well  in  the  lowest 
misdemeanor  as  the  most  atrocious  murder  or  treason.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  die  words  **  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of 
that  district,"  &c.  seasonably  to  issue  a  warrant  **  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  joffender?"  It  is,  that  he  should  do  it  with  due  speed, 
without  any  unnecessary  delay*  Suppose  two  years  are  taken  up 
in  this  oppressive  mode  of  confinement^  commitment,  and  trans- 
mission from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction  and  from  state  to  state- 
he  is  to  be  confined  two  years  without  the  possibility  of  being  libe- 
rated or  brought  tb  trial.  Does  this  long  deprivation  of  personal 
liberty  weigh  nothing  in  the  scale  of  punishment  I  hope  this  con- 
struction will  never  be  adopted  in  any  court  as  long  as  the  name 
of  freedom  exists. 

Mr.  Wickham  after  amplifying  further  on  die  subject  con- 
cluded thus;  If  they  wish  to  send  him  to  Kentucky  let  them  re- 
move the  difficulty  produced  by  themselves.  If  they  will  persist 
in  their  motion  let  them  enter  a  nolle  prosequi.  The  gendeman 
has  mentioned  the  case  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  asked 
whether  the  court  would  grant  such  a  writ  to  release  a*party  ta- 
ken by  the  marshal  by  a  capias  issued  from  another  state  on  an 
indictment  against  him  in  such  state;  can  such  a  process  issue 
firom  one  state  to  another?  If  it  can  issue  from  one  state  into  ano- 
ther, it  can  from  several  states  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  conflicting  process.  Such  a  consequence  is  an  argument 
against  thd  exercise  of  such  an  authority.  If  such  a  process  could 
rightly  issue,  the  interference  of  the  court  might  depend  on  the 
situation  of  the  recognisance.  If  already  forfeited  by  a  record- 
ed default,  it  would  not  interpose:  otherwise  it  might  think  jhx^- 
per  to  assert  the  right  of  exercising  its  own  prior  jurisdiction- 
Mr.  Wirt  rose  not  with  a  view  of  going  on  with  the  cause, 
but  to  state  again  that  it  was  of  more  importance  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  tolerated  as  a  principle,  that  a  man  charged 
with  a  small  misdemeanor  might  with  impunity  commit  the  high- 
est crime  in  nature  if  out  of  this  district;  though  if  done  within 
our  line  he  would  be  amenable  to  justice. 

Chief  Justice. — I  have  not  conclusively  made  up  my  opinion. 
The  difficulty  on  one  side  is  this,  that  I  am  bound  to  try  the 
misdemeanor;  dnd  on  the  other,  that  I  have  not  the  power  to 
suspend  the  removal  if  I  commit.  The  court  would  wish  to  take 
the  most  correct  step;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  has  not  the 
power  to  grant  the  motion,  but  is  bound  to  proteed  to  a  decision 
sf  the  misdemeanor. 
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The  application  for  the  commitment  and  removal  depends  ei^- 
tirely  on  th^  voluntary  choice  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States 

Suppose,  in  the  recess  of  the  court^  when  the  indictment  for 
the  misdemeanor  could  not  be  tried,  a  motion  were  made  to  com- 
mit him  in  order  that  he  might  be  sent  to  another  state  to  be 
tried  for  treason  committed  there;  could  I  divest  myself  of  the 
obligation  to  try  the  misdemeanor,  and  send  him  to  that  other 
state  to  be  tried  for  the  higher  offence?  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
could  not.  I  suspend  my  opinion.  But  at  present  I  do  not  see 
any  difference  between  the  power  of  the  Judge  in  the  case  of  a 
motion  made  in  court,  and  in  that  of  one  made  in  vacation. 

Mn  Burr. — ^When  a  public  prosecutor  has  made  his  election 
to  prosecute  a  party  accused  for  such  an  offence  and  in  such 
place  as  he  pleases,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  it.  They  have 
elected  to  prosecute  for  a  misdemeanor.  We  have  not  called  on 
the  court  to  interfere  with  their  making  this  choice.  Having  alrea- 
dy divided  one  act  into  two  primes,  and  prosecuted  me  for  trea- 
^n,  and  having  failed  in  these  prosecutions  against  my  life,  they 
nave  converted  the  same  act  into  a  misdemeanor  affecting  my 
liberty;  and  they  now  wish  to  transform  it  into  a  third  offence  af- 
fecting my  life — treason  in  a  different  state. 

It  is  the  utmost  oppression  thus  to  attempt  to  create  several 
crimes  out  of  one  act;  because  on  the  same  principle,  the  gov- 
ernment may  try  a  man  for  the  same  offence  as  often  and  in  as 
many  different  districts  as  its  agents  may  think  proper,  and  per- 
secute him  without  end. 

Mr.  Wirt  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  attorney  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  exhibiting  these  two  charges  against  tne  accused. 
He  contended  that  they  were  two  distinct  offences;  that  the 
grounds  of  the  second  prosecution  were  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  first;  and  that  the  censure  which  had  been  lavished 
on  the  pubHc  accuser  was  not  merited.  As  to  the  indictment  for 
treason,  in  which,  said  Mr.  Wirt,  it  is  said  we  have  been  baffled, 
it  was  not  a  full  trial  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  on  the  merits 
of  the  prosecution.  The  greater  part  of  the  evidence,  which  we 
deemed  most  material,  was  excluded  from  going  to  the  jury  on 
certain  legal  principles.  We  were  governed  by  our  construction 
of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court.  If  we  were  mistaken,  it 
was  an  error  common  to  those  enlightened  men  who  were  on  the 
grand  jur\',  and  whose  minds  are  as  much  illuminated  as  those  of 
any  men  in  this  state;  nnd  an  error  which  I  believe  most  men  of 
intelligence  might  commit.  The  court  however  has  said  that  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  has  been  misconceived;  but  no 
blame  ought  to  be  attached  to  us  for  that,  as  the  misconception 
was  general  and  common  to  the  ablest  men  'm  this  country. 

As  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  holds  in  his  hands  evi^ 
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denCe  of  the  treasonable  acts  of  the  prisoner,  if  he  were  to 
mit  him  to  pass  without  using  ever}-  effort  in  his  power  to  bring 
him  to  condign  punishment,  would  he  not  merit  the  just  repro- 
bation of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  interests  he  is 
representing?  Would  he  act  as  a  faithful  prosecutor  were  he  t* 
let  so  atrocious  a  crime  pass  in  silence? 

Mr.  BoTTs  insisted  that  gentlemen  had  attempted  to  do  what^ 
could  not  be  legally  done:  to  make  two  crimes  of  one  offence* 
He  referred  to  part  of  the  evidence  to  shew  that  treason  had  not 
been  committed  at  all;  that  all  the  acts  which  were  proved  were 
characteristic  of  peace  only;  that  according  to  the  practice  in 
Great  Britain  and  this  country,  these  acts  were  not  acts  of  levying 
war;  that  thev  could  not  amount  to  more  than  a  riot;  that  in  all 
history,  not  one  instance  could  be  adduced  where  such  acts  had 
ever  been  considered  as  acts  of  war;  that  the  cause  had  been 
decided  according  to  law  and  justice;  and  that  consequently  this 
clamor  about  treason,  a  crime  well  known  not  to  have  been 
committed,  ought  to  cease. 

Mr.  Hay  obser\'ed,  that  it  would  be  a  great  accommodation  to 
the  witnesses  if  this  motion  wtre  disposed  of  immediately;  that 
all  the  witnesses  had  been  summoned  in  relation  to  the  treason, 
but  only  part  of  them  in  relation  to  the  misdemeanor.  He  in- 
sisted on  the  rectitude  of  his  former  doctrines;  that  there  was 
strong  concurring  testimony  of  many  witnesses  to  prove  that 
treason  had  been  committed;  and  that  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  testimony  relied  on  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had 
been  excluded  from  being  heard  by  the  jury  as  irrelevant  to 
prove  facts  committed  in  Virginia,  undoubtedly  the  evidence,  so 
excluded  as  irrelevant,  would  be  received  as  relevant  to  facts 
committed  in  Kentucky,  or  the  district  to  which  it  was  proper 
tb  send  the  accused. 

Mr.  Hay  then  suggested  this  idea:  Suppose,  said  he,  a  motion 
were  made  to  the  same  effect  to  a  justice  of  the  peace;  suppose  it 
made  to  a  particular  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Henrico,  and  he 
were  to  give  his  opinion  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  committed  in 
order  to  be  sent  for  trial  to  the  district  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted; I  presume  that  l\e  would,  as  committing  magistrate,  be  ex- 
actly in  the  same  situation  that  this  court  is  now  in,  and  possess- 
ing the  same  powers  to  commit  by  this  law.  Suppose  the  magis- 
trate, when  application  was  made  to  him,  were  informed  by  the 
the  accused  that  he  was  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  city  court 
here,  in  Novemher  next,  on  a  recognisance  to  answer  for  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  be  committed; 
would  this  defence  avail  him?  I  presume  the  magistrate  would 
?till  ^o  on  to  commit  him.  He  would  say  "  my  business  is  over 
when  I  commit  you.  What  will  become  of  you  afterwards  I  kno^ 
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not;  that  will  rest  with  the  district  judge.  It  will  be  his  province 
to  decide  whether  the  existence  of  thi:»  recognisance  and  prose- 
cution can  furnish  a  bar  to  your  removal.  This  shews  that  this 
is  a  question  which  is  not  to  be  decided  at  present  but  by  the  dis- 
trict judge. 

The  argument,  which  applies  as  between  the  magistrate  and 
district  judge,  is  equally  applicable  as  relating  to  the  judges  now 
here,  and  the  district  judge. 

After  some  more  remarks  by  counsel  on  both  sides, 

The  Chief  Justice  declared  that  though  he  would  not 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  any  duty,  yet  he  was  unwilling 
to  determine  on  the  propriety  of  the  motion  to  commit  till  they 
determined  whether  they  would  proceed  with  the  trial  for  the 
misdemeanor  or  not. 

Mr.  Burr  then  observed  that  he  had  discovered  that  a  letter 
written  by  general  Wilkinson,  on  the  12th  of  November  1806,  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  was  material  to  his  defence. 

Mr.  Hat  said  that  he  had  that  letter  and  would  produce  it; 
but  he  added,  that  in  general  Wilkinson's  letters,  there  was  much 
matter  which  ought  not  to  be  made  public.  Among  the  rest,  cer- 
tain expressions  concerning  certain  people  in  the  western  country 
which  had  been  freely  communicated  to  the  government  in  the 
utmost  confidence,  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  question 
now  before  the  court,  and  the  reading  of  tihich  migftt  do  much 
mischief.  He  was  willing  to  put  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  the 
court  instead  of  filing  it  with  the  clerk.  These  letters  were 
written  when  it  was  very  important  that  the  government  should 
know  all  the  men  who  stood  high  in  office.  The  situation  of  the 
writer  of  those  letters  was  very  delicate.  He  took  upon  himself 
a  very  high  degree  of  responsibility.  In  order  to  communicate 
useful  and  correct  information  to  the  government,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  state  characters  and  circumstances  fully  and  without  re- 
serve. It  would  be  e:i;tremely  improper  to  submit  the  whole  of 
the  letters  to  public  inspection.  He  was  content  to  put  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  clerk  confidentially,  and  he  could  copy  all  those 
parts  which  had  relation  to  the  cause. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  thought  that  neither  the  go- 
vernment nor  court  ought  to  make  such  use  of  general  Wilkin- 
son's confidential  letters  as  to  embroil  him  with  the  world. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  was  willing  that  Mr.  Botts,  Mr.  Wick- 
ham  and  Mr.  Randolph  should  examine  them.  He  would  de- 
pend on  their  candor  and  integrity  to  make  no  improper  disclo- 
sure; and  if  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  what 
were  confidential  passages,  the  court  should  decide. 
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Mr.  Martin  objected  to  this  as  a  secret  tribunaL  He  had 
sever  heard  of  such  a  distinction.  The  counsel  had  a  right  to 
hear  them  publicly  without  their  consent.  If  gentlemen,  said 
he«  are  willing  that  the  court  should  decide  on  a  written  aT:ga- 
ment,  and  that  the  whole  shall  be  conducted  as  a  secret  tribunal, 
let  them  speak  plainly. 

Mr.  Hay  repeated  his  offer,  and  his  arguments  against  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  submitting  the  delicate  and  confiden- 
tial parts  of  the  letters  to  public  inspection;  but  he  disavowed 
every  idea  of  a  secret  tribunal.  He  held  such  tribunals  in  as 
much  contempt  and  execration  as  the  opposing  counsel  or  any 
other  gendeman  could. 

Mr.  Burr's  counsel  objected  to  inspecting  any  thing  that  was 
not  also  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  their  client. 

/  The  Chief  Justice  saw  no  real  difficulty  in  the  case.  If 
there  were  any  parts  of  the  letters  confidentisd^  then  public  ex- 
amination would  be  very  wrong;  otherwise  they  ought  to  be 
read. 

Mr.  BoTTs  said  that  Mr.  Hay's  proposition  was  proper  with 
some  modification;  that  if  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  it  was  propo- 
sed to  refer  the  letters,  differed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  made 
public  and  what  ought  not,  he  proposed  the  following  arrange- 
ment (the*  counsel  of  colonel  Burr  to  be  responsible  for  this 
letter  in  the  interim):  that  if  they  could  agree  on  the  examina- 
tion of  particular  parts,  those  parts  might  be  read;  and  the 
question  whether  the  other  parts  should  be  excluded  might  be 
argued. 

Mr.  Hat  said  that  the  president  wrote  him,  when  he  under- 
stood the  process  had  been  awarded,  that  he  had  reserved  to 
himself  the  province  of  deciding  what  parts  of  the  letters  ought 
to  be  published,  and  what  parts  required  to  be  kept  secret;  that 
they  wished  every  thing  to  be  as  public  as  possible  except  those 
parts  which  were  really  confidential. 

After  some  desultory  remarks,  the  subject  was  waived  and 
the  decision  deferred,  in  expectation  that  the  counsel  might 
come  to  some  understanding  on  the  subject,  during  the  recess 
of  the  court.  Some  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  propriety 
of  discharging  colonel  Burr  entirely,  as  he  had  been  acquitted 
by  the  jury  in  the  prosecution  for  treason.  This  was  insisted  on 
by  his  counsel,  but  opposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hat  strenuously  contended  that,  as^he  had  another 
charge  against  him  for  treason  committed  at  another  place,  the 
accused  ought  not  to  be  discharged. 
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Colonel  Burr's  counsel  insisted  on  his  immediate  discharge 
as  to  the  treason,  especially  as  it  was  determined  to  hold  him  to 
bail  for  the  misdemeanor. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  place  where  he  ought  to 
be  confined  if  he  did  not  give  bail:  whether  in  the  public  gaol  of 
the  county  or  the  penitentiary. 

Colonel  Burr  was  declared  to  be  discharged  from  the  in- 
dictment for  treason.  He  was  then  bailed  to  answer  for  the 
misdemeanor;  and  major  William  Langboume  and  Jonathan 
Dayton  were  his  securities* 

.  The  following  order  was  entered  on  record:  *^  Ordered  that 
Aaron  Burr,  against  whom  an  indictment  was  lately  depend- 
ing in  this  court  for  treason^  and  upon  which  the  jury,  on 
Tuesday  last,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  be  acquitted 
and  discharged  pf  the  said  oifence,  and  m  thereof  without 
day.  And  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Aaron  Burr  enter 
into  a  recognisance,  himself  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  give  two  or  more  sureties  in  the  same  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  said  Burr's  appearance  before  this 
court  to-morrow;  then  and  there  to  answer  an  indictment 
against  him  for  a  misdemeanor.  Whereupon  the  said  Aaron  Burr 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  indebted  to  the  United  States  in 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  of  his  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels  to  be  levied  and  to  the  United  States  ren- 
dered. Yet  upon  this  condition,  that  if  the  said  Aaron  Burr 
shall  make  his  personal  appearance  before  this  court  to-morrow 
at  twelve  o'clock,  then  and  there  to  answer  the  said  indictment 
for  misdemeanor,  and  shall  not  depart  thence  without  leave  of 
the  said  court,  or  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law,  then 
this  recognisance  to  be  void." 

The  recognisance  of  his  bail  was  entered  in  like  manner. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  if  the  coimsel  were  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  prosecution  for  the  misdemeanor  to-morrow  the 
court  would  go  on  with  it;  and  if  they  were  not  ready,  the  court 
would  hear  argument  and  consider  the  propriety  of  the  motion  to 
commit,  which  might  be  done  without  hearing  the  testimony.  If 
the  motion  were  decided  to  be  proper,  then  the  evidence  could  be 
heard.  The  prisoner  would  be  remanded  to  custody  under  the 
civil  process  by  which  he  was  confined,  and  afterwards  be 
brought  up  to  this  court  by  habeas  corpus*  * 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  must  take  the  affidavits  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses; but  he  would  rather  ftiake  the  motion  when  they  were  all 
present. 

Mr.  Wirt  hoped  that  the  recognisance  for  the  misdemeanor 
would  produce  no  new  embarrassment  against  the  motion  to 
commit. 
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^General  Dayton  appeared  in  court;  and  Mr.  Wickham  his 
.  counsel  wished   to  know  whether  the*  attorney  for  the  United 
StatCvS  intended  to  proceed  further  on  the  indictment  against  him 
for  treason;  as  some  preparatory  steps  were  necessary;  and  gene- 
ral Dayton  was  ready. 

Mr-  Hay  answered  that  after  the  opinion  of  the  court  deliver- 
ed in  the  case  of  the  indictment  for  treason  against  colonel  Burr, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  prosecute  the  indictment  for  treason 
against  general  Dayton.  He  could  not  see  the  utility  of  incurring 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  such  a  trial  after  that  decision.  He 
knew  no  act  committed  by  him  at  Blannerhassett's  island*  or 
elsewhere  within  this  district,  that  amounted  to  treason  according 
to  that  opinion.  He  therefore  thought  it  correct  to  enter  a  noile 
prosequi  as  to  that  indictment.  And  it  was  accordingly  entered. 

Mr.  Wickham  then  pleaded  not  guilty  as  to  the  indictment 
against  general  Dayton  for  the  misdemeanor.  And  he  and  his 
bail  entered  into  recognisance  for  his  appearance  in  court  from 
day  to  day. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

Friday,  September  4,  1807. 

Colonel  Burr  renewed  his  application  for  the  production  of  the 
two   letters  from  general  Wilkinson  to   the  president   of   the 
United  States:  one  of  the  21st  of  October,  1806;  and  the  other  of 
the  12th  of  November  in  the  same,  year;  and  for  which  a  writ  of 
subpoena  duces  tecum  had  been  awarded.  He  said  that  the  pre-^ 
sident  was  in  contempt,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  demand  pro- 
cess of  contempt  against  him;  but  as  it  would  be  unpleasant  to 
resort  to  such  process,  and  it  would  produce  delay,  he  hoped  the 
letters  would  be  produced.  It  might  perhaps  suffice  to  produce  a 
copy,  if  duly  authenticated,  of  that  of  the  21st  of  October,  which 
was  said  to  be  lost  or  mislaid. 

As  to  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  November,  which  was  alleged 
to  contain  certain  con&dential  communications  from  the  general 
to  the  president,  and  which  the  attorney  had  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  produce,  except  those  parts  which  were  said  to  be  confi- 
dential, he  was  not  at  present  disposed  to  yield  to  the  proposi- 
tion. He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  letter  had  been 
shewn  to  others  to  injure  him;  and  as  the  whole  letter  had  been 
used  against  him,  the  whole  ought  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Hay  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  the  expression  of 
such  a  belief  or  suspicion.  He  could  assure  the  accused  that  no 
human  being  had  ever  seen  it  to  his  knowledge,  except  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the  counsel  for  the  United  States,  the 
chief  justice  and  some  of  colonel  Burr's  counsel  to  whom  it  was 
confidentially  communicated|  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  some 
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agreement  could  not  be  made  for  their  production^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  parts  which,  in  the  president's  judgment,  ought 
not  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  Burr  said  that  he  would  be  more  explicit;  and  asked  gen- 
tlemen whether  this  letter  had  not  been  used  against  him  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Hay  could  not  be  certain  whether  they  were  produced  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  or  not.  He  was  not  as  well  acquainted  with 
what  passed  before  the  grand  jury  as  some  other  gentlemen  were* 
He  had  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  21st  of  October;  and  he 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  part  of  it,  to  the  disclosure  of 
which  he  would  object.  He  had  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  No- 
vember 1806,  which  had  been  mentioned  yesterday.  He  was 
not  certain  whether  he  had  the  original  letter  or  a  copy,  but  he 
had  certainly  seen  the  original.  He  had  put  it  up  and  experienced 
some  difficulty  before  finding  it.  Before  he  was  certain  that  he  had 
the  original  letter,  he  had  got  a  copy  of  it  from  general  Wilkinson^ 
and  he  found  that  there  was  the  most  exact  coincidence  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other.  He  mentioned  this  merely  as  an  ar- 
gument to  shew  that  the  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  2l8t  of  October 
might  be  relied  on  as  equally  accurate. 

In  order  to  verify  this  copy  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Hay  called  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  was  sworn  and  declared  his  belief  that  it  was  a 
true  copy  of  the  letter  spoken  of;  (the  original  of  which  had  been 
shewn  to  him  by  general  Wilkinson;)  that  it  was  all  in  the 
handwriting  of  captain  Walter  Burling,  who  was  an  aid  of  gene* 
ral  Wilkinson;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his  handwriting, 
having  often  seen  him  write. 

Mr.  BoTTs  asked  if  that  were  all  the  evidence  he  had  to  prove 
it  to  be  a  copy. 

Mr.  Hat  answered  that  it  was;  and  he  thought  it  sufficient.  He 
was  ready  to  make  oath,  if  required,  that  he  could  not  find  the 
original;  that  he  had  examined  among  his  papers  as  well  as  he 
could;  that  Mr.  Rodney  had  stated  that  he  had  sent  him  all  the 
letters,  but  he  could  not  find  this  in  the  packet  sent  him. 

Mr.  WicKHAM  asked  him  whether  he  had  reasons  to  believe 
that  he  had  lost  it. 

Mr.  Hay  answered  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
lost  it,  but  that  he  knew  not  where  it  was;  that  they  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  authenticity  of  this  copy. 

Mr.  BoTTs  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  it  to 
be  an  exact  copy  without  comparing  it  to  the  original;  that  he 
hoped  it  would  be  produced;  as  it  was,  the  only  alternative  was  to 
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adjourn,  in  order  that  the  gentleman  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  his  papers  again;  that  they  wished  to  have  an  op- 
ortunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  public  documents;  that  they 
ad  a  right  to  resort  to  these  to  defend  themselves  against  charges 
exhibited  by  the  public  agents  who  had  control  over  them. 

Chief  Justice* — Perhaps  you  will  be  satisfied  with  this  copy 
on  reading  it. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — ^We  cannot  be.  The  president  has  drawn  infer- 
ences and  deductions  from  certain  parts  of  this  letter  injurious  to 
colonel  Burr;  but  which  we  sav  are  incorrect.  This  renders  in- 
dispensable  the  production  of  the  original  or  an  exact  copy. 

Mn  Martin  suggested  the  propriety  of  adjourning,  that 
colonel  Burr  and  his  counsel  might  confer  together  and  deter- 
mine whether  to  admit  or  reject  this  paper  as  evidence. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  wished  to  know  whether  the  attorney  were  rea- 
dy to  go  on  to  the  trial  of  general  Dayton  for  the  supposed 
misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Hat  said  that  he  wished  to  be  candid;  that  he  had  no 
evidence  against  general  Dayton,  except  his  writing  the  letter  to 
general  Wilkinson,  nor  did  he  know  the  evidence  which  had  been 
before  the  grand  jury  which  induced  them  to  find  the  bill  against 
him;  that  they  might  rely  on  his  candor,  that  he  would  dismiss 
the  prosecution  voluntarily,  if  he  found  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
testimony  to  support  it. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM  urged  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  triaL 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  had  been  so  much  occupied  with  the 
other  business  of  the  court  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  ascertain  what  evidence  was  against  general  Dayton.  He  could 
not  therefore  say  then  whether  he  could  support  the  indictment 
for  a  misdemeanor  or  not.  Perhaps  he  might  know  by  to-morrow. 

Chief  Justic^. — ^The  attorney  must  certainly  judge  for  him- 
self. He  ought  to  consider  whether  so  much  of  the  case  have  not 
been  already  opened,  as  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  there 
be  any  chance  of  supporting  the  indictment  for  providing  and 
preparing  the  means  of  an  expedition  against  the  provinces  of 
Spain.  As  it  is  evident  that  general  Dayton  was,  during  all  the 
time,  not  at  Blannerhassett's  island,  but  in  New  Jersey,  it  may 
be  a  question  how  far  he  can  be  connected  with  those  who  acted 
on  that  island.  I  imagine  that  the  testimony,  being  in  possession  of 
the  attorney,  will  enable  him  to  say  whether  there  be  any  chance 
of  supporting  the  indictment.  It  will  be  useless  to  the  public  and 
inconvenient  to  him  as  well  as  the  witnesses  to  stay  here  several 
weeks  longer  unless  there  be  some'chance  of  a  trial.  The  attor- 
ney ought  not  to  be  pressed  to  go  to  trial  till  he  can  ascertain  die 
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state  of  the  evidence.  But  these  considerations  ought  to  induce 
him  to  decide  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mn  Hay. — 0»ir  opinion  will  !)e  much  regulated  by  that  of  the 
court  on  the  law.  If  the  court  will  require,  of  the  prosecutor,  evi- 
dence of  acts  done  in  Virginia,  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be  a 
chance  of  producing  a  conviction.  But  if  this  be  not  required,  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  may  be  connected  with  the  people  on  the 
island  so  as  to  be  convicted.  / 

The  Chief  Justice  would  deliver  no  opinion.  It  would  he 
known  to-morrow  what  course  Mr.  Hay  would  take.  And  the  in- 
dictment against  Mr.  Burr  was  to  be  tried. 

After  some  other  remarks  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Martin  ex-> 
pressed  a  desire  to  know  whether  the  attorney  would  try  Israel 
Smith.  He  wished  him  to  be  arraigned  to-morrow  or  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  was  anxious  that  his  trial  should  take  place  immedi- 
ately, as  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of  his  entire  innocence;  and 
he  had  already  sustained  great  inconvenience  from  this  unfound- 
ed prosecution. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  he  would  go  on  with  all  the  trials  as  soon  as 
he  could;  but  he  could  not  then  say  how  soon. 

Mr.  BoTTs. — I  have  inspected  the  copy  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, but  cannot  make  up  my  mind  that  it  ought  to  be  read  in  evi* 
dence  instead  of  the  onginaL  But  there  is  another  matter  that  the 
court  can  decide  now:  The  letter  of  the  12thof  November,  I8O69 
mentioned  yesterday,  is  in  possession  of  the  attorney  for  the  Uni- 
ted States.  An  affidavit  has  been  made,  by  the  accused,  that  that 
letter  is  material  to  his  defence.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which 
we  can  get  at  it,  if  he  persist  in  refusing  it;  and  that  is  by  a  sub- 
pcena  dtices  tecum  directed  to  Mr.  Hay.  If  this  be  objected  to,  on 
account  of  the  public  situation  of  the  prosecutor,  we  have  the 
same  privileges  as  advocates  for  the  accused.  Neither  can  be  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  such  process.  I  contend  that  there 
can  be  no  secrets  for  the  prosecution  which  ought  not  to  be  dis« 
closed  to  the  accused,  to  aid  him  to  make  his  necessary  defence. 
If  I  be  right  in  this,  there  can  be  no  document  in  possession  of  the 
counsel  for  the  government  that  ought  to  be  withheld  from  the 
accused,  if  deemed  by  his  counsel  important  to  his  defence.  It 
would  seem  to  be  too  evident  to  be  disputed,  that  if  we  had  a 
right  to  summon  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  produce 
that  letter,  we  should  have  a  right  to  inspect  it  when  puf  into  the 
possession  of  the  attorney;  for  otherwise  the  public  functionaries 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  deposit  with  the  attorney  any 
document  which  they  wished  to  conceal  from  public  view  or 
prevent  from  being  used  as  evidence,  however  necessary  it  might 
be  to  the  defence  of  an  innoctnt  individual^  and  thus  defeat  the 
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effect  of  any  subpoena  duces  tecum  that  might  issue.  It  ought  not 
to  depend  on  the  judgment  or  discretion  of  the  attorney.  The 
grounds  of  the  application  might  not  occur  as  readily  to  him  as 
to  the  court,  even  if  he  were  disposed,  though  pot  obliged,  to  pro- 
duce it.  We  wish  it  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  where  all  par- 
ties may  have  access  to  it. 

It  was  suggested  yesterday  that  this  letter  might  contain  mat- 
ter of  a  very  confidential  and  delicate  nature,  relating  to  characters 
and  transactions  which  ought  not  to  be  exposed,  because  never 
intended  to  be  made  public.  Mr.  Hay  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  might  place  particular  individuals  in  a  very  perilous  as  well  as  a 
delicate  situation;  that  in  every  government,  confidence  must  be 
placed,  on  particular  emergencies,  which  ought  not  to  be  violated. 
And  he  observed  that  this  high  military  officer  was  obliged  by  his 
duty  to  make  a  communication  to  the  government  of  great  im- 
portance to  its  interests,  and  the  disclosure  of  which  might  sub- 
ject him  to  evils  which  he  ought  not  to  encounter.  Suppose  these 
suspicions  were  founded  in  fact,  and  his  motives  were  founded 
in  patriotism,  ought  the  government  or  the  officer  to  be  fearful 
to  disclose  that  communication  when  the  storm  is  over  and  the 
apprehended  mischief  is  completely  averted?  Is  there  not  energy 
enough  in  the  government  and  in  truth  to  shield  innocence  and 
suppress  lawless  aggression?  Suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  a 
great  many  characters  should  have  been  maligned  and  denounced 
one  by  one  as  they  should  fall  in  the  way  of  that  officer,  will  you  say 
that  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  this  censure  and  calumny  without 
having  the  means  of  justifying  themselves  or  proving  their  inno- 
cence?  If  these  accusations  be  never  to  be  disclosed,  how  can 
the  government  know  whether  the  charges  be  true  or  false?  or 
how  can  the  innocent  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  them- 
selves? Is  it  true,  that  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
unprincipled  defamation  is  to  be  tolerated?  Is  Mr.  Hay  to  be  de- 
nounced by  me  without  the  power  to  vindicate  himself?  Is  a  wor- 
thy individual,  holding  a  conspicuous  office,  to  be  denounced  and 
secretly  subjected  to  suspicion  and  hatred  by  the  malicious  de- 
traction of  his  bitterest  enemies,  without  having  an  opportunity  to 
justify  himself?  If  these  denunciations  be  just,  the  characters  ac- 
cused ought  to  be  known  and  punished  according  to  due  course  of 
law.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  be  unjust,  those  gentlemen  ought  to 
be  apprised  of  them  and  to  know  their  accusers.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  the  most  horrible  injustice  in  the  president  to  shield  the  ac- 
cuser and  condemn  the  accused  without^  a  hearing! 

But  suppose  I  am  wrong  in  all  this;  it  is  a  principle  of  law  that 
no  man  should  be  condemned  without  the  use  of  documents  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  would  acquit  him,  especially  if  in  pos- 
session of  the  accuser.  Why  then  should  these  letters,  deemed 
so  essential  to  the  protection  of  his^nnocence,  be  withheld  from 
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the  accused?  Can  there  be  any  thing  so  sacred  in  the  nature  of 
any  public  document,  that  the  liberty  or  life  of  a  citizen  should 
be  sacrificed  to  conceal  it?  Is  it  possible  that  the  public  interest 
can  in  any  case  require  such  a  sacrifice?  Becauise  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  such  a  system  of  secrecy  ought  ever  to  be  tolerated 
unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

I  remember  the  time  when  my  mind  held  in  detestation  (under 
a  former  administration)  state  secrecy;  nor  is  it  less  abhorrent  to 
my  feelings  now,  when  I  consider  how  it  may  be  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  persecution  against  innocent  individuals,  and  how 
incompatible  it  is  with  a  free  constitution.  I  cannot  but  abomi- 
nate it,  in  every  aspect  in  which  I  can  view  it  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  the  genius  of  our  government  as  to  individuals.  I  cannot 
but  regard  it  with  execration. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  have  nothing  to  say  but  to  express  my  surprise 
at  the  wonderful  misapprehensions  of  Mr.  Botts. 

Mr.  Burr. — ^The  right  of  the  accused  to  evidence  tending  to 
evince  his  innocence  cannot  be  denied.  The  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  whose  counsel  the  attorney  is,  can  have  no  interest  in 
the  suppression  of  evidence  or  the  destruction  of  individual  secu- 
rity— ^the  inevitable  consequence  of  state  secrecy.  But  if  a  principle 
of  state  secrecy  be  adopted  by  our  government,  it  must  be  strict- 
ly limited  to  that  species  of  secrets  which  regards  the  public  good, 
and  not  extend  to  secret  and  malignant  denunciations  of  indivi- 
duals. If  secret  denunciation  constitute  crimes  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  malignity,  no  person  can  be  secure  against  false 
accusations.  If  there  be  any  man  who  has  made  secret  denunci- 
ations of  individual  characters,  he  ought  to  be  known. 

Mr.  Hat. — The  court  imderstands  me  though  I  am  misunder- 
stood by  the  gentlemen.  I  deny  that  I  have  the  least  desire  to 
withhold  from  the  accused  any  evidence  or  document  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  disclose.  The  application  made  by  the  de- 
fendant is  that  testimony  that  concerns  himself  should  be  addu- 
ced; thatwhat  tends  to  his  own  just  defence  and  exculpation  maybe 
brought  forward.  Is  it  right  that  he  should  have  more?  Is  it  proper, 
fair  or  right  that  he  should  have  the  liberty  of  going  through  the 
whole  letter,  as  well  those  parts  which  do  not  relate  to  him  as 
those  which  do,  for  the  purpose  of  making  unfavourable  impres- 
sions on  the  public  mind,  betraying  the  confidence  of  man  in 
man,  or  of  an  officer  in  the  government,  making  public  confi- 
dential communications  respecting  private  characters,  and  thereby 
producing  controversies  and  violent  quarrels.  I  wish  the  court  to 
look  at  the  letter  and  say  whether  it  do  not  contain  what 
ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  public  inspection. 

Much  has  been  said  by  Mr.   Botts  and  the  other  counsel 
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against  keeping  secret,  confidential  correspondence:  but  surely  no 
government  can  exist  without  resorting  to  it  on  critical  emer- 
gencies. We  can  easily  suppose  a  case  where  such  secrecy  would 
not  only  be  justifiable  but  indispensably  necessary  and  highly  me- 
ritorious, when  every  man  ought  to  be  viewed  with  caution  by 
the  government  and  its  agents.   An  officer,  holding  an  office  of 
great  trust,  may  live  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  public  functionaries  may  be  tainted  and  hostile  to  the 
government;  where  schemes  dangerous  and  treasonable  may  be 
meditating,  which  the  public  good  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
require  that  he  should  communicate  to  the  executive,  in  order  to 
avert  the   intended  mischief.  Suppose   the   persons   implicated 
were  spoken  of  in  this  communication  in  strong  terms,  but  in 
terms  which  shew  the  sincerity  and  candor  of  the  writer;  cao  it 
be  believed  that  the  disclosure  of  this  communication,  or  of  the 
names  of  those  persons  can  be  connected  with  the  just  defence  of 
the  accused?  Can  the  exposure  of  their  names  tend  to  establish 
his  innocence?  It  surely  cannot.  But  it  must  be  intended  for  this 
purpose  or  to  produce  a  difference  between  general  Wilkinson 
and  those  persons.   Will  the  court  countenance  or  sanction  so  in- 
iquitous an  object?  I  never  will  be  instrumental  in  putting  into 
his  hands  any  e^'idence  or  document  which  is  not  necessary  for 
his  defence,  which  he  may  pervert  to  the  injury  of  others,  and 
which  does  not  in  fact  belong  to  that  subject  but  to  another.    I 
do  not  say  that  he  will  do  so;  his  mind  may  be  above  such  petty 
acts;  but  [  will  notice  him  if  he  should  attempt  it.  Suppose  those 
gentlemen,  in  consequence  of  this  communication,  had  sunk  in 
the  president's  estimation,  what  is  it  to  himf  Is  it  a  circum- 
stance which  can  operate  in  his  defence  or  shew  his  innocence? 

Gentlemen  may  say  that  it  will  impeach  general  Wilkinson's 
character.  But  they  have  no  right  to  bring  forward  against  him 
such  evidence  as  this.  They  may  prove  his  general  character  and 
conduct;  and  if  they  can  by  so  doing  impugn  his  integrity,  they 
have  a  right  to  do  it;  but  the  accused  has  no  right  to  bring  for- 
ward evidence  of  transactions  or  correspondence  in  which  he  is 
not  concerned.  Let  him  adduce  every  thing  which  belongs  to  his 
cause,  but  no  'more:  and  when  the  court  will  examine  it,  it 
will  see  that  there  is  not  a  single  syllable  in  it  that  regards  him. 
In  short,  the  passages  in  the  letter  which  it  would  be  improper  to 
expose,  are  only  opinions  of  the  writer  respecting  certam  persons 
at  New  Orleans,  which  may  have  been  since  changed,  and  very 
probably  have  been  changed. 

It  was  said  the  other  day  that  I  had  an  affidavit  of  Jacob  All- 
bright;  and  that  there  was  a  material  variance  between  it  and  the 
evidence  he  gave  before  the  court.  Its  production  was  insisted 
on.  Rather  than  subject  him  to  inconvenience  I  produced  it; 
and  after  doing  so  no  use  was  made  of  it.  There  was  in  fact  no 
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variance;  but  it  seemed  to  excite  clamor.  It  will  be  so  here.  If 
I  understand  plain  English,  there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  from 
beginning  to  end  that  relates  to  the  prisoner,  or  that  can  possibly 
be  shewn  to  operate  in  his  favour.  But  I  shall  not  speak  positively 
of  the  effect  that  may  be  product- d  by  the  gentleman's  ingenuity, 
which  I  know  to  be  very  great.  I  will  refer  it  to  Mr.  Wickham's 
candor.  He  may  look  at  the  letter;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  his  ho- 
nour to  say  whether  there  be  any.  thing  in  it  that  can  be  impor- 
tant to  the  defence  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  WiCRHAM  would  not  accede  to  the  proposition.  He  acted 
only  as  counsel  and  would  hear  no  secret  that  was  not  communi- 
cated to  his  client. 

Mr.  Hay. — ^There  are  two  passages  in  the  letter  which  I  can- 
not submit  to  public  inspection.  I  do  not  know  that  they  can  be 
extorted  from  me  under  any  circumstances.  They  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  defence  of  the  accused.  The  gentlemen  must  know 
that  the  letter  has  not  the  most  distant  bearing  on  the  subject. 
My  present  impressions  are,  that  I  would  sooner  submit  to  be 
committed  than  to  betray  this  trust. 

Chief  Justice. — We  must  consider  the  subject  as  if  wc  had 
not  seen  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hat* — These  two  passages  have,  in  my  conscience,  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  accused  or  his  defence.  They  shall 
not  be  exposed  to  public  view  unless  extorted  by  the  power  of 
the  court.  I  do  not  know  that  even  that  would  do;  because  I  may 
submit  to  be  put  in  prison.  I  think  them  irrelevant  and  impro- 
per to  be  disclosed.  I  shall  be  governed  only  by  my  own  view  of 
what  is  correct. 

Mr.  Burr. — We  may  differ  in  our  judgment  as  to  the  rele- 
vancy of  evidence.  We  think  this  evidence  applicable,  and  that 
we  are  entitled  to  it  of  course.  As  gentlemen  are  unwilling  to 
read  it,  we  can  only  obtain  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  interference  of 
the  court. 

Mr.  WiCKHAH.-— As  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  has  been 
pleased  to  say  that  he  shall  only  be  influenced  by  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  this  letter,  it  only  remains  for  us,  after  such  a  defi- 
ance from  him,  to  refer  to  the  court  whether  it  will  direct  the 
paper  to  be  produced.  I  presume  this  refusal  must  be  at  the  in- 
stance of  general  Wilkinson  or  the  government. 

Mr.  Hay. — ^You  are  now  in  the  old  track  of  misconception. 
I  said  nothing  about  the  government  or  general  Wilkinson.  The 
president,  who  certainly  has  a  right  of  withholding  from  public 
view  such  documents  or  parts  of  documents  as  in  his  judgment 
ought  not  to  be  disclosed,  has  expressly  authorized  me  to  keep 
back  such  parts  of  the  letter  as  I  may  ttunk  it  would  be  improper 
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to  communicate.  I  therefore  withhold  thosb  parts  of  this  letter 

which,  in  my  own  judgment,  ought  not  to  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Burr. — The  president  of  the  United  States  is  no  more 
privileged  to  withhold  such  evidence  than  Mr.  Hay  is:  for  if  he 
were  brought  into  court  as  a  witness,  he  must  be  examined  like 
other  witnesses;  and  if  any  oral  evidence  which  he  could  give,  or 
document  which  he  possessed  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  it 
would  only  be  on  the  principle  that  the  public  good  required 
secrecy. 

Mr.  WiCKHAM. — The  subpoena  duces  tecum  has  been  regularly 
awarded  to  the  president,  who  has  transmitted  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Hay  and  empowered  him  to  deliver  it  when  the    court  shall 
direct  it.    The  president  has  a  discretion  on  the  subject;  but  he 
cannot  transfer  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  to  Mr.  Hay.  In 
England  there  is  an  officer  who  is  keeper  of  the  conscience  of 
the  king;  but  there  is  no  such  officer  here.  I  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Hay  was  the  keeper  of  the  president's  conscience.  It  is  an 
established  rule  that  evidence  essential  to  the  interest  of  any  par- 
ty is  never  to  be  suppressed  from  motives  of  real  or  supposed  de- 
licacy. We  all  perfectly  recollect  the  history  of  the  trial  of  the 
dutchess  of  Kingston  for  bigamy,  in  which  a  professional  man  was 
brought  forward  to  give  evidence  of  a  most  delicate  nature,  which 
he  had  most  solemnly  promised  to  conceal,  and  which  he  there- 
fore refused  to  state.  But  the  court  said  that  motives  of  delicacy 
were  not  to  be  regarded  in  courts  of  justice  in  opposition  to  the 
^known  principles  and  maxims  of  law,  which  require  every  witness 
to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

If  the  president  of  the  United  States  were  himself  to  come 
forward  and  declare  on  oath  that  in  his  judgment  the  public  good 
required  that  the  letter  should  be  withheld,  because  its  disclosure 
would  bear  on  the  most  important  interests  of  the  state,  it  would 
certainly  deserve  consideration:  but  this  is  not  only  not  the  case, 
the  president  has  made  no  such  declaration,  but  even  Mr.  Hay 
does  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  can  have  this  effect. 

But  suppose  this  letter  contains  the  most  malignant  and  un- 
founded censure  against  colonel  Burr;  suppose  he  is  calumniated 
in  connexion  with  some  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability;  sup- 
pose it  to  be  all  calumny,  unjustly  charging  those  individuab 
with  crimes  of  which  he  knows  they  are  innocent  and  which  they 
hold  in  abhorrence;  would  it  not  be  a  iair  argument  in  our  fa- 
vour that  he  used  a  tissue  of  calumny  with  respect  to  other  re- 
spectable characters?  Would  it  not  weaken  the  testimony  of  ge- 
neral Wilkinson  in  the  minds  of  an  impartial  yxry^  Suppose 
every  tittle  oi'  what  he  said  was  the  grossest  and  most  unfounded 
slander;  would  it  not  go  much  to  diminish  the  degree  of  his 
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credit?    I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  fact,  hut  it  maj'bc  the  fatt. 
This  is  a  complete  answer  to  Mr.  Hay's  observations. 

But  Mr.  Hay  says  that  the  letter  displays  the  utmost  candour 
and  liberality;  that  it  was  dictated  by  justice  and  patriotisn^  and 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hay>  in  which  he  has  made  such  ai^eulo* 
gtum  on  general  Wilkinson's  talents,  merits  and  character,  he 
may  deserve  all  these  praises;  hut  we  have  a  right  to  dispute  it, 
or  at  least  to  inquire  into  these  matters.  We  consider  the  \iocu- 
ment  itself  as  material  to  our  defence,  and  we  demand  its  pro- 
duction as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  supported  his  argument  for  re- 
fusing to  produce  the  letter  by  reference  to  our  calUng  for  the  af- 
fidavit of  Jacob  Albright.  When  Albright  prevaricated  in  court,  ve 
wished  to  compare  his  testimony  taken  before,  with  what  he  said  in 
court,  which  was  a  direct  contradiction  to  his  deposition:  we  ur* 
ged  tiiem  to  produce  it,  on  a  supposition  that  it  would  contaia 
something  that  would  invalidate  his  testimony:  but,  it  seems,  it  is 
wonderful  that  we  did  not  make  use  of  it.  But  have  we  there- 
fore no  right  to  insist  on  the  production  of  this  letter?  Does  it 
follow,  because  that  paper  did  not  answer  our  purpose,  that  we 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  testiqnony  to  which  we  have  • 
right?  We  might  admit,  that  that  prediction  has  not  been  verified 
without  affecting  our  right  to  hear  proper  evidence  or  to  reject 
what  is  illegal:  but  in*  fact  the  evidence  of  that  witness  at  differ- 
ent times  was  inconsistent  and  unworthy  of  credit* 

There  is  but  one  ground  on  which  the  letter  can  be  with- 
held, and  that  is,  that  it  contains  state  secrets,  which  the  public 
go6d  forbids  to  be  disclosed.  Who  is  to  make  that  excuse?  The 
individual  who  is  president.  But  he  cannot  delegate  this  right  to 
another.  Motives  of  delicacy  ought  never  to  be  regarded  by 
courts  on  such  occasions. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  Chief  Justice  said  that 
the  subpcena  duces  tecum  was  sometimes  awarded  on  motion,  but 
more  frequently  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
party;  that  this  case  had  been,  on  principle,  fully  argued  before; 
and  that  the  writ  must  be  awarded  returnable  immediately. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Mr.  Hay  said  he  would  ac- 
knowledge service  of  it;  that  he  would  write  a  copy  of  so  much 
of  the  letter  as  related  to  the  case  now  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Hay's  acknowledgment  on  the  writ  was  as  follows:  ^^  I 
hereby  acknowledge  service  of  the  above  subpcena,  and  herewith 
return  a  correct  and  true  copy  of  the  letter  mentioned  in  the 
same,  dated  12th  November,  1806,  excepting  such  parts  thereof 
as  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  material  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
£Dr  the  defence  of  the  accused,  or  pertinent  to  the  issue  now 
about  to  be  joined:  the  parts  excepted  being  confidentially  com- 
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muBicated  to  the  president,  and  he  having  devolved  on  me  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion,  which  constitutionally  belongs  to 
himself.  The  accuracy  of  this  opinion  I  am  willing  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  by  submitting  the  original  letter  to  its  in« 
spection.  I  further  certify,  in  order  to  shew  more  clearly  die  ir* 
relevancy  of  the  parts  excepted  to  any  defence  which  can  be  set 
up  in  the  present  case,  that  those  parts  contain  a  communicatioa 
of  the  opinion  of  the  writer  concerning  certain  persons,  about 
which  opinion,  or  the  fact  of  his  having  communicated  it,  the 
writer,  if  a  witness  before  the  court,  could  not  legally,  as  I  con- 
ceive, be  interrogated;  and  about  which  no  evidence  could  le« 
gaily  be  received  from  other  persons. 

George  Hay," 

The  Chief  Justice  asked  if  there  were  any  objections  to  diis 
return. 

Mr.  Burr  said  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  copy  of 
part  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hay  said  he  would  reduce  all  to  writing  and  submit  it  to 
the  inspection  of  the  court  according  to  his  return;  but  he  could 
not  submit  to  public  examination  the  original,  or  a  copy  of  the 
whole  for  the  reason  already  explained. 

Mr.  BoTTs  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  a  right  to 
substitute  a  copy  of  the  original.  He  submitted  it  to  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  the  personal  attendance  of  the  presi- 
dent was  dispensed  with  only  on  the  condition  that  the  letter 
should  be  produced. 

Mr.  Hat  said  that  he  hoped  the  court  would  not  understand 
What  he  had  said  as  Mr.  Wickham  had — that  he  threw  out 
a  defiance;  for  he  had  no  such  idea  in  saying  that  he  would  act 
according  to  his  own  judgment.  He  wished  however  to  know  the 
opinion  of  the  court  upon  it. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  object  of  the  subpcena  was 
to  bring  the  letter  itself  into  court  and  not  a  copy. 

Mr.  BoTTS. — It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that 
ah  attachment  should  go  against  Mr.  Hay.  But,  if  it  were  really  ne- 
cessary, no  consideration  of  friendship,  even  if  he  were  my  brother 
or  father,  would  deter  me  from  making  the  motion  for  it,  since 
he  has  declared  his  determination  to  go  to  prison  sooner  than  sur- 
render the  letter.  Nothing  would  givemegreaterpainthantobeun* 
der  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  motion.  To  avoid  this  unplea- 
sant step,  there  is  another  alternative  involved  in  the  natm'e  of  the 
cause,  but  which  is  extrtmely  disagreeable,  as  it  will  produce  de- 
lay, which  is  so  much  to  be  deprecated  by  both  parties:  I  mean, 
that  the  cause  shall  be  continued  till  the  letter  shall  be  pro- 
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duced.  Inconvenient  and  oppressive  as  it  may  be,  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  former. 

But  since  Mr*  Hay  wishes  you  to  decide  this  point,  consider 
the  return  he  has  made.  It  is,  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  the 
letter  which  our  adversary  thinks  irrelevant  and  unnecessary  tQ 
our  defence;  and  which  for  that  reason  he  refuses  to  produce. 

The  return  presents  two  things  for  consideration:  First,  whe- 
ther the  attorney  for  the  United  States  be  a  competent  judge  in 
the  last  resort,  whether  the  letter  be  material  for  our  defence  or 
not;  and  secondly,  if  he  be  not  a  competent  judge,  who  is  to  judge   < 
of  the  relevancy  of  this  letter. 

First.  Is  the  attorney  a  competent  judge  of  what  is  necessary 
and  proper  for  our  defence?  If  he  be,  our  security  is  left  to  his 
discretion.  The  principle  is,  that  the  attorney  is  worthy  of  trust.  In 
the  present  instance  this  will  not  be  denied:  but  you  are  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  the  general  principle;  that  it  is  the  office 
and  not  the  officer  that  is  to  be  regarded.  We  cannot  admit  that 
the  attorney  of  the  United  States  is  proper  to  be  trusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  accused;  because  that  office  is  associated  with  all 
the  zeal,  all  the  feelings,  and  all  the  inclinations  to  carry  on  prose- 
cutions for  the  state  with  vigilance  and  alacrity,  which  seem 
requisite  to  have  the  necessity  of  a  conviction  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury.  This  is  natural  to  the  fallibility  of  hunian  na- 
ture in  its  most  perfect  state.  I  speak  of  the  officer  in  his  official  ^ 
character  as  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  not  of  the 
gendeman  as  he  at  present  fills  it.  When  the  rights  of  the  accu- 
sed shall  depend  on  the  indulgence,  humanity  and  integrity  of 
that  officer,  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this  coimtry.  While  he 
holds  this  office  of  high  trust  from  the  government,  it  is  incompa- 
tible that  he  should  have  the  trust  of  the  defence.  It  would  be  like 
confiding  the  safety  of  the  defendant  to  an  officer  n^ho  must  from 
necessity  be  his  official  enemy.  These  remarks  will  apply,  however 
humane  he  may  be,  and  however  well  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the 
accused.  But  as  to  the  judgment  of  that  officer,  are  we  to  depend 
on  his  arbitrary  discretion  whether  we  are  to  have  the  paper  or 
not?  Shall  we  be  compelled  to  depend  on  the  opinion  of  that  of- 
ficer, who,  from  his  office,  is  bound  to  carry  on  the  prosecution 
against  us  with  all  possible  rigour;  to  contest  all  our  proof;  to  in- 
validate the  evidence  of  our  witnesses;  in  fine,  to  do  every  thing 
which  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  prosecution,  and  every  thing 
against  the  defence?  On  this  arbitrary  discretion,  are  we  to  de- 
pend for  the  privilege  of  defending  ourselves  by  evidence?   The 
proposition  is  monstrous.  It  goes  to  vest  in  a  public  officer,  who  is 
our  official  accuser^  arbitrary  discretion,  which  all  good  judges 
and  able  writers  say,  ought  not  to  be  vested  anywhere,  not  even 
in  the  most  upright  judges:  because  discretion,  as  the  celebrated 
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larA  Cambdea  saya,  b  the  law  oftynntB*  Id  the  hands  of  a  scalous 
public  prosecutor,  it  would  be  the  most  dangerous  wesqxm  that 
could  be  employed  for  the  destrucdon  of  civil  liberty. 
.  I  take  it  then  to  be  an  established  point,  that  the  attorney  for 
the  United  States  is  not  himself  to  be  the  arbitrary  judge  of 
what  is  material  to  the  defence  of  the  accused.  I  take  it  to  be 
true,  that  when  a  defence  is  necessary,  he  is  not  bound  to  reveal 
to  the  couvt  beforehand  of  what  it  consists,  but  that  he  has  a  ri|^t 
to  conceal  and  deliberate  in  every  thing  that  may  relate  to  it,  so  aa 
to  enable  him  to  decide,  with  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  whether 
it  be  applicable  to  his  defence  or  not*  But  when  the  reverse  of 
that  proposition  is  known,  that  the  defendant  shall  be  obliged  to 
disclose  his  defence,  as  well  as  to  pursue  the  advice  of  the  puUic 
prosecutor  how  to  make  it:  upon  this  additional  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  clear  that  we  should  be  at  his  mercy«  You  are  to 
give  your  judgment  on  the  paper;  to  say  whether  it  have  relation 
to  the  defence,  which  you  have  never  thought  of,  and  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  How  are  you  to  judge  that  there  is  this 
relation  till  you  know  the  thing  that  it  has  relation  to?  Are 
we  then  to  disclose  the  nature  of  our  defence  and  our  reasons 
for  demanding  this  letter,  with  the  use  we  intend  to  make  of  it? 
Is  this  court  to  be  transformed  into  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  tt> 
decide  without  hearing,  the  accused?  or  is  this  court  to  go 
through  the  mockery  of  hearing  the  accused  before  the  sub- 
ject can  be  made  known?  How  is  it  to  decide  on  the  materi- 
ality of  the  letter  by  relation  to  the  defence  unless  it  fully 
know  that.defence?  How  can  ^011  judge  that  there  is  this  relation 
till  you  know  the  thing  that  it  has  relation  to. 

We  have  been  told  much  of  treason  stalking  abroad  at  New- 
Orleans,  and  of  the  meritorious  and  successful  efforts  of  general 
Wilkinson  to^revent  its  dreadful  effects.  His  character  has  been 
eulogized  ^br  his  watching  over  the  safety  of  New-Orleans.  We 
have  formerly  |ieard  much  df  his  motives  of  delicacy  to  prevent 
the  exposure  of  the  contents  of  this  letter.  His  profligate  and 
shameful  disregard  and  prostration  ofthe  constitution-furnish  no 
equivocal  /iata  of  his  principles  and  ideas  of  delicacy.*  We  un- 
dersund  now  that  general  Wilkinson  has  no  difficulty  on  the 
subject  of  exposing  these  transactions.  If  A^  be  not  interested  in 
preventing  the  disclosure,  are  the  United  States  interested  in  pre- 
venting the  ptiblication  of  truth  or  in  the  suppression  of  faiac* 
hood? 

Mr.  Hay. — I  do  not  know  what  are  general  Wilkinson's  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  but  he  made  no  objection  to  the  disclosure. 

Mr.  BoTTs.-— Then  sir,  the  objection  does  not  come  from  ge- 
neral Wilkinson  but  from  Mr.  Hay,  as  his  guardian,  against  the 
pxiblication  of  this  letter,  because  certain  parts  of  it  relate  to  those 
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two  conspicuous  duuncters  whom  he  charges  indi  disaflecttotf 
md  the  want  of  fidelity  to  the  government.  But,  sir,  justice,  not 
only  to  those  two  characters,  but  to  general  Wilkinson  himself,  if     - 
his  reputation  be  as  fair  as  it  has  been  represented^  requires  that 
this  objection  should  be  disregarded* 

First,a8  to  those  gentlemen^is  it  just  that  their  charactersshould 
be  thus  assailed  without  the  possibility  of  making  any  defence? 
Ought  not  the  government  to  be  gbd,  ought  you  not  as  a  patriot 
to  be  proud,  of  an  opportunity  to  do  an  act  of  such  manifest  jus« 
tice  as  to  let  them  know  this  accusation,  and,  if  unjust,  to  repel  it? 
Will  you  not  give  those  high  characters  an  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing diemselves  up  and  proving  their  integrity  and  patriotism, 
if  they  be  traduced  by  calumny?  Will  you  not  allow  them  the 
constitutional  privilege  of  being  confronted  with  their  accuser, 
and  defending  themselves  by  a  fair  trial?  If  they  be  unjustly  > 
charged,  is  it  not  just  to  expose  general  Wilkinson  to  the  indig- 
nation of  mankind  for  his  false  and  malicious  accusation?  Or  if  it 
be  not  unjust,  is  itnot  right  toexpose  those  two  characters  to  public 
justice  and  punishment, and  give  to  gen.  Wilkinson  an  opportunity 
of  proving  his  innocence  and  patriotism  and  adding  morelaureb 
to  his  venerable  brow?  If  there  be  no  ground  for  the  suspicions 
against  his  reputation,  will  not  those  letters  tend  to  remove  them 
and  establish  his  character  on  a  firm  basis?  Does  public  justice 
require  that  general  Wilkinson  should  be  at  liberty  to  diffuse  false 
and  malicious  accusations  against  whomsoever  he  pleases  without 
restriction,  check  or  control? 

I  never  can  sufficiently  express  my  detestation  of  this  system 
of  state  secrecy.  I  never  can  express  in  terms  sufficiendy  strongs, 
that  detestation  and  abhorrence  which  every  American  should 
feel  towards  a  system  of  state  secrecy.  It  never  can  conduce  to 
public  utility,  though  it  may  furnish  pretexts  to  men  in  power  to 
shelter  themselves  and  their  friends  and  agents  firom  the  just  ani- 
madversion of  the  law;  to  direct  their  malignant  plots  to  the  de- 
struction of  other  men,  while  they  are  themselves  secure  from 
punishment.  In  a  government  of  responsibility  like  ours,  where 
all  the  agento  of  the  public  must  be  responsible  for  their  conduct, 
there  can  be  but  few  secrets.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  know  every  public  act,  every  thing  that  is  done 
in  the  public  way  by  their  public  functionaries.  They  ought  to 
know  the  particulars  of  public  transactions  in  aU  their  bearings 
and  relations,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  whether,  and  how  far, 
they  are  conducted  with -fidelity  and  ability;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  relates  to  negotiations  with  foreign  nations,  or  wlutt 
is  called  the  diplomatic  department,  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
suppressed  or  concealed.  We  all  know  the  extent  of  the  rule  which 
requiresof  all  persons  summcmed  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  jua- 
tise,  adisclosureof  the  whole  truth.  We  knowthat  communications 
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between  individuals,  under  whatever  circumstances  of-  intimacy 
or  confidence  they  may  be  made,  except  finom  a  client  to  his 
counsel  (for  obvious  reasons)  must  be  revealed;  diat  in  all  other 
cases  there  must  be  a  full  and  unreserved  disclosure  of  facts, 
however  delicate  their  nature,  and  under  whatever  intimacy  of 
friendship,  or  solemnity  of  promise  to  conceal,  they  may  have 
been  confided.  A  physician,  or  the  most  intimate  friend,  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  facts,  though  under  a  promise  of  se- 
crecy deemed  sacred  by  the  parties,  must  openly  expose  them 
in  court.  We  all  know  that  justice  cannot  yield  to  'this  de* 
licacy,  and  that  he  must  disclose  them  however  confidentially 
communicated*   I  wish  to  know  on  what  principle  the  agenta  of 
the  government  can  be  excepted  from  this  rule,  which  applies  to 
all  other  individuals.  On  what  ground  can  this  letter  or  any  part 
of  it  be  withheld? 

We  do  believe,  that  those  parts  of  the  letter,  which  relate 
to  those  characters,  are  the  most  important  in  this  accusation  and 
the  most  necessary  to  our  defence.  We  do  believe,  that  without 
them  the  parts  which  the  attorney  is  willing  to  expose  would  be 
of  very  little  avail  to  us.  We  say  that  it  is  admissible  evidence, 
and  that  the  court  must  let  us  look  at  the  letter  and  apply  it  to 
our  defence;  that  the  court  should  understand  the  defence  before 
it  should  decide  on  the  application  of  it.  We  say  that  the  letter 
must  be  in  the  power  of  the  court  and  of  the  party  before  the 
jury  shall  be  impaneled;  It  has  been  offered  to  the  private  pe- 
rusal of  the  counsel,  in  exclusion  of  that  of  their  client,  but 
which,  as  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  they  disdain  to  accept. 
We  would  not  care  that  the  paper  should  be  directed  to  be  seen 
by  no  human  eyes  but  those  of  the  accused  and  his  counsel.  We 
want  it  not  to  gratify  idle  curiosity,  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  cli- 
ent. We  wish  it  to  be  the  subject  of  public  discussion  like  other 
documents  offered  as  evidence.  We  require  as  a  right  that  it 
should  be  decided  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  court  and 
the  principles  of  criminal  justice,  whether  this  letter  be  ap- 
plicable to  our  defence  or  not.  I  will  again  predict,  that  if  a  se- 
cret inquisitorial  tribunal  be  established  by  your  decision  now, 
to  go  down  with  the  sanction  of  your  opinion  to  posterity  as  a 
precedent  for  other  tribunals,  (which  is«m  effect  to  preclude  us 
from  the  benefit  of  an  appeal};  if  you  determine  that  we  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  important  written  or  oral  testimony, 
by  the  introduction  of  this  state  secrecy;  you  lay,  without  intend* 
ing  it,  the  foundation  for  a  system  of  oppression.  If  these  things 
be  established,  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  precedents,  the  ine- 
vitable consequences  will  be,  that  whenever  any  man  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  becomes  an  object  of  the  vengeance  or  jealousy  of 
those  in  power,  he  may  easily  be  ruined.  A  vricked  executive 
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power  will  have  nothing  to  do  to  eflect  his  destruction  but  to  fo« 
ment  divisions  in  this  country,  to  encourage  and  excite  accusa- 
tions bv  its  officers,  to  deny  the  use  of  all  public  documents  that 
may  tend  to  the  justification  of  the  accused,  or  to  render  the  at* 
tainment  of  ezculpator}'  evidence  dependent  on  the  arbitrary 
whim  of  its  prosecuting  officers,  and  he  will  be  condemned  to 
sink  without  the  smallest  efiectual  resistance. 

I  move  for  a  rule  that  this  cause  shall  stand  continued  till  this 
letter  shall  be  produced  and  deposited  with  the  clerk. 

Mr,  M*Rea  then  addressed  the  court. 

May  it  please  the  court.  This  is  a  motion  for  a  continuance. 
I  have  read  the  affidavit  of  the  accused  on  which  it  is  founded, 
and  the  return  of  the  attorney  on  the  subpoena  duces  tecum^  and  I 
have  the  most  decided  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  there  is  no 
principle  on  which  it  can  properly  be  made.  The  affidavit  which 
the  defendant  has  made  is,  that  it  is  his  belief  xhaX  the  letter  which 
his  counsel  have  called  for  may  be  material^  not  that  it  is  material^ 
or  that  he  believes  it  to  be  material^  in  his  cause.  Now  there  is  no 
particular  ground  stated  or  fact  set  forth  on  which  this  contingent 
belief  is  founded.  I  call  it  so,  because  he  only  says  in  his  affida^ 
vit  that  it  may  be  raatcn»l;  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  it  may 
not  be  material.  The  return  which  has  been  made  by  the  attor- 
ney shews  that  the  letter  was  delivered  to  him  on  certain  condi- 
tions; to  be  used  under  certain  restrictions  of  secrecy;  and 
that  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  he  has  produced  are  all  that 
can  be  considered  as  material  for  the  defence  or  perunent  to 
the  issue.  The  attorney  for  the  United  States  has  expressly  de- 
clared that  the  parts  excepted,  the  disclosure  of  which  the  public 
interest  forbids,  are  in  his  judgment  not  only  not  material  for  the 
purposes  of  justice  or  the  defence  of  the  accused,  but  are  not  per* 
tinent  to  the  issue.  The  return  of  the  attorney  is  clear,  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive  against  their  motion:  and  he  refers  the  accu- 
racy of  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  As  to  the  affidavit,  how 
does  this  question  stand?  Is  there  any  one  ground  on  which  the  / 

ktter  is  material  to  his  defence,  or  can  be  so  considered  by  them- 
selves or  the  court  or  any  body  else?  The  only  question  is,  whe- 
ther this  letter,  which  is  called  for  by  the  accused,  but  which  he 
has  never  seen  and  the  contents  of  which  he  cannot  consequent<* 
ly  know,  is  material  to  his  defence  against  this  accusation  or 
not?  the  only  proper  ground  on  which  to  consider  the  question, 
whether  it  is  material,  is  the  affidavit  which  is  before  the  court. 
This  court  cannot  say  that,  from  any  thing  which  appears  to  them,  / 
it  is  material.  He  moves  on  this  affidavit  that  the  trial  be  post- 
poned till  the  letter  which  he  calls  for  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
clerk.  Is  this  letter  material  by  law?  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
court  the  propriety  of  reading  only  those  parts  of  the  letter 
wiiich  the  attorney  h^s  returned  as  pertinent  to  the  issue  and  ma- 
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teriatto  the  purpOBes  of  justice;  because  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  devolved  on  the  attorney  the  exercise  of  that  powier 
which  is  constitutionally  vested  in  hiro,  to  decide  what  is  proper 
for  him  in  his  office  of  president  to  keep  secret  and  what  to  di- 
vulge. The  attorney  therefore,  invested  with  this  power,  is  to  be 
regarded  in  the  same  view  as  the  president  would  be  if  he  were 
standing  here  and  called  on  to  divulge  the  letter  in  questioD*  He 
declares  that  those  parts,  of  the  lettcH-  which  are  not  yielded  up, 
are  such  as  in  his  judgment  ought  not  to  be  yielded,  and  whidi 
the  public  good  requires  to  be  kept  secret 

Gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  consider  this  question  on  the 
ground  of  delicacy;  that  on  the  ground  of  delicacy  we  wish  to 
withhold  certain  parts  of  the  letter*  This  is  not  the  ground  on 
which  we  have  placed  the  impropriety  of  disclosing  those  parts; 
but  the  ground  on  which  we  have  viewed  them  as  improper  to 
be  made  public  is,  that  of  sound  policy^  which  may  concern  the 
interests  of  our  country  in  the  most  important  way.  The  inoti<Hi 
then  is,  that   a  communication  confidentially  made  by  genera! 
Wilkinson  to  the  president,  respecting  the  conduct  of  certain  per- 
sons holding  places  of  trust  and  confidence,  but  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  prosecuted  or  even  suspected,  should  be  produced 
as  evidence,  or  that  the  cause  should  be  continued  till  it  is  produ- 
ced. And  for  what  purpose  is  this  confidential  communication  to 
be  disclosed?  For  the  .purpose  of  proving  that  the  accused^  is  in- 
nocent? Is  there  any   connexion  between  such  communication 
concerning  third  persons  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pri- 
soner. To  me  it  appears  to  be  a  most  capricious  and  unfound- 
ed demand:  and  if  it  were  to  be  granted,  it  would  justify  an  ex- 
pectation that  any  document,  however  irrelevant  to  the  cause^ 
however  Inconvenient  to  individuals  or  injurious  to  the  public  the 
disclosure  might  be,  must  be  produced  and  publicly  exposed  to 
gratify  the  whim  or  malice  of  any  party  under  prosecution.  If  it 
be  once  established  as  a  principle,  that  no  communicadon,  how- 
ever confidential,  can  be  secured  from  wanton  and  unnecessary 
public  exposure,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  suppress  such  infor- 
mation as  the  government  has  a  right  to  expect  relative  to  enter- 
prises formed  or  combinations  meditated  against  the  public  safe- 
ty. Suppose  a  citizen,  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  surrounded  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  treason  or  mischievous  plots  against  the  peace  of  the 
nation:  suppose  he  were  surrounded  by  evil  disposed  persons; 
by  persons  of  conduct  so  suspicious  and  doubtful  as  to  justify 
his  apprehension  that  they  really  contemplated  some  plot  hostile 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  country:  suppose  he  have 
no  certain   information,  but  only   a  strong   suspicion  of  the 
plot  which  the^  are  meditating:  if  he  impart  to  the  govern- 
ment hb  suspicions,  would  an  intimation  so  general  but  so  con- 
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fidential  as  thi^  be  made  public?  Would  they  expoise  the  inlbr* 
mer  to  Ruch  danger?  I  beg  to  know^  whether  any  other  person 
similarly  situated  would  have  a  right  to  call  for  the  disclosure 
of  such  a  communication,  to  defend  himself  agiunst  an  accusa* 
tion  entirely  unconnected  with  it?  If  this  can  be  done,  and  if  by 
the  decision  of  this  court  it  become  known  that  any  one  by  thia 
virtuous  information,  though  secretly  and  cautiously  given,  ex* 
poses  his  very  life  to  danger,  will  it  not  prevent  him  from  en# 
countering  such  a  hasard,  and  indispose  even  the  most  patriotic  to 
make  communications  so  liable  to  be  publicly  exposed,  and  so 
manifesdy  pregnant  with  personal  danger  to  the  informer*  Does 
not  sound  policy  require  that  any  information  given  this  way 
should  be  kept  secret?  Is  there  a  single  principle  of  justice  which 
requires  that  his  name  should  be  given  up?  Whether  the  public 
good  require  that  information,  so  given,  should  be  kept  secret  or 
made  public,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  X  should  hardly  suppose  that  thb  court  will  say 
that  it  has  a  right  to  expose  any  and  every  communication,  of 
whatever  nature  the  same  may  be,  that  is  made  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States*  The  court  will  admit  the  right  of  the  pre* 
sident  of  the  United  States  to  communicate  what  ought  to  be  pub* 
lished,  and  to  keep  secret  what  ought  not  to  be  disclosed.  An 
opinion  was  understood  to  have  been  given  by  you  to  this  effect 
when  the  motion  for  the  suhpctna  duces  tecum  was  made. 

The  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  was  then  referred  to*  Mcn 
Lincoln  the  attorney-general,  who  at  the  time  when  the  transac- 
tion happened  acted  as  secretary  of  state,  was  called  on  in  this  case, 
to  give  the  court  some  information,  about  the^iropriety  of  giving 
which  he  hesitated.  He  seemed  to  believe  it  improper  to  commu- 
nicate information  which  had  been  confidentially  givenhim,and  the 
court  decided,  that  as  to  communications  made  tohimconfiden* 
tially,  they  would  not  compel  him  to  disclose  them;  that  if  he 
thought  any  thing  was  communicated  to  him  in  confidence^  he 
was  not  bound  to  disclose  it.  If  the  secretary  of  state  may  with* 
hold  information  which  may  have  been  delivered  to  him  in  confi- 
dence, surely  the  president  of  the  United  States,  if  he  stood  now 
before  the  court  as  the  secretary  of  state  did  in  that  case,  could 
withhold  such  information  as  in  his  judgment  the  public  good  for- 
bids to  be  disclosed.  It  could  not  be  admitted,  on  any  principles 
of  consistency,  that  the  secretary  of  state  would  be  protected 
against  making  such  disclosures,  and  yet  that  the  president  should 
be  compelled  to  make  them.  I  presume  that  the  attorney  may  be 
considered  as  being  in  the  place  of  the  president,  holding  in  a 
confiricntial  manner  the  power  which  he  has  devolved  upon  him, 
and  that  therefore  he  may  be  considered  as  standing  on  precise- 
ly the  same  ground;  that  he  has  a  right  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  communicating  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  are  called  for 
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by  the  defendant;  and  that  as  standing  in  this  instance  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  he  ought  to 
be  treated  with  the  same  respect  that  the  secretary  of  state  was, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Botts  says  that  general  Wilkinson  does  not  care  about  this 
communication;  but  that  Mr.  Hay  is  his  guardianand  thinks  it  ought 
not  to  be  disclosed.  I  belie  ve,  that  on  this  ground  there  was  some  mis- 
apprehension. I  believe,  that  when  Mr.  Hay  addressed  the  court  he 
had  not  communicated  with  general  Wilkinson,  and  that  he  must 
have  deduced  that  inference  from  his  knowledge  of  the  letter  it- 
self and  not  from  any  declaration  made  by  the  general  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  return  to  the  writ  is,  that  he  has  returned  a  true  copy  of 
the  letter  except  those  parts  which  in  his  opinion  are  not  materi- 
al to  the  purposes  of  justice,  the  defence  of  the  accused,  or  per- 
*  tinent  to  the  issue  about  to  be  joined  in  the  cause:  those  parts  ha- 
ving been  confidentially  communicated  to  the  president  by  gene- 
ral Wilkinson;  and  he  shews  their  irrelevancy.  The  rfetum  itself 
shews  most  satisfactorily  that  these  parts  of  the  letter  ought  not 
to  be  divulged,  aa  the  president  deems  that  the  public  good  re- 
quires that  the  parts  of  the  letter,  thus  confidentially  communica- 
ted should  not  be  disclosed.  I  beg  to  know  on  what  principle 
gentlemen  call  for  these  parts  to  be  disclosed,  unless  they  go  so 
tar  as  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  disclosed. 
They  must  take  this  ground  or  none.  Mr.  Botts  speaks  much  oi 
those  persons  being  calumniated.  Thatquestion  is  not  now  before 
the  court.  Who  those  persons  are  it  must  be  presumed  is  not 
known  to  the  court;  hut  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  before  the 
court  whoever  they  may  be.'^They  do  not  demand  this  letter  of 
the  court,  or  that  it  should  be  made  public  to  justify  or  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  treason  or  misdemeanor,    or 
against  any  calumny.   Why  then  should  the  defendant  demand 
information  which  relates  to  other  persons,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  his  case,  and  which,  if  it  were  before  the  court,  would 
not  prove  him  to  be  guilty  or  innocent.  Can  it  be  material?  If  the 
court  do  not  think  it  material,  it  will  never  make  a  rule  that  the 
cause  shall  stand  continued  till  the  letter  shall  be  produced.    It 
can  only  be  material  to  encourage  them  in  uttering  abuse  against 
general  Wilkinson:  I  can  see  no  other  use  which  they  can  make 
of  it.  If  general  Wilkinson  have  made   an   unjust  accusation 
against  innocent  persons,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  made  to  bear 
on  the  cause  of  the  defendant,  or  used  for  his  defence.  It  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  see  what  use  the  letter  will  be  of, 
in  vindicating  the  character  or  establishing  the  innocence  of  the 
defendant;  and  J'hope  the  gentlemen  would  not  wish  wantonly  lo 
expose  these  confidential  communications,  without  any  utility  to 
themselves  while  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Botts  has  said  that  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  are  not 
pcflinent  to  the  issue,  which  justice  does  not  require  to  be  exhi- 
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bited,  and  which  reiate  toother  people  and  not  to  the  accused,  ax-e 
the  most  material.  This  extraordinary  declaration  shews  the  out- 
rageous length  to  which  they  mean  to  proceed.  It  is  extravagant 
and  inconsistent  with  principle  to  urge,  that  that  which  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  issue,  is  most  material  to  their  defence:  for  nothing 
is  more  clear  than  this,  that  that  which  does  not  at  all  relate 
to  the  issue  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  if  it  be  introduced. 

The  court  said  yesterday,  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  hear  such 
information  as  had  a  tendency  to  embroil  general  Wilkinsofi  in 
controversies  with  other  people,  without  producing  any  possible 
advantage  to  the  party.  Now,  is  it  not  evident  that  this  can  be  the 
only  effect  which  the^  information  required  can  produce?  I  hope, 
that  ift  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  return  made 
by  the  attorney,  and  the  authority  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  devolved  on  him,  (if  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  he 
deems  improper  to  be  divulged,  be  not  material  to  the  defence 
of  the  defendant,  and  if  the  power  of  withholding  from  public 
view  what  the  public  interest  requires  should  not  be  disclosed, 
be  vested  in  the  president,)  the  court  will  be  c()nvinced  that  the 
attorney  may  be  confided  in  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  this 
letter;  especially  as  he  has  manifested  every  disposition  to  give  the 
defence  every  aid,  consistently  with  hisViews  of  the  public  interest, 
by  submitting  the  original  letter  to  the  inspection  of  the  court,  by 
referring  to  the  honour  and  candour  of  the  counsel  themselves, 
whether  there  ought  to  be  a  disclosure  of  the  part9  which  we  think 
the  public  good  requires  to  be  concealed. 

•  ■ 

Mr.  Hay. — I  mean  to  trouble  your  honours  with  but  very  few 
observations.  The  question  now  is  on  the  motion  to  continue  this 
cause,  and  the  motion  is  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court. 
Surely  the  court  will  never  agree  to  continue  it  unless  substantial 
justice  require  it.  This  is  not  like  a  common  motion  for  a  con- 
tinuance. It  is  to  postpone  the  trial  till  a  certain  document 
shall  be  produced;  the  disclosure  of  which,  we  say,  is  incompatible 
with  the  interest  of  the  community*  This  document  we  are  willing 
to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  court,  but  not  to  be  the  subject 
of  open  and  public  discussion,  unless  the  court  should  deem  it  ne- 
cessary and  proper  after  having  examined  it.  Before  the  court 
will  order  a  continuance  of  the  cause,  it  will  require,  at  least, 
some  good  reason  to  justify  it;  and  it  is  clear  that  suflEicient  cause 
has  not  yet  been  adduced. 

Mr.  Burr. — ^fhe  character  of  president  of  the  United  States 
cannot  devest  him  of  the  character  of  an  individual.  There  are 
certain  claims  which  can  be  rightly  required  of  every  citi2en,and 
certain  duties  which  he  is  bound  to  perform.  These  apply  to  the 
individual  who  is  president  as  well  as  to  all  others.  As  president, 
he  has  his  channels  of  official  communication.  The  informatioa 
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he  receives  through  these  are  official;  but  if  any  communicatioii 
be  derived  through  any  other  channel,  it  cannot  be  officiaL 

Again  sir,  the  president  is  not  the  keeper  of  any  public  papers. 
You  never  go  to  the^  president  fof  papers.  He  has  no  public  of- 
fice and  can  keep  no  public  papers.  There  are  certain  depart- 
ments, established  by  law,  to  keep  all  public  papers  and  docu- 
ments, over  which  certain  officers  preside:  but  it  would  be  censa- 
rable^  it  would  be  criminal  in  him,  to  retain  any  public  papers* 
They  should  be  all  distributed  in  the  offices  of  those  depart* 
ments*  Every  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the  subpcma  duces  tecum^ 
and  bring  with  him  any  record  or  public  or  other  paper  in  his 
possession,  which  it  requires  him  to  adduce. 

Another  circumstance  will  shew  this  argument  to  be  correct. 
When  the  president  retires  from  office^  his  successor  succeeds  to 
the  possession  of  all  the  public  papers.  I  mean  those  which  are 
termed  official;  tvtry  thing  that  belongs  iKo  the  public.  I  ask  then 
what  becomes  of  those  letters  which  are  addressed  to  him  as  a 
private  individual?  He  has  a  right  to  retain  them.  If  he  give  them 
to  the  public,  they  belong  to  the  public.  When  once  they  sdre  de- 
posited in  the  public  offices,  they  become  public  documents  as 
filed  by  a  public  officer  in  his  official  capacity.  General  Wilkinson 
could  have  no  oommunication  with  the  president  but  through 
the  secretary  at  war,  and  then  his  communications  so  made 
would  become  official  papers  of  the  government,  and  be  filed  in 
{he  office  of  the  latter.  As  this  letter  is  not  deposited  with  that  se- 
cretary, the  president  as  to  it  stands  as  an  individual.  As  an  in* 
dividual  he  may  be  the  object  of  communications,  bound  to  give 
evidence  and  disclose  whatever  he  knows,  according  to  the  rules 
of  law,  when  required  by  a  court  of  justice.  Should  some  indi- 
vidual disclose  a  conspiracy  as  a  secret  to  another,  is  that  to  pro- 
tect the  latter  from  disclosing  the  conspiracy  when  called  for  his 
testimony  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  when  that  conspiracy  may  suc- 
ceed if  unrevealed?  Suppose  the  president  were  before  you,  could 
he  say  that  this  was  a  state  secret,  and  thereby  excuse  himself 
from  disclosing  it?  This  is  disproved  by  his  having  possessicm  of 
it:  because,  if  it  were  an  official  document,  it  would  be  deposited 
among  the  archives  of  state  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  war. 
This  is  thercffore  a  mere  private  communication,  which  no  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  withhold  from  ft  court  of  justice,  when  its 
production  becomes  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  The 
case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  ought  therefore  to  have  no  weight 
in  this  case,  as  that  was  an  application  for  a  public  official  docu- 
ment. It  is  only  when  such  documents  are  perfectly  confidential^ 
and  their  disclssure  would  be  mischievous  to  great  national  in- 
terests,  that  the  constitutional  officer  has  a  right  to  withhold 
them^  for  a  timei  from  public  view* 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  arguments  have  referen<:e  to  the 
contents  of  the  letttr.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  on  that 
subject  till  it  shall  be  produced.  But  there  has  been  one  great 
secret  developed  here  tcMlay;  and  that  is,  that  k  dangerous  sys<« 
tern  of  espionage  has  been  adopted  by  the  government,  by  which  I 
am  sorty  to  say,  secret  denunciations  have  not  only  been  produ- 
ced, but  invited. 

Mr.  Hay. — I  beg  leave  to  make  a  single  remark,  not  in  answer 
to  the  general  observations  of  the  accused,  but  to  one  part,— that 
*'^  denunciations  have  been  invited.''  This  assertion  is  unwarrant- 
able. You  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Burr— -I  should  he  glad  to  be  convinced  that  I  was  in  an 
error;  but  I  think  I  am  not.  The  only  way  to  discourage  denunci- 
ations and  satisfy  the  public  that  they  are  not  invited,  is  to  ex- 
pose the  names  of  the  parties  by  submitting  the  letter. 

Mr.  WicKHAH  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  support  of  the 
motion  for  a  conthmance  of  the  cause  till  the  letter  should  be 
produced.  He  contended  that  the  declaration  of  colonel  Burr — 
that  denunciations  were  invited^  was  perfectly  correct,  if  this  let- 
ter, containing  a  violent  denunciation  of  respectable  persons,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  president  in  his  official  character,  were  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  government  and  refused  to  be  exhibited.  That  the  na- 
tural effect  of  concealing  such  denunciations  would  be  to  encou- 
rage and  invite  them:  for,  if  this  principle  were  established  by  the 
^vemment,  that  no  communication  made  to  it  respecting  the  cha- 
racters of  individuals  should  ever  be  disclosed,  then  no  calumny, 
however  wicked  and  malignant,  would  ever  be  detected  or  punisn- 
ed:  but,if  it  were  known  thattheauthorsof  unjust  accusations  could 
be  discovered,  then  the  apprehension  of  punishment  would  deter 
many  from  doing  what  the  expectation  of  impunity  would  en- 
courage them  to  do.  That  it  had  been  said  that  this  was  a  mo- 
tion for  a  continuance  for  the  want  of  a  particular  piece  of  testi- 
mony} and  that  such  a  motion  is  never  granted  unless  the  mate- 
riality ofthe  testimony  be  positively  sworn  to.  He  admitted  this 
to  be  the  general  practice  when  a  motion  b  directly  made  for  a 
continuance;  but  that  that  was  not  the  case  then.  That  they  were 
ready  for  trial  unless  prevented  by  the  act  of  the  prosecutor,  who 
was  in  possession  of  a  document  which  colonel  Burr  and  his 
counsel  thought  material^  to  his  defence.  That  from  the  nature  of 
things,  it  was  extremely  probable  that  it  was  material;  that  they 
had  a  right  to  the  use  of  it;  and  as  it  would  be  so  easily  produced 
the  accused  had  a  right  to  demand  either  that  it  should  be  imme- 
diately produced  or  that  the  trial  should  be  postponed  till  it  was 
produced;  that  this  was  therefore  not  a  motion  for  a  continuance, 
but  for  the  production  of  a  paper  in  possession  ofthe  prosecutor. 
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deemed  by  the  accused  to  be  material  to  his  defence*  If  the 
cause  were  continued  till  the  paper  Was  produced,  the  delay- 
ought  only  to  be  imputed  to  the  refusal  to  produce  iu  The  ques- 
tion then  was,  whether  a  sufficient  reason  had  been  assigned  foe- 
withholding  the  paper?  His  client  had  stated,  that  he  had  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  obtain  it  from  the  office  of  that  department  to 
which  it  belonged.  If  the  letter  had  been  addressed  to  the  pre- 
sident, his  duty  would  have  been  to  file  it  immediately  with  the 
secretary  at  war.  Whatever  document  he  receives  of  an  offi- 
cial form,  he  files  with  the  secretary  of  that  department  to  which 
it  relates;  and  this  belonged  to  that  of  the  secretary  at  war.  That 
this  principle  concerned  the  rights  of  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try; that  they  had  a  right  to  know  the  conduct  of  their  public 
agents,  and  to  inspect  all  documents  that  ought  to  be  deposited 
in  the  offices  of  the  different  departments.  That  whether  the  let- 
ter be  official  or  private,  it  ought  to  be  exhibited  when  necessary 
to  the  defence  of  the  accused.  He  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reasons  for  withholding  it  which  were  offered  by  the  president 
through  his  officer,  said  to  be  clothed  with  his  powers  and  stand- 
ing in  his  place.  Tl^at  without  disputing  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dent, he  might  dispute  his  right  to  delegate  or  transfer  it  to  an* 
other,  as  it  was  a  power  constitutionally  vested  in  him,  and  inten- 
ded certainly  to  be  exercised  by  himself  personally.  That  if  he 
could  depute  another  person  to  exercise  this  power,  he  could 
transfer  to  others  all  his  powers  and  devolve  on  them  the  perform- 
ance of  all  his  constitutional  duties:  a  doctrine  which  he  suppo- 
sed gentlemen  would  hardly  attempt  to  maintain.  That  it  was 
true,  that  the  lord  chancellor  in  Great  Britain  exercised  such  de- 
legated powers  from  the  king;  but  he  denied  that  according  to  the 
geikius  of  our  government,  such  a  power  oould  be  devolved  by 
the  president  on  the  attorney.  That  the  president  must  perform  in 
person,  and  not  by  deput}*,  those  great  trusts  confided  to  him  by 
the  constitution. 

Mr.  Wickham  also  insisted  that  the  president  himself  had  not 
the  right  contended  for  by  the  counsel  of  the  United  States;  that 
of  withholding  this  letter  on  the  principle  of  its  concealment  being 
necessary  to  the  public  good.  In  a  government  of  laws  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  there  should  be  no  state  secrets.  If 
the  president  were  present,  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  withhold 
information  further  than  the  public  good  would  jusufy,  widiin 
the  true  nature  of  confidential  communications,  such  as  corre* 
spondence  with  foreign  nations.  If  once  a  ^^  system  of  espio* 
nag'e**  were  established  by  the  government  by  the  receipt  and  en- 
couragement of  secret  denunciations  and  subsequent  concealment 
and  protection  of  the  denunciators,  no  man,  however  innocent, 
could  be  safe;  because  his  character  would  be  traduced  without 
the  possibility  pf  detecting  the  calumny  or  punishing  its  authors. 
That  the  case  of  Marbury  v»  Madison,  did  not  apply:  the  con- 
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elusion  to  be  deduced  from  that  case  was  contrary  to  what  Mr. 
M'Rae  supposed.  The  decision  there  was,  that  the  secretary  of 
state  being  the  depository  of  the  president's  confidence  for  the 
public  good,  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  disclose  the  communi- 
cation.   That  there  was  no  secret  denunciation  there. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  principle  decided  there  was, 
that  communications  from  the  president  to  the  secretary  of  state- 
could  not  be  extorted  from  him. 

Mr.  Wickham  then  added,  that  another  objection  to  their  mo- 
tion was,  that  this  letter  related  to  third  persons,  and  that  the  only 
advantage  the  accused  could  take  of  it  was,  to  abuse  general  WiU 
kinson.  This  he  denied.  That  it  was  with  great  reluctance  they 
attacked  his  character;  but  where  his  conduct  merited  censure  it 
was  their  duty  to  bestow  it.  That  to  consider  it  in  the  right  point 
of  view  the  case  was,  that  general  Wilkinson  had  a  great  charge 
against  his  client.  General  Wilkinson  might,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, be  implicated  in  the  imputed  offence  himself;  and  if 
so,  it  would  affect  his  credibility,  and  that  it  would  be  an  inex- 
cusable dereliction  of  their  duty,  if  tlie  counsel  of  colonel  Burr 
did  not  urge  ever}*  proper  objection  against  the  testimony  addu- 
ced in  support  of  the  accusation.  That  gentlemen  had  said  that 
these  papers  were  not  material  to  the  defence.  He  observed  that 
the  materiality  of  testimony  depended  on  law  and  fact;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  the  law  was  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  £acts;  and  he  asked  whether  the  gentlemen  pretended  to  know 
the  facts  which  the  accused  intended  to  prove  in  vindication  of 
himself.  The  degrees  and  circumstances  of  evidence  that  may  be 
adduced  to  convince  the  human  mind,  said  Mr.  Wickham,  are 
various.  Some  are  more  or  less  complex  or  simple;  some  more 
or  less  susceptible  of  confirmation  or  refutation,  and  more  or  less 
entided  to  credit:  as  some  are  susceptible  of  easy  determination 
depending  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  others  of 
more  difficult  proof  as  connected  more  or  less  with  propositions 
of  law,  the  veracity  of  witnesses  and  other  circumstances.  For  in- 
stance, whether  A.  was  at  such  a  place  on  a  particular  day,  or 
whether  such  a  day  was  fair  or  cloudy,  is  a  plain  and  simple 
question  which  can  be  easily  setded  by  the  report  of  eyewitnes- 
ses: and  many  other  questions  of  the  same  kind  are  susceptible 
of  like  easy  solution.  But  there  are  other  questions  involving  the 
consideration  of  legal  propositions  and  contested  acts,  which  can- 
not be  so  easily  determined. 

He  does  not  pretend  to  any  personal  knowledge  of  our  case; 
he  rests  upon  the  information  of  other  people.  Is  that  informa- 
tion corr^t?  Is  the  charge  true?  If  true,  how  is-  it  to  be  ex- 
plained? As  he  docs  not  possess  any  knowledge  of  our  defence^ 
how  can  he  say  that  this  letter  is  immaterial,  or  that  it  will  not 
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contradict  other  parts  of  the  evidence  of  geneiil  Wilkinson 
affect  his  general  credibility? 

I  consider  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Hay  as  nothing:  it  is  only  his 
impression  that  he  states.  He  knows  not  the  defence  himself  nor 
the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  applies  to  it.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  treastMi  came  t6  be  tried,  we  brought  forward  points  of  de« 
fence  which  they  never  thought  of.  May  it  not  be  the  case  again? 
Is  it  possible  for  them  to  know  what  bearing  this  evidence  will 
have  on  our  defence,  without  knowing  the  defence  itself?  I  inrill 
not  say  any  thing  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  till  they  shall  be 
proved:  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  mate^ 
rial  and  have  a  considerable  bearing  oh  the  cause.  I  hope  it  will 
be  produced  publicly  in  court^ and  like  other  documents  inspected 
and  discussed,  or  that  the  cause  will  be  continued:  for  I  never  can 
agree,  as  l(xig  as  I  happen  to  live  under  the  present  happy  govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States,  that  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  citi- 
zens shall  depend  on  the  sffbitrary  decisions  of  a  secret  tribiinaL 

Mr.  WiRT.-^It  is  a  very  sipgular  situation  we  have  brought 
ourselves  into.  In  our  ze^l  for  exploring  the  executive  cabinet, 
tind  scrutinising  state  secrets,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  point 
really  before  the  court.  This  is  an  indictment  found  against  Aaron 
Burr,  for  preparing  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces. 
He  demands  this  Tetter  as  material  to  his  defence,  and  has  made 
a  motion  to  continue  the  cause  till  it  shall  be  produced.  The  af- 
fidavit on  which  the  call  for  the  letter  is  founded,  in  defei^re  of 
the  charge  for  a  misdemeanor  is  so  expressed  as  to  app^  either 
to  the  charge  for  treason  or  that  for  the  misdemeanor.  It  was 
drawn  with  great  art  and  caution.  It  was  vague  and  uncertain: 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  explicit  and  applicable  to  this  cause.  He 
could  not  plead  to  the  indictment  without  announcing  the  defence 
which  he  meant  to  adopt,  9Xkd  enabling  the  court  to  judge  of  it. 
Suppose  he  had  pleaded  not  guiltyt  the  Inquiry  which  the  coun 
would  in  that  case  have  to  make  would  be,  whether  Aaron  Burr 
was  guilty  of  the  offence  of  preparing  an  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  provinces  or  not.  Why  was  the  affidavit  so  ambiguous 
and  inexplicit?  He  says  in  his  affidavit,  that  the  letter  may  be 
material,  not  that  it  is  material,  not  that  it probqbly  will  be  mate- 
rial to  his  defence.  A  mere  vague  suggestion,  or  remote  possibili- 
ty that  it  may  become  so:  but  he  demands  the  surrender  of  the 
letter  at  all  events.  This  is  insufficient.  It  must  shew  not  only 
that  it  positively  is,  but  how  it  is  material.  The  falsehood  of  such 
an  affidiavit  could  not  be  detected.  The  letter  ma^  be  irrelevant 
and  immaterial  to  the  defence,  and  yet  it  will  not  contradict  it. 
Either  alternative  will  equally  justify  the  terms  of  the  affidavit. 
There  is  no  collision  between  them.   If  colonel  Burr  have  posi- 
aitively  sworn  that  it  was  material,  and  it  should  not  be  so,  then 
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lai  there  would  be  a  collision  and  he  would  be  detected:  but  is 
it  stood  on  a  vague  affidavit,  there  was  no  contradiction  between 
Bt  them.  It  was  so  expressed,  that  whether  the  letter  were  or  were 
U  not  material,  it  would  be  precisely  the  same.  The  terms  would 
suit  eitlier  materiality  or  the  contntry :  for  as  it  mai/y  so  it  may  not 
be  material.  The  affidavit  might  be  strictly  true^  and  yet  the  let- 
ter have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  subject* 

Mr.  Wirt  contended  with  his  usual  «eal  and  ability  that  the 
government  had  a  right  to  withhold  papers  of  a  confidential  na- 
ture, and  of  which  the  disclosure  .is  forbidden  by  the  public  good| 
that  the  accused  should  have  the  necessary  means  of  defending 
himself  according  to  the  first  rules  and  principles  of  law;  and  this 
was  all  that  reason  required,  and  what  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  did  not  wish  to  withhold;  but  diatthe  rights  of  the  public 
.  were  as  sacred  as  those  of  any  party  accused,  and  ought  not  to  be 
sacrificsd  thereto.  That  there  was  not  even  a  probabill^  before 
the  court,  that  this  letter  was  material  to  his  defence.  That  this 
was  manifest  from  the  statement  of  the  attorney;  his  return,*  and 
certificate  of  the  parts  which  in  his  judgment  may  be  disclosed;  his 
offer  to  make  affidavit  that  the  other  parts,  deemed  confidential^ 
were  not  material  for  the  purposes  of  justice  or  for  the  defence  of 
the  licensed  or  pertinent  to  the  issue;  and  his  referring  the  accu- 
racy of  his  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  by  submitting 
the  letter  to  its  inspection,  and  even  to  the  gentlemen  themselves* 
That  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  candour  and  sincerity  of 
the  attorney— '-all  the  circumstances  evinced  that  he  ought  to  be 
implicidy  confided  in. 

Mr.  "Wirt  further  observed,  <*  We  have- heard  a  great  deal  of 
pathetic  declamation  against  a  system  of  espionage  and  state 
secrecy  from  the  accused  and  his  counsel.  If  gentlemen  have 
changed  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  long  since  they  have  had  this  great  aversion  to  mystery  and 
secrecy.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  we  should  hear  such  de- 
clamation, such  violent  philippics  against  the  ^ecrecy  of  the  go- 
vernment, from  a  man  whose  whole  conduct  has  been  so  myste- 
rious, whose  transactions  have  been  carried  on  under  an  impene- 
trable veil  of  secrecy,  whose  artful  disguise  has  so  concealed 
the  truth  and  opposed  so  many  obstacles  to  public  justice,  that 
several  weeks  have  been  occupied  in  what  0ught  not  to  have 
taken  up  as  many  hours!" 

He  tihen  observed  that  Mr.  Wickham  seemed  to  think  that 
when  a  person  gives  information  to  the  president,  he  must  publish 
it  to  the  world  however  confidentially  communicated,  and  how- 
ever essential  to  the  public  its  concealment  may  be.  Mr.  Wirt 
then  added,  that  the  publication  of  such  a  letter  communicating 
to  the  president  the  turpitude  or  defection  of  public  agents  or 
other  influential  characters,  might  stimulate  them  to  revenge,  to 
Vol.  IL  3  X 
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beat  or  murder  the  infoniKr*  fhat  if  general  Wiikmson  were 
mistaken  ii  the  opinion  which  induced  him  to  denounce  bese 
men,  his  mistake  had  no  connexion  with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  person  now  accust^d  before  the  court*  That  it  was  not  a  g^ood 
reason  for  producing  the  letter.  The  letter  was  not  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  president,  because  it  had  been  transmitted  to  the  attorney 
for  the  United  States,  on  this  trtist,  that  it  should  be  used  as  if  it 
had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  president:  it  was  sent  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  trial  and  conducting  it  to  a  fair  is- 
sue, but  that  this  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  now  clutched 
DUX  of  his  hands.  If  it  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  raaeis- 
trate  he  would  have  a  right  to  assign  his  reasons  for  withholcling 
it:  by  having  let  it  out  of  his  hands,  he  had  not  lost  this  right; 
it  continued  still  completely  vested  in  him.  He  had  only  delivered 
it  confidentially,  and  had  a  right  to  resume  it  again. 

He  argued  further,  ip  refutation  of  Mr.  Wickham's  argument, 
that  the  president  could  not  transfer  this  right  to  Mr.  Hay^  the 
attorney  who  was  acting  for  the  public.  That  such  a  transfer  was 
unnecessary ;  and  that  the  letter  having  been  confidentially  deli- 
vered to  Mr.  Hay,  was  still  to  be  considered  as  in  the  possession 
of  the  president,  as  he  had  a  right  to  get  it  again  when  ne  thought 
proper. 

He  concluded  by  observing  that  Ai€  application  for  a  continu- 
ance till  the  paper  was  produced,  was  founded  on  a  conjecture,  a 
mere  possibility  that  ^^  it  may  be  material 7'  which  any  statement 
of  facts  would  justify.  That  it  did  not  mswer  the  purpose  which 
required  the  affidavit  of  the  party,  to  justify  a  continuance.  It  af- 
forded no  security;  it  was  merely  illusory;  and  in  no  respect  bet- 
ter than  if  no  affidavit  were  made.  He  hoped  therefore  that  the 
motion  would  be  rejected,  and  that  they  might  proceed  with  the 
trial. 

Mr.  BoTTs  replied  to  this  effect: — He  endeavoured  to  refiite 
the  arguments  for  the  prosecution,  and  to  prove  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  producing  this  letter  in  evidence.  He  argued  &at  ge- 
neral Wilkinson  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  plan,  yet  he  was  the 
principal  witness  in  the  prosecution  now  going  on  against  colonel 
Burr.  What  were  general  Wilkinson's  motives  was  a  question  of 
importance.  Whether  he  acted  to  gratify  his  malignity  or  persondl 
revenge,  or  with  interested  views;  to  shelter  himself  from  censure 
and  prosecution,  and  to  elevate  his  fortune,  were  all  points  of  the 
first  magnitude.  That  in  this  state  of  things,  colonel  Burr  knowing 
the  character  and  disposition  of  general.  Wilkinson;  knowing 
more  than  any  other  person  what  he  had  said  and  done^  and  to 
what  length  he  was  prbbably  prepared  to  go^  knowing  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  prosecution  to  introduce  him  or  not,  had  made 
an  affidavit  that  the  letter  ^^  may  be  material,"  which  ought  to  be 
ctmsidered  sufficient;  because  the  letter  being  in  possession  of  tfit 
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^vernment  which  prosecutes  him,  he  cannot  know  with  Certaici* 
tv  its  contents*  He  can  onlv  state  as  ht:  has  done,  that  from  the 
information  he  has  received,  he  believes  it  may  be  material.  If 
general  Wilkinson  be  exhibited  as  si  patriot,  preparing  the  means 
of  carrying  on  this  prosecution;  if  his  conduct  result  from  pure 
and  not  sinister  motives,  his  evidence  was  importatit  and  merito» 
nous:  if  from  malignity,  revenge,  or  ambition,  it  was  entitled  to  no 
credit,  and  it  would  be  of  importance  to  colonel  Burr  to  prove 
the  baseness  of  his  motives^  and  diminish  the  lustre  of  character 
attempted  unjustly  to  be  given  him.  If  it  only  contradicted  his 
evidence,it  might  be  material.  As  the  prosecutors  expected  in  that 
point  of  view  great  benefit  from  general  Wilkinson,  the  accu» 
sed  had  a  right  to  impeach  his  credit.  That  it  would  have  been 
incautious  and  improper  to  have  sworn  that  this  letter  wtll  be 
material  When  he  says  that  certain  parts  of  it  will  be  material,, 
he  undertakes  to  say,  that  the  prosecutor  will  certainly  exhibit 
that  very  evidence,  which  he  supposes  to  be  material  to  his  de* 
fence.  No  man  can  undertake  to  say  with  a  safe  conscience^ 
what  will  be  exhibited  against  him,  for  it  does  not  depend  on 
himself.  Suppose  col.  Burr  should  have  undertaken  to  swear  that 
the  testimony  ^^m// A^material"  to  his  defence  agsAnst  the  prosecu- 
tion; he  would  have  undertaken  equally  to  say  that  it  would  be 
exhibited;  for  unless  exhibited  or  shewn,  it  cannot  be  materiaL 
The  maa  who  wishes  to  swear  to  the  truth,  when  he  prepares 
for  his  defence,  can  n^ver  swear  to  more  than  that  the  evidence 
may  be  materiaL 

But  Mr.  Wirt  had  said  that  gentlemen  ought  to  shew  and 
state  positively  its  materiality.  If,  said  Mr.  Botts,  we  were  to  un- 
dertake to  do  so,  and  it  should  appear  on  trial  that  the  testimo* 
ny  was  not  material  as  he  believed,  we  should  be  censured  for 
not  doing  the  thing  we  intended  to  do  when  this  affidavit  was 
made.  We  should  be  told  that  he  might  with  perfect  safety  swear 
that  it  might  be  material,  without  rashly  declaring  that  it  was  ab*^ 
solutely  materia. 

But  it  is  insisted  4iat  we  should  shew  those  parts  of  the  letter 
which  we  deem  materi^  How  could  we  know  and  produce 
the  parts  of  the  letter  which  operate  in  our  favour,  when  it  is  in 
possession  of  the  prosecutors?  But  suppose  we  did  know  the  ma* 
terial  parts  of  the  letter  and  the  facts  dierein  stated,  should  we  be 
excused  for  announcing  them  to  the  public,  and  through  the  pub- 
tic  to  general  Wilkinson?  If  we  did  so,  he  would  deliberate  on 
the  means  of  preventing  detection  and  avord  the  contradiction 
which  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  fix  on  him.  It  is  held  to  be  the 
sacred  privilege  of  a  prisoner  nbtto  be  obliged  to  disclose  his  de« 
fence  till  he  is  prepared  for  it:  for  if  he  could  be  compelled  to 
make  such  a  disclosure  it  might  insure  his  destruction  by  the 
machinations  •f  hi^  enetiaies:  subornation  might  be  resorted  to, 
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to  produce  evidence  against  him,  and  tb  destroy  the  credit  oi  hk 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Botts  argued  further  in  detail.  He  insisted  that  according 
to  law  and  general  practice^  the  party,  and  not  the  court,  judges 
of  the  materiality  of  witnesses  or  documents;  that  the  matenali^ 
when  sworn  to  by  the  party  is  always  admitted.  He  protested 
against  the  secret  inquisitoris^  tribunal  which  had  been  propgecd 
by  gentlemen.  He  insisted  thattheevidence  must  be  publicly  exami* 
ned  and  discussed  in  the  hearing  and  presence  of  the  accused;  that 
no  satisfactory  reason  had  been  assigned  for  not  producing  a  paper 
admitted  to  be  material;  that  it  was  true  tha^  the  attorney  whose 
respectability  of  character  is  great  and  well  known,  had  certified 
and  offered  to  make  affidavit  that  the  parts  of  the  letter  wluch  are 
proposed  to  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  are  not 
material  to  the  defence  of  the  accused  or  to  the  purposei^^f  jus- 
tice; and  that  their  concealment  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  But  still  the  question  recurred,  whether  the  prose- 
cutor was  to  be  the  judge  of  what  he  must  own  he  knows  no- 
thing? of  a  defence  which  he  has  opposed  with  all  possible  zeal  and 
perseverance;  a  defence,  which  he  had  declared  himself,  had  ren- 
dered such  unremitting  exertions  necessary,  as  had  broken  his 
rest  and  wearied  his  facultiesf- which  had  rendered  it  necessaiy 
to  associate  auxiliary  talents  with  his,  and  to  exercise  both  with 
the  utmost  energy,  skill  and  address. 

That  whether  colonel  Burr  have  or  hav«  not  ever  seen  this  let* 
ter,  was  equally  immaterial.  If  he  have  seen  it  he  knew  it^i'materi* 
ality  and  swore  according  to  his  best  judgment.  If  he  hsnre  not 
seen  it,  he  could  not  swear  positively  to  its  materiality,  nor 
ought  it  to  be  required  of  him. 

mx.  Botts  argued  further,  that  the  bureau  of  the  iM*e8ident  Was 
no  more  a  depository  of  secrets  than  that  of  any  other  indivi* 
dual,  and  that  no  secrets  of  any  kind  could  be  withheld  when 
called  for  by  a  court  of  justice  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  \t> 
nocence.  >'    •  " 

Mr.  Botts  then  adverted  to  the  severity  whpgrevi^th  Mr.  Wirt 
had  endeavoured  to  repel  the  charges  pf  a  predilection  for  state 
secrecy,  and  to  shew  that  colonel  Burr  had  combated  his  on^« 
tions  under  the  veil  of  secrecy.  Mr.  Botts  said  that  he  ooula'te- 
tort  this  charge  with  great  justice.  Gendemen  had  made  so« 
lemii  appeals  for  their  candour  and  fairness, — ^th^  had  taken  hig^ 
ground,  wishing  for  nothing  but  justice;  they  had  asked  with  the 
pride  of  exultation,  "  Why  not  let  the  whole  truth  come  out?* 
^  Why,  if  colonel  Burr  stand  on  this  preeminent  ground,  should 
he  not  consider  the  disclosure  of  the  whole  of  his  views  and 
plans  as  favourable  to  his  cause?"  That  his  counsel  had  suffi- 
cientty  answered  them  by  shewing  the  unjust,  violent  and  un* 
founded  prejudices  wluch  had  been  indostnously  excited  against 
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him;  by  reading  some  eivbent  authorities  to  support  the  posi* 
tions  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  resort  by  those  prejudi* 
ceSf  against  which,  simple  innocence  alone  was  not  a  sufficient 
safeguard*  l*hat  they  had  used  these  precautions  to  prevent  the 
accused  from  being  unjustly  crushed.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
deprive  him  of  material  evidence  in  order  to  secure  his  destruc- 
tion. A  letter  was  withheld  from  him  under  various  unjust  pre- 
texts. He  then  retorted  the  exulting  question  on  the  prosecutors: 
^^  if  truth  and  right  and  justice  be  the  object,  why  not  let  the 
whole  truth  come  out?*'  If  they  were  not  afraid  to  meet  the  lig^t^ 
if  truth  and  justice  were  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  there 
was  no  motive  for  concealment. 

Mr.  Botts  further  contended  that  as  connected  with  any  sys- 
tem of  morals,  such  private  communications  against  the  charac- 
ters  of  individuals  were  extremely  improper  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged and  suppressed.  That  they  tended  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  the  people.  That  no  man,  who  sets  a  value  on  nis  character^ 
and  whose  soul  was  not  base,  would  descend  to  make  a  secret 
accusation;  that  he  who  would  stoop  to  the  mean  contemptible 
baseness  of  secret  accusation,  would,  in  plain  language,  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  when  he  chose  it,  be  an  assassin. 

He  recurred  to  the  materiality  of  the  letter  agsun.'  Suppose  an 
ifidividuai  at  New  Orleans  associated  with  colonel  Burr,  were 
implicated  in  that  letter.  Suppose  he  have  testimony  to  prove  that 
their  relations  were  never  founded  in  objects  of  a  military  nature, 
but  merely  in  private  business;  would  not  the  court  consider  that 
letter  as  material,  merely  because  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States  could  not  see  its  materiality?  The  letter  was  material  by 
the  veiy  rule  furnished  by  the  gentlemen  himself. 

Gentlemen  had  referred  to  the  practice  of  Virginia  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  doctrines.  He  thought  such  a  practice  would  dis- 
grace the  tribunals  of  Virginia,  and  that  it  did  not  exist.  But  if 
there  were  such  a  practice,  it  was  too  odioitt  to  be  followed  as  an 
example  by  this  court*  On  the  whole  he  hoped,  that  as  the  geI^- 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  were  ignorant  of  the  defence,  and  could 
not  see  the  application  of  the  letter,  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  produce  k,or  that  the  cause.  shiiMld  be  continued. 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  his  opinion  to  the  following^ 
purport. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  find  myself  constrained  to  de* 
liver  an  opinion  on  the  present  application.  To  overrule  the  mo- 
tion may,  at  least,  have  the  appearance  of  imposing  a  hardship  on 
the  prisoner,  and  to  grant  it  may  occasion  delay  in  a  case  wnich 
all  must  desire  to  terminate.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  decide  a 

auestion  under  such  circumstances,  because  it  is  probable  that 
lose  parts  of  the  letter  which  are  withheld,  art  of  much  less  inw 
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portancethan  gentlemen  suppose ;  anfl  that  the  eflect  of  their  pro* 
duction  would  be  to  dissipate  suspicions  which  are  now  en- 
tertained, and  to  shew  that  the  subject  of  the  controversy  is  by 
no  Tneans  proportioned  to  the  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  main- 
tained. 

Upon  an  affidavit  made  by  the  accused,  a  subpcma  duces  tecum 
has  been  awarded  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  requiring 
the  production  of  this  letter.  In  consequence  of  this  process  the 
letter  was  transmitted  to  the  attorney  for  the  United  States,  ac- 
companied with  a  communication  from  the  president,  authori- 
sing the  attorney  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  the  case*  In  the 
exercise  of  this  discretion,  he  has  selected  certain  parts  of  the 
letter  which  he  has  determined  to  withhold,  because  he  believes 
them  to  be  confidential,  and  therefore  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
exhibited  in  public. 

If  this  might  be  likened  to  s|  civil  case,  the  law  is  express  on 
the  subject.  It  is  that  either  party  may  require  the  other  to  produce 
books  or  writings  in  their  possession  or  power,  which  contain 
evidence  pertinent  to  the  issue.  In  this  respect  the  courts  of  lav 
are  invested  with  the  power  of  a  court  of  chancery,  and  if  the 
order  be  disobeyed  by  the  plaintiff,  judgment  as  in  ^e  case  of  a 
nonsuit  may  ,be  entered  against  him. 

Now,  if  a  paper  be  in  possession  of  the  opposite  party,  what 
statement  of  its  contents  or  applicability  can  be  expected  from  the 
person  who  claims  its  production,  he  not  precisely  knowing  its 
contents?  If  the  opposite  party  be  required  to  produce  his  books 
on  a  paiiticular  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  entries  on 
those  l30oks  shoukl  be  s,tated  in  order  to  entitle  the  applicant  to 
his  motion.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  make  sdch  a  sutement. 
It  has  always  been  deemed  sufficient  to  describe  the  p;>per  re- 
quired^ to  express  its  general  purport,  and  to  state  its  materiality 
to  the  case  in  some  degree,  even  when  its  contents  are  known. 
When  a  paper  is  in  possession  of  one  party,  is  completely  in  bis 
power,  and  is  required  by  the  other,  veiy  strong  reasons  must  be 
given  to  justify  its  being  withheld,  if  it  hfive  any  relation  to  the 
case.  Before  a  court  would  make  a  decisive  order  in  such  a  case 
it  cei'tainly  ought  to  receive  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  proba- 
ble materiality  of  the  evidence  asked  for  and  refused,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  pending  controversy;  but  the  information  to  be 
required  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Criminal  cases,^  it  is  true,  are  not  provided  for;  but  courts 
win  always  apply  the  rules  of  evidence  to  crimiaal  prosecutions 
so  as  to  treat  the  defence  with  as  much  liberality  and  tenderness 
as  the  case  will  admit. 

The  prosecutor  is  the  representative  of  the  government,  and  the 
government  acts  as  a  party  through  the  agency  of  the  attorney, 
who  directs  and  manages  the  prosecution  on  behalf  of  govern- 
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nest  If  there  be  a  paper  in  the  posaession  of  the  executive,  which 
16  not  of  an  official  nature,  he  must  stand  as  rc-spects  that  paper, 
in  nearly  the  same  situation  with  any  other  individual  who  pos« 
aesses  a  paper  which  might  be  required  for  the  defence*  If  the 
executive  possess  a  paper  which  is  ceally  believed  by  the  accu- 
sed to  be  nuMerial  to  his  defence,  ought  it  to  be  withheld? 

The'  question  will  recur,  is  it  really  material  to  his  defencef 
The  only  evidence  that  can  be  received  on  this  point  is  from  the 
party  himself,  and  he  has  made  his  affidavit  to  its  materiality* 
But  that  is  said  to  be  insufficient;  and  why?  Because  the  aver- 
ment is,  that  the  letter  ^*  may  be  material"  in  the  defence.  Until 
the  course  of  die  prosecution  shall  be  fully  developed,  it  may  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  accused  to  make  a  more  positive  aver- 
ment*  The  importance  of  the  letter  to  the  defence,  may  depend 
on  the  testimony  adduced  by  the  prosecutor. 

But  there  were  two  indictments:  the  one  for  treason  and  the 
other  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  allegation  of  materiality  made 
in  the  affidavit  may,  it  is  said,  refer  to  either  indictment.  But 
the  prosecution  for  treason  is  terminated  and  was  terminated  be- 
fore the  affidavit  was  made.  Consequently  it  can  relate  only  to 
the  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor. 

It  is  objected  that  the  particular  passages  of  the  letter  which 
are  required  are  not  pointed  out.  But  how  can  this  be  done  white 
the  letter  itself  is  withheld?  Or  how  can  their  applicability  be 
shewn  without  requiring  the  accused  prematurely  to  disclose  his 
defence? 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  letter  may  not  contain  any  thing 
respecting  the  person  now  before  the  court,  still  it  may  respect 
a  witness  material  in  the  case,  and  become  important  by  bearing 
on  his  testimony.  Diflferent  representations  may  have  been  made 
by  that  witness,  or  his  condua  may  have  been  such  as  to  affect 
his  testimony.  In  various  modes  a  paper  may  bear  upon  the  case, 
although  before  the  case  be  opened  its  particular  application  can- 
not be  perceived  by  the  judge* 

That  the  president  of  the  United:  States  may  be  subpoenaed,  and 
examined  as  a  witness,  and  required  to  produce  any  paper  in  his 
possession,  is  not  controverted.  I  cannot  however  on  this  point  go 
the  whole  length  for  which  counsel  have  contended.  The  president, 
although  subject  to  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  others,  may 
have  sufficient  motives  for  declining  to  produce  a  particular  pa* 
per,  and  those  motives  may  be  such  as  to  restrain  the  court  from 
enforcing  its  production.  I  do  not  think  precisely  with  the  gen^ 
tiemen  on  either  side.  I  can  readily  conceive  that  the  president 
might  receive  a  letter  which  it  would  be  improper  to  exhibit  in 
public,  because  of  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  its  exposure* 
The  occasion  for  demanding  it  ought,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  very 
strong,  and  to  be  fully  shewn  to  the  court  before  its  productioii 
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could  be  insisted  on.  I  admit,  that  in  such  a  case,  much  rdiance 
must  be  placed  on  the  declaration  of  the  president;  and  I  do  think 
that  a  privilege  does  exist  to  withhold  private  letters  of  a  certain 
description.  The  reason  is  this:  letters  to  the  president  in  his 
private  character,  are  often  written  to  him  in  consequence  of  his 
public  character,  and  may  relate  to  public  concerns.  Such  a  letter, 
though  it  be  a  private  one,  seems  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
an  official  paper,  and  to  be  such  as  ought  not  on  light  ground  to 
be  forced  into  public  view. 

Yet  it  is  a  very  serious  thing,  if  such  letter  should  contain  any 
information  material  to  the  defence,  to  withhold  from  the  accu« 
aed  the  power  of  making  use  of  it.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to 
proceed  to  trial  under  such  circumstances.  I  cannot  precisely  lay 
down  any  general  rule  for  such  a  case*  Perhaps  the  court  ought 
to  consider  the  reasons,  which  would  induce  die  president  to  re- 
fuse to  exhibit  such  a  letter  as  conclusive  on  it,  unless  such 
letter  could  be  shewn  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  defence. 
The  president  may  himself  state  the  particular  reasons  which  may 
have  induced  him  to  withhold  a  paper,  and  the  court  would  un- 
questionably allow  their  full  force  to  those  reasons.  At  the  same 
time,  the  court  could  not  refuse  to  pay  proper  attention  to  die  af- 
fidavit of  the  accused.  But  on  objections  being  made  by  the  pre- 
sident to  the  production  of  a  paper,  the  court  would  not  proceed 
further  in  the  case  without  such  an  affidavit  as  would  clearly 
shew  the  paper  to  be  essential  to  the  justice  of  the  case.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  court  would  willingly  hear  furdier  testimony 
pn  the  materiality  of  the  paper  required,  but  that  is  not  offered. 

In  no  case  of  di^  kind  would  a  court  be  required  to  proceed 
against  the  president  as  against  an  ordinary  individual.  The  ob* 
jections  tp  such  a  course  are  so  strong  apd  so  obvious,  that  aU 
must  acknowledge  them.  But  to  induce  the  court  to  take  any 
definitive  and  decisive  step  with  respect  to  the  prosecution,  found* 
cd  on  the  refusal  of  the  president  to  exhibit  a  paper,  for  reasons 
stated  by  himself,  the  materiality  of  that  paper  ought  to  be 
shewn. 

In  this  case  however  the  president  has  assigned  no  reason 
whatever  for  withholding  the  paper  called,  for.  The  propriety  of 
withholding  it  must  be  decided  by  himself,  not  by  another  br 
him.  Of  the  weight  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  producing  it, 
he  is  himself  the  judges  It  is  their  operation  on  his  mind,  not  on 
the  mind  of  others,  which  must  be  respected  by  the  court.  They 
must  therefore  be  approved  by  himself,  and  not  be  the  mere  sug- 
gestions of  another  for  him. 

It  does  not  even  appear  to  the  court  that  the  president  does 
object  to  the  production  of  any  part  of  this  letter.  The  objection, 
and  the  reasons  in  support  of  th^  objection,  proceed  from  the  at- 
torney himself,  and  are  not  understood  to  emanate  from  ti^e 
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president.  He  submits  it  to  the  discretion  of  tbe  attorney.  Of 
course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  he  has  no  objections  to  the 
production  of  the  whole,  if  the  attorney  has  not.  He  the  pre'^ 
sident,  when  he  transmitted  it,  subjected  it  to  certain  restric- 
tions, and  stated  that  in  his  judgihent  the  public  interest  re- 
quired certain  partsof  it  to  be  kept  secret,  and  had  accordingly 
made  a  reservation  of  them;  all  proper  respect  would  have 
been  paid  to  it:  but  he  has  made  no  such  reservation. 

As  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  letter,  it  is  impossible  that 
either  the  court  or  the  attorney  can  know  in  what  manner  it  is 
intended  to  be  used.  The  declarations  therefore  mad6  upon 
that  subject  can  have  no  weight.  Neither  can  any  argument  on 
its  materiality  or  immateriality  drawn  from  the  supposed  con- 
tents of  the  parts  in  question.  The  only  ground  laid  for  the 
court  to  act  upon,  is  the  affidavit  of  the  accused:  and  from  that 
the  court  is  induced  to  order  that  the  paper  be  produced,  or 

'  the  cause  be  continued. 

In  regard  to  the  secrecy  of  these  parts  which  it  is  stated 
are  improper  to  give  out  to  the  world,  the  court  will  take  any 
order  that  may  be  necessary.  I  do  not  think  that  the  accused 
ought  to  be  prohibited  from  seeing  the  letter:  but,  if  it  should 
be  thought  proper,  I  will  order  that  no  copy  of  it  be  taken  for 
public  exhibition;  and  that  no  use  shall  be  made  of  it  but  what 
15  necessarily  attached  to  the  case.  Afterthe  accused  has  seen 

'  it,  it  will  yet  be  a  question  whether  it  shall  go  to  the  jury  or 

not.  That  question  cannot  be  decided  now  because  the  court 
cannot  say  whether  those  particular  passages  are  of  the  nature 
which  are  specified.  All  that  the  court  can  do,  is  to  order  that 
no  copy  shall  be  taken;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  debate  it  in 
public,  those  who  take  notes  may  be  directed  not  to  insert  any 
part  of  the  arguments  on  that  subject.   I  believe  myself,  that  a 

i  great  deal  of  the  suspicion  which  has  been  excited  will  be  di- 

$  minishedby  the  exhibition  of  this  paper. 

I  Mr.  Hat  stated  that  he  would  consult  general  Wilkinson 

and  if  he  consented,  he  would  produce  the  letter  under  the 

;i  Testrictions  ordered  by  the  court;  preferring  that  to  a  continu- 

f  ance  of  the  cause. 

f  The  court  ordered  a  jury  to  be  summoned,  and  that  a  copy 

•^  cMthe  panel  should  be  iurnlshed  to  defendant. 

r.  On  Wedn£sday,  September  9. 

kI  A  jury  was  empanneled  and  sworn  and  the  trial  proceeded. 

The  indictment  consisted  of  seven  counts.  The  first  was  as 
^|i  fl^ow^  viz. 
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Circuit  Court  ofthf  United  States  of  America,  far  the  Jifth 
Circuit  and  District  of  Virginia. 

District  of  Virginia,  to  wit: 

The  grand  inquest  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  and 
for  the  body  of  the  district  of  Virginia,  now  on  their  oath,  do 
present,  that  Aaron  Burr,  late  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and 
district  of  New- York,  attorney  at  law,  did,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  six,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
to  wit:  at  a  certain  island  in  the  river  Ohio,  called  Blannerhas- 
set's  island,  in  the  county  of  Wood,  within  the  district  of  Vir- 
ginia aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  with 
force  and  arms,  begin  a  certain  military  expedition,  to  be  car* 
riedon  from  thence  against  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  prince^ 
to  wit:  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain;'  the  said  United 
States  then  and  there  beingatpeace  with  the  said  king  of  Spain: 
against  the  form  of  the  statute,  in  such  case,  made  and  provi- 
ded, to  the  evil  example  of  all  others,  in  like  case  offending, ' 
and  against  the  peace  of  the  said  United  States  and  dieirdig- 

ttity- 

The  second  count  charged  himwhhseitingonfoot  a  military 
enterprise  to  be  carried  on  against  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
prince,  viz:  the  king  of  Spain  with  whom  the  United  States 
were  at  peace. 

The  third,  is  the  same  as  the  last,  except,  that  the  province 
of  Mexico,  is  stated  as  the  territory  of  die  king  of  Spain 
against  which  the  expedition  is  intended. 

The  fourth  count  charges  the  defendant  with  pnmding  the 
means  of  a  military  expedition  against  the  dominiaths  of  the 
king  of  Spain. 

The  fifth  is  the  same  as  the  fourth,  except  that  Mexico  ia 
particularly  mentioned,  as  the  province  agamst  which  the  e 
pcdition  is  intended. 

The  sixth  is  the  same  as  the  fourth,except  that  the  forei; 
territory  is  said  to  be  unknown. 

The  seventh,  charges  him  with  setting  on  foot  a  milltai 
enterprize  against  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  state,  to 
jurors  unknown. 

All  the  counts  laid  the  offence  to  be  committed  atBlanni 
hasset^s  island,  in  the  coun^  of  Wood,  in  the  district  of  Vi: 
ginia.  llie  indictment  was  founded  on  the  fifth  section  of  t1 
act  of  congress  of  5th  June,  1794. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  counsel  of  the  prosecr  tij 
offered  in  evidence  declaraucms  of  Blannerhasset  tend' 
implicate  colonel  Burrs  and  endeavoured  to  support  it 
l^gin^;  1  St,  A  conspiracy  between  these  two  and  others,  m 
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the  declarations  of  one  conspirator  were  evidence  against  the 
other;  or  2.  That  they  wei-c  accomplices.  They  also  offered 
in  evidence  acts  of  the  nature  laid  in  the  indictment,  commit- 
ted by  the  defendant  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  all  of  which  was 
I  objecteil  to.    After  argument,  the  chief  Justice  rejected  the 

jl  testimony  and  concluded  a  very  able  opinion  with  the  foUow- 

I  ing  positions,  viz. 

^  It  is  then  the  opinion  of  the  court^  that  the  declarations  of 

^  third  persons  not  forming  a  part  of  the  transaction  and  not 

^  made  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  cannot  be  received  in  evi« 

^  dence  in  this  case. 

p.  That  the  acts  of  accomplices,  except  so  far  as  they  prove 

^^  the  character  or  object  of  the  expeditions,  cannot  be  given  in 

evidence.  * 

That  the  acts  of  the  accused,  in  a  different  district,  which 
constitute  in  themselves  substantive  causes  for  a  prosecution, 
^  cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  they  go  directly  to  prove 

I '  the  charges  laid  in  the  indictment. 

^  That  any  legal  testimonv  which  shows  the  expedition  to  be 

^  military,  or  to  have  been  aesigned  against  the  dominions  of 

Spain  may  be  received. 

The  attorney  of  the  district  finding  in  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  that  this  decision  excluded  almost  the  whole  of  his  tes* 
|.^  timony,on  the  15thof  September,movQdthe  court  todischarge 

^  the  jury,  lliis  was  objected  to  by  the  defendant,  who  insisted 

^  upon  a  verdict.  The  court  being  of  opinion  that  the  jury  could 

f^  not  in  this  stage  of  the  case  be  dischar^d  without  mutual 

'^  consent,  and  that  they  must  give  a  verdict,  they  accordingly 

.J,  retired;  and  not  long  after  returned  with  a  verdict  of  '^NoT 

•5^  Guilty." 

^^  In  the  end.  Colonel  Burr  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to 

.  ^  Ohio  to  answer  there  on  charge  for  setting  on  foot  and  provid- 

'^  ing  the  means  for  a  military  expedition  against  ibt  tenitoriea 

^^  of  a  foreign  prince  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace* 

^^  He  gave  bail  for  his  appearance  there  to  answer  the  charge 

'•'^  accordingly. 

\ 
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